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CHAPTER  I. 

Her  bloem  was  like  the  springiiig  flower 

That  sips  the  lihrer  dew. 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek. 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

^'  Come,  Adelaide,  do  look  sharp  I"  exclaimed  a  bale,  hearty-looking 
man,  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  as  he  entered  the  low  wainscoted 
room  which  served  as  breakfast  and  morning-room  to  the  family  at 
Hepburn  Manor.  "  I  want  my  breakfast :  don't  you  know  that  the 
hounds  meet  this  morning  at  half-past  ten  at  Foxhoe  Quarry  ?*' 

"  I  know;  but  tea  is  made — sit  down,  papa,' '  replied  his  daughter. 
"I  want  to  ride  to  cover  with  you,"  she  continued,  as  she  handed 
ber  father  a  cup  of  tea.  "  I  have  abready  been  in  the  stable,  and 
Velvet  is  in  such  beautiful  condition !  I  reaUy  should  like  to  show 
bim  at  the  meet." 

"  You  can't  go  to-day.  William  cannot  be  spared,"  said  Mr. 
Vivian,  hastily,  as  he  swallowed  his  breakfast. 

''Oh,  papa!"  exclaimed  his  daughter,  and  her  bright  face 
showed  considerable  annoyance,  "  I  can't  see  what's  the  good  of  your 
giving  me  Velvet,  when  this  is  how  it  always  is.  I  never  get  out 
when  there  is  anything  worth  seeing.  I  want  particularly  to  ride 
to-day!" 

"  Next  week  the  hounds  meet  at  Delamere ;  that  will  do  just  as 
well  fcr  you,"  answered  her  father,  shortly. 

"  No,  it  won't,'*  she  replied,  sullenly. 

"  I  think,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Vivian,  who  had  entered  whilst 
the  discussion  between  her  husband  and  her  stepdaughter  was  going 
on — "I  think  William  can  be  spared.    I  shall  not  require  the 
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2  KOGEE'S  WEONG 

carriage  to-day.     It  is  a  pity  for  Adelaide  to  miss  seeing  the  hounds 
on  such  a  beautiful  morning." 

**  That's  right,  mamma !  I  will  soon  be  dressed/'  and  the  smiles 
returned  to  her  clouded  face. 

"You  spoil  that  girl,  Marion,"  said  Mr.  Vivian;  "you'll  lose 
your  drive  now.  She  has  no  idea  of  her  will  ever  yielding  to  any 
obstacle." 

"Youth  is  the  season  fcr  enjoyment,  Charles*  I  don't  like  to  see 
her  face  clouded.  I  wish  her  to  be  content,  and  to  have  every  pleasure 
we  can  give  her ;  her  temper  is  strong,  and  we  may  have  some  day 
to  tighten  the  reins :  I  want  her  to  haye  confidence  in  us  first." 

Adelaide's  bell  rang  a  peal.  The  little  French  maid  ran  quickly 
to  answer  it.     Her  mistress  did  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting. 

"  Get  me  my  habit,  Therese." 

"  Your  best  hat,  mademoiselle  1" 

"  Of  course,  you  dolt !  don't  I  always  wear  it  on  hunting  mom- . 
ings  t  Isn't  it  a  glorious  morning  for  a  ride  ?  Velvet's  coat  is  so  glossy, 
I  shall  be  so  proud  of  him ;  he  will  be  a  thousand  times  handsomer 
than  Lady  Betty  Percy's  chesnut.  Now  mind,  Therese,  you  get  on 
with  that  fawn-coloured  silk  this  morning. — Papa  was  grumpy, 
wanted  me  not  to  go — ^men  are  so  selfish ;  but  mamma  said  a  good 
word  for  me,  and  I  gave  them  no  time  to  change  their  minds.-— 
Therese,"  she  exclaimed,  with  heightened  tone,  "  you  have  not  put 
the  buttons  on  my  gloves.  Did  I  not  tell  you.about  them  when  I  took 
them  off?  You  stupid  creature !  you  are  not  worth  your  salt.  It 
would  be  well  if  you  would  remember  the  miserable  drudge  you 
were  before  I  took  you ;  and  if  I  turn  you  off,  as  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  do,  you'll  sink  just  as  low  again — ^you're  fit  for  nothixig 
better.  '  Sorry,'  "  she  continued,  as  tiie  girl  muttered  an  excuse 
'in  a  low  voice,  "  of  course  you're  *  sorry ' — ^what's  the  good  of  tsoAk 
sorrow  1  Get  a  needle  and  thread,  and  don't  stand  whimpering 
there!" 

**  What  a  temper  your  young  lady  has,  to  be  sure !"  whispemi 
the  housemaid  to  Therese,  as  abe  came  out  of  the  room  for  her 
needle  and  thread.     "  It  seems  to  me  she's  always  a-soolding." 

All  clouds  had  disappeared  firom  Adelaide's  biow  as  she  rode 
tkrough  the  sunny  lanes  with  her  father,  towards  Foxhoe  Quiixiy« 
She  looked  well  on  horseback,  and  she  knew  it.  Her  massas 
of  glossy  black  hair  were  tastefully  arranged  below  her  hat; 
the  small  veil,  tied  lightly  asross  her  face,  professed  to  eon- 
ceal,  whilst  in  reality  it  served  to  set  off,  her  largb,  band- 
some  brown  eyes,  well-cut  features,  full  ruby  lips,  and  a  com. 
plexion  which  might  vie  with  the  best  of  England's  daughters. 
Her  figure  was  well-formed,  somewhat  above  the  middle  hei^t, 
and  her  whole  appearance  gave  an  impression  of  such  strength  and 
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elasticity  that  it  excited  admiration,  even  without  the  beauty  of 
feature  she  also  possessed.  Her  fetther  was  not  unwilling  to  hare 
her  as  his  morning  companion ;  he  was  proud  of  his  daughter,  who 
had  but  lately  returned  from  a  finishing  school  for  the  daughters 
of  the  gentry  of  the  Northern  Counties.  He  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised  in  her  beauty.  His  idea  of  all  education  was  the  system  he 
pursued  with  his  puppies — implicit  submission,  accompanied  with 
some  fondling.  He  saw  his  daughter  had  ideas  about  her  rightii 
intended  to  brook  no  control,  and  knew  of  no  will  but  her  own ; 
she  must  learn,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  to  yield  when  his  wiU 
and  hers  clashed ;  and  then,  so  long  as  she  would  leave  him  at 
peace  with  his  wife,  she  was  welcome  to  follow  her  own  inclinationa. 
He  liked  girls  to  have  spirit,  if  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  will. 

The  hounds  had  arrived,  and  a  large  field  was  collected  before 
the  Vivians  rode  up.  There  was  a  considerable  ascent  from- all 
Bides  before  the  quarry  could  be  reached.  It  was  a  worked-out 
qparrjf  in  a  large  open  space  of  wild  heather  and  moorland.  The 
view  extended  many  miles  on  every  side  along  the  banks  of  the 
North  Tyne.  Homes  of  modem  wealth,  old  Border  castles,  sunny 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  s^d,  far  in  the  distance^  ranges 
of  shadowy  hills,  formed  the  prospect  around  them.  But  eyes  in 
a  hunting-field  are  not  looking  out  for  lovely  views  and  choice  bits 
of  scenery :  their  lovely  views  are  the  state  of  the  ground, — ^noi 
too  tidueh  frost  for  the  horses'  feet.  Is  there  a  chance  of  finding  a 
fox  in  Foxhoe  wood  ? — and  if  not,  will  Kepier  or  Barnholme  be 
llie  likeliest  place  to  draw  ?  Choice  bits  of  horseflesh  have  more 
charms  than  any  scenery  their  eyes  could  rest  upon. 

**  Upon  my  word,  Vivian's  girl  is  a  handsome  one !"  said  Lord 
Charles  Percy,  the  master  of  the  hounds.  He  walked  his  horse 
to  where  Mr.  Vivian  and  his  daughter  were  standing.  *  *  I  hope  we 
diall  have  a  good  day's  sport,  Vivian ;  you  weren't  out  on  Friday — 
we  had  such  a  run !  Miss  Vivian,  you're  prepared  to  leap  a  [five- 
boiTed  gate  fao-day, — are  you  not  ?  and  to  be  in  at  the  death  1" 

•*I  am  prepared  to  try,  at  least,"  replied  Adelaide,  **if  my 
fiitlier  were  prepared  to  give  his  oonsent." 

•*  'Which  I  certainly  am  not ;  I  don't  wish  her  neck  broken 
just  yet ;  so  do  let  me  beg,  Lord  Charles,  that  you  do  no^  incite  to 
inmboidination. " 

•*Next  season,"  said  Adelaide,  with  a  lowered  voice.  "  I  must 
figitt  papa  with  my  own  weapons ;  but  I  tMon  to  hunt  next  season." 

•*  You  say  it  as  if  you  meant  it,"  said  her  companion. 

*•  That  is  just  what  I  do  !*' 

There  was  some  more  joking ;  several  young  men  came  to  have 
a  wud  or  two  with  old  Vivian,  and  take  a  look  at  his  daughter^ 
wlio  was  quite  conscious  of  her  own  good  looks. 
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/  Hie  hounds  had  been  drawing  the  wood  on  the  right  hand  side 
gome  time;  at  last  the  weloome  call  was  heard^  '' They're  off  I 
they're  off!" 

;  **  Good  morning,  Miss  Vivian— we  will  ride  together  next  year  ; 
ib's  a  shame  to  leave  you." 

;:.  The  horses  broke  into  a  quick  trot,  and  Adelaide  found  herself 
alohe,  with  only  William,  the  groom,  behind  her.     There  were  other 
ladies  in  the  field ;  several  stopped,  in  passing,  to  inquire  after  Mrs. 
Titian.  Lady  Betty  Percy  reined  in  her  ponies,  and  begged  to  know 
if)  Mrs.  Vivian  were  quite  well  ? 

..:  Adelaide  had,  from  her  first  introduction  to  her,  felt  an  in- 
stinctive dislike  to  Lord  Charles's  sister,— a  dislike  shared  by  few, 
for. Lady  Betty  was  a  gentle,  retiring  person,  whose  first  thought 
was  always  how  she  could  give  pleasure  to  those  she  met  with, 
tad  whose  last  thought  was  always  about  her  own  importance. 

.  Lord  Charles's  attentions  were  agreeable  to  Adelaide,  and  Lady 
Betty's  parties  were  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Therefore  Adelaidb 
concealed  her  dislike,  and  answered,  with  politeness,  Lady  Betty's 
inquiries. 

.  ''William,  I  wish  to  practice  leaping,"  said  his  mistress, 
haughtily,  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  alone.  ''  I  certainly  intend 
to  fellow  next  year  ;  keep  close  to  me." 

The  groom  obeyed,  and  Adelai4e  spent  an  hour  in  taking  violent 
exercise,  until  horses  and  groom  were  alike  tired,  althou^  their 
mistress  seemed  unwearied. 

Mrs.  Vivian  was  a  quiet,  lady-like  woman,  in  delicate  health. 
She  still  possessed  the  remains  of  great  beauty ;  but  she  looked  old 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  two  fsdr  little  children,  about  three  and 
five  years  of  age,  who  were  playing  on  a  footstool  at  her  feet* 
She  had  married  her  cousiq,  Charles  Vivian,  of  Hepburn  Manor, 
a  widower  with  one  daughter,  late  in  life,  and  their  union  had 
proved  a  happy  one. 

.  Adelaide,  Mr.  Vivian's  daughter  by  a  former  marriage,  had 
been  placed  at  a  good  school  at  the  age  of  nine.  She  did  not  return 
home  upon  her  father's  second  marriage ;  but  when  she  completed 
her  eighteenth  year  she  left  school,  and  came  to  take  her  place  in  her 
fether's  house. 

Her  stepdaughter  cost  gentle  Mrs.  Vivian  many  anxious 
thoughts.  She  did  not  feel  equaUto  cope  with  her  headstrong  nature ; 
she  shrank  from  the  first  step  towards  discord  in  their  happy  hon^e, 
and  y^t  she  felt  that  a  strong  will,  and  a  firm  judicious  lusiild,  must 
be  exercised,  to  keep  her  new  daughter  under  proper  control. 
Adelaide  had  been  at  home  during  six  months.  She  tormented  her 
maid,  she  petted  her  horse,  she  was  constantly  grumbling  at  the 
weather,  and  she  wrote  closely- written,  sheets  to  a  bosom  friend 
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who  hadleft  school  at  the  aame  time  as  she  had  left  it.  Such  was 
the  list  of  her  occupations — she  never  read,  she  seldom  practind 
the  piano,  her  portfolios  lay  empty.  She  was  constantly  telling 
Mrs.  Yivian  she  thought  children  were  great  bores,  their  proper 
place  was  with  their  nurse.  She  yawned  in  an  arm-chair,  if  th^ 
hax^pened  to  be  a  wet  day,  and  wished  some  other  caller  would 
oome  than  ''that  dull  Lady  Betty,'*— Lady  Betty  being  Mrs; 
Vivian's  most  intimate  friend.  She  was  an  uncomfortable  inmate 
to  enter  the  home  which  Charles  Yivian  and  his  wife  had  shared  so 
happily  together  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  Mrs.'  Yivian  began  to 
realise  that  her  domestic  peace  was  at  an  end,  and  to  ding  to  the 
hope  that  her  husband  would  not  also  discover  it.  She  had  tried 
to  win  her  stepdaughter's  a£fection  and  confidence,  and  she  had 
foiled.  Seeing  how  discontented  Adelaide  was  at  home,  she 
allowed  her  more  liberty  in  riding  and  driving  about  the  country 
than  her  reason  quite  sanctioned,  trusting  to  the  known  fidelity  of  the 
old  groom  of  the  fBOdily  to  protect;  and  take  care  of  his  young  mistress. 

Mrs.  Yivian  had  seated  herself  with  a  large  tapestry  frame  in 
the  low  window  of  the  drawing-room  at  Hepburn.  The  view  from 
the  window  extended  over  the  park  for  many  miles ;  her  children, 
the  sedate  five-year-old  Silvia,  and  the  merry  little  Phillis,  were 
playing  at  her  feet,  and  she  was  in  a  deep  reverie,  when  Adelaide 
entered,  bright  and  glowing  from  her  morning's  ride. 

''Such  a  pleasant  ride  I  have  had,  mamma!"  she  exclaimed, 
throwing  herself  into  an  easy  chair. 

**  The  hounds  must  have  been  very  long  in  finding  a  fox," 
remarked  Mrs.  Yivian,  "  to  detain  you  so  late." 

'*0h!  no,"  replied  Adelaide,  *' the  fun  I  have  had  has  been 
leaping  brooks  and  gates  with  William.  I  cleared  one  gate  three 
limes.     William  says  I  am  quite  able  to  follow  the  hounds." 

**  Adelaide,"  said  Mrs.  Yivian,  gently,  **  William  did  not  knowj 
but  you  must  have  remembered,  that  your  fetther  said  he  hated  to 
see  ladies  jump  a  gate,  and  that  he  would  never  allow  you  to 
attempt  it." 

''I  can't  remember  everything  papa  chooses  to  say  after 
dinner,"  muttered  his  daughter :  *'  he  should  not  say  such  things 
if  he  wishes  to  be  obeyed.  Phillis,  you  tiresome  little  thing,  leave 
mywhip  alone;  how  of  ten  am  I  to  tell  you  ? — leave  it  alone,  Isay!" 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice,  as  the  chDd  continued  to  touch  the 
diver  head — "  or  I  will  make  you  feel  it." 

The  colour  rose  to  Mrs.  Yivian's  face.  '*  Silvia,  my  dear,  take 
your  little  sister  upstaiis,  to  prepare  for  your  dinner.  Adelaide, 
luncheon  is  on  the  table  I" 

Addaide  looked  a  little  ashamed. 

Mr.  Grey,  the  curate  of  Hepburn,  was  announced.    At  once 
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Adelaide  was  all  smiles ;  during  luncheon  she  was  witty*  sparkliag^ 
and  merry,  and  Mr.  Grey  left  the  house  fiar  more  intoxicated  by 
.  Miss  Vivian's  charming  manner  than  by  the  two  glasses  of  sherry 
he  had  dmnk  at  the  luncheon,  table. 

Happy  Mrs.  Yivian,  in  her  delicate  health,  to  have  such  a 
daughter  at  hand — such  a  companion  for  her  quiet  hours — such  an 
tfder  sister  for  her  little  children — such  spirit  and  bumouTy  to 
beguile  the  approaching  winter  evenings  ! 

Ah,  Mr.  Grey ;  what  would  you  not  give  to  have  that  lovely 
ereature  sitting  opposite  your  fireside  each  lonely  evening^,  flashing 
wit  and  fun  from  those  large  brown  eyes  ?  But  you  sigh,  and  think 
Adelaide  Vivian  is  reserved  for  another  lot  than  that,— to  grace 
another  fireside  than  yours. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  Adelaide  was  sitting  in  her 
prettily-furnished  bedroom ;  a  warm  flannel  dressing-gown  wrapped 
loosely  round  her,  her  feet  slipped  into  dainty  little  fur  slippers,  her 
arm-chair  and  little  writing-table  drawn  close  to  ttie  blazing  fire  in 
the  grate.  Therese  had  finished  her  duties  for  the  night,  and  had 
left  her ;  an  open  volume  of  Guy  Mannering  was  lying  on  her  lap, 
jbdlen  from  her  hand,  whilst  Therese  had  been  brushing  the  tresses 
of  glossy  black  hair  which  hung  unfettered  to  her  waist.  She  sat 
in  cosy  meditation  for  some  time,  enjoying  the  pleasant  heat  of  the 
fire,  until  at  last  she  roused  herself;  and  drawing  the  table  close  to 
her  chair,  she  opened  her  desk,  and  commenced  a  letter. 

''Mr  OWN,  MY  Charming  Julia,— 'One  mouth  since  yon  saw  my 
handwriting !  How  can  I  believe  it  possible,  when  I  recal  our  fervent 
promises,  our  tender  vows,  before  we  left  that  stem  prUan  in  which  our 
only  solace  was  each  other's  society  ?  It  Is  not  that  I  have  forgotten  my 
sweet  Julia.  I  liave  done,  violence  to  mj  own  inclinations  in  refi-aining 
from  holding  dear  communion  of  thoughts  with  her.  I  wrote  you  a 
description  of  my  home  and  its  inhabitants  as  they  appeared  to  me  at 
first  sight,  and  I  have  purposely  waited  for  one  month,  till  I  understood 
my  position  more  fiilly,  and  saw  where  and  how  I  ought  to  be,  either 
defensive  or  aggressive.  Life  is  dull,  my  dailing.  If  you  were  here,  the 
eommonplace  events  of  daily  life  might  afford  us  some  amusement ;  but  it 
is  tedious  work  laughing  at  one's  own  jokes.  However,  I  have  no 
compbunt  to  utter  about  my  present  home.  '  Home '  I  scarcely  consider 
it;  it  is  only  a  haltin^^laee,  a  wayside  inn,  where  I  rest  between  two 
joumejB^— the  school  which  I  have  lefi>  with  all  its  stiffiien,  its  tatoring^ 
ita  prosy  proprieties^  to  the  happy  married  life  n^ch  I  have  no  doiibt 
will  soon  be  mine ;  which,  in  whatever  form  it  comes^  will  give  me 
enjoyment  and  lideriy,  I  do  so  hate  having  perpetually  to  ask,  *  May  I  do 
this?*  ^  Can  I  do  that  ?'  Piqpa  has  given  me  a  horse— my  dear  Velvet— 
which,  after  my  own  Julia,  I  love  fondest  of  anything  on  earth ;  but  as  I 
may  not  go  out  alone,  and  the  groom  l&  constantly  occupied  in  someway 
for  Mrs.  Vivian,  I  am  often  compelled  to  stay  in  on  the  veiy  days  I  most 
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to  go  (Nit  I  era  tell  jou  erBtythisg  in  tbe  hoiue  giroB  wij  to  Mrs. 
Vivian.  I  suppose  it  is  alwajs  bo.  However,  she  does  not  botJb^  me^ 
and  has  a  quiet  way  about  her  I  rather  like.  I  suspect  somotimas  she  has 
not  jet  shown  her  daws. 

**  If  papa  had  any  generosity  he  would  keep  a  groom  for  me,  but  he  is 
too  fond  of  hunting  to  do  that ;  however,  I  shall  manage.  Papa  has  a 
way  of  talking,  that  puts  me  into  such  a  rage,  about  girls  being  useful, 
and  daughters  helping  their  mothen^  be.  He  actually  said  to-night  to 
Mrs.  Vivian,  '  that  he  was  sure  she  overdid  herself ;  that  I  ought  to  take 
the  teaching  of  Fhillis  and  Silvia  off  her  hands.  It  would  be  a  pleasant 
occupation  for  me  !*  A  pleasant  occupation,  indeed !  I  can  pi'omise  you  I 
did  not  look  as  if  I  thought  so.  She  saw  it ;  for  she  said  at  once^  *  Oh  no» 
Charles  1  teaching  the  children  is  my  greatest  pleasure ;  I  can  give  it  up 
to  no  one !' 

''Teach  their  children,  forsooth!  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  an 
eldeTHsister  drudge  of  myself.  I  have  sometimes  a  hoirid  fear  that  she  is 
shamming  delicate,  so  as  to  get  off  taking  me  to  balls  this  season  ;  but  she 
conld  not  be  quite  as  wicked  as  that — do  you  think  she  could  ?  I  should  call 
that  being  a  really  cruel  st^uttother.  Woold  not  yon  ?  It  is  the  only 
motherly  duty  I  require  at  her  hands,  and  if  she  fidls  in  that  she  will  be 
a  worthlesR  creature ! 

^  It  was  great  fun  at  the  meet  this  morning.  I  saw  lots  of  people^ 
future  partners  at  the  hunt  balL  Velvet  and  I  did  not  look  bad.  You 
know  I  always  look  well  in  my  habit  with  my  veil  down.  I  see  Lord 
Charles  Percy  admires  me.  He  is  ugly,  but  he  is  veiy  pleasant,  and  he 
has  a  pretty  place  near  here.  Lady  Charles  Percy  would  soimd  nice.  I 
should  not  mind  having  Lord  Charles  Percy  as  a  hnsband  if  he  were 
handsomer — if  he  had  but  the  face  of  a  young  farmer's  son  here.  Oh, 
Jidia !  he  is  such  a  beauty  !^my  style  of  beauty,  not  yours.  You  being 
sandy-coloured  always  admired  dark  men ;  I  admire  has  nen,  and  this 
young  fiurmer  is  so  handsome  !  I  do  so  like  to  look  at  handsome  men. 
When  I  get  very  dull  in  the  afternoon,  I  walk  up  the  road  just  to  have  a 
dghtof  him  as  he  walks  from  his  work.  I  wish  Lord  Charles  had  sodi  a 
&oea8  he  has.  I  always  do  think  when  people,  especially  girls,  are 
handsome,  as  fine-looking  as  I  am,  their  families  have  no  right  to  expect 
them  to  work  and  be  useful — to  drudge  like  a  plain  Cinderella.  We  give 
pleasure  by  being  looked  at,  and  that  is  enough.  I  shall  tell  papa  my 
opinion,  if  he  says  anything  more  about  my  teaching  the  children ;  it  is 
ridiculous  of  him  to  expect  such  a  thing ! 

"My  most  precious  Julia,  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  pour  out  my 
soul  to  you  in  this  way,  but  only  a  poor  comfort  in  comparison  to  what  it 
would  be  if  we  were  together ;  our  arms  entwined  in  each  other,  and  our 
mutual  troubles  poured  into  each  other's  hearts,  without  a  shadow  or  a 
dood  to  divide  one  loving  heart  from  the  other.  From  what  you  tell  me 
of  your  aunt  she  must  be  a  tyrant,  a  Grorgon  in  petticoats ;  but  I  would 
roBiat  her  tooth  and  nail  and  assert  yoor  independence.  I  do  think  the 
last  generation  are  unbearable  in  their  encroaGhmants  on  the  rights  of  the 
present  one. 
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'<  My  fin  10  bnt  a  flickering  flame ;  thft  dying  eab&tB  am  tlie  bp|MMite 
of  whai  onr  loveiB,— "and  will  be ;  a  constant  boniing  flame,  bright  and 
constant  for  ever. 

'^Mj  precious  Jidia^  daiiing  campanion  of  my  tbooghts,  solaoe  of  my 
txx>ubleB^ 

**  Ever  your  most  devoted, 

^Adslaidx. 
^  November  3,  18—,  Hepburn  Manor." 

^P.S. — I  wonder  if  yoa  and  I  would  have  been  better  off  bad  our 
mothen  lived.  I  should  have  had  less  excuse  for  escaping  being 
governess  at  home.  You  must  come  to  me  in  January.  We  shall  have 
all  sorts  of  fim,  and  you  shall  then  see  this  killingly  handsome  Roger.  I 
think  I  shall  get  up  a  little,  quite  a  little  flirtation,  by  way  of  amusement 
diese  dull  days.    I  can  drop  it  when  the  winter  visiting  commences." 


CHAPTER  n. 

Princes  and  lofds  an  but  the  bzMth  of  kinga, 
Aq  hoDflst  ma&*a  th«  nobleat  work  of  Qod. 

Distant  one  mile  jfrom  Hepburn  Manor  stood  Hepburn  Grange, 
a  farm-house,  a  homestead,  fall  of  the  activity  and  bustle  of 
modem  life ;  and  yet  speaking  from  every  crank  and  crevice,  from 
its  stone  mullions  and  latticed  windows,  from  its  large  stone 
hearths  and  old  oak  timbers,  down  to  the  very  spacious  tithe-bam 
and  rambling  outhouses,  of  the  days  of  monastic  wealth,  when 
Hepburn  Grange  had  first  been  erected.  They  had  chosen  well  and 
wisely,  those  monks  of  old.  In  a  country  where  every  scene 
was  lovely,  where  hill  and  dale,  moorland  and  stream,  were  alike 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  they  had  selected  the  loveliest  spot  of  all 
on  which  to  build  Hepburn  Grange. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  the  farm-house  had  been 
inhabited  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Thirkeld.  Roger  Thirkelds 
and  Brian  Thirkelds  had  succeeded  each  other  time  after  time  in 
the  parish  books  of  Hepburn.  From  father  to  son,  again  and 
again,  young  Thirkelds  had  first  seen  light  in  the  spacious  best 
room  of  the  Grange,  under  the  shadow  of  the  housewife's  best 
tapestry  curtains — one  of  those  family  heirlooms  fix)m  monastic 
days.  Their  first  tottering  steps  had  been  up  the  hiU-side,  behind  the 
Grange,  to  pluck  from  Nature's  garden  some  of  her  many  beauties ; 
'  eadi  child  had  in  its  turn  fallen  into  that  old  fish-pond,  which  lay 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Grange— fallen  in,  and  been  drawn  out, 
with  life  almost  extinct.  It  was  not  on  record  that  a  Thirkeld 
child  had  ever  met  a  watery  grave  in  those  rich  fish-ponds ;  that 
they  should  be  half  drowned  seemed  a  necessary  baptism  to  the 
Thirkeld  race,  without  which  none  could  prosper. 
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The  Thirkdda  were  not  a  race  of  scholars.  The  women  kamt 
wfaa4  tlieir  mothers  oould  teadi  them — cleanliness,  thrift,  and  all 
housewifery  virtues  :  he  was  a  lucky  fellow  who  wooed  and  won  a 
late  bdonging  to  tibe  Thirkelds  of  Hepburn  Orange ;  for  besides 
the  dower  each  girl  took  with  her,  he  infused  into  his  family  a 
blood  in  which  virtue,  probity,  and  honesty  were  a  never.failing 
inheritance. 

The  men^  too,  were  no  scholars,  except  in  what  nature  taught 
them.  They  grew  to  manhood  amongst  the  cattle,  the  sheep,  and 
the  poultry.  They  knew  the  habits  of  animals,  of  the  birds  in 
the  wood,  the  insects  on  the  moor,  better  than  they  knew  the  ways 
of  men.  They  loved  the  very  soil  on  their  feuin,  and  the  soil 
seemed  to  love  them,  for  it  yielded  a  heavy  produce,  and  year 
after  year  the  crops  yielded  golden  harvests,  until  the  bams' 
groaned  with  their  weight,  and  ease  and  plenty  reigned  at  Hep. 
bum. 

Soger  Thirkeld  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  North-oountry  farmer. 
He  was  six  feet  in  stature,  and  the  width  across  his  shoulders,  and 
his  massive  chest,  warranted  him  to  carry  twice  the  weight  of  an 
ordinary  man.  He  was  a  canny  Northumbrian,  a  man  of  few 
words,  but  when  he  did  speak  it  was  to  the  point.  The  reins  of 
government  he  left  entirely  to  his  wife, — ^the  household  arrange- 
ments,  the  education  of  their  children,  was  left  to  her,  and  she 
was  equal  to  her  position. 

It  was  closing  in,  about  five  o'clock  of  the  day  on  which  the 
hounds  had  met  at  Foxhoe,  for  a  cold,  frosty  night;  but  the  frost 
iCnd  cold  outside  only  served  to  make  the  contrast  the  greater 
inside  the  spacious  hall  called  The  House,  at  Hepburn. 

The  lower  part  of  the  room  was  surroimded  by  wainscoting  of 
polished  oak,  rubbed  until  it  almost  served  as  a  looking.glass,  and 
until  the  house  puppy  had  been  known  to  bark  at  his  own  reflec- 
tion in  the  oak  panelling.  Above  the  wainscoting,  shelves  were 
fastened  to  hold  the  rows  upon  rows  of  bright  coppers,  glistening 
lids,  tins  of  all  kinds,  candlesticks,  and  pewters,  all  dazzling  in 
their  brightness  and  purity.  An  oak  clock  stood  in  one  comer  of 
the  room ;  opposite  to  it  a  cupboard  with  bookshelves,  which  held 
the  not  extensive  library  of  Hepburn.  There  was  an  oak  sofa, 
covered  with  the  tidiest  of  patchwork  of  cotton  for  common  days, 
succeeded  by  a  patchwork  of  silk  for  higher  days.  The  sofa  was 
there  to  show  off  the  needlework  of  former  housewives.  Woe 
betide  the  girl  who  was  foiuid  resting  her  limbs  on  that  family  sofa. 
A  large  oak  table  with  folding  leaves  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room;  but  the  home-like  comfort  was  to  be  found  nearer  to  the 
laicge  hearthstone,  where  a  wood  fire  lighted  with  its  flickering 
blase  the  whole  room. 
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la  one  capacious  ana«chair  Bat  Boger  Thirk«ld,  as  he  had  en. 
tered  fix>m  his  day's  work.  His  heavy  boots  weie  left  in  the 
kitchen,  and  his  little  Mary  had  brought  him  the  thin  shoes  fitted 
for  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  house.  Mary,  a  maiden  of 
six  summers,  had  clambered  on  to  his  knee,  and  was  whispering 
into  his  ear  her  little  baby  secrets,  which  '  mother  must  not  hear.' 
Opposite  her  husband  sat  Martha  Thirkeld.  Had  Heaven  not 
made  her  an  English  feurmer's  wife,  her  commanding  figure,  her 
straight  aquiline  features,  her  quick  eagle  eye,  might  have  pointed 
her  out  as  a  Gipsy  queen  or  a  Boman  matron.  H^  fingers  plied 
her  knitting  needles,  and  her  eyes  rested  with  some  dissatisfactiou 
on  the  figure  of  a  young  girl  making  buttered  toast  before  the  fire. 

'*  Here  comes  Brian,"  said  little  Poll,  as  the  door  opened. 
'^  Now  we  maun  get  our  supper ;  I'm  fair  hungered." 

Their  first-bom,  a  fine-looking  man  of  about  five-and-t^enty, 
entered  the  house.  Sense  and  strength,  moral  and  physical,  were 
depicted  on  his  face. 

Milly,  a  soft,  pretty-looking  femner's  daughter  of  seventeen, was 
preparing  the  tea,  and  one  seat  was  empty. 

The  farmer  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  all  bowed  their  heads 
whilst  he  uttereda  simple  *'  Thank  Qod  for  these  and  all  EQs  bles- 
sings," and  the  meal  began  in  earnest. 

'* Boger  is  late  to-night." 

'*  I  suspect  he  was  after  the  hounds,"  said  his  brother  Bdan, 
*'  they  found  in  Fozhoe ;  but  they  have  been  about  chief  part  of  the 
day." 

A  man's  step  was  heard^  and  a  clear  voice  whistling,  **  There's 
nae  luck  about  the  house." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  second  son  entered.  He  was  the  beauty 
of  the  family,  the  flower  of  their  flock.  His  figure  was  tall,  weU 
formed,  and  active ;  his  face  was  faultless  in  feature ;  bright,  meixy, 
blue  eyes  lent  life  and  fun  to  his  face ;  his  golden  hair  curled  tight 
round  his  wdl-shaped  head.  A  sculptor  migbt  have  chosen  him 
as  a  type  of  the  beauty  of  youth  and  strength. 

His  cap,  which  hedid  not  take  off  until  his  mother  quietly  raised 
it  from  his  head,  was  a  little  on  (me  side.  He  had  the  jaunty  air 
of  one  thoroughly  pleased  with  himself. 

He  seated  himself  at  the  table,  where  his  sister  Milly  bad 
reserved  a  seat  for  him,  and  his  first  act  was  to  draw  her  towards 
him,  kiss  her,  and  exclaim — 

*^  Well,  Sill,  you  hare  never  been  and  eaten  all  the  buttered 
toast  t" 

''  Kept  the  best  platefiil  &r  Boger,"  she  whispered,  and  rose  to 
take  it  fimn  the  fander,  where  it  had  been  keeping  hot  for  him. 

"  Mother,  you  have  not  scolded  my  Sill  whilst  Iv'e  been  away !" 
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**  She  deserved  it,  anyhow/'  answered  the  mother,  widi  a  amile. 

**  Well,  then,  set  at  me,  old  mother.  My  shoulders  can  bear  it 
better  than  these  little  soft  onea  "  And  he  }Hnched  Milly  with  his 
strong  fingers  until  she  called  out  in  pretended  pain. 

It  was  a  meny  time,  the  evening  meal  at  HepbunL  Soger 
carried  an  atmosphere  of  iiin  about  with  him  wherever  he  wentl 
Under  lus  protection,  soft  little  MiUy,  unthawed,  ventured  to  make 
jokes  of  her  own,  and  laugh  at  her  brother's,  without  fear  of  some 
sharp  reproof  from  her  mother  ;  for  Milly  Thirkeld  was  no  worthy 
desoendant  of  her  race  in  her  mother's  eyes. 

A  soft,  idle,  pretty  little  thing,  ' '  She'd  have  done  well  enough  to 
sit  on  a  lady's  sofa  all  day,  drive  about  in  a  carriage  with  a  lacquey 
before  her,  and  another  behind  her,  as  Lady  9etty  does  ;  but  she's 
no  more  good  as  a  farmer's  daughter  than  a  silver  pheasant  wad 
be  to  do  the  work  of  a  bam-door  hen  I" 

Such  was  Mrs.  Thirkeld's  opinion  of  her  eldest  daughter,  which 
she  from  time  to  time  imparted  to  her  son  Boger  when  she  had  to 
blame  him  for  supporting  her  in  idle  ways,  and  filling  her  head 
with  all  manner  of  nonsense,  as  she  declared  that  he  did. 

"  Come  along.  Sill,"  said  young  Roger,  as  he  pushed  his  cap 
on  to  the  table;  ''  I  am  going  to  make  music  this  night.  You 
maun  get  a  lantern,  and  come  wi'  me.'* 

"  Roger,"  whispered  Milly  into  his  ear,  **  I've  a  power  of 
stitching  to  do,  and  mother  said  I  shouldna  gang  to  bed  till  it  were 
done." 

•*  Mother  1"  said  Roger;  "  Sill  must  come.  I  maun  have  some- 
body to  hand  the  music  for  me.  A  lass  should  mind  her  brother 
before  she  minds  a  bundle  of  auld  clothes  I" 

•*  Get  along  wi*  you  I"  cried  out  little  Poll.  Ye  make  sic*  a 
clamour,  father  and  I  can  do  nothing  for  yer  noise !" 

Roger  dragged  the  half-reluctant  Milly  away,  and  soon  the 
distant  sound  of  a  flute,  piping  through  half-broken  bars  of  the  old 
air—  ^ 

**  Oh  wliistle  and  I*U  oome  to  you,  my  lad," 

mingled  with  constant  peals  of  laughter,  came  from  an  empty 
chamber,  to  which  Roger  and  his  sister  had  retired. 

The  stout  servant-girl  came  in*  from  the  kitchen,  carried  away 
the  tea-things  and  wiped  down  the  table ;  the  home  looked  as  bright 
aDMl  shining  as  before.  Poll  lit  her  father's  pipe,  climbed  once 
more  on  to  his  knee,  and  opened  a  picture  horn-book,  from  which 
she  pretended  to  give  him  a  reading-leason ;  interlarding  it  with 
kisses,  and  scoldings,  as  the  fiather  pretended  not  to  know  his 
aljphabet ;  forgetting  every  few  minutes  her  roU  as  schoolmistress^ 
whilst  she  informed  him  of  some  new  event  amongst  her  friends  in 
the  poultry-yaid, — ^how  an  egg  had  been  found  with  two  yolks  in  it. 
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and  how  the  gander  bad  ran  at  Hilly's  1^  because  she  had  tome 
new  red  stockings  on,  which  Soger  had  bought  her  at  Hexhaxa 
fair ;  and  how  the  old  black  hen,  that  had  been  missing  so  xnany 
days,  and  which  they  thought  the  fox  had  stolen,  had  come  that 
morning  into  the  farmyard,  with  twelve  young  chickens  at  her  feet — 
**  she  hatched  them  all  alone,  and  mother  has  given  'em  all  to  me. 
I've  put  'em  in  the  old  kennel,  and  got  a  wee  bit  of  carpet  to  put 
on  't  ground  to  keep  'em  warm ;  and  when  they're  big,  I  shall  sell 
'em  at  the  Manor,  and  get  heaps  of  siller  for  'em."  She  chattered 
on  to  her  father,  until  she  fell  asleep  in  his  arms  ;  he  would  not 
move,  for  fear  of  a^rakening  his  little  darling,  but  said — 

*' Why  isn't  Milly  here  to  tak  the  bairn  up  to  its  bed  t" 

''Milly  is  never  bye,  if  there's  ony thing  to  be  done.  Dinah 
must  come." 

Dinah  was  summoned  from  the  kitchen,  and  little  Mary,  was 
carried  away  sleeping,  to  continue,  in  her  dreams,  her  pleasures,  and 
her  cares,  amongst  the  poultry.  The  mother  sat  constantly  clicking 
her  needles,  as  the  stocking  grew  under  her  fingers,  and  her  son 
Brian  sat  by  her  side,  deep  in  some  book  on  agricidture. 

**  Roger,"  said  his  sister,  as  he  rested  his  breathing  organs  after 
some  unusually  fine  flourish ;  ''if  you  were  to  go  away,  I  think  I 
should  drown  mysel'  in  the  fish-pond." 

'^Not  you,  Sill!  you  haven't  the  pluck;  and,  besides  that^ 
you'd  take  up  with  some  lad,  and  think  him  a  deal  finer  than  iver 
I  war." 

*•  Not  I,"  said  Milly,  with  a  pretty  toss  of  her  head ;  **  it's  not 
likely :  why  I  never  see  no  one,  except  when  mither's  about.  She 
thinks,  now,  I'm  ihe  wickedest  lass  that  ever  was  made ;  if  I  got  a 
sweetheart,  there's  no  knowing  what  she  wadna  say.  Nay,  nay» 
Soger,  I  shall  never  have  a  sweetheart.  I  do  believe  my  mother's 
ashamed  that  she  ever  brought  sic  a  thing  as  me  into  't  world." 

'*  Maybe  she'll  have  summut  else  to  be  shamed  of  fore  long," 
said  the  brother ;  "  she'd  need,  if  she's  shadled  of  such  a  bonny 
lass  as  you.  I'll  tell  you  what.  Sill,  there's  a  sight  of  fine  things 
in  this  world,  just  roimd  about  here,  within  ten  miles  of 
Hexham ; — ^what  a  bonny  thing  you  are,  and  what  a  fine  creetur 
the  mother  is!" 

•*  She  is,  indeed,"  said  Sill,  humbly ;  "  but  she's  ower  grand  for 
me.  I  niver  can  be  like  her,  and  she's  always  flouting  and  calling 
of  me." 

**  And,  Sill,"  continued  her  brother,  '*I  did  see  such  a  rare 
beauty  this  morning !  It's  Squire, Vivian's  daughter.  I'd  seen  her 
mony  times  afore,  but  niver  on  horseback ;  she  look'd  as  if  she  wem 
growed  to  t'  boss,  and  she  had  such  a  pair  of  eyes — ^they  went  stridght 
thnmgh  a  fellow.     I'd  a  good  look  at  her,  for  after  t'  fox  was  found, 
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flhe  began  a  jumping  and  a  leaping  by  hersel/  with  only  William; 
be.  who  lives  up  at  Manor,  by  her  side.  Did'nt  I  wish  I  were 
William !  and  she  laughed  and  talked  to  him — oh !  she  waur  a  real 
spanking  beauty  r* 

*'  I've  seen  her  at  churchy"  said  Milly.  ''  She  has  large  eyes,  but 
I  thou^t  she  looked  so  high  and  sharp-like." 

'*  Not  she !  that's  only  her  fine  spirrit.  Quality,  real  quality, 
am*t  such  soft  little  Molly's  as  the  likes  of  you.  Mother  might  have 
made  real  quality,  if  she'd  had  the  edication  of  'em  betimes."    i 

After  tiiis  digression  they  fell  to  their  music  again.  It  was 
almost  nine  o'clock  bef(»:e  the  two  returned  to  the  house,  where  the 
fsjxnlj  w^e  seated. 

"Oh  my!"   eiclaimed  Milly,  as  she  looked  at  the  old  clock, 
*'  I'd  no  notion  it  war  so  late.     Not  a  stitch  of  mending  done." 
/'  Of  course  you  hadn't,"  said  her  mother,  sternly. 

Milly  looked  abashed,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  with  her 
hands  before  her,  looking  a  pretty  picture  of  mock  humility. 

As  the  clock  pointed  to  the  figure  nine  Milly  rose  and  jdaoed 
the  family  Bible  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Old  Boger  Thirkeld 
shook  out  his  pipe,  and  took  his  place  at  the  table ;  Dinah  and  the 
two  men-servants  came  in ;  all  who  could  read  opened  their  Bibles 
and  read,  verse  by  verse,  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament ;  a  short 
prayer  fdlowed,  and  then  labour  was  over  to  all,  even  to  Milly,  for 
the  day,  and  they  were  all  free  to  seek  their  rest,  as  soon  as  they 
were  inclined. 

The  evening  reading  and  prayer  always  concluded  the  day's 
work.  No  matter  who  was  present,  or  who  was  absent,  the  Bible 
was  placed  on  the  table ;  and  the  father,  if  he  were  at  home,  and  if 
not  the  father,  then  the  mother,  called  God's  protection  on  their 
home,  and  their  belongings,  through  the  perils  of  night. 

'^  Stop,  mother,"  said  Boger,  as  the  others  went  upstairs  to  the 
bed,  "  I'm  going  to  have  a  pipe,  and  I  maun  have  a  bit  of  chat  wi' 

The  folded  stocking  was  unfEustened,  and  the  needles  commenced 
their  work  again. 

"Do let  those  puir  needles  rest!"  exclaimed  her  son;  **you 
niver  can  be  idle  like  any  other  Christian.  Well,  you  may  as  well 
go  on,  for  you'd  not  look  like  the  mother,  if  you  sat  with  your 
hands  afore  you." 

**  Maybe  I  should  look  like  Milly,"  said  his  mothef. 

**  That's  just  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  have  a  bit  of  talk 
wi'  you  about,  mother ;  you're  ower  hard  on  our  little  Sill ;  you 
will  mak'  more  come  out  of  her  than  there's  in  her,  and  you 
WCOfri*  yoursel',  and  worrit  the  bit  of  life  ox^t  of  her." 

"  I  don't  know  what's  in  her,"  said  the  angry  mother ;  "  I  only 
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know  I  get  nothing  ont  of  her ;  die  is  a  lazy,  feckless  wean,  with  a 
fair  tongue  and  a  sonsy  tsLce^  bnt  all  nonsense  and  folly  within.'' 

"  She's  a  rare  bonny  lass !"  persisted  the  brother ;  "  let  Dinshh 
do't  work,  and  set  Milly  to  summat  else;  if  she  winna  fieLsh 
hersel'  with  work,  she's  a  gude-hearted  lass,  bnt  you  flout  and 
womt  the  roses  out  of  her  cheeks.  Look  here,  mother !  if  she's 
a  good  lass  to  you,  till  Martlemas ;  let  her  gang  wi'  me  for  a 
day's  outing  to  Hexham.     Will  ye,  mother.?"    ' 

.  "  Not  to  t'  fair,  Roger — ^not  to  t*  £a.ir,  I  winna  what  for  do  you 
axe  me?" 

''  But,  mother,  I'll  look  after  her ;  and  she  never  sees  a  soul 
here." 

*'  You  look  after  her !  you'll  go  off  larking,  and  leave  some  idle 
chap  to  see  her  home.  He'll  cram  her  to  thfe  full  with  rubbish,  for 
she  is  well-nigh  filled  already,  and  she'll  be  waur  than  ever.  No, 
Roger,  I'll  have  no  sweethearting  for  Milly !" 

**  You'd  sweethearts  of  your  own,  mother." 

"  I  had,"  said  the  mother  with  a  smile,  **  but  I  was  older  than 
her  before  I  began,  and  I  had  more  sense  in  my  wee  finger  than  she 
carries  in  her  whde  body.  When  Milly  can  work  like  a  feurmer's 
daughter,  I'll  think  to  her  being  a  farmer's  wife ;  but  she  shan't  go 
to  a  fair,  to  get  her  head  filled  with  nonsense !" 

"  I'm  vary  glad  I'm  your  lad,  and  none  lass  of  your'n ;  your 
no  a  bad  mither  to  your  lads,  but  your  heart's  like  the  nether 
millstone  towards  your  lasses.  I  wad  puir  little  Sill  were  my  cousin 
and  not  my  sister.  I'd  marry  her  straight  off,  and  tak'  her 
away!" 

"  You'd  rue  it  the  longest  day  you  lived,"  saidhis  mother.  "  If 
3^u  don't  bring  me  a  better  wife  into  t'  house  than  she'll  mak, 
you  had  a  deal  better  never  marry  at  all !  You've  an  ower  soft 
heart,  Roger  ^  I  hope  none  of  those  lying  queans  H  get  t'  length  of 
your  ifoot." 

''  I  don't  believe  you  ever  looked  as  kindly  as  that  on  our  little 
Mill,  in  all  her  days ;"  said  Roger,  who  felt  tibe  loving  glance  from 
his  mother's  eye. 

**  You're  a  pair  of  ne'er-do.wells,''  answered  his  mother,  as  she 
put  up  her  needles  for  the  second  lime,  and  prepao^d  to  leave. 

He  was  right  in  his  surmise.  Brian  was  her  best  son,  but 
Rogeh:  had  his  mother's  heart ;  and  as  to  Milly, — she  was  ashamed 
to  call  such  a  soft  thing  her  daughter.  "She  didn't  liken  the 
Thitkelds,  she  was  very  sure ;  she  didn't  liken  her  people,  thea 
who  did  she  take  after,  this  pretty,  fiur,  rosy  Milly  t^ 
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CHAPTER  m. 

LMigh  on,  fiir  ooiuiiit,  for  to  yon 

AH  Ufa  »  joyooi  yet ; 
Year  h«arte  h«v«  all  tidiigi  to  punafi^ 

And  nothiDg  to  ngrrt. 

Mr«.  Vitiaw  did  not  prove  herself  the  cruel  stepmother  which  her 
daughter  had  feared  she  would.  Her  health  was  delicate ;  neverthe- 
less she  entered  into  Adelaide's  anticipations  of  her  first  ball  with 
as  mudi  keenness  as  Adelaide  could  desire.  Having  been  educated 
at  a  retired  country  school,  Adelaide  had  had  no  opportunities  of 
seeing  any  dancing  beyond  the  dancing  class  at  schooL  She  had 
read  of  balls,  her  school  companions  had  portrayed  in  glowing  terms 
their  dder  sisters'  enjoyments ;  and  now,  at  last,  the  loi^-desired 
hour  was  at  hand  when  .Adelaide  was  to  appear  at  her  first  ba^,— * 
this  maidai  elysium,  where  she  expected  her  beauty  to  receive  its 
lawful  meed. 

''Mr  Sweetest  Julia, — ^What  a  wonderful  coincidence,  that  the 
night  of  jour  debUt  and  of  mine  should  be  the  same !  Did  you  enjoy 
yourself  as  much  as  I  did  ?  It  is  not  possible.  Two  mortals  in  one  night 
could  not  have  attained  the  same  height  of  felicity.  I  long  to  hear  my 
Julians  experience  of  the  world.  I  am  quite  certiun  it  can  only  be  a  set  (^ 
crabbed  old  maids,  miserable  waMowers,  who  speak  of  life  being  sad  and 
Ibn  of  woe ;  my  experience  of  it  is  veiy  different.  Balls*  occupy,  with 
thdr  anticipations  of  pleasure,  and  their  recollections  of  enjoyment^  a 
ooDfiiderable  portion  of  one's  maidenhood ;  and  as  they  are  so  intensely 
^dightfid,  maidenhood  must  be  hi^py.  Everyone  says  married  life  is 
sweeter  by  far  than  unmarried  life ;  therefore  if  girlhood  is  happy,  married 
life  must  be  blissful,  and  [the  world  altogether  a  very  pleasant  place.  That 
18  logic,  and  would  delight  the  heart  of  our  old  science-master,  who 
always  insisted  that  I  never  could  doduoo  a  eondouoa  from,  any  given  fact. 
Now,  to  tell  my  darling  Julia  about  the  events  of  the  two  last  nights— the 
eventful  events.  It  may  be  an  era  in  my  life — who  knows  ?  By  the  way, 
I  do  believe  Zx)rd  Charles  Peit^  is  quite  smitten  with  ms^  an^  so  is  also 
— ^but  you  shall  hear  it  all  in  good  time. 

**  Adelaide  Vivian,  your  humble  servant  wore  a  French  blonde  dreas 
onrer  a  white  satin  skirt,  ti^bdy  gored;  the  dress  had  deep  bouiilotUes  at  the 
bottom,  fastened  with  crimson  roses.  My  hair  was  dressed  in  iandeaux 
s^k,  with  a  tortoisesheU  comb,  surmounted  by  a  wreath  of  crimson  roses, 
to  match  those  on  the  skirt  of  my  dtess.  Some  people  think  one  ought  at 
ene's  fmt  ball  to  appear  in  whit^  amblem  of  maiden  umplicity;  but  white 
doea  not  suit  my  styles  and  I  knew  I  should  look  wdl  with  crimson  head* 
dress  and  trimmings.  There  can  bono  doubt^  our  first  duty  is  to  make  the 
most  of  oar  appearance,  and  I  beliave  I  did  so  ;  fbr  papa  was  in  such  a 
good  temper,  I  almost  then  and  thare  aaked  him  lo  keep  me  a  groom  for 
my  qpedal  use :  however,  I  did  not — still  I  am  certain,  my  aoar  friend^  the 
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waj  to  get  what  jou  want  from  any  man  that  ever  was  bom  is  to  look 
pretty! 

^  We  had  a  fifte^  miles'  driye ;  I  wasin  a  thousand  agonies  lest  my  dress 
should  be  crushed  during  the  long  driye,  as  Mamma  took  the  front  seat^ 
which,  under  the  cutrnmstances,  considering  my  new  dress,  and  my  first 
boll,  she  ought  to  have  left  to  me ;  also  lest  I  should  not  hare  enough 
partners.  U  I  had  sat  out  two  successiye  dances  I  should  never  have 
Bundved  it.  Another  dread  I  had  was,  whether  the  tip  of  my  nose  had 
not  turned  blue,  for  it  was  very  cold,  and  you  know  that  misfortune  some- 
times befids  your  Adelaide.  Pause  a  moment,  and  think  how  awful  a 
catastrophe,  if,  at  my  entrance  into  life,  my  nose  had  been  blue !  Of  what 
avail  would  have  been  Paris  dresses,  or  flashing  eyes,  or  handsome  features  ? 

**  The  drive  came  to  an  end  at  lost :  I  saw,  in  the  ante-room,  that  my 
fears  were  groundless.  Papa  offered  mamma  and  myself  each  an  arm,  and 
with  a  heart  trembling  with  excitement,  we  entered  the  ball-room,  the  goal 
of  so  many  desires  I     We  walked  straight  up  the  room,  towards  a  raised 

dais,  where  sat  the  Duchess  of ,  to  whom  I  was  to  be  introduced ;  we 

wero  half  way  up  the  room,  when  it  seemed  to  me  three  people  came  to 
meet  us.  '  What  a  handsome  girl !'  I  thought  to  myself;  'what  a  beautiful 
figure !  and  how  well  she  canries  herself  V  Can  yon  believe  it  ?  there  was 
a  looking-glass  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  it  was  my  own  self  that  I  was 
admiring.  When  1  discovered  my  absurd  mistake,  I  felt  satisfied  that  if 
oiheni  admired  me  a  tithe  as  much  as  I  unconsciously  admired  myself  my 
first  ball  must  be  a  success.  Dearest  and  fondest  of  friends,  it  was  a  success. 
Zx)rd  Charles  Percy  came  up  to  me  at  once,  and  engaged  me  for  the  first 
dance.  He  said  he  had  several  friends  who  were  dying  to  be  introduced 
to  me,  if  I  would  graciously  permit  it.  I  was  soon  engaged  for  every 
dance.  Mamma  had  the  other  day  expressed  some  puritanical  scruples 
about  waltzing,  but  I  at  once  told  h^  it  was  my  intention  to  waltz,  and 
dance  all  the  new  dances,  and  I  considered  her  objections  most  irrational. 
She  said  no  more.  (I  don't  find  mamma  half  as  difficult  to  silence  as  I  had 
expected.)  ^ 

*^  But  to  return  to  the  ball.  The  spacious  room,  the  beautiful  festoons 
and  decorations,  the  brilliant  lights,  the  enchanting  music,  the  delightful 
dancing,  and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  agreeable  partners,  whispering, 
as  one  waltzes  round  the  room,  some  amusing  nothing, — my  imagination 
had  not  been  sufficiently  vivid  to  conceive  the  beauty  of  such  a  scene ;  my 
pen  is  weak  to  describe  it.  Oh,  why  cannot  our  lives,  whilst  we  are 
young,  be  one  perpetual  ball !  Mamma  and  papa  were  quite  patient.  I 
think  they  were  amused  at  my  pleasure.  They  must,  too,  have  been 
gratified  at  my  success. 

'*  Lord  Charles  asked  mamma  to  allow  me  to  go  and  stay  two  nights 
at  Bellenden.  They  had  a  large  party  staying  with  them,  and  would 
dance  every  evening  if  I  joined  their  party.  Papa  demurred,  and  Lord 
Charles  exclaimed,  '^  Oh !  if  you  are  thinking  about  a  ekaperone^  Lady 
Betty  will  take  Miss  Vivian  under  her  espedal  wing ;  and  I  am  sure 
Lady  Betty  is  chaperone  enough  for  anyone !"  So  it  was  decided  in  my 
fkvour,  and  richly  I  enjoyed  mjwelf.    Lord  Charles  declares  I  must  go  to 
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everj  ball  to  which  he  goes  this  winter ;  as  having  once  seen  me»  eyery 
ball  will  be  fiat  where  I  am  not  I  don't  like  Lady  Betty.  She's  one  of 
jour  qaiet^  make-believe*good  people.  I  don't  think  she  likes  me ;  no 
doabt  she  is  jealous. 

•*  Now,  Julia,  my  darling,  good  night.  How  I  would  talk  to  you,  were 
joa  here,  all  about  my  other  partners,  and  more  about  Lord  Charles,  and 
what  I  think  of  the  whole  world.  Do  yon  remember,  we  both  agreed  we 
would  fall  in  love  as  soon  as  we  could  after  we  left  school  ?  Well,  I  don't 
ftel  the  least  like  Ming  in  love  yet,  and  I  begin  to  suspect  it  was  only  a 
childish  notion  of  ours ;  it  is  much  better  to  make  people  fall  in  love  with 
us ;  have  several  to  say  they  are  dying  for  us,  and  all  the  while  we  not  to 
care  a  bit  for  any. 

^'  Adieu,  my  darling, 

"  Your  fondest 

''Adelaide." 

"  P.S. — I  haven't  time  to  tell  you  of  quite  a  romantic  adventure  I  had 
the  other  day,  in  which  the  chief  actors  were  myself  and  the  young 
fiinner's  son  I  told  you  about    He  has  such  a  smile !" 

'*  Sill,  mak'  yoursel'  ready  a  bit  'fore  church*. time,  and,  you  and 
I,  we'll  gang  for  a  Sunday  walk,"  said  Roger  to  his  sister,  one  fine 
Sunday,  as  they  rose  from  the  dinner-table. 

'^Bide  a  bit,  and  I'll  be  ready,"  said  his  sister.  ''  I  maun 
clear  up  first."  And  Milly  turned  up  the  front  width  of  the 
pretty  plaid  dress  she  had  on,  tucked  up  her  sleeves,  uncovering 
the  snowiest  of  white  arms,  cleared  away  the  dinner  things,  and 
moved  about  with  an  alacrity  which  she  did  not  often  display. 

"  I  do  believe,  if  we'd  always  you,  Roger,  about  a  few  yards 
off  Milly,  to  'tice  her  on,  she'd  do  a  fair  day's  work." 

•'  Roger'd  be  t'  turnip  we  hold  afore  t*  jenny  ass,  to  get  her  to 
go  forward  when  she  sticks  fast,"  suggested  little  Poll. 

"Hand  your  tongue,  PoU!"  said  Roger,  "you  saucy  barm; 
and  never  you  mind  'em.  Sill." 

Sill  did  not  look  as  if  their  remarks  troubled  her  much.  Under 
the  protection  of  Roger's  presence  she  ventured  to  say — 

•*  Mother,  I'm  sure  I  have  been  a  good  lass  all  this  week." 

•*  Well !  you  have,"  said  her  mother ;  "  better  nor  usual." 

**  Hexham  fau*,"  whispered  Roger  to  his  mother  in  a  voice  the 
others  could  not  hear. 

"  No,  Roger ;  no ! "  said  his  mother.  '*  Now,  dinna  gang  and 
fill  the  lassie's  head  wi'  them  thoughts." 

**  I  sail,  if  I  like  I"  retorted  her  son. 

"  A  few  minutes  later  the  brother  and  sister  went  out  together, 
she  dressed  in  her  best  Sunday  dress,  with  her  arm  in  his,  all  smiles 
and  dimples,  as  she  always  was  when  Roger  was  at  her  side. 

They  sauntered  through  the  farmyard,  up  the  old  walled-in 
golden,  into  the  wood  bey^ond.     A  fix>tpath  led  them  to  the  top  of 
1  c 
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the  wood,  where,  concealed  amongst  bushes  and  underwood,  was  & 
pretty  rustic  seat,  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  Roger  and  MiUy,  who 
had  spent  many  a  merry  hour  together  there,  when  the  day's  work 
was  over,  or  when  they  had  been  able  to  make  their  share  of  it 
over  to  some  more  ^  illing  workers. 

The  place  where  they  seated  themselves  commanded  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country  beyond.  To  ih»  right  stood,  on  a  similar  hill, 
the  old  parish  church  of  Hepburn,  in  ch>so  vicinity  to  the  woods 
which  sheltered  the  Manor^hoosBr 

"Sill,  you'll  never  get  to  t*  fidr ;  Aefffr  ism't  a  chance  for  you 
—mother  is  so  set  agen'  it." 

"You  can  do  anything  you  like  with  t'  mither.  When  time 
comes,  maybe,  to  please  you,  she'll  let  me  go.  Oh !  Roger,  I  was 
Tip  at  Manor  t'other  night  with  some  butter  frwn  mother,  and  they 
were  having  t'auld  family  coach  out,  all  yellow  and  smart.  The 
house  was  busy,  t'  young  lady  was  going  to  her  first  ball.  Mrs^ 
Sands  put  me  where  I  wasn't  seen,  and  I  saw  'em  come  down  and 
get  into  t'coach.  Missus  wasnght  grand,  all  in  velvet,  anda  crown 
on  her  head  glittering  with  wee  white  stanes.  Mrs.  Sends  said 
as  how  th^  called  'em  diamonds,  and  tisat  they  cost  a  sight  of 
money — a  deal  more  than  the  rint  father  pays  in  one  year.  When 
the  young  missus  cam'  down,  I  nearly  called  out  loud." 

"  Th£^  wad  ha'  been  a  pretty  job !"  remarked  her  brother,  who 
was  listening  intently.     "  Did  she  look  so  v^ry  grand  T' 

"  I  never  saw  anything  like  it — ^her  dress  was  so  soft  and  white, 
and  she  had  such  roses  in  her  head,  and  she  looked  so  white,  and 
so  grand,  and  so  happy,  Ae  was  just  like  them  beautiful  fairy 
queens  we  read  about,  who  come  to  bring  all  sorts  of  happiness  and 
joy  to  we  puir  mortals  when  we're  troubled.  Ah,  Roger,  what  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  a  lady,  and  have  such  treats  and  such  dresses  I 
I  never  can  be  like  her^  but  mither  sud  let  me  gang  wi'  you  to  t* 
fair.*" 

Before  Milly  had  concluded  her  history  and  her  lament,  there 
was  a  slight  rustle  amongst  the  trees,  and  the  young  fairy  queen 
stood  before  the  astonished  couple.  Not  attired  in  I^rench  blonde, 
with  roses  in  her  hair,  did  she  appear,  but  in  the  usual  walking 
costume  of  the  day — a  gray  poplin  skirt,  which  there  was  no  occasion 
to  loop  up  in  walking,  as  it  was  scanty  in  size,  aad  sufficiently 
short  to  show  her  well-formed  foot  and  ancle ;  a  tight  pelisse  of 
fine  green  cloth,  trimmed  all  roimd  with  a  narrow  band  of  golden 
sealskin,  and  fastening  at  her  throat  with  a  little  stand-up  collar 
of  the  same.  A  small  round  sealskin  hat  was  on  her  head,  bound 
round  with  a  wide  band  of  gold  braid,  hanging  down  with  a  tassel 
on  the  right  side.  Her  hands  were  enclosed  in  a  small  muff  of  the 
ECw^ldin,  to  match  the  remainder  of  her  dress. 
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tSSLj  almost  exclaimed  aloud  with  surprise.  Such  an  apparition 
of  beauty  had  rarely  before  crossed  her  path.  Roger  rose  from  hisr 
seat.  The  sight  of  the  squire's  daughter  did  not  inspire  him  with 
much  alarm. 

Adelaide  seemed  surprised  at  the  meeting  herself,  and  said,  with 
some  confusion — 

"  I  think  I  must  have  lost  my  road.     Am  I  in  private  grounds  1" 

**  Miss  Vivian  ain't  likely  to  walk  anywhere  where  she's  not  on 
the  squire's  land,"  said  Roger,  touching  his  cap.  **  You're  close 
upon  the  Grange.  Will  you  do  my  mother  the  honour  to  walk  in 
and  restr* 

•*0h,  no,"  said  Adelaide;  "it  must  be  nearly  church- time. 
I  had  no  idea  I  was  in  this  direction.  I  must  have  lost  my  way ; 
however,  I  can  easily  find  it  home  again." 

Story-teller  that  this  fairy  queen  was !  She  had  left  the  luncheon 
table  at  the  Manor  with  the  resolve  to  saunter  along  the  footpath 
from  the  Manor  to  the  Grange,  in  the  chance  of  meeting  the  whole 
Thirkeld  family  on  their  way  to  church.  She  had  walked  fSsbrther 
than  she  was  aware,  and  imagrined  that  she  bad  surprised  the  hand, 
some  young  farmer  out  for  a  Sunday  walk  with  his  lady-love. 

*' Your£ace  is  quite  familiar  to  me,"  she  said,  turning,  with 
her  sweetest  smile — and  few  could  smile  more  graciously  than 
Adelaide,  when  she  chose — ^towaids  Milly.  "Do  you  belong  to 
Hepburn?" 

**  She's  my  sister,  Milly  Thirkeld,"  answered  Roger,  proudly. 

**  Your  sister !  I  might  have  guessed  it  from  the  strong  like- 
ness," remarked  Adelaide;  and  brother  and  sister  were  alike 
gratified,  for  each  thought  the  other  superior  to  themselves. 

"We  ought  to  be  friends,"  said  Adelaide,  addressing  Milly, 
with  the  air  of  a  condescending  princess.  "  I  have  been  so  much 
from  home ;  but  now  that  I  have  come  here  to  live,  I  shall  hope  te 
make  the  acquaintance  of  all  my  neighbours." 

Milly,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  gold  band  round  the  sealskin 
hat,  dropped  a  curtsey,  and  could  not  think  of  one  word  to  reply. 

**  I  must  find  my  way  home — ^1  hear  the  church-bells.  You 
were  gone,  the  other  evening,"  she  said,  looking  at  Roger,  "  before 
I  had  time  to  thank  you  for  the  gallant  way  in  which  you  came  to 
my  defence.     I  was  very  alarmed." 

"  The  brute  ought  to  be  killed,"  said  Roger,  fieicely. 

"  On  no  account !  I  was  unwittingly  trespassing,  and  he  only 
did  his  duty.  You  would  not  kill  him  for  doing  his  duty,  although 
I  had  suffered  for  it!" 

Such  generosity  almost  overcame  both  brother  and  sister.  "  As 
noble  as  she  is  handsome  I"  they  internally  reflected. 

"Good-bye!      I  am    sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,"  added 
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Adelaide,  walking  away  quite  satisfied  with  the  impression  she  had 
made  on  her  rustic  admirers. 

Thefl  was  silence  for  a  second — ^MiUy  was  behind,  studying  the 
cut  of  that  beautiful  pelisse. 

"  Roger,  she's  dropped  her  glove  1"  and  Milly  ran  to  pick  it  up. 

'*  Give  it  me ;  I'll  take  it  to  her,"  said  Roger. 

''  Let  me  come,  too !"  said  Milly. 

''Bide  where  you  are  till  I  come  back/'  commanded  her 
brother ;  and  obedient  Milly  reseated  herself  at  once. 

Roger  soon  overtook  Adelaide,  especially  as  that  lady  waft 
walking  slowly,  being  quite  aware  where  her  glove  was  lying,  and 
fully  intending  that  it  should  be  brought  to  her  by  the  hands  that 
were  bringing  it. 

* '  Ma'am ! — ^miss ! — you've  dropped  your  glove !"  cried  Roger,  as 
he  began  to  reach  Adelaide. 

She  turned,  and,  with  well-feigned  surprise,  said,  "Have  I, 
indeed  ?  How  careless  of  me !  The  second  time  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  a  well-timed  service ;  it  would  have  been  disagreeable  to 
be  in  church  without  my  gloves." 

Roger  muttered,  bashfully,  something  about  ''happiness  to 
serve  you  all  my  life." 

Their  eyes  met;  his  sank  before, hers  as  she  said,  '^  Thanks ! — 
a  thousand  times,  again!" 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  all  three  were  in  their  different 
seats  in  church.  Roger  sat  in  the  chancel  of  the  church ;  he  was 
a  singer — ^the  best  tenor  voice  in  the  choir ;  he  was  much  given 
to  all  sorts  of  music,  and  many  an  evening  he  spent  in  Hepburn 
village,  under  ihe  pretext  of  practising  with  the  village  band. 

Milly  joined  her  brother,  walking  home.  She  was  troubled 
in  her  little  mind.  Had  Boger  had  an  adventure,  a  meeting  with 
that  beautiful  squire's  daughter,  and  never  so  much  as  told  her 
one  word  about  it  ?    How  unkind  of  Boger ! — what  could  it  mean  ? 

''What  ails  my  Silly?     She's  as  mute  as  a  mute  canary/' 

inquired  Boger,  who  had  been  walking  across  the  fields  by  her 
side,  whistling,  quite  imconscious  of  the  day,  "'Oh,  whistle, 
and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad  1'   She's  as  dumb  as  a  mute  canary !" 

"  I  waur  thinking  of  ye,  Boger." 

"Thinking  glum  thoughts  of  me ! — ^and  what  for,  lass  1" 

A  tear  stood  in  Milly's  blue  eye.  "Ye  never  told  me  that 
ye'd  spak  to  the  squire's  daughter  afor;  ye  ken't  her,  and 
hadn't  told  me." 

"Well,  to  be  sure!"  exclaimed  Boger,  "our  little  Milly  is 
jealous — and  jealous  of  such  an  one  I  Well,  I  am  eome  to  honour !" 
—and  he  laughed  loud  and  long. 

. "  Boger,  don't  be  so  unkind,"  pouted  Milly. 
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"Why,  you  bonnie  baim,"  said  Roger,  who  seemed  somehow 
Tery  gratiiSed  by  his  sister's  jealousy,  *'  I've  been  wanting  to  tell 
you  all  this  time,  but  your  tongue  wags  so  fast  you  never  gi'e  mine 
a  chance.  Now,  aint  it  so  ?  I  was  in  field  with  t'  horses  up  by 
Brancker  ferm,  on  Friday,  when  I  heard  a  dog  bark  forious  like, 
and  some  one  scream  out.  I  was  off  t'  horse's  back  in  a  twinkling, 
and  in  t'  other  field — and  there  she  stood,  t'  dog  barking  and 
baying  at  her.  I  soon  called  him  off,  and  she  thanked  me,  and 
was  so  grateful.  It  were  nothing  that  I  did,  only  she's  so  thankful, 
and  has  such  pretty  ways.  Ste's  a  rare  un!  Now,  silly,  art 
satisfied  r*  And  he  chucked  her  under  the  chin  with  his  rough 
hand,  and  raised  her  pretty  face,  half  smiles  and  half  tears,  and 
kissed  it,  laughing  again  to  himself,  as  he  said,  "  Well,  you  are  a 
silly,  Milly !     Jesdou^ !  and  of  such  a  one !" 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Take  heed,  sweet  nymph ;  try  not  thy  ahaff , 
Each  little  touch  will  pierce  thy  heart ; 
Alaa,  thou  know'at  not  Cupid's  craft : 
Revenge  ii  joy— the  end  is  smart 

Mrs.  Vivian  was  very  ill — dangerously  ill,  from  a  severe  attack  of 
pleurisy.  Mr.  Vivian  was  most  anxious  about  her.  The  doctor 
said :  *'  She  required  great  care.  It  was  a  happy  thing  that  Miss 
Vivian  was  at  home  to  take  all  responsibility  oflf  her  hands.*' 

"I  hope  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Vivian,  to  whom  the  remark  was 
addressed.  He  was  beginning  to  have  his  doubts  whether  Miss- 
Vivian  ever  would  be  much  comfort  to  a  sick  mother.  Adelaide  had 
been  at  four  balls — ^no  bad  allowance  for  a  country-bred  girl ;  but 
to  attend  these  two  last  ones,  which  were  to  be  on  two  successive 
jiights,  was  out  of  the  question. 

Adelaide  was  in  despair.  Mrs.  Vivian's  illness  was  a  personal 
insult.  *'  She  might  have  waited  another  fortnight,  and  have  been 
as  ill  as  she  chose  during  Lent ;  she,  for  one,  would  not  have  minded ; 
but  to  fall  ill  just  now,  it  was  too  annoying.'*  Adelaide  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  her  annoyance.  She  could  not  see  why  they  might 
not  still  attend  the  balls,  and  leave  Mrs.  Vivian  for  two  nights ;  but 
when  she  proposed  it  one  morning  at  the  breakfast-table  to  her 
father,  she  was  unprepared  for  the  storm  of  indignation  which  was 
showered  upon  her. 

*' Heartless,  unfeeling  girl!  only  considering  your  own  plea- 
sure when  your  mother  is  lying  upstairs  at  the  point  of  death. 
If  you  tad  had  no  feeling,  common  decency  might  have  prevented 
your  making  such  a  request !"  , 

"  I  cannot  make  my  feelings  to  order,"  was  the  angry  retort, 
''  and  I  don*t  believe  she  is  as  ill  as  she  makes  herself  out  to  be." 
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However,  all  chances  of  the  hall  were  at  aaezuL  Laid  CSbarles 
zoight  sigh  for  her,  or  flirt  with  some  one  else  ;  Adelaide  would  iu>t 
be  there  to  see  it ;  those  pleasures  must  be  prepared  for  ether  eyes, 
and  that  lovely  pink  crepe  dress  to  be  worn  over  pink  satin,  at 
which  Theresa  had  been  stitchiug  the  last  weeks,  must  be  folded 
away  to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  its  freshness  in  a  cbsed  drawer ; 
for  before  a  year  was  past,  it  would  be  icreased  jBfid  faded,  Theresa 
had  many  scoldings  that  week,  and  when  the  children  were  alone 
with  her,  PhilHs  smd  her  sister  received  sharp  tJreatment. 

She  had  but  one  amusement  these  dull  winter  days,  aad  that 
ihe  must  own  was  a  trifling  one.  Every  afternoon  at  fi>ur  o'clock 
she  took  a  walk — whai  she  rode  it  was  in  the  morning  she  went 
out;  but  every  afternoon  found  her  walking  towards  Kanoker 
farm,  and  every  afternoon  she  refreshed  her  droc^ing  Eq[>irits  by  a 
look  into  the  young  farmer's  blue  eyes.  Some  days  a  few  words 
passed  between  them,  about  his  sister,  about  the  weather,  or"  about 
his  singing  in  church ;  but  in  every  simple  word  she  uttered,  she 
knew  how  to  throw  a  meaning  which  began  to  thrill  through  every 
nerve  of  Boger's  frame. 

She  coquetted,  but  Soger,  who  had  never  known  what  love  was, 

and  whose  strongest  feelings  of  his  kindly  nature  had  been  for  his 

little  Milly's  pretty  helplessness,  began  now  to  know,  by  night  and 

by  day,  how  absorbing  was  the  passion  to  which  he  was  &lling  a 

prey.     What  was  play,  the  girlish  fancy  of  an  idle  hour  to  her, 

grew  day  by  day  to  be  a  life's  reality  to  him.     This  beautiful 

woman  had  placed  her  footmark  on  the   threshold  of  his  simple 

life,  with  its  innocent  rustic  pleasures,  day  by  day  succeeding  each 

other,  without  a  thought  for  the  morrow;    and  her  image  was 

winning  its  way  into  that  hitherto  unawakened  citadel  of  his  inner 

]i£e.     What  were  to  him  now  those  innocent  pleasures  which  had 

made  the  joy  of  his  life  hitherto  ?    His  flute,  his  evening  meetings 

with  ihe  village  band,  the  fun  of  those  Sunday  walks  with  his 

little  Milly, — ^how  tame,  how  empty  they  all  aj^)eared  to  him !  how 

powerless  to  interest  even  a  passing  moment !    He  lived  for  those 

few  moments  after  the  chaurch.clock  had  struck  four,  when  she 

would  pa£s  up  the  road,  perhaps  speak  a  few  words — at  any  rate, 

imile  a  smile  which  sent  joy  to  his  heart;  and  if  it  did  so  happen 

that  she  neither  spoke,  nor  had  been  close  enough  to  him  to  smile, 

he  trod  the  same  ground  her  fairy  footsteps  had  trod,  the  very  wind 

that  had  blown  against  her  downy  cheek  blew  on  towaids  him, 

wafted  by  no  gentle  summer  breeze,   but  blown  by  a  strong 

north  wind,  strong,  keen,  and  piercing,  as  the  love  his  heart  felt 

for  her. 

Boger's  very  thoughts,  as  he  walked  with  his  horses,   were 
poetry,  unspoken  poetry — it  was  the  real  romance  of  nature  which 
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had  taken  ]xx>t  in  him';  and  though  the  skj  was  qften  loadAn,  snow 
was  on  the  ground,  and  cold  wtntrj  blasts  whittled  around  him, 
there  was  spring  in  his  heart-— green  budding  spring.  He  loved 
one  infinitely  above  him,  a  creature  in  her  refinement  and  beauty 
so  infinitely  beyond  him  that  he  couM  acaroe  believe  she  belonged 
to  the  same  order  of  creation ;  and  yet  she  smiled  on  him,  looked 
opon  him  ^aciou^y ;  twice  their  haznls  had  met,  ajid  there  had 
been  glances  from  her  eyes  which  he  could  never  forget.  ' '  Surely, 
surely,"  said  poor  Boger  to  himself,  *'  she  canna'  look  like  that 
with  her  een  on  every  chap  that  may  say  summat  to  her." 

Boger  did  not  tell  MiUy  that  he  daily  saw  the  squire's  daughter ; 
he  tried  to  do  so,  but  there  are  some  communications  that  we  try 
to  bring  over  our  lips,  but  the  words  will  not  form  theo^ves  into 
sound.  He  could  not  say  why,  he*  could  not  talk  about  her  to 
his  Milly ;  and  though  he  loved  to  hear  MiUy  descant  on  her  charms 
alike  of  person  and  dress, — ^for  that  sealskin  cs^  had  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  Milly's  little  heart, — ^yet  he  never  told  her 
how  Adelaide  was  the  idol  of  his  waking  hours,  and  the  visitor  of 
his  nightly  dreams. 

Mrs.  Vivian  began  to  recover.  The  doctors  still  said  ^he  re- 
quired the  greatest  care,  and  recommended  her  beiQg  moved  to  the 
South  of  England  as  soon  as  she  could  bear  the  journey.  Adelaide 
had  necessarily  been  much  confined  with  her  stepmother,  and 
could  not  fail  to  become  attached  to  one  so  gentle  and  unselfish. 
Mrs.  Vivian  dq)lored  with  much  sincerity  having  been  the  cause 
of  her  winter  gaieties  being  curtailed,  and  amused  herself  in  tiie 
hours  of  recovery  by  making  plans  for  Adelaide's  future  exijoyment. 

She  was  channed  to  hear  Adelaide  say  that  she  thought  Hep- 
bum  was  not  so  dull ;  she  was  growing  fond  of  the  place,  she 
thought.  Mrs.  Vivian  urged  her  always  to  take  her  four-o'clock 
walk ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when,  in  an  unusual  fit  of  goodnei^, 
Adelaide  offered  to  continue  reading  aloud  the  book  she  had  been 
reading  to  Mrs.  Vivian,  and  to  forego  her  walk  for  that  afternoon, 
Mrs.  Vivian  at  once  negatived  the  proposal.  "  On  no  account,  my 
dear ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  send  you  out,  you  always  return  to  my 
room  looking  so  happy  and  so  blooming."  To  reward  herself  for 
the  mere  thought  of  being  unselfidb,  Adelaide  allowed  herself  ten 
minutes'  conversation  with  Boger  that  day,  he  standing  at  one  side 
of  the  gate,  and  she  leamng  against  the  other  side.  In  Ihe  em- 
ployment  gratified  vanity  gave  her,  Adelaide  never  onoe  asked 
herself  how  she  was  acting  towards  him.  She  felt  with  unerring 
instinct  that  she  was  trifling  with  a  true  heaxt ;  but  she  felt  no 
compunction.  Soger's  ''noble,  high-mioded  idol"  had  no  feeling 
deeper  than — '*  Idle  has  an  interest ;  it  had  none  before  I  saw  this 
handsome  felbw.  I  should  not  like  papa  to  catch  me  standing 
here  every  day." 
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"  Next  Tuesday  is  Hexham  fedr,  Roger ;  you'll  buy  me  & 
string  of  red  beads — ^won't  you,  Roger  ?" 

**Milly  shall,"  answered  Roger;  "  she's  ganging  wi'  me." 
"  Milly  shaDua  gang !"  said  his  mother,  with  some  asperity. 
Milly  was  not  there,  and  no  more  was  said,  but  at  night,  when 
Roger  and  his  mother  were  alone,  Roger  began  again— 

"  Mither,  I've  set  my  heart  onMiUy's  ganging  wi'  me,  just  this 
once,  and  I  winna  be  thwarted,  Iso  you  mun  e'en  say  yea,  with  a 
gude  grace." 

"  And  what  for,  Roger?"  said  his  mother ;  "  you've  summat  in 
your  head.     What  d'ye  want  to  do  wi'  her,  when  ye  get  her  there  t' ' 
**  Give  a  bit  dance,"  said  her  son ;    *'  her  heart's  so  set  on  it, 
puir  baimie.     You're  ower  hard,  mither. " 

"  Nay,  Roger ;  we  may  keep  water  in  its  bounds  when  the  dam 
is  closed,  but  once  let  the  wee'st  hole  be  made,  and  water  'scapes, 
and  none  may  hinder  the  stream.  I  may  stop  at  t'outset,  but  none 
can  hinder  a  wilful  lass,  when  she's  in  fii'  course." 

Mrs.  Thirkeld,  who  ruled  husband,  servaots,  and  all  her 
children,  except  her  darling  one,  wavered  in  her  decision,  before 
Roger's  angry  frown. 

"We* el  Roger,"  she. said,  "bide  till  morning,  and  as  yeV 
heart  is  so  set  on  't,  maybe  I'll  let  the  silly  tawpie  go  ;  but  gin'  I 
don't  let  her  gang,  and  say  so  in  t'  morning,  I  must  hear  no  more 
about  it !  I  say,  Roger,  my  lad,  you've  summut  on  your  own 
mind,  you've  not  telled  your  mither ;  what  is  it,  my  lad — have  you 
had  words  wi'  y'  father  ?" 

*'  Nothing,  mither !  you're  always  £mcy'ng  summat — what  su'd 
I  have  ?"  but  his  rapid  tone,  and  his  flushed  feuse,  betrayed  him  to 
mother's  anxious  eye. 

It  so  happened  that  Milly  had  that  evening  been  taking  her 
ease  on  the  top  of  the  fold-yard  gate.  After  having  summoned  her 
&ther  to  his  tea,  he  caxpe  up  to  her  and  said — 

"Come,  my  lass!  come  on  wi'  me."  She  jumped  from  the 
gate,  and  slipping  her  arm  inside  her  f&ther's,  let  him  lead  her  up 
the  hill. 

"  Dad !  dear  dad ! "  whispered  Milly,  in  the  softest  tone  she  could 
frame, — "  don't  tell  of  me,  that  I  axed,  and  dinna  be  vexed  with 
Milly." 

"What  is  it,  bairn?" 

"Ax  mither  to  let  me  gang  wi'  Roger  to  t'  fair— do?" 
And  so  it  came  about,  that  at  night,  when  the  mother  was 
attacked  by  her  husband  about  Milly's  going  to  the  fair,  she  said 
she  thought  the  devil  must  have  })ossessed  them  all,  to  interfere 
between  her  and  her  daughter,  and  she  yielded;  and  having  to 
yield,  she  did  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  put  little  Milly  into  the 
seventh  heaven  of  anticipations 
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It  was  evident  enough  the  young  of  the  Thirkeld  parent  nest, 
fledged  or  unfledged,  would  try  their  own  wings ;  and  it  was  idle 
labour,  lost  wisdom,  in  Mrs.  Thirkeld  to  try  to  stem  the  irre- 
pressible  instincts  of  nature. 

Roger  had  got  his  will,  but  the  world  had  changed  to  him  since 
he  had  first  set  his  heart  on  giving  Milly  a  peep  of  the  world.  Now 
he  looked  about  him  in  vain  for  a  pretext  to  escape  attending  this 
£air,  and  no  other  motive  would4iave  been  strong  enough  to  take 
him  there  than  that  his  kind  heart  could  not  bear  to  give  his  little 
IGlly  such  a  disappointment  What  to  him  were  shows  and  horses, 
daD03s,  fiEurmer's  pretty  daughters,  if  she  were  walking  towards 
Brancker  foLrm,  and  he  not  there  to  see  her  ? 

Milly  had  no  such  drawbacks  to  her  anticipations  of  joy.  The 
day  before  the  fair  how  she  had  sprang  about  the  house,  her  face 
more  full  of  smiles  and  dimples  than  ever ;  with  what  care  her  lace 
cqSr  and  frills  had  been  ironed,  her  Sunday  suit  shaken  and 
bmdied ;  and  more  than  once,  the  beaver  bonnet,  lined  with  pale 
pink  satin,  had  been  tried  on.  Milly,  looking  at  herself  in  her 
glass,  had  blushed  with  pleasure  at  her  own  faice,  and  wondered  if, 
at  the  daAce  she  was  going  to,  there  would  be  any  there  who  would 
think  it  bonny. 

Her  preparations  of  the  previous  night  were  completed,  and 
Milly  opened  her  lattice,  window  to  take  one  last  look  at  the  sky, 
to  see  if  it  still  promised  well  for  the  morrow.  The  weather  signs 
had  been  consulted  many  times  that  day,  and  each  time  the  answer 
had  been  fiEivourable.  But,  oh !  poor  Milly,  this  time  there  was  no 
star  visible,  the  moon  was  hidden,  and  heavy  lowering  clouds  hung 
above  the  Grange. 

"  Rain,  rain,  g^wajr. 
And  come  again  another  day," 

said  childish  Milly,  £rom  the  depths  of  her  heart.  She  closed  her 
kttice. window,  and  knelt  down  by  her  bedside  to  say  her  evening 
prayer,  before  going  to  rest.  She  would  have  made  a  pretty  picture, 
as  die  knelt  at  the  side  of  her  bed,  her  long  golden  hair  hanging 
loose  about  her  head,  her  sweet  blue  eyes  upraised  in  earnest  sup- 
plication^  and  her  little  hands  clasped  together,  as  she  repeated  the 
words  that  she  had  learnt  years  ago  at  her  mother's  knee ;  and  in 
a  few  more  seconds  she  fell  asleep — ^the  sleep  of  youth  and  faith. 

Bright  sunbeams  welcomed  Milly  the  following  morning,  when 
she  opened  her  eyes  to  daylight.  A  white  hoar  frost  covered  both 
trees,  hillside,  and  ground,  which  looked,  with  the  glitter  of  sunshine 
upon  them,  as  if  earth  had  covered  herself  with  one  large  sheet  of 
frosted  silver.  The  door  of  Milly's  little  chamber  opened,  and  her 
mother  entered.  Milly  jumped  from  her  bed,  as  if  bl.e  expected  a 
lepxoof  for  over-sleeping ;  but  her  mother's  face  looked  kindly  upon 
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her.  *^ I've  not  come  to  call  jou^  haim,  ooly  to  aay  afew  ivwds  to 
ye.  Here's  Bomebhiog  for  you ;"  aod  before  MiUy's  delighted  ^yea 
flbe  displayed  a  small  coral  ziecklaee,  vith  a  gold  heart  attached  to  it. 

''  Is  that  for  me,  mither  {"  exclaimed  Hilly. 

**Yes,  for  you,  Milly.  I've  had  it  by  xo^  majay  a  year:  it 
belonged  to  one,  just  sudi  aaither  as  you,  your  Aunt  £stber*«-4Jtie 
Lord  rest  her  soul  I  aodob!  bairn,  if  you  kenned  all  her  story,  puir 
thing,  you  wadna  be  surprised  |^t  I  like  to  have  you  under  my 
ain  een  as  long  as  may  be." 

''  Mither,  "  said  Milly,  who  was  quite  overcome  by  her  juother's 
unesqiected  generosity.  ''I'll  be  almost  jist  the  same  as  if  you 
were  there." 

''Well,  look  sharp,  hinny!"  said  her  mother,  who  aeemed 
unusually  gracious. 

Hilly  did  not  require  bidding  twice ;  she  soon  desoended,  ready 
dressed  in  new  boote,  Sunday  dress,  beaver  bonnet,  and  coral  neck- 
lace  visible  roimd  her  little  white  throat.  Boger  did  not  look  amiss 
in  his  green  cut-away  coat,  with  brass  buttons,  his  white  cords, 
and  top  boots. 

"  Isn'tBoger  smart  1«-he's  gotten  a  new  coat !"  e:(claimed  litUe 
Poll ;  "  mind  you  bring  them  beads !" 

llie  whole  femuly  stood  at  the  door  to  see  ihem  start  in  the  gig 
with  the  favourite  mare. 

' '  Good-bye,  mither  J  we  shan't  come  back  as  whole  as  we  start, ' ' 
cried  out  Roger. 

Poll  gave  them  a  cheer  as  the  horse  started  off,  and  the  <dd 
Thirkeld  said  to  his  wife,  ' '  They're  twa  bonnie  bairns,  that  nobody 
can  deny." 
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In  default  of  that  supernatural  gift  implored  by  Bums,  whicli  would 
enable  us 

**To  see  ourselves  as  otliers  see  ns," 

there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  means  of  arriving  at  a  proper  estimate  of 
our  characteristics  than  by  observing  the  impression  we  create  upon 
those  who  are  separated  from  us  by  dififerences  of  language,  religion, 
custom,  and  habits  of  thought ;  and  the  experiences  of  "  the  intelligent 
foreigner  "  have  always  been  regarded  with  considerable  interest  by 
historians  and  philosophers,  as  furnishing  the  materials  for  a  prc^per 
appreciation  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  the  aims  and  interests 
of  those  with  whom  they  were  associated,  and,  incidentally,  of  the 
sodal  life  of  the  people  among«  whom  they  lived  as  strangers ;  and 
consequently  it  may  be  assumed,  as  dispassionate  observers,  or,  at  least, 
with  powers  of  observation  uninfluenced  by  the  popular  feelings  and 
national  prejudices  which  prevent  most  people  judging  impartially 
of  their  own  countrymen.  The  readers  of  Macaulay  will  remember 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  that  author  makes  use  of  the  des- 
patches and  confidential  reports  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  the 
English  court  to  elucidate  obscure  passages  in  the  history  of  England 
under  the  Stuarts ;  and  the  mmierous  memoirs  and  diaries  of  dis- 
tinguished foreign  statesmen  and  men  of  letters  which  have  been 
lately  published,  enable  us  to  form  a  much  more  perfect  picture  of 
recent  events  than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  whole  of  our 
information  been  derived  from  the  testimony  of  our  own  compatriots. 
We  learn  .fix)m  Benevenuto  Cellini's  autobiography,  the  contempt 
with  which  we  were  regarded  b^the  Italians  at  a  time  when  we  were 
their  liberal  patrons  in  matters  of  art.  St.  Arnaud's  Memoirs 
gives  us  a  French  view  of  the  war  with  Bussia  considerably  at 
variance  with  our  own  impressions ;  and  Lutfullah's  Biography, 
Trevelyan's  Competition  Wallet,  and  the  native  accounts  of  the 
habits  of  the  English  as  related  in  Bussell's  Diary  in  India,  afford 
us  some  insight  as  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  EUndoo  mind  by 
British  manners  and  customs  m  India. 

The  French  are  not  good  travellers,  nor  very  accurate  observers 
of  natural  objects.  Lalande,  who,  in  his  descriptionjof  Italy,  in. 
stancad  a  tin.  palm-tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Ambrosian  library, 
at  Milan,  as  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  may  stand  as  a 
type  of  a  class ;  but  they  are  usually  quick  in  noticing  individual 
pecidiarities,  fond  of  generalisation,  and  apt  in  measuring  de- 
partures  from  their  own  standard.  These  qualities  give  a  certain 
aest  to  their  remarks,  whioh  are  rarely  commonplace,  and  often  lay 
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bai'e  abuses  and  errors  which  escape  more  profound  thinkers,  who 
seek  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  disregard  the 
trivial  objects  which  present  themselves  to  their  view.  Our  life, 
after  all,  is  made  up  of  petty,  insignificant  details,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  a  nation,  as  a  whole,  that  we  should 
master  the  various  small  incongruous  elements  that  compose  it,  learn 
the  language  of  the  people,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  what  they  eat 
and  drink,  how  they  amuse  themselves,  see  them  not  only  abroad 
but  at  home,  in  short,  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  them 
in  every  possible  manner,  before  we  venture  to  judge  of  their 
characters. 

It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  attach  any  importance  to  the  pictureB 
of  foreign  manners  as  represented  on  the  stage  or  in  light  literature, 
the  influence  of  tradition,  and  the  popular  desire  for  amusement 
rather  than  instruction,  preventing  anything  like  portraiture  or 
accuracy;  the  English  stage  Frtochman,  and  the  French  stage 
Englishman,  are  equally  unlike  the  real  article,  and  are  both  gross 
caricatures,  the  French  Englishman  being,  perhaps,  the  more 
unlike  of  the  two,  but  only  because  the  Frenchman  does  not  know 
etiough  English  to  give  his  character  sufficient  vraisemblance ; — 
while  the  English  auUior  generally  knows  sufficient  French  to  give 
his  fictitious  personage  something  like  consistency,  which  no 
amount  of  bad  acting  can  completely  destroy.  Some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  French  playwright,  from  the  difficulty  he 
experiences  in  representing  an  Englishman  to  an  audience  who 
knows  no  other  language  than  its  own ;  he  therefore  is  obliged  to 
use  English  very  sparingly,  and  a  single  English  word  at  the  end 
of  a  long  French  sentence,  is,  by  tacit  understanding  between 
audience  and  actor,  considered  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
actor's  assumed  nationality. 

We  can  affi>rd  to  laugh  at  the  extravagances  and  absurdities 
imputed  to  us  in  comic  almanacs  asidpalaU  Roy  ale  faxces,  but  it  is 
another  matter  when  a  writer  professes  seriously  to  relate  his  ex. 
periences  of  England,  and  to  explain  to  his  countrymen  the  peculiar 
features  of  our  domestic  life,  without  any  qualifications  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken.  No  Englishman  can  feel  offended  at  the 
grotesque  figure  in  the]  Scotdi  cap  and  plaid  shawl,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  representative  Briton  in  the  farce  of  ^'  Furnished 
Apartment," — ^we  feel  that  we  are  individually  contradictions  to  its 
fidelity,  but  when  facts  and  feelings  are  similarly  misrepresented, 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  disprove  them ;  and  as  books  of  travel* 
are  but  little  read  by  the  people  of  the  country  described,  it  often 
occurs  that  the  most  extraordinary  statements  and  erroneous 
conclusions  are  put  forth  by  careless  or  prejudiced  observers,  which, 
from  being  allowed  to  pass  without  remark,  are  taken,  after  a 
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time,  as  true,  and  lead  to  the  most  mischievous  results.  The  old 
travellers,  who  used  coolly  to  note  down  '^  this  island  is  inhabited 
by  devils,"  or  ''  this  hole  is  one  of  the  mouths  of  hell,"  or  '^  the 
people  here  live  to  the  age  of  150  years/'  are  paralleled  in  our 
own  times  by  writers,  who,  without  understanding  the  language 
of  the  country,  even  still  less  knowing  anything  of  its  social  or 
political  institutions,  record  the  result  of  their  observations,  and 
build  up  the  most  absurd  theories,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  weeks 
holiday  abroad. 

A  writer  of  this  class  is  M.  Francis  Wey,  who  is  the  author  of 
' '  Les  Anglais  Chez  Eux, ' '  a  book  relating  his  experiences  of  England 
during  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  but  which  has  reached  a  second 
edition^  recently  published,  and  from  the  advertisement  prefixed, 
may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  the  impressions  of  an  educated 
Frenchman  of  English  manners  of  the  present  day ;  and  in  order 
that  I  may  not  exaggerate  or  put  forward  as  novel  a  relation  which 
was  originally  written  several  years  since,  I  make  some  extracts 
from  the  publisher's  preface,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  not 
only  does  the  author  adhere  to  the  opinions  and  descriptions  of 
sixteen  years  ago,  but  claims  for  them  an  universality  of  application 
which  no  lapse  of  time  can  modify  or  improve. 

'*The  author,"  says  the  preface,  ''has,  since  the  first  edition, 
penetrated  farther  into  English  society,  and  refused  to  confide  his 
work  to  our  care  until  it  had  been  remodelled. 

''  We  had  expected  to  go  to  press  with  it  three  months  ago,  but 
Mr.  Wey,  instead  of  giving  us  his  'copy,'  started  for  England 
again.  This  journey  has  considerably  modified  the  book.  Nume- 
rous  corrections,  fresh  observations,  have  given  an  additional  air  of 
truth  to  a  picture  already  proclaimed  by  the  critics  as  both  faithful 
and  natural. 

**  The  author,  who  has  profited  by  the  remarks  of  the  English 
press  and  the  advice  of  his  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
has  endeavoured  to  depict  the  ckctual  physiognomy  of  London,  and 
to  paint  the  alterations  which  have  occurred  through  recent  events. 

* '  The  present  book, ' '  it  goes  on  to  say,  *  *  is  much  more  complete 
than  the  former,  and  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  attract  those  who 
have  read  the  first  edition.  There  is  all  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  issue  that  exists  between  a  mere  sketch  and  a 
finished  picture. 

*'*Les  Anglais  Chez  Eux,'  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
complete  guide  to  English  society.  The  errors  are  not  mere  slips 
of  the  pen,  and  the  impressions  and  reflections  are  not  to  be  assumed 
as  the  result  of  a  hasty  visit,  or  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
country  described,  but  the  matured  experiences  of  an  imbiassed 
traveUer  and  student  of  manners,  who  has  availed  himself  of  the 
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st^gestions  ol  his  En^ish  friends,  by  ^^^m  tiie  hook  may  be 
sv^qposed  to  bave  been  corrected,  and  whose  piaiBes  and  oomplliiMiitB' 
upon  the  profandity  of  his  obflerratbnS  of  iks  English  character 
he  paints  with  ^  the  complacency  of  a  white  man  relating'  tb» 
astonkhment  of  some  Pacific  islaiiders  at  the  colour  of  his  skin." 

'*  It  is  not  the  drsM^  but  the  monk  (Owmlltim  nonfaeU  momu 
chim)f  that  I  haTO  endeavoured  te  depict,'*  he  says,  at  the  cazB* 
mencement  of  his  book.  **  I  have  been  complimented  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  not  only  at  Paris,  but  at  London,  on  the  anmracj 
of  my  descriptions. " 

Mr.  Wey,  who  has,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  very  gracefiil  manner 
of  expression,  and  a  habit  of  taking  the  reader  into  his  confidence, 
which  makes  his  book  pleasE^t  reading,  commences  his  narrative 
on  the  boat  between  Boulogne  and  London,  and  takes  advantage  of 
the  voyage  to  inform  us  of  the  projects  he  had  made  with  regaxd  to 
his  visit  to  our  shores.  He  was  one  of  a  party  of  excursionists, 
and  he  resolved  that,  as  he  had  seven  weeks  to  spare,  he  would 
spend  one  week  with  his  compatriots  in  seeing  the  sights  with  them, 
taking  advantage  of  the  economy  and  organisation  of  the  excursion, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  time  he  detennined  to  pass  among  * 
the  English  people,  in  an  English  &mily,  in  order  to  become 
acquamted  with  our  manners  and  customs.  Having  carried  out 
this  plan,  he  admits  "  that  England  is  often  ill-appreciated,  and, 
it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  very  little  known  by  the  French/*' 
We  should  tiiink  so ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  our 
author  has  done  to  clear  away  the  obscurity  tiiat  rests  upon  us. 

"To  speak  the  trutii,"  he  proceeds  with  some  fiar^,  "inter, 
national  prejudices  are  much  stronger  on  our  side  of  the  Chann^ 
than  on  the  other,  and  the  reason  is  easily  explained.  The  French 
rarely  quit  their  country,  and  when  they  venture  out  of  it,  they 
travel  too  fast.  This  is  the  secret  of  tiie  single  inferiority  of 
character  which  they  present  when  compared  with  the  people  of  the 
North.  Our  stay-at-home  habits  leave  our  education  incomplete. 
Hence  arise  our  prejudices,  the  difficulties  we  experience  in  our 
intercourse  with  other  coimtries,  our  want  of  success  in  colonisation, 
the  confined  nature  of  our  commerce^  the  limited  extent  of  our 
historical  knowledge,  and  many  of  the  mistakes  which  distinguish 
our  foreign  policy.  English  statesmen  know  the  habitable  globe 
very  much  as  our  police-officers  know  the  different  districts  of 
Paris.  If  tiiere  be  one  example  more  than  another  calculated  to 
inspire  xm  with  more  adventurous  tastes,  it  is  that  of  a  people 
imbued  witb  a  love  of  their  country  which  amounts  to  superstition, 
who  neveHheless  make  the  whole  worid  their  home.** 

Iliese  sentiments  were  surely  inspired  by  a  calm  night,  and 
the  pamfolly  national  demonstrations  of  his  fellow-travelletis,  of 
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wbom  M.  Wey  freqtiently  complains  as  bringmg  the  French  na- 
tion  into  disr^nte.  Can  yon  not  imagine  how  Ke  pitied  the  idle 
Bonlonnais  who  were  retiring  to  rest  as  he  st^uned  across  the 
channdy  and  watched  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  city  fading  in  the 
distance  7 

The  monmig  breaks  in  a  qtiarter  qnite  unexpected  by  onr 
trafdiera,  whose  ideas  were  confased  by  the  course  taken  by  the 
vessel  to  a^roid  the  quicksands,  and  he  finds  himself  opposite  Rams* 
gate,  snnonnded  by  villas  scattered  like  flowers  among  the  trees. 
'^  These  cottages/*  he  says,  and  it  seems  rude  to  contradict  him, 
*' are  called  tea-houses  (nurimms  d  thk).** 

Tbej  pass  Margate,  ''with  its  massive  battlemented  church 
towoB,"  the  "two  sisters,"  towers  of  a  mournful  appearance, 
sieetsd  in  memory  of  two  young  girls  who  had  perished  on  the 
spot,  and  "Hemeby/*  At  Ghravesend  they  get  '*a  specimen  of 
the  facntafitie  arohitecture  of  the  country.  The  Clifton  baths  are 
ngKmmsly  and  severely  Gothic,  and  each  pointed  arch  is  sur. 
mounted  by  a  Turidsh  minaret/' 

Woolwidi  is  described  as  S^  Gjt^  Metz,  and  Toulon  thrown 
into  one,  but  has  too  little  nnlitary  character  to  please  our  travel- 
lers. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  he  descried  "ten  or  a 
dozen  little  houses  only  just  finisbed,  paltry  and  pretensions  ereo- 
tions  in  the  Gothic  style,  witli  gables  and  pointed  arches.  *  At  the 
close  of  the  year,*  said  the  ardiitect,  who  happened  to  be  there 
to  point  out  his  works,  *  there  will  be  four  hundred  of  the»o 
houses/  They  axe  built  by  companies  for  labourers'  dwellings, 
with  an  object  not  so  much  benevolent  as  political,  for  the  pos. 
sQfloon  of  each  of  those  little  houses  r^resents  a  taxation  of  twenty 
P<Hmds,  and  four  hundred  artizan  freeholders  give  to  their  party  an 
®<nud  number  of  electors.  Thus  a  city  is  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have 
never  yet  had  recourse  to  sudi  an  ingenious  expedient  to  modify 
^  electoral  roll.*'  Such  is  a  French  view  of  our  building  socie- 
ties. The  i»esence  of  the  ardiitect  was  certainly  a  remark- 
able coincidence,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  occasion  on  reconi 
^'  the  association  of  one  with  the  erections  of  a  building 
sodetjr. 

H^  is  a  picture  of  another  society,  which  will  certainly 
astomsh  most  people  in  England,  and  serve  as  a  pendant  to  the 
one  which  we  have  just  cited  : 

'*  During  tiie  winter  season,  when  the  basins  of  the  parks  and 
Serpentine  river  are  frozen  over,  the  English  rush  to  skate  upon 
*be»fragile  mirrors.  It  is  who  shall  trace  the  first  farrow  upon  the 
yet  thin  and  flesiUe  ice ;  they  make  a  merit  of  such  foolhardiness. 
^**"  tnr  tiie  gorremment  would  put  a  stop  to  these  dangerous 
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amusements,  but  in  London,  where  everybody  can  do  as  he  pleases, 
provided  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  independence  of  others, 
the  police  respect  the  whims  of  the  skaters,  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  their  liberty  by  allowing  them  to  drown  without  taking 
any  notice.  *  What  cruelty !  what  barbarism !'  you  will  say. 
Nothing  of  the  sort,  this  indifference  is  really  a  benefit  to  humanity 
(tourneau  profit  de  Vlmmanitc)^  for  industry  being  without  restraint, 
as  well  as  individuals,  specidators  establish  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  canals,  provided  with  apparatus  for  saving  life, 
{d'appareils  de  9auvetage)^  who  follow  the  imprudent  skaters, 
partaJke  their  dangers  with  a  devotion  that  the  law  dare  not  repress, 
ready  to  fish  up  the  victims,  and  restore  them  to  life ;  making 
them,  however,  pay  dearly  for  their  valuable  services.  The  result 
is  that  they  become  wise,  for  economy  and  folly  is  punished  by  an  im- 
position, profitable  alike  to  those  who  pay  it,  as  well  as  those  who  re. 
ceive  it.  To  be  protected  by  this  society  is  to  lose  caste ;  this  humilia- 
tipn  is  reserved  to  the  lot  of  foreigners  and  aninmls.  There  are  as 
everybody  knows,  protection  societies  for  the  benefit  of  beasts,  and 
those  who  maltieat  them  are  prosecuted  criminally,  and  you  run 
less  risk  in  beating  your  wife  than  flogging  your  dog." 

Arrived  at  London  Bridge,  our  author  paints  a  very  agreeable 
picture  of  the  Thames  at  this  point,  which  reminds  him  of  some 
oriental  scene,  or  makes  him  dream  vaguely  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Dutch  landscapes  of  ih'Q  old  Flemish 
painters.  He  takes  a  penny  boat,  *'  a  Waterman,''  he  says,  and 
proceeds  to  Westminster,  passing  by  **  Temple  Bar,  noticeable  for 
its  firesh-looking  garden,  and  its  pretty  gothic  pavilion  of  zed 
brick,"  and  is  struck  with  the  majestic  appearance  of  Waterloo 
bridge,  which  he  says  is  perfectly  flat.  He  subsequently  at- 
tended  service  at  Temple  BaVy  where  **  incense  perfumed  the 
nave,  and  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  France.  All  this,  however/' 
he  says,  '4s  but  appearance;  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Templars 
is  a  skilful  restoration — the  masks  are  copies,  the  figures  (on  the 
tombs)  even,  are  not  ancient,  and  the  organ  alone  gives  a  little 
secular  poetry  to  the  cold  reality  of  the  Anglican  ritual." 

M.  Wey  put  up  at  an  hotel  in  Leicester  Square,  a  mistake  against 
which  he  warns  his  countrymen  who  wish  to  be  received  into  English 
society,  and  which  he  soon  repaired  by  removing  into  a  more  reput- 
able  neighbourhood.  He  then  seriously  set  to  work  to  study  the 
physiognomy  of  the  city,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  One 
of  his  earliest  discoveries  is  that  the  street  which  runs  from  Charing 
Cross  to  Whitehall,  was  named  prophetically  the  Way  of  the  Cross 
(le  Chemin  de  la  Croix)  ^  long  before  the  reign  of  Charles  Stuart. 
He  makes  other  discoveries  equally  original,  for  instance,  that 
the  heart  of  the  city  is  called  the  Borough^  le  bourg  commencing 
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at  London  Bridge  and  extending  towards  the  Tower.  It  contains  a 
distinct,  separate  population,  mercantile  Bohemia  and  the  kingdom 
of  drugs.*'  No,t  less  remarkable  is  the  inscription  he  declares  he 
read  upon  the  frieze  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  he  says, 
sums  up  the  religious  faith  of  the  country,  and  is  to  this  effect, 
— "  Seiffneur,  dirigez  noa  operatianB.  £a  fortune  pour  moi^ 
rhonneur  ct  Dieu^'' — a  curious  amplification  of  ^^  Domine  dirige 
no$"  Further  on  we  have  some  curious  particulars  concerning 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  have  escaped  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham 
and  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Timbs.  *'Monckand  Charles  II.  sleep 
peacefully  with  Milton.  Shakespere  slumbers  a  few  paces  from 
Richard  II.  .  .  Taylor  the  architect,  Pringle  the  physician,  the 
poetaster  {le  pottereau)  Triplett,  &c.,  are  ranged  in  a  circle  in  this 
'drawing  room  of  mortality.'"  The  nave  of  the  Abbey,  he 
concludes,  from  no  apparent  reason,  to  belong  rather  to  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  than  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  notices  the  monu- 
ment to  Henry  VII.  by  Torrigiano  **  whom  the  English  style  the 
rival  of  Michael  Angelo,  doubtless,"  he  concludes,  **  because  he 
broke  the  great  Buonarotti's  nose  with  his  fist, — a  rivalry  of  this 
kind  is  well  understood  in  a  country  of  hoxeura"  (boxers). 

Concerning  St.    George's  Chapel  at   Windsor   we  have  this 
remarkable  account : — 

"  In  the  middle  (midst)  of  the  choir  is  a  black  stone  with  a  ring. 
There,  it  is  said,  reposes  the  body  of  Charles  I.,  but  the  fact  is 
not  certain.  It  appears  that  the  remains  of  this  unhappy  prince, 
having  first  been  embalmed,  were  transferred  to  Windsor,  and  there 
exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  Cromwell's  companions,  in  a  coffin  that 
could  be  opened  at  pleasure,  and  never  received  any  funeral  honours. 
There  was  no  time  to  think  about  that,  and  the  body  was  placed, 
like  a  violin  case  the  day  after  a  feUy  in  a  room  on  some  piece  of 
furniture,  on  two  chairs  on  the  ground,  no  one  knows  where.  This 
neglected  bier  (biire)  was  moved  from  room  to  room,  until  at  length 
nobody  could  exactly  recollect  where  it  had  been  put." 

It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Wey  has  derived  his  information  firom  a 
confused  remembrance  of  Delaroche's  picture  of  CromweU  gazing 
upon  the  body  of  Charles,  and  the  extravagant  romance  of  Soulie, 
"  LesDeux  Cadavres,"  and  is  magnificently  indifferent  to  the  most 
ordinary  sources  of  enlightenment,  or  he  might  have  known  that 
the  precise  spot  of  Charles's  interment  had  been  ascertained  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  when  the  body  was  disinterred  by  command 
of  George  IV.,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  most  distin- 
gnished  physicians  of  the  day,  and  found  perfectly  preserved,  with 
the  features  quite  recognisable,  and  the  hair  and  nails  undecayed. 
This  is,  however,  but  one  example  of  the  blimders  he  makes  upon 
the  most  common  events. 
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M.  Wey  is  evidently  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  art  and  ardi9B> 
ology,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  displaying  it,  cmd  of  correcting 
OUT  erroneous  notions  on  these  matters.  "The  front  of  West- 
minster  Hall,  which  looks  upon  New  Palace  Yard,  is  of  very  re- 
markable Anglo-Saxon  Oothic,  and  dates  from  the  twelftli 
century/'  while  we  have  all  along  been  accustomed  to  regard  it 
as  a  Decorated  building  of  the  14th  century. 

At  Brighton,  too,  we  leam  for  the  first  time  that  the  late  King 
William  lY.  "built  a  palace  h  la  Turqu^,  although  he  was  not 
a  Tu^k."  The  sarcasm  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  iB 
cleverly  pointed,  but  would  have  had  more  force  if  we  did  not 
know  that  the  French  build  Pompeian  houses,  Chinese  pagodas, 
and  similar  absurdities,  just  as  we  do. 

The  mania  for  erecting  statues  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
naturally  struck  M.  Wey  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  he 
accounts,  with  considerable  humour  (spoiled,  however,  by  inaccuracy 
towards  the  close),  how  the  gigantic  statue  on  the  !ij1arble  Arch 
originated.  Aft^  enumerating  the  various  memorials  that  had 
been  put  up  to  the  duke,  he  says,  *^  All  these  flatteries  were  in- 
sufficient An  equestrian  statue  at,the  Bank,  an  allegorical  statue  in 
Hyde  Park,  busts  everywhere,  were  certainly  something.  The 
conqueror  of  Waterloo  could  see  himself  as  Achilles  from  his  bed- 
room windows,  but  he  could  not  see  himself  from  his  dining-room, 
which  opened  on  to  the  street.  Struck  with  this  great  incon- 
venience,  some  people  of  good  position,  patrons  of  a  sculptor  in 
want  of  employment,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  subscription  for  a  new 
monument  to  the  old  duke.  A  shower  of  gold  was  the  response, 
and,  as  the  whole  affair  was  left  to  the  artist,  and  the  statue  was 
cast  of  conquered  cannon,  instead  of  constructing  a  pedestal, 
the  statue  was  placed  bodily  upon  the  triumphal  arch  in  front  of 
Apsley  House,  the  sculptor  pocketing  a  sum  of  no  less  than  one 
million  fifty  thousand  francs  (£42,000)  !" 

Our  drinking  customs,  and  the  marked  difference  which  exists 
between  French  and  English  out-door  life,  naturally  excite  the 
attention  of  the  traveller,  and  he  makes  some  very  droll  observations 
on  this  subject.  **  The  saloons  of  taverns  are  commonly  on  the 
first  floor,  and  the  price  of  adijaission  is  one  shilling,  in  return  for 

which  you  receive  some  article  of  consimiption The 

beverages  are  tea,  boiling  grogs,  ale,  porter  as  black  as  ink,  and 
strong  beer,  not  much  lighter  in  colour.  Brandy  is  frequently 
called  for,  and  is  drank  by  the  glassfrd.  The  room  is  but  little 
ornamented ;  they  do  not  go  there  for  amusement.  Drinking  is  a 
'grave  occupation.  The  more  a  man  drinks  the  calmer  he  grows ; 
but  I  do  not  know  if  this  persistent  moroseness  be  a  precaution 
against  drunkenness,  or  the  effect  of  spirits  taken  to  excess*    .    .    . 
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Occagjonally  some  one  begins  to  make  a  noise  for  his  own  diversion 
tben  stops  suddenly,  and  nobody  pays  the  least  attention." 

At  some  oyster.rooms  in  the  Haymarket,  M.  Wey  relates  that 
a  woman  asked  permission  of  a  Mend  with  whom  he  had  supped  to 
finish  the  remains  of  a  lobster  he  had  ordered,  and  the  favour  of  a 
glan  of  brandy.  His  friend  turned,  ordered  a  hal£.pint  of  brandy, 
and  went  out. 

Turning  to  social  affairs,  here  is  a  French  view  of  City  life : 

"  The  day  being  fmished,  the  business  mea  return  with  a  modest 
paternal  mien  to  their  splendid  mansions  in  Portland  Place,  Begont 
Street,  Burlington  or  Qrosvenor  Square.  .  .  .  With  us  every, 
body  endeavours  to  appear  more  than  he  is,  here  everybody  seeks 
to  cUtappear  in  a  general  mediocrity.  This  kind  of  hypocrisy  even 
has  its  monomaniacs.  I  have  heard  of  rich  bankers  who  every 
day  go  to  the  butchers  to  purdbiase  their  cutlets,  which  they  cany 
openly  to  some  tavern  in  Cheapside  or  Fleet  Street,  and  then  have 
it  cooked  for  themselveB.  Then  they  buy  for  three-pence  scune 
honsdold  bread,  and  enjoy  in  public  a  Spartan  meal,  and  keep  at 
the  same  time  their  business  appointments." 

On  one  occasion,  while  travelling  through  London  with  an 
obliging  cicerone  who  spoke  Frei^ch,  our  author  noticed — 

''A  caliche,  too  pretentious  to  be  elegant,  drawn  by  two  mag- 
nificent  bays.  On  the  box  was  a  coachman  in  a  blade  suit ;  his 
white  cravat  was  without  a  crease,  his  white  gloves  wiUiout 
a  spot.  In  the  body  of  the  carriage,  upon  the  yielding  cushions  of 
the  equipage,  was  a  man  without  his  coat,  his  arms  bare,  and  his 
durt  sleeves  turned  up  to  his  armpits  ;  an  apron  twisted  together 
at  the  comers  served  him  as  a  girdle." 

"  Who  is  that  V  asked  M.  Wey  of  his  neighbour. 

"  That,"  said  he,  ''  is  the  richest  butcher  in  London.  He  has 
jtust  come  from  the  slaughter-hotuse  in  his  carriage,  and  is  returning 
to  his  mansion.  His  ancestors  followed  the  same  calling;  his 
&ther  left  him  two  millions,  and  he^from  moduty  (M.  Wey's 
italics),  follows  his  feather's  profession — an  ancient,  honouralle 
CTutom.     This  gentleman  butcher  possesses  four  millions. ' ' 

The  municipality  of  the  City  is,  of  course,  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  mistakes,  and  we  accordingly  learn — '*  of  the  two  great  function, 
aiies  of  the  State,  one  is  the  chancellor,  who  originally  was  a  sort 
<>{  provost  of  shopkeepers  (prevot  des  tnarchands),  the  other,  the 
lord  mayor,  is  the  rai  dCyveiot  of  the  trade  of  the  City." 

The  lord  mayor,  we  are  told,  "  is  lodged  in  a  Gre^A;  temple,  and 
his  principal  officer  is  the  jtige  aiaesaeur  (the  recorder) ;  he  is  ap. 
pointed  for  Ufe  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  administers  justice  at  Guild- 
hall, assisted  by  the  sheriffij."  "  The  power  of  the  lord  mayor,"  it 
18  added,  '*  is  very  extensive,  and  when  the  throne  is  vacant,  he 
presides  at  the  privy  council  imtil  the  new  sovereign  is  appointed." 
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We  are  furiher  enlightened  that  "  on  the  election  of  the  lord 
mayor,  two  figures  dressed  as  Gog  and  Magog  are  introduced  into  the 
procession,  who  are  greeted  with  acclamation  by  the  crowd." 

One  of  M.  Wey's  earliest  visits  was,  of  course,  to  the  theatre 
(Her  Majesty's),  in  company  with  some  of  the  excursionists  whom  he 
accompanied  from  Boulogne ;  and  his  account  of  this  enterprise  is 
extremely  amusing,  and  gives  a  curious  insight  into  a  Frenchman's 
views  of  politeness  and  gallantry  when  out  of  his  own  country. 

After  relating  the  perplexities  of  his  friends,  who  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  that  a  paletot,  a  blue  silk  waist<x>at,  cravat  to 
match,  and  a  felt  hat,  was  not  full  evening  dress,  they  arrive  at  the 
entrance  to  the  theatre,  under  the  convoy  of  the  guide  to  the 
excursion. 

**  After  waiting  a  good  hour,  a  sudden  movement  experienced 
in  the  corridor  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  blows  of  the  fist  and 
shoulders,  and  a  firightfril  scuffling,  without  regard  for  age  or  sex. 
This  is  the  style  of  entering  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  the  island. 
The  beginning  of  the  affair  resembled  Waterloo;  it  ended  like 
Austerlitz.  Promptly  initiated  in  this  method,  we  gathered  to- 
gether,  and  without  ceremony,  with  a  true  French  vigour  {entrain)^ 
we  opposed  to  our  aggressors  a  resistance  very  much  resembling 
what  Gavarni  in  his  picturesque  and  popular  style  calls  a  tripotce. 
There  was  aery  ot^French-dogSy*  an  expression  not  worth  translating, 
and  we  rushed  into  the  theatre  pell-mell,  with  our  eternal  enemies, 
as  the  ConttUtttionnel  used  to  say.'* 

^^ Board  of  Comptrol, — ^But  now  we  arrived  at  a  very  remarkable 
custom-house — ^the  Comptrol  (le  controU).  We  were  inspected  one 
after  another.  One  of  us  had  a  black  cravat  fringed  with  green, 
and  they  made  him  conceal  the  ends.  Some  had  white  hats ;  these 
articles  were  seized  and  deposited  with  the  walking-sticks.  Those 
who  had  coloured  gloves  were  obliged  to  put  them  in  their  pockets, 
and  remain  with  their  hands  bare.  Finally,  a  poor  lady,  who  wore 
a  new  hood  (capSte)  of  pink  taffeta,  shot  with  white,  trimmed  with 
three  rows  of  lace,  had  it  delicately  removed  by  the  comptroller, 
who  handed  it  to  the  receiver  of  canes  and  umbrellas  with  phleg- 
matic  civility.  The  unhappy  lady,  like  a  flower  shorn  of  its  petals, 
had  nothing  to  serve  as  a  wreath  but  her  bonnet-cap,  held  on  by  a 
bit  of  white  ribbon.     This  had  anything  but  a  graceful  appearance. ' ' 

Tiring  soon  of  the  dissipation  of  the  town,  and  the  companionship 
of  the  excursionists,  M.  Wey  resolved  to  carry  out  his  cherished 
intention  of  depicting  faithfully  the  inner  life  of  the  English,  and, 
with  that  end  in  view,  quitted  his  hotel  in  the  French  quarter,  and 
took  '*  a  room  on  the  firat  floor  of  a  private  house  in  Bond  Street, 
near  the  Park,  at  the  price  of  twelve  shillings  a  week" — an 
exizavagance  of  which  he  is  evidently  proud ;  but  no  sacrifice  was 
too  great  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design. 
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"This  change  of  domicile,"  he  says,  **  was  the  cause  of  my 
mistaking  the  way  the  first  night  I  retiimed  home.  A  policeman 
whom  I  asked  to  direct  me,  signed  to  me  to  follow  him.  At  the 
end  of  the  street,  he  delivered  me  to  another  policeman,  to  whom 
he  merely  said,  '  Bond  Street.'  He  in  turn  escorted  me  some  two 
hundred  yards,  then  passed  me  to  another,  who  turned  me  over  to  a 
fourth,  and  he  to  a  fifth.  I  counted  as  many  as  twelve  equally 
silent,  until  the  last  pointed  out  with  his  finger  a  door,  which  I  did 
not  recognise." 

It  would  seem  from  this  frank  confession  that  he  was  not  quite 
as  well  acquainted  with  London  as  he  would  have  us  believe ;  nor 
can  I  place  much  reliance  upon  his  knowledge  of  our  language, 
seeing  that  he  spells  school  scool  more  than  once,  Rugby  ,fft«jAy, 
and  indulges  in  such  palpable  Gallicisms  as  Withe  Hall,  Serpentine 
River ;  while  in  Italian  he  calls  JUiva  dei  Schiavoni,  Ripa  dei  Sciavonij 
with  similar  errors. 

These  deficiencies,  however,  might  not  interfere  with  the  obser- 
vation of  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence ;  but  it  will  be  seen  from 
his  remarks  that  he  was  incapable  of  judging  of  our  habits,  from  his 
prejudices  as  much  as  his  ignorance  of  the  English  language. 

He  delivered  his  letters  of  recommendation,  was  received  into 
society,  visited  the  clubs,  of  which  he  expresses  unqualified  ap- 
proval,  rode  in  the  Park,  goes  to  Ascot,  Kenilworth,  Brighton, 
St  Leonards,  and  other  fgishionable  resorts,  and  tries  hard  to 
believe  that  he  enjoys  himself,  but  is  evidently  very  much,  bored, 
and  is  only  sustained  by  a  severe  sense  of  duty,  and  the  reflection 
that  £is  mart3rrdom  must  soon  come  to  an  end. 

He  now  meets,  for  the  first  time,  the  young  miss — although  I 
mast  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  does  not  address  her  in  that 
ridiculous  manner — ^and  explains  to  his  countrymen  the  solecisms 
they  commit  with  regard  to  English  titles.  He  was  naturally 
astonished  at  the  fireedom  enjoyed  by  young  people  in  England,  but 
it  is  rather  startling  to  know  that  he  was  as  much  astonished  at 
their  appetites.  "The  dinner  of  a  fair  and  dreamy  {reveuse) 
young  girl  would,"  he  says,  **  sufiice  to  make  two  Parisian  porters 
happy.**  He  is  also  surprised  at  the  confident  manner  of 
the  ladies.  *'  Although  the  Englishmen  have  a  modest  and  re- 
served  air,  the  young  girls  have  a  bold  manner,  although  their 
expression  is  soft.  They  fix  their  beautiful  eyes  boldly  upon  the 
passers-by,  who  cast  down  their  eyelids,  apparently  indifferent  to 
their  charms. 

**  *  What  has  struck  you  most  in  London?'  asked  Miss  B. 

**  *The  coldness  of  your  compatriots  towards  the  fair  sex,  and 
the  intensity  of  their  passion  for  horses." 

At  Br^hton,  our  veracious  traveller  goes  one  Sunday  morning 
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and  takes  a  sea-baih.  He  remained  in  the  water  some  time,  in 
Older  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  town  and  pier,  with  his  book 
evidently  on  his  mind ;  and  as  the  tide  was  ebbing,  he  discovered, 
on  returning  to  the  shore,  that  the  machine  which  he  had  left  half 
immersed  in  the  water  was  now  high  and  dry  at  some  distance  on 
the  sand.     But  the  rest  had  better  be  told  in  his  own  words  :— 

"  To  complete  my  embarrassment,  three  ladies  (a  mother  and 
her  two  daughters,  respectable-looking  girls,  both  pretty)  had 
placed  themselves  upon  an  iron  seat  by  the  side  of  my  machine,  in 
such  a  manner  that  on  coming  out  of  the  sea  I  could  not  avoid 
passing  before  them.  These  Isulies  had  their  Bibles  in  their  hands ; 
they  had  apparently  just  returned  from  church,  and  surveyed  me 
swimming  with  perfect  serenity.  In  order  to  warn  tiiem  without 
offence,  I  approached  the  shore.  I  got  so  close,  that  if  I  had  stood 
up  the  water  would  have  only  reached  my  knees.  Imagining, 
from  the  ladies  not  moving,  that  they  did  not  understand  my  inten. 
tion,  I  r^ained  the  sea  by  leaps,  and  went  on  swimming." 

With  regard  to  Sunday,  which  he  declares  he  enjoyed  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  week,  he  disabuses  those  who  believe  the  extra* 
vagant  statements  of  other  travellers  concerning  it.  "Many 
people, "  he  says,  '^  believe  that  you  are  fined  if  you  play  the  piano, 
the  flute,  or  the  comet,  in  your  own  house.  Nothing  of  the  sort, 
the  laws  of  the  country  do  not  carry  benevolence  to  this  point. 
Everybody  has  heard  tell  that  you  are  obliged  to  fast,  if  you  do  not 
get  your  provisions  the  day  before,  as  th^e  is  no  opportunity  even  of 
buying  bread.  The  truth  is,  that  the  cheesemongers,  the  pork- 
butchers,  tobacconists,  the  coffee.shops,  the  taverns  (tav^rus)^ 
publichouses,  the  dining-rooms,  the  pastry-cooks,  keep  open  sJl 
the  morning  until  eleven  o'clock." 

Here  are  some  original  observations  upon  the  habits  of  the 
upper  classes,  as  seen  by  our  author  :^ 

''It  is  impossible  to  oonceive  to  what  minute  details  feahion 
extends.  For  instance,  the  n\unber  of  blows,  knocks  with  the 
knocker,  which  it  is  proper  to  give  when  making  a  visit  are  pretty 
nearly  r^ulated.  Nothing  pertaining  to  trade  or  domestic  service 
is  permitted  to  approach  the  principal  door.  The  postman  forms 
the  single  exception,  and  he  knows  that  he  must  not  give  more 
than  two  knocks,  under  pain  of  reprimand.  A  gentleman  with 
any  self-respect,  who  does  not  desire  to  be  looked  down  upon, 
will  give  five  distinct  knocks.  Ladies  announce  their  arrival  bj 
seven  little  knocks,  succeeding  each  other  quickly." 

In  the  course  of  a  description  of  Hyde  Park,  he  gives  what  he 
calls  the  itinerary  of  a  fetshionable  drive :  '*  Tou  reach  New  Road, 
Portland  Place,  by  Regent  Street,  Devotuhire  or  the  adjacent 
arteries,  and  then  precipitate  yourself  into  the  hilly  avenues  of 
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Regent's  Park,  where  you  get  out  either  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  or  Botanic  Gardens.  Then  about  five  o'clock, 
twice  a  week  a  least,  you  regain  your  carriage,  back  to  Oxford 
Street,  and  through  Hyde  Park,  which  you  enter  by  Cumberland 
Gate." 

These  extracts,  which  have  been  in  most  cases  translated  at 
length,  and  are  not  merely  verbal  errors  picked  out  here  and  there, 
will  give  some  idea  of  M.  Wey  as  an  unprejudiced  historian  of 
manners,  as  well  as  his  capability  of  criticising  our  peculiarities.  I 
will  not  say  that  his  book  does  not  contain  some  shrewd  remarks* 
and  some  pertinent  criticism  of  many  objectionable  features  of 
English  life ;  but  many  of  the  abuses  he  condemns, — such  as  the . 
Marshalsea,  the  jurisdiction  of  Doctors'  Commons,  and  intramural 
interment, — ^have  been  abolished  or  reformed,  and  have  become  for  us 
things  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  reliance  upon 
an  author  whose  book  is  disfigured  by  such  extraordinary  blunders 
and  mistatements  as  abound  in  "  Les  Anglais  Chez  Eux." 

Looking  back  upon  the  niunerous  absurdities  attributed  to  my 

coimtrymen,  in  the  oelebrated  woidB  of  Pierre  Dupont,  but  in  a 

different  sense 

•    .    •    .  **  Je  ptuMr  *<K  nuMitdaat  Dieu, 
Qu'ils  n'ea  out  pa*  dana  rAngleterre/' 

I  deplore,  as  M.  Wey  did  on  his  return  to  Calais,  the  enormous 
distance  which  separates  France  firom  England,  although  these  two 
countries  are  but  a  few  miles  apart,  and  I  cannot  help  regretting 
that,  with  the  opportunities  he*  enjoyed,  he  should  have  done  so 
little  to  abridge  the  interval  Which  separates  them. 

J.  H. 
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Oh,  May  is  the  Queen  of  the  Year,  I  trow ! 

She  sits  on  an  emerald  throne, 
And  breezes  soft  as  a  lover's  vow 
Coquettishly  flit  round  her  radiant  brow, 

And  whisper  in  foiry-like  tone. 

A  chaplet  of  rosebuds  she  wears — sweet  May ! — 

And  gay  is  her  festive  court ; 
On  gossamer  wings  the  wild  bees  play, 
The  grasshoppers  chirrup  a  roundelay, 
like  errant  sprites  on  a  holiday 

The  butterflies  coyly  sport. 

The  lilacs  flaunt  in  their  dense  airay. 

Laburnums  dazzle  in  gold. 
The  oak-bough  swaggers,  as  well  he  may. 
The  timid  ash  opes  its  leaves  to-day, 

And  the  pansy  peeps  through  the  mould. 

In  spotless  white  smiles  the  hawthorn  fair, 

Like  the  bride  of  the  winter  snow  ; 
And  the  lilies  scatter  a  fragrance  rare, 
While  the  tulips  blush  at  the  wanton  air. 

And  the  ruddy  peonies  glow. 

Nor  lacks  there  music  of  daintiest  kind — 

The  aspens  rustle  with  song. 
The  nightingale's  note  stajrs  the  listening  wind. 
And  hushes  the  brook,  as  but  hairinclined 

To  wreak  on  such  melody  wrong. 

Oh,  May  is  the  monarch  of  months  indeed, 

And  gladness  comes  in  her  train  ; 
Ye  lads  and  lasses,  a-Maying  speed. 
Love  calls  from  the  bush,  the  grove,  the  mead, 

And  should  not  call  in  vain. 

R.  C. 
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ROBIN  GREENE  THE  DRAMATIST 

THE   STOST  OF  A   SAD   LIFE. 

Critics  are  of  three  .kinds — those  who  admire  nothing,  those  who 
admire  everything,  and  the  rare  few  who  wield  an  impartial  rod. 
Men  are  prone  to  extremes ;  there  is  no  medium  for  little  minds. 
If  an  author  is  praised,  everything  he  has  written  is  held  up  to 
admiration ;  if  he  is  not  praised,  every  line  is  devoid  of  beauty. 
Men  often  love  the  faults  of  their  friends  above  the  virtues  of  their 
enemies.  It  is  better  to  admire  too  much  than  too  little.  Hero- 
worship  is  the  fault  of  a  generous  mind.  A  young  man  especially 
whose  rule  of  criticism  is  comprised  in  the  Horatian  maxim  **  Nil 
admirart,'*  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  companion.  This  sceptical, 
love.nothing  kind  of  spirit  is  the  badge  of  a  mean  mind  ;  a  mind 
devoid  of  all  noble  sentiment,  and  barren  in  all  great  thought.  It 
has  had  adherents  in  all  ages,  and  in  this  country  received  its 
apotheosis  in  Horace  Walpole.  It  pervades  modem  society  to  a 
large  extent,  and  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  what  are  called 
"literary  circles."  To  it  we  owe  our  snobs  and  our  Dundrearys; 
men  who  aflfect  a  total  want  of  interest  in  everything  that  passes 
around ;  whose  conversation  is  carried  on  in  monosyllables  largely 
interspersed  with  **aws,'*  and  "ows."  Critics  of  the  third  class 
are  unfortunately  few  and  far  between.  Good  critics  are  more 
rare  even  than  good  poets.  Dryden,  Johnson,  Goethe,  Addison, 
Schlegel,  Voltaire,  Hunt,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  De  Quingy,  Macaulay, 
Wilson,  and  one  or  two  more,  are  among  the  few  whose  criticisms 
are  of  much  value.  Very  rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  find  a  man  who 
can  so  raise  himself  above  the  atmosphere  of  party  feeling, 
and  the  prejudices  of  education,  tradition,  and  the  sound  of  the 
"vox  populi,"  as  to  be  able  or  courageous  enough  to  judge  a 
work  on  its  own  merits.  There  is  this  consolation,  however, 
that  &lse  taste  perishes.  Books,  like  water,  find  their  own  level. 
There  are  few  subjects  so  interesting  as  the  alternations  of  literary 
taste.  Reputations  have  been  earned,  which,  from  their  wideness, 
bade  fair  for  immortality,  and  lo !  but  a  few  years  have  elapsed, 
and  they  have  withered  like  a  mushroom.  True  fame  is  of  slow 
growth.  Great  thinkers  are  often  so  far  a-head  of  their  age,  that 
it  takes  years  before  their  age  can  overtake  them.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill  they  stand  and  catch  sublime  glimpses  of  the  future, 
while  the  world  toils  painfully  after  them  in  the  valleys  below. 
These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  the  recent  perusal  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  a  man  who  in  his  own  times  was  as  celebrated  as 
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Tennyson  is  in  ours,  but  whose  very  name  is  now  unknown  to 
the  great  majority  of  readers. 

Of  the  dramatists  who  preceded  Shakespere,  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated — ^if  we  exclude  Marlow — ^was  Robert  Greene.  Heir  to  a 
sad  destiny  and  an  ignoble  end,  his  short  but  eventful  life  is  one  of 
the  saddest  on  record.  Bom  about  1560,  of  respectable  parents,  he 
studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1578,  and 
shortly  afterwards  set  out  on  the  grand  tour  through  the  Continent 
The  next  ten  years  of  his  life  present  one  series  of  debauchery  and 
vice,  unrelieved  by  a  solitary  gleam  of  light,  except  that  last  ray  of 
hope  which  illumined  the  deathbed  of  the  repentant  poet.  He 
returned  firom  the  Continent  a  wiser  and  not  a  better  man.  ''  At 
that  time,"  he  tells  us,  '*  whosoever  was  worsts  I  knew  myself  as 
bad  as  he ;  for  being  new  come  from  Italy  (where  I  learned  all  the 
villanies  under  the  heavens),  I  was  drowned  in  pride.  Lewdness 
was  my  daily  exercise^  and  gluttony,  with  drunkenness,  my  sole 
delight" 

A  miserable  opening  this  to  a  most  miserable  life.  He  would 
appear  to  have  gone  back  to  Cambridge  and  taken  his  M.  A.  degree 
in  1583 ;  after  which  he  came  to  London,  and  having  soon  made 
himself  bankrupt  of  friends  and  money,  took  to  writing  plays  and 
romances  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Notwithstanding  his  dissipation, 
Greene  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Hazlewood  enumerates  no  less 
than  forty.five  independent  publications,  and  the  list  is  imperfect 
He  wrote  too  much  to  write  well.  Great  poems,  like  great  paint- 
ings, or  perfect  work  of  any  kind,  are  the  result  of  years  of  thought 
and  labour.  In  his  own  age,  however,  Greene  was  as  famous  for 
his  ''  Lives  "  as  he  was  infamous  for  his  life. 

He  himself,  in  the  confession  which  he  penned  on  his  deathbed— 
the  saddest  confession  that  ever  fell  from  dying  poet's  lips — alludes 
to  the  popularity  of  his  works  :  *'  After  I  had  by  degrees  proceeded 
Mastv  of  Arts,  I  left  the  university,  and  away  to  London,  where, 
after  I  had  continued  some  short  time,  and  driven  myself  out  o£ 
credit  with  sundry  of  my  friends,  I  became  an  author  of  plays,  and 
a  penner  of  love  pamphlets,  so  that  I  soon  grew  famous  in  that 
quality,  that  who,  for  that,  had  grown  so  ordinary  about  JLondon 
as  Robin  Greene  1  Young  in  years,  though  old  in  wickedness,  I 
began  to  resolve  that  there  was  nothing  bad  that  was  profitable, 
whereupon  I  became  so  rooted  in  all  mischief,  that  I  had  as  great 
a  delight  in  wickedness  as  sundry  hath  in  godliness ;  and  as  much 
felicity  I  took  in  villany  as  others  had  in  honesty."  His  novels 
especially  enjoyed  an  unparalleled  run  of  success.  They  were 
perused  with  avidity  by  the  courtly  gallants  and  fair  ladies  of  the 
metropolis,  and  by  the  students  of  the  universities,  and  constituted 
the  fiavouiite  reading  of  the  vulgar  years  after  Hieir  author  had 
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rotted  in  his  grave.  They  were  in  every  hand  and  on  every  mouth. 
All  classes  of  society  nnited  in  praising  them,  although  they  have 
long  since  been  consigned  to  dust  and  limbo.  They  were  written 
to  sell.  Greene  would  have  bartered  aU  his  prospects  of  immortality 
&r  a  good  dinner.  His  romances  were  constructed  on  the  fEishion. 
able  model,  and  abound  in  euphonistic  affectations  of  diction  and 
sentiment.  The  language  is  obscure,  and  the  style  crude  and 
cramped ;  yet  the  plots  are  skilfully  conceived,  and  now  and  then 
the  reader  is  startled  by  passages  of  rare  beauty  and  pathos.  Of 
his  innumerable  plays,  poems,  romances,  &c.,  only  a  few  short 
songs  remain  to  float  his  bankrupt  reputation.  As  an  example  of 
his  best  style,  take  the  following,  entitled  '\The  Shepherd's  Wife's 
Song"— 

Ah,  What  is  love  f    It  is  »  pretty  thing; 
As  tweet  onto  a  shepherd  as  a  king. 

And  sweeter  too ; 
For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown. 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  love  to  Irown. 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  ocMtntry  loTBs  stidi  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  f 

His  flocks  are  folded,  he  comes  home  at  night, 
As  meny  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  meirier  too ; 
For  kings  hethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  shepherds  careless  carol  by  the  fire. 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
Tf  countfy  lores  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

He  kisseth  firtt^  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 
His  cream  and  curds  as  doth  the  king  his  meat. 

And  blither  too; 
For  kingi  have  often  fesn  when  they  do  sup, 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup. 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  oouniiy  lores  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  lore  a  shepherd  swain  f 

To  bed  he  goes,  as  wanton  then,  I  ween, 
As  Is  a  king  in  dalUance  with  a  queen, 

Mora  wanton  too ; 
For  kin0i  have  many  griefs,  affects,  to  move. 
Where  diepherds  have  no  greater  grief  than  lore. 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  eountiy  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gUn, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  f 

Upon  his  couch  of  stcaw  he  sleeps  as  somid 
As  dotii  the  king  upon  his  bed  of  down. 
And  sounder  too ; 
For  cam  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  s^ 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  sleep  their  flIL 
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Ah  then,  ah  then, 
Tf  cotintiy  loTei  »uch  sweet  deoree  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  f 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year,  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  sith. 

And  blither  too ; 
For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand. 
When  shepherds  laugh  and  lore  upon  the  land. 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
Tf  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  lore  a  shepherd  swain  f 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  read  Greene.  His  poetry,  like 
his  prose,  is  wonderfully  smooth  and  flowing ;  it  abounds  in  an. 
endless  variety  of  'images,  and  displays  great  facility  of  diction,  but 
it  lacks  force,  vigour,  and  thought.  Though  sometimes  simple  and 
touching,  he  is  oftener  tedious  and  diffuse.  He  affected  Lyly  over- 
muchy  as  is  seen  in  his  love  of  similes  drawn  from  imaginary 
properties  of  herbs,  stones,  &c.,  and  in  his  devotion  to  conceits  and 
alliteration. 

Harvey  alludes  to  this  in  his  "  Pierce's  Supererogation,"  where 
he  writes : — ^'  Nash,  the  Ape  of  Greene,  Greene,  the  Ape  of 
Euphues,  Euphues,  the  Ape  of  Enuie,  the  three  famous  mammets 
of  tiie  presse  ;**  at  the  which  sentence  the  virtuous  Mr.  Nash  waxed 
very  wrath,  and  he  indignantly  exclaims,  "Did  I  ever  write  of 
cony-catching?  stuflft  my  stile  with  hearbs  and  stones?  or 
apprentisd  myselfe  to  running  of  the  letter  ?  K  not,  how  then  doo 
I  imitate  him?" 

In  1586  he  married.  We  shall  give  the  story  in  his  own 
words  : — "  I  married  a  gentleman's  daughter  of  good  account,  with 
whom  I  lived  for  a  while  :  but  forasmuch  as  she  would  persuade  me 
from  my  wiKul  wickedness,  after  I  had  a  child  by  her,  I  cast  her  off, 
having  spent  up  all  the  marriage  money,  which  I  obtained  by  her.'* 
From  this  time  the  shadows  darkened  around  him.  His  company 
were  the  lewdest  in  the  land,  and  he  was  soon  initiated  into  the 
arts  of  perjury,  pilfering,  and  forgery.  None  knew  better  the  cast 
to  cog  at  cards,  or  cozen  at  dice  ;  he  was  learned — he  writes  himself 
— "  in  the  legerdemain  of  nips,  foysts,  coney-catchers,  crosbyters, 
lifts,  high  lawyers,  and  aU  the  rabble  of  the  unclean  generation  of 
vipers;"  his  swearing  was  only  equalled  by  his  forswearing ;  he 
haunted  the  lowest  dens  of  Bankside,  Shoreditch,  and  Southwark  ; 
he  employed  a  cut- throat  named  Ball — ^who  was  ultimately  hanged 
at  Tyburn — ^for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  him  from  the  bailiffs,  and 
consorted  with  a  sister  of  this  ruffian,  who  bore  him  a  son.  It  is  to 
this  woman's  credit  that  she  did  not  desert  the  poet  in  the  last 
bitter  moments  of  his  life,  when  Nash,  and  Marlowe,  and  Kid,  and 
Peele,  and  the  troops  of  roystering  revellers  who  had  caroused  in  his 
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lodgings  80  often,  left  him  to  meet  death  alone.  The  end,  indeed, 
was  not  £ax  off.  In  August,  1592,  Greene,  Nash,  Harvey,  and 
some  other  choice  spirits  assembled  to  an  entertainment  of  pickled 
herrings  and  Rhenish  wine.  On  this  occasion  Greene  is  said  to 
have  eat  and  drunk  to  such  excess,  that  illness  ensued,  which,  in  less 
than  a  month,  terminated  in  death.  The  distress  and  agony  of 
these  last  few  days  were  awful.  Lodging  in  the  house  of  a  poor 
cobbler  in  Dowgate,  he  was  indebted  to  the  mercy  of  his  landlord 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  was  compelled  to  sell  his  doublet, 
hose,  and  sword,  for  three  shillings  ;  and  was  even  obliged,  eventually, 
to  wear  his  host's  shirt  while  his  own  was  washing.  During  his 
illness,  he  continually  called  upon  God  to  have  mercy  upon  him, 
and  grant  him  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  He  also  wrote  his  wife  the 
following  letter : — 

"Sweet  Wife, — 

*'  As  ever  there  was  any  good  will  or  friendship  between  thee  and 
me,  see  thb  bearer,  my  host,  satisfied  of  his  debt.  I  owe  him  ten  pounds, 
and  but  for  him,  I  had  perished  in  the  streets.  Forget  and  forgive  my  wrongs 
done  unto  thee,  and  Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  my  souL  Farewell, 
till  we  meet  in  heaven,  for  on  earth  thou  shalt  never  see  me  more. 

''  Th  b  2nd  of  September,  1 592. 

"  Written  by  thy  dying  husband, 

"  Robert  Greene." 

She  never  did  see  her  repentant  husband  more,  for  ere  another 
un  had   isen  and  simk,  Robert  Greene  was  dead.     His  kind  land- 
lady  garlanded  his  body  with  bays,  and  he  was  buried,  on  the  4ih  of 
September,  1592,  in  the  New  Churchyard  near  Bedlam. 

J.  F. 
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Gbakt,  kind  Heayen—  oh,  grant  some  req>ite !— be  not  tlion  i 

Vhaxk  for  onoe  away  this  iron,  piercing  deep  my  boeom  throng ! 

For  one  hour,  oh  Heaven — one  moment  I-^frecnlom  from  this  bitter  sBBCt ! 

Bathe  my  waidng  thoughts  in  Lethe — root  her  image  from  my  heatt ! 

Hast  thou  no  sweet  drowsy  opiate,  that  can  dull  the  spirit's  pain. 

When  the  ghost  of  unrequited  passion  haunts  the  troubled  brain  ? 

Hast  thou  no  soft  healing  ointment  that  thy  gracious  hand  can  pour 

On  the  scars  laid  bare  by  mem'ries,  fretting  to  the  spirit's  core  ? 

Hast  thou,  Heaven,  no  kindly  unction,  in  the  store-house  of  thy  peU^ 

That  can  soothe  the  soul's  vain  longing,  and  avert  the  thoughts  from  acff  ? 

She  will  not  relent — ah,  never ! — cold  and  hard  as  adamant; 

Softer  is  yon  marble  Cupid  with  his  bow  of  mischief  bent. 

Brooks  it  not,  thy  face,  Elvira,  decks  itself  in  radiant  smiles ; 

Masks ! — but  masks  Dissimulirtion  wears  to  hide  a  woild  of  wiles ! 

Lac^h  and  joke  with  me,  Elvira — flash  thine  eye's  light  into  mine; 

But  for  all  I  know  there  beats  not,  colder,  falser  heart  than  thine. 

Tis  thy  part  to  coax  and  wheedle,  feigning  special  choice  for  me, 

That  my  humour-loving  spirit  may  devise  new  sport  for  thee. 

When  thy  meny  mood  is  merriest,  and  thy  fitune  convulsive  shakes, 

Passion  lies  in  leaden  slumbers — "  Lo,  the  pastime  that  he  makes !" 

Think  not  I  am  so  far  hoodwinked  by  the  cunning  of  your  art^ 

That  I  fail  to  mark  the  furtive  shafts  of  scorn  yon  oftcoi  dart ; 

And  the  swift  alarmed  transitions  into  bright  and  sportive  tone, 

When  mine  eyes,  from  careless  roving,  sudden  rest  upon  thine  own. 

**  This  gay  bird  must  not  be  frighted ;  he  has  served  my  purpose  longf 

True,  the  thing  is  loathsome  to  me — yet  he  gladdens  with  his  song." 

Ah,  transparent,  tame  disguises ! — thin  as  gossamer  or  gauze ! 

I  have  studied  well  thy  nature ;  well  I  know  its  secret  flaws  ;-* 

Yet,  Elvira,  once  I  trusted ;  ohce  I  thought  thy  smile  sincere ; 

And  I  felt  like  one  translated  into  some  angelic  sphere. 

Then  the  weU-springs  of  my  heart  burst  into  founts  of  full  delight ; 

Not  a  prospect  of  existence  but  was  gilded  golden  bright 

Then  thy  voice  like  vernal  freshness  softly  o'er  my  senses  stole ; 

Eveiy  pressure  that  thy  hand  gave,  stirred  the  passion  of  my  souL 

Then  I  hung  on  all  thy  movements,  feasted  daily  on  thine  eyes, 

Waking — sleeping,  still  I  tasted  nectar-joys  of  Paradise. 

Tasted  !  say  I  ?  as  though  making  retrospect  of  feelings  fled ; 

See  me  now,  when  thou  art  present ; — is  one  tittle  of  them  dead  ? 

Fool ! — that  I  should  prize  so  highly  one  so  little  to  be  priuz'd ; 

Though  I  know  I  grasp  a  shadow,  though  I  know  myself  despised ! 

Oh,  but  yet — what  bliss  to  dream  it ! — years  of  love  may  not  be  vain ; — 

Tenfold  fool  for  such  delusion  I — banish  it  from  out  thy  brain  I 

Fou  to  move  her  softer  feelings,  ^oti  to  live  in  her  esteem  I 

Sooner  shall  the  sun  roll  backwards  ;  hence  with  such  an  idle  dream ! 
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Love  will  never  rest  contented^  gazing  on  her  souTs  reflection, 

With  a  round  of  oonunon-plaoe,  and  minute-gaspB  of  interjection. 

FOTmal  interchange  of  topics — cold  good-natare— speech  polite ; 

Freezing  mien — ^if  warmer  feelings  do  but  show  themselves^  sight 

Love  at  times  maj  spam  advances,  coyly  feigning  cold  disdain ; 

TroBt  me,  but  anon  she  wearies,  yearning  to  be  wooed  again. 

Pining  for  those  tender  whispers,  all  impulse  of  soul  that  move 

The  delictoiiB  secret  breathing — ^reciprocity  of  love ! 

Not  to  you,  fond  fool,  was  ever,  in  thy  best  attempts  to  please, 

Bapture  such  as  this  accorded,  confidences  sweet  like  these. 

Lo,  between  thee  and  thine  idol  comes  the  shadow  of  a  fiioe^ 

That  makes  thee  the  more  detested,  more  abhorred  of  her  embrace. 

What  to  her  the  fiuilt — the  failing,  that  all  thought  has  shunn'd^his  brow  ? 

Has  he  not  a  finer  form,  and  a  straighter  nose  than  thou  ? 

His  are  features  set  in  order,  hint  not  of  their  smile  inane ; 

In  the  eye  of  partial  passion  that  will  matter  not  a  grain. 

No  bright  ^eam  of  intellectual  fiie  upon  the  countenance, 

lightmg  up  ih»  grosser  nature,  could  his  magic  charms  enhance  I 

Addle-pated,  flaunting  dandy !  slave  to  every  childish  whim ! 

See  the  attributes  of  manhood  met  and  bodied  forth  in  him  I 

What  debasing  juice  of  Oberon  on  her  eye-lids  hath  been  ponr'd, 

That  hath  so  bewitch'd  her  vision,  and  her  woman's  nature  lowered  ? 

Shake,  Titania,  shake  this  glamour  from  thy  reason's  sight ! — alas ! 

That  one  bom  in  pride  of  beauty  should  descend  to  love  an  ass ! 

Is  it  after  all  affection  ? — frenzy  of  a  love  untold  ? 

Or  does  sordid  interest  whisper  that  the  man  is  made  of  gold  ? 

Is  thy  blandness  mere  finessing — but  a  net  to  lure  the  prey, 

For  the  sake  of  those  broad  acres,  stretching  to  the  gates  of  day  ? 

See !  thy  falcon-gentle  wavers, — stnught  redouble  every  charm. 

Take  him,  take  him,  selfish  woman  ! — hold  him  with  thine  itching  palm 

Wretch  ! — and  dost  thou  dare  asperse  her-— dare  to  stigmatise  her  name  ? 

Blasted  be  thy  tongue  for  ever !  hide  thy  head  in  endless  shame  ! 

Can  it  be  that,  double-passioned,  we  can  hate  what  we  adore  ? 

Smgs  the  poet  wrong  or  rightly  "  Love  is  love  for  evermore'?" 

Let  each  separate  heart  determine ;  this  one  truth  seems  manifest-^ 

Hate  with  love  may  alternate,  and  both  in  turn  usurp  the  breast. 

Oh,  that  once, — but  for  one  moment, — ere  my  latest  hour  has  fiown, 

I  might  fold  my  arms  around  her,  press  her  bosom  to  my  own ; 

On  that  snowy  bosom  pillow'd  snatch  a  joy  I  dare  not  seek ; 

Pluck  the  cherry  of  her  lips,  and  taste  the  peach-bloom  on  her  cheek ; 

There  be  lapt  in  dewy  slumbers,  thrilling  raptures  of  repose, 

While  for  me  a  space  this  barren  being  blossom'd  as  the  rose ! 

Fiend  avaunt  I  that  with  thy  torments  turns  my  spirit  into  fire ; 

Sears  my  heart  with  ceaseless  yearning,  and  a  hopeless,  wild  desire. 

Stem  for  me  the  gate  of  Eden,  barring  what  I  hold  most  dear. 

Nor  like  Peri  could  I  move  it,  by  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

Still  the  empty  hours  speed  onward,  still  the  weary  seasons'roU; 

Beep  forever  calls  to  deep  amid  the  tempest  of  my  souL 
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And  Elvira  ?  does  she  pity  ? — can  she  not  one  drop  afford 

For  the  anguish  of  a  bosom  that  too  madly  has  ador'd  ? 

Hark !  loud  bursts  of  mocking  laughter,  on  this  breeze  of  summer  borne, 

She  with  him  and  her  gay  schoolriiates  flouts  my  foolish  love  to  scorn. 

Now  she  cuts  my  statue  shorter,  shaped  me  gross  as  Caliban  ; 

Dubs  me  dotard,  and  denies  me  one  perfection  of  a  man. 

Now  she  apes  my  tones  and  gestures ;  rings,  applausive,  peel  on  peel ; 

But  an  anow  strikes  my  vitals,  and  my  sidcening  senses  reel 

Fool  of  love  !  no  longer  can'st  thou  be  as  one  in  doubt  that  gropes ; 

Every  cadence  of  that  laughter  tolls  a  knell  to  all  thy  hopes. 

Up  then  !  snap  the  bands  asunder,  binding  thee  like  Samson's  tow ; 

Crush  and  slay  this  fatal  weakness,  let  the  false  Delilah  go. 

While  with  her  you  stay'd  to  dally  swift  the  sandy  hour-glass  ran ; 

Time  you  mocked  ;  yet,  yet  redeem  it ;  gird  your  loins  and  be  a  man. 

Like  a  man,  look  bravely  forward,  towai3  the  battle-field  of  life. 

Plunge  into  the  thickest  conflict ;  bear  thy  measure  of  the  strife. 

There,  amid  the  world's  great  hurly,  thought  no  longer  shall  intrude ; 

In  the  fire,  and  fume,  and  fury,  there  shall  come  no  time  to  brood. 

Work,  the  earthly  end  of  mortals,  for  yom*  happiness  is  given, 

Work  alone  wins  self-approval,  and  the  golden  smile  of  Heaven. 

Strong  to  tread  the  path  of  duty,  sworn  to  keep  the  sacred  truth. 

Thou  shalt  yet  reap  honour,  and  retrieve  the  follies  of  thy  youth. 

^&y>  ^  grander  goal  may  wait  thee  ;  Fate  may  deign  to  link  thy  name 

With  the  vangu^  of  the  minds  that  pioneer  the  road  to  fame. 

Then  the  embers  of  thy  passion,  waxing  dim,  shall  die  away ; 

While,  before  thee,  shorn  of  shadow,  dawns  a  brighter,  nobler  day. 

M.S. 
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MAfilAN 

THE    STORY   OF   A   PANTOMIME   PRINCESS. 


Marian  was  seventeen  years  old  when  her  &ther  died.  It  was  on 
a  dark  Christmas  eve,  many  and  many  a  year  ago,  when  the  snow 
was  falling  fast,  and  outside  was  fiercely  blowing  the  Winter  wind. 
While  the  white  gleaming  snowflakes  lay  all  along  the  meadows, 
aiKi  drifted  over  the  desolate  commons,  and  nestled  underneath  the 
leafless  hedges,  she  and  her  mother  stood  in  the  silent  churchyard 
one  bitter  afternoon  between  **  the  day  of  days'*  and  the  new  year, 
Seeling  as  poor  and  comfortless  as  everything  which  lay  around 
them. 

Her  father  was  an  old  man  when  he  died.  For  full  forty  years 
he  had  fiekitbfully  served  the  village  squire,  who  had  promised  to 
provide  for  the  widow  and  daughter.  After  those  strange  shadows 
which  ever  haunt  the  spots  which  have  been  dear  to  those  we  have 
once  loved  had  begun  to  seem  almost  essential  to  their  being, 
they  went  to  the  Hall,  anxious  to  learn  of  what  nature  were  the 
arrangements  for  their  future  welfjBure.  When  they  returned  they 
had  learned  too  well  that  promises  made  to  dead  men  are  seldom 
respected;  and  knew  too  bitterly  that  now  would  begin  their 
struggles  with  the  rude,  harsh  world. 

n. 

Sarian  and  her  mother  had  once  been  told  that  in  London  it 
were  easy  to  obtain  any  sort  of  employment.  Determining  to 
accept  no  assistance  from  those  on  whom  they  had  no  claim,  ex. 
oept  the  claim  of  friendship,  they  set  out  for  London. 

The  first  thing  they  did  when  they  got  there  was  to  engage  a 
suitable  room,  and  after  much  trouble  they  found  one.  It  was  cer- 
tainly neither  large  nor  handsome,  but,  what  was  better,  it  was 
cheap.  They  then  set  out  to  seek  for  employment.  In  their  igno- 
ranee  of  the  world  they  deemed  that  this  would  be  easy  enough  to 
find,  but  it  was  only  cdFter  many  days'  anxious  searching  that  they 
managed  to  procure  some  suitable  work,  by  which  they  could 
earn  just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  exist.  They  worked  very  hard 
in  order  to  do  this,  and  had  nothing  to  encourage  them  except  the 
faint  hope  of  soon  being  able  to  improve  their  position.  It  was 
not  long  before  ai^  opportunity  occurred.  Amongst  those  who 
lodged  in  the  same  house  was  a  young  musician  and  his  sister,  who 
were  both  connected  with  a  theatre  in  the  neighbourhood.     This 
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sister  was  one  of  those  raxe  beings  whom  we  sometimes  meet  in  the 
deserts  of  London  life : 

'*  A  oreatare  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 

She  was  the  only  one  of  their  fellow-lodgers  with  whom  they  had 
any  intercourse,  nor  would  they  have  known  her  had  she  not  in 
her  own  simple,  womanly  way,  introduced  herself  to  them  shortly 
after  they  had  come  to  London.  Talking  over  their  work  as  they 
sat  together  one  afternoon,  she  proposed  to  use  her  influence  with 
the  manager  of  the  theatre  in  order  to  obtain  for  Marian  a  situation 
there.  The  poor,  timid  country  girl  shrank  from  the  proposal. 
In  her  mixid  tiieatrical  matters  were  associated  with  nothing  except 
divers  vices  and  vicissitudes.  She  was  accomplished,  it  was  true. 
She  could  both  sing  and  dance  well,  and  there  was  little  doubt  of 
a  fiur  share  of  success.  Weeks  of  weary  stitching,  the  sameend- 
less  round  of  hard  labour,  and  spare  food,  and  bare  clothing,  came 
and,  went.  One  Saturday  night  she  looked  at  her  poor  weeping 
mother,,  around  the  bare  room,  and  at  the  few  shillings,  the  result, 
of  a  w^  of  hard  work.  Weeping,  she  went  to  her  friend.  **  You 
may  da  with  ma  what  you  like,'*  said  Marian. 

in. 

Marian  and  Margaret  went  togeAer  to  aee*  the*  manager  of  the^ 
theatre.  The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  the  former  was  engaged 
to  assist  in  preparing  the  dresses  for,  and  also  to  take  part  in,  the 
forthcoming  Christmas  spectacle. 

Some  years  before  her  fBither's  death  she  had  been  told,  by  some 
one  who  had  been  in  London,  that  the  theatres  were  most  splendid 
places  elegantly  fitted  up,  that  the  actors  and  actresses  engaged  there 
spent  their  time  in  fashionable  amusements,  and  at  night  came  to 
the  theatres  in  their  carriages.  She  was,  therefore,  surprised  to  find 
everything  so  dingy  and  shabby  as  she  stood  at  the  stage-door  the 
morning  after  her  engagranent.  Hesitating,  she  paused  on  the: 
threshold. 

"  This  is  the  way,"  said  her  friend. 

She  smiled  her  thanks,  and  discovered  that  she  had  more  to  leam 
about  London  life  and  maimers  than  she  had  expected. 

From  the  outer  door  ran  a  long  passage  hung  with  cobwebs,  and 
the  undisturbed  dust  of  a  score  or  so  years,  and  partially  lit  with. 
a  flanng  jet  of  gas.  Following  her  companion,  she  was  soon  aware 
of  a  subdued  murmur  proceeding  firom  a  half-opened  door  at  the 
further  end  of  the  passage. 

*  *  This  is  where  we  rehearse,"  said  her  guide. 

Marian  gazed  silently  upon  the  group  assembled  there..    Some 
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imsremdldng  upand  down  the  stage,  books  in  hand,  eagerly  snaiminy 
their  parts  ;  some  were  leaning  against  the  painted  canvass  gaoiiig^ 
across  the  empty  pit;  some  were  seated  on  extemjxirised  diairs, 
drinking  deeply  from  tankaids,  and  craeking  jokes ;  some  wiie' 
standing  idly  discnssing  tiie  prospects  of  tiie  pantomime.  There  ymm 
air  chases  amongst  them.  Some  were  yonng,  axul  would  have  beeB* 
good-looking,  had  not  the  traces  of  recent  dissipation  lingered  Bbtmb 
them ;  some  were  showily  dressed,  with  large  rings  encircling*  their 
fingers,  and  shining  watch-guards  dangling  over  tilieir  breasts;  some 
were  old  imd  worn,  with-  ill-patched'  gannents,  and  evidently  adiing- 
hearts.  Youth  and  Beautjr,  in  rich  apparel,  jostled  against  Ago  ift 
threadbare  garb.  Laughter  and  jest,  smiles  and  gaiety,  ming^isd' 
with  dark  brows,  and  tightened  lips,  and  weary  eyes.  At  the  fiirdlar 
end  of  the  stage  she  saw  a  tall  dark  form  bending  over  a  little  '<Shfl& 
It  was  that  of  a  woman,  and  as  she  drew  her  child  closer  to  her, 
Marian  could  not  hil  but  to  read  in  those  large,  dreaming  eyes,  a 
moral  which  no  preacher  had  occasion  to  point — saw  in  that  eager 
glance  the  sad  tale  of  weakness  and  repentance,  which  had  wasted 
the  &ir  promise  of  the  mother's  life..  But  she  had  no  time  to  spwui 
in  idle  meditation.  Trembling,  she  passed*  through  the  door,  and 
entered'  upon  life  as  an  actress. 


IV. 

Tbb  pantemim*  was  entided,  ^'Erinoe  AiAur,  or  tiia 
Princess  of  the  ffindianted  IsUcds;"  and  the  main  portions^of  tin 
eariy  soeneB  represented  tha  search  made  by  Arthur  and  his  knight 
for  the  hit  lady,  who,  aeoocding  to  the  legend,  had  the  pow«D  «f 
i^ndflnnghenadf  and  her  attendante  invisible  to  mortal  eye.  Bte^* 
fist  soene,  where  the  princess  and  her  maidens  are-discovesed  ivrtk 
ing  ia  their  shallops,  undemealii  green  boughs  laden  with  » 
vaiiy  indefinite  kind  of  fruit,  while  the  gentls  waves  glide  soBiiy 
(ffBt  shining  sands  rich  wrtii  peads,  was  one  on  which  all  the  aoanie 
eflbct  obtaanable  had  been  expended^  and  with  wiurt  result  wasiwai 
seen.  Altogether  the  spectacle  was  a  most  gorgeous  one,  abound* 
ing  in  magnificent  tableaux  and  opportimities  for  dramatic  displagr. 
Hiss  Clara  Mildmay,  who  had  been  selected  to  impersonate  the 
fiur  prinoese,  was  a  lady  whose  high  rank  in  the  dramatio  wmrld* 
none  would  dare  to  dispute,  and  whose  peculiar  taloite  rendeied. 
her  abnoat  invaluable.  Miss  Clara  Mildmay  was  possessed  of  grant 
posonal  attractione,  the  power  of  which  none  knew  better  tfaaiL 
herself  and  to  litis  she  added  a  thorough  knowledge  of  balhid 
Quinc,  a  completo  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  dancing,  and*  a 
^^nadoua  style  of  acldng.     But  Miss  Clara  Mildmay  happened  to 
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be  possessed  of  a  greater  amount  of  conceit  that  is  generally 
supposed  to  belong  to  persons  in  the  dramatic  profession. 

As  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  December  brightened  into  noon, 
the  manager  of  the  theatre  sat  in  his  room  with  a  gloomy  coun- 
tenanoe,  sadly  gazing  at  the  bills  which  announced  in  the  fiemciest 
of  capitals,  **  Prince  Arthur,  or  the  fair  Princess  of  the  Enchanted 
Islands."  As  the  company  began  to  assemble,  that  wonderful 
countenance  was  further  darkened,  and  a  whisper  went  round  that 
something  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  managerial  tranquilUty, 

3nich  ''  something"  was  soon  discovered  to  be,  that  Miss  Clara 
iildmay  had  expressed  a  decided  objection  to  appear  as  the  **  Fair 
Pirincess."  On  this  surprise  came  a  greater  one,  when  Marian  was 
summoned  to  the  sanctum,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  agreed  to 
represent  the  character  allotted  to  Miss  Mildmay. 

V. 

Boxing  night !  Crowds  hurrying  to  and  A-o  past  gaily  decorated 
shop  windows.  Marian  treading  her  way  amongst  them  on  her  way 
to  the  theatre,  anxiously  speculating  upon  her  chance  of  success. 
Ab  she  entered  she  could  hear  before  her  loud  murmurs,  denoting 
that  the  crowds  had  began  to  assemble. 

Seven  o'clock  !  The  manager  has  gone  before  the  curtain  and 
announced  that  Miss  Mildmay  is  indisposed,  and  unable  to  perform. 
Slight  symptoms  of  disapprobation  follow,  partially  drowned  by 
cries  of  order!  from  the  boxes  and  stalls.  *'  You  must  do  your 
beet,"  the  mans^r  whispers  to  her,  as  he  returns  to  his  room. 
4|t  HaJf.past  seven !  The  green  curtain  is  slowly  uproUed,  amid 
loud  cheering.  The  subdued  grey  light  which  lingers  around  the 
scenery  is  displaced  by  fsiint  yellow  tints ;  then  a  dazzling  light  is 
thrown  across  the  stage,  and  amid  the  hush  of  the  expectant  crowd, 
the  low  tones  of  the  instruments,  and  the  winding  strains  of 
seemingly  distant  choruses,  the  fair  princess  glides  upon  the  scene, 
slowly  floating  along  the  margin  of  the  mimic  islands  in  a  boat  of 
magic  hues.  Cheers  follow  cheers.  When  the  last  tableau  came, 
Marian  left  the  stage,  conscious  of  having  achieved  a  great 
triumph. 

Unheeding  the  congratulations  bestowed  upon  her,  she  hastened 
to  the  stage-door  to  meet  her  mother.  Strange  to  say,  she  was  not 
there.  Eagerly  she  hurried  home  to  acquaint  her  with  the  great 
success,  and  the  happiness  it  would  bring  them.  When  she  entered 
the  room,  she  saw  that  her  mother  was  seated  near  the  fire,  her  arm 
leaning  upon  the  table,  as  if  she  were  asleep.  Marian  hastened  to 
her,  but  her  mother  did  not  heed  her;  she  spoke  to  her — she* did 
not  answer ;  she  took  hold  of  her  hand — it  was  very  cold.     She 
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looked  into  her  face,  and  saw  that  it  was  strangely  pale.  A  great 
fear  came  over  her,  and  somehow,  she  fainted.  When  she 
recovered,  she  heard  some  one  say  that  her  mother  was  dead. 

VI. 

Marian  never  knew  what  took  place  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
Very  vaguely  and  dimly  the  prominent  circumstances  sometimes 
came  before  her-  Amongst  other  things  she  can  recollect  that  she 
was  very  ill,  and  that  she  could  not  go  to  the  theatre ;  that  many 
faces  came  near  her,  and  that  Margaret  was  seldom  far  from  her. 
It  was  not  until  the  fleecy  clouds  of  April  began  to  float  over  the 
rainy  sky  that  she  could  return  to  the  theatre.  She  was  welcomed 
with  loud  expressions  of  joy,  for  the  manager  and  Miss  Clara  Mild- 
may  had  parted  for  ever. 

Then  the  great  sorrow  of  her  mother*  s  death  was  associated 
with  other  sorrows  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  withstand.  She  had 
just  began  to  learn  that  the  virtuous  world  sneers  at  actors  and 
actresses,  hiding  its  face  when  they  show  goodness  and  nobleness, 
laughing  and  scorning  when  their  frailties  are  laid  open.  If  that 
world  which  sits  in  judgment  over  them  would  consider  the  insults 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  temptations  which  ever  surround 
them,  there  would  be  less  of  condemnation  than  pity,  as  the  too 
common  sight  of  human  folly,  weakness,  and  remorse. 

I  who  write  this  imperfect  narrative  of  the  few  months  she 
spent  in  London,  need  not  say  how  these  sorrows  followed  upon  her 
successes ;  it  is  enough  that  they  did  follow,  and  quickly.  She 
of  whom  I  write  knows  best  how  she  loathed  the  sights  which  daily 
confronted  her,  as  she  stood  before  her  poor  sisters  who  had  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  She  knows  best  how  she  shuddered 
as  she  passed  from  the  stage-door  down  the  dim'  street.  At  last 
the  time  came  when  those  who  lingered  about  to  see  her  grew  tired 
of  flattering  her.  She  attributed  this  to  the  scorn  with  which  she 
treated  those  who  sought  her  favour,  and  it  was  long  before  she 
knew  that  this  was  not  the  only  reason. 

VIL 

Marian,  now  that  she  had  attained  success,  did  not  forget  those  to 
whom  it  was  to  a  small  extent  due.  If  before  her  illness  she  had 
looked  upon  Margaret  as  a  very  good  friend,  she  now  regarded  her 
as  a  living  and  faithful  adviser.  She  remembered  that  when  she 
was  a  little  child,  some  one  told  her  about  a  bright  angel,  whose 
wle  mission  it  was  to  go  about  the  world,  comforting  those  who 
were  in  sonow ;  and  in  her  child-like  simplicity  she  often  thought 
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-tiuLt  the  stoTjr  imst  i»ifanift,  .•azidlihe  mmB  of  tbe  angel— UargiaBt. 
Theyivere  i]ja»i!ly<alwiiys  tvgeflifli:,  and  were  generally  spoken  of 
by  their  fellow  actresaes  as  ''  the  *two  gendewomen." 

But  one  dark  and  stormy  night  Marian,  after  the  performance, 
stood  alone  in  the  little  street  bdiind  the  theatre,  for  Margaret  was 
unwell,  and  had  not  been  there.  She  gazed  down  the  misty 
distance,  and,  trembling,  hastened  along.  She  had  almost  reached 
her  lodgings  when  she  found  that  she  was  not  abne,  and  that  her 
companion  wa^  a  man  she  had  often  seen  lingering  about,  and  £m* 
whom  she  had  conceived  a  strange  dislike.  She  was  about  to  cry  out, 
when  she  was  rudely  seized.  The  next  moment  her  assailant  lay 
.on  the  ground  cursing  the  strong  arm  which  had  saved  her. 

Turning  roimd,  Marian  saw  that  he  who  had  acied  as  bar  pro- 
tecftor  was  Margaret's  brother. 

VIII. 

After  this,  Marian  did  not  stay  long  at  the  theatre.  It  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  autumn  when  the  event  occurred  which  decided 
her  future  life,  and  just  as  the  daisies  were  beginning  to  pe^ 
.through  the  melting  snow  she  had  bidden  farewell  to  Ae  scene 
flf  her  short  triumph.  On  a  bright  May  niorning,  again  she  stood 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  church  where,  three  years  before,  she 
had  stood  and  wept.  But  now  the  bells  rang  no  funeral  knell, 
but  a  happy  bridal  strain,  which  rose  and  fell  among  green  fields 
and  blooming  trees,  in  delicious  cadences. 

IX. 

And  who  am  I  who  venture  to  write  in  so  feeble  a  manner  of  her 
who  is  deserving  of  a  greater  meed  of  praise  ?  I  am  oiily  a  poor 
jnusician,  who  years  ago  dared  not  tell  his  love  to  one  who  seemed  to 
walk  above  him,  and  was  content  to  wait  until  a  fortunate  event 
revealed  it.  And  she  who  at  last  discovered  what  lay  hidden  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  is  no  longer  a  pantomime  princess,  but  a  dear 
household  fairy,  with  little  attendant  spirits  ever  tugging  8ft  ber 
eown,  or  chuckling  on  her  knee. 

M.  H.  J. 
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The  impcyrtanoe  of  due  attention  to  the  nveaningB  of  the  ^oids 
which  we  employ  in  speaking  and  in  writing  is  so  apt  to  esoafpe 
notice,  that  a  little  Qlustration  of  it,  from  two  or  tinee  recent 
instances,  may  give  both  a  hint  and  an  amusement  to  the  reltder. 

An  English  nobleman,  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  who  lived  at 
Paris  many  years,  and  was  quite  as  much  French  as  English  in  his 
tastes  and  sympathies,  executed  a  will  in  1856,  wherein  he  made 
many  noble  bequests,  one  of  which  was  to  the  ^hospitals  of  London 
and  Paris.  The  property  thus  willed  proved  to  be  worth  not  far 
short  of  £70,000 — a  goodly  sum  for  those  institutions  which  were 
intended  to  benefit  by  it.  Little  did  his  lordship  think  what  work 
fer  tiie  lawyers  would  be  provided  by  him.  His  purpose  was  fall 
of  kindness,  and  perhaps  he  had  a  clear  idea  in  his  own  mind  of  the 
intended  limits  of  the  bequest;  but  he  did  not  consider  sufficiently 
how  potent  in  English  law  is  exact  phraseology,  how  necessary  it  is 
that  we  (to  use  the  title  given  to  this  article)  should  mind  our 
words.  . 

Li  the  first  place,  the  hospitals  of  tiondon  were  to  recei^ee  a 
moiety  of  the  munificent  sum.  Kow  which  of  us  can  det^mine 
rightly  what  London  means?  Who  caniell  what  is  in  London, 
and  what  is  not  1  where  are  its  limits,  what  k  its  area  1  how  is  it 
hounded,  where  it  begins,  and  whfite  ^ends  ?  what  it  contains,  and 
'what  excludes!  The  truth  is,  we  have  so  many  Londons,  or  so 
many  interpretations  of  ihe  word  JLanden,  that  we  do  not  .know 
"which  is  which.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  how  this  matter 
stands.  Jn  the  first  plaoe,  theve  is  '^liomdan  within  the  walla,*' 
the  **  City,"  in  its  most  limited  aooeptatum,  comprising  very  little 
more  than  half  a  square  mile.  I3ien  this,  being  combined  with 
'**  London  without  the  walls," — a  belt  of  parishes  immediately  out- 
side the  City  walls  and  gates  as  tfaey  used  to  be — constitutes  the 
•Cily  in  the  sense  in  which  we  used  to  apply  that  tetm,  covering 
about  one  square  mile  in  area--«  wonderful  oty,  certainly,  in  which 
some  of  the  land  has  recently  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  milUon 
sterlmg  per  acre ;  but  a  small  city,  neineriheless.  Then  ''  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwaark/'  are  often  considered  as  forming 
Iiondon,  in  its  metropolitan  sense.  But  the  BegistKar-Oeneral's 
metropolis,  the  Parliamentary  metropolis,  and  the  Post-Office  me- 
tropolis, and  the  Police  metrq)olis,  not  only  dijBTer  in  size  £rom  any 
•mid  all  of  the  above,  but  differ  one  from  another.  If  an  inhabitant 
of  Hammersmith,  Eilbum,  Hampstead,  Homsey,  or  StamJbrd 
Hill,  north  of  the  Thames,  or  an  inhabitant  of  Putney,  Olapham, 
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Norwood,  Sydenham,  Lewishaan,  or  Greenwich,  souHi  of  the  Thames, 
were  to  be  told  that  he  is  not  living  in  the  metropolis,  he  would 
demand  to  **  know  the  reason  why ;"  indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  assign  a  reason,  seeing  that  he  could  show  himself  to  be  a  Lod- 
doner  in  some  sense  or  other. 

We  are  all  of  us  prone  enough  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
wheifBver  there  is  one;  and  the  secretaries  and  treasurers  of 
charitable  institutions  not  less  so  than  other  people.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  Lord  Henry  Seymour  was  d^,  and  that  he  had 
made  so  munificent  a  distribution  of  his  property,  than  the  applicants 
for  plums  out  of  the  pudding  became  exceedingly  numerous.  No 
less  than  four  groups  of  claimants  appeared,  each  to  some  extent 
opposed  by  all  the  other  three.  Group  the  first  said : — ''  The  gift 
is  obviously  confined  to  the  City  of  London,  excluding  all  beyond  that 
limit."  *'  Not  so,"  said  group  the  second ;  ''it  extends  to  all  the 
hospitals  within  the  old  bills  of  mortality,"  (London,  Westminster, 
Southwark,  and  about  thirty  out-parishes,  but  excluding  ^Maryle- 
bone,  St.  Pancras,  Paddington,  Chelsea,  and  everything  beyond.) 
Group  the  third  contended  for  *'  All  the  area  within  the  metropolitan 
boroughs ;"  while  group  the  fourth  would  (for  cogent  reasons  of 
their  own)  be  satisfied 'with  nothing  less  than  ''the  whole  area 
included  within  the  Registrar-General  and  Census  Commissioners' 
interpretation  of  the  word  Metropolis."  We  do  not  accuse  any  of 
these  charities  of  uncharitableness  towards  eadi  other.  If  a  definite 
sum  is  given  to  an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  the  smaller  that 
number  the  more  will  there  be  for  eadi.  Every  one  of  these 
claimants  could  assign  reasons  for  his  claim. 

It  soon  became  Ibiown  that  the  costly  aid  of  the  law  would  be 
needed.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  called  upon  to  settle  the 
matter.  He  had  to  put  the  best  construction  he  could  upon  the 
testator's  will.  He  sought  for  some  medium  between  excessive 
limitation  and  excessive  expansion.  If  there  be  a  dense  distcict  in 
the  metropolis,  he  did  not  wish  that  the  hospitals  in  that  distiict 
should  be  debarred  from  a  share  in  the  bequest ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  there  be  a  sparsely  inhabited  district,  he  did  not  think  the  be. 
quest  should  be  frittered  away  by  being  rendered  applicable  to  such 
a  place.  He  believed  that  the  testator  meant  to  use  the  word 
*'  London  "  in  its  full,  complete,  popular  sense,  as  including  all  the 
busily-occupied  districts  of  what  we  usually  csJl  the  Metropolis,  as 
it  existed  tn  the  year  wlien  the  mil  wa$  made.  This  being  the 
general  principle  adopted,  it  was  arranged  that  each  case  should 
be  treated  and  decided  as  it  arose — the  separate  problems  being 
whether  such  .and  such  hospitals  were  within  the  fiearly-interpretai 
.  metropolitan  limits  in  1856. 

So  far  so  good.     But  then  arose  a  new  perplexity.     The  word 
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''  Loxuion'*  being  settled^we  have  then  to  ask  what  is  a  ''  Hospital  !*' 
All  sorts  of  good  and  useful  institutions  claimed  to  be  hospitals 
when  there  was  money  to  be  got  by  it.  The  sum  bequeathed  was 
to  be  divided  between  the  hospitals  of  Pari^  and  London,  or,  in  the 
words] of  the  will,  **«!«•  hospices  de  Paris  et  Londres,"  Nearly 
every  kind  of  charitable  institution  applied,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  has  tried  to  apply  the  wisdom  which  is  in  the  wig  for  settling 
the  limitations  of  this  claim,  as  well  as  of  the  claims  above  noticed. 
He  eventually  decided  that  such  charities  only  shall  share  the 
benefit  of  the  bequest  as  fall  within  the  definition  of  the  French 
word  hospice,  lliis  definition  includes  only  those  institutions 
which  are  established  and  maintained  for  persons  ''whom  indi- 
gence, old  age,  infjEUicy,  neglect,  or  incurable  disease,  have  placed 
beyond  the  power  of  taking  care  of  themselves."  The  effect  of 
this  determination  is  to  exclude  all  charities  in  which  payment  is 
required  for  admission,  all  hospitals  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  and  all  institutions  which  do  not  receive  patients  or  inmates 
permanently  within  their  walls. 

First,  then,  settle  what  is  "  London ;"  next  settle  what  is  ''Hos. 
pioe ;"  then  pay  a  whole  army  of  legal  and  judicial  functionaries 
for  many  years  fighting ;  and  then  hand  over  the  balance  to  the 
favoured  charities — ^a  balance  of  no  great  amount  to  each  when 
all  is  told. 

Another  curious  inquiry  before  the  courts,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  was  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  team,  as  used  by  writers 
generally,  and  as  used  in  a  particular  document.  It  was  a  very 
lively  and  amusing  inquiry — ^rather  a  rarity  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Quotations  from  poets,  citations  from  dictionary.makers,  and 
chatty  remarks  on  what  the  poets  and  lexicographers  really  meant, 
diversified  the  otherwise  dull  proceedings  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Boe.  A  certain  noble  duke  made  an  agreement  with  one  of  his 
tenants  in  Oxfordshire  concerning  the  occupancy  of  a  farm,  and  a 
portion  of  the  agreement  was  expressed  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'*The  tenant  to  perform  each  year  for  the  Duke  of ,  at  the 

rate  of  one  day's  team-work,  with  two  horses  and  one  proper 
person,  for  every  £50  of  rent,  when  required  (except  at  hay  or 
cwn  harvest),  without  being  paid  for  the  same."  In  other  words, 
the  rent  of  the  farm  was  made  up  of  two  portions,  the  larger  being 
a  money  payment,  and  the  former  a  certain  amount  of  farm  ser^ 
▼ice.  All  seems  to  have  gone  on  quietly  and  smoothly  in  reference 
to  this  agreement,  until  one  particular  day,  when  the  duke's  agent 
or  hailiflf  desired  the  farmer  to  send  a  cart  to  fetch  coals  from  a 
railway  station  to  the  ducal  mansion.  *' Certainly  not,"  said  the 
&niier,  "  I'll  send  the  horses  and  a  man,  but  you  must  find  the 
cart."     **  Pooh,  pooh !  what  do  you  mean  ?    Does  not  your  agree- 
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tment  bind  you  to  do  team-work  occasionally  for  his  Qraoe  1"  * '  Yes, 
and  here's  the  team :  two  horses  and  a  careful  man  to  drive  them." 
**  But  there  can't  be  a  team  without  a  cart  or  waggon !"  '*  Oh, 
Je^,  there  can,  the  horses  are  the  team."  ''No,  the  horses  and 
cart  together  are  the  team." 

And  so  they  went  at  it,  tooth  and  nail,  hammer  and  tongs. 
The  question  which  a  whole  row  of  learned  judges  were  called  upon 
to  decide  was — what  is  a  team  ?  The  form  in  which  the  inquiry 
came  on  was  that  of  ejectment ;  the  duke  seeking  to  eject  the 
former,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  forfeiture,  because  the  latter  had 
refused  to  interpret  "  team-work"  as  including  the  supply  of  a  cart 
as  well  as  horses  and  a  driver.  In  all  probability  both  parties 
were  ^^sincere,  and  both  obstinate ;  each  believed  himself  to  be 
right,  and,  so  believing,  determined  not  to  yield  an  inch  to  the 
other.  The  case  was  at  first  tried  at  Oxford  before  a  common  jury, 
who  gave  a  verdict  substantially  for  the  duke.  A  rule  was  after- 
wards obtained,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  question  of  definition 
before  the  judges  at  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  The  counsel 
for  the  duke  contended  that  as  team-work  cannot  be  done  by  horses 
without  a  cart  or  waggon,  it  is  obvious  that  a  team  must  include 
a  vehicle  as  well  as  the  horses  by  which  it  is  to  T)e  drawn.     Mr. 

Justice   A (we   need  not  identify    names   here)    said    that 

''in  the  course  of  his  reading  he  had  met  with  some  lines 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  team  is  separate  firom  the  cart  :— 

"  Giles  Jelt  was  alaepiag,  in  his  oart  h»  lay ; 
Some  waggish  pilfrera  stole  his  team  away. 
Qiles  wakes  and  cries, '  Ods  Bodikins,  what's  here  t 
Wl^,  how  now ;  am  I  Giles  or  not  ?  ' 

If  he,  I've  lost  six  geldings  to  n^  smart; 
If  not,  Ods  Bodikins,  I've  found  a  cart.' " 

Mr.  Justice  B quoted  a  line  from  Wordsworth, — 

*'Hy  jolly  team  will  work  alone  for  mo,'* 

as  proving  the  farmer's  interpretation,  'seeing  that  though  horses 
might  possibly  be  jolly,  a  cart  cannot.  The  counsel  for  his  Grace 
urged  that  the  dictionaries  of  Johnson  and  Walker  both  speak  of  a 
team  as  "a  number  of  horses  drawing  the  same  carriage."  "True," 

said  Justice  A ,  *  *  do  not  these  citations  prove  that  the  team  and 

the  carriage  are  distinct  things?"  *' No,"  replied  the  counsel  on 
the  duke's  side ;  ''  because  a  team  without  a  cart  would  be  of  no 
use."  He  cited  the  description  given  by  CsBsar  of  the  mode  of 
fighting  in  chariots,  adopted  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of  the 
particular  use  and  meaning  of  the  word  temanem.  From  Csesar  he 
.  came  down  to  Gray,  the  English  poet,  and  cited  the  lines, — 

"  Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  jield, 

Their  furrow  oft  their  stubborn  glebe  hath  broke; 
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How  joeund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield. 
How  bow^d  the  wood  beneath  their  rturdy  stnABi** 

azid  from  Gkajhe  came  down  to  the  far-famed  *•  BiilFs  Enn"  affair 
in  the  xeoent  American  civil  war,  a  graphic  account  of  whrch  told 
that  *^  flie  teamsters  cut  the  traces  of  the  horses.** 

The  counsel  for  the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  referred  to 
Hiehardson's  English  dictionary,  and  to  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary,  for  support  to  the  assertion  that  a  team  implies  only 
the  horses^  not  the  vehicle  also ;  and  he  then  gave  the  following 
citations  to  the  same  eSeot,  from  Spenser  : — 

*'  Thee  a  ploughman  all  immeeting  fomid,  * 

Aa  he  his  toilsome  team  that  way  did  gaifle, 
Aad  bcought  thee  up  a  plo vghman'a  stake  to  hidB." 

IBVom  'Siu&espere  :— 

"We  fairies  that  do  ran, 
By  ^e  triple  Heoat's  team, 
From  the  prawnee  of  the  sun, 
.EoUowixig  dazkaesa  like  a  dream.*' 

JLgain  frmn  iSbakeBpeore :— * 

""...^I  am  in  losve,  but  ateam  of  hons shall 
ISot  pludk  that  from  me  nor  who  'tie  I  Ipve." 

Emm  BoBCommon  :<-— 

"  After  the  dediining  son 
Had  chang'd  the  shadows,  and  their  task  was  done. 
Home  with  th6ir  weary  team  they  took  thdr  way.** 

Trom  Dryden : — 

"  He  hea^d  with  more  than  human  foroe  to  move 
A  weighty  straw,  the  labour  of  a  team.*' 

JLgain  Aom  Dryden : — 

"  Any  number,  and  paaung  In  a  line : 
Xfke  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high, 
Which  olap  their  wings  and  eleaire  thie  liquid  dcy." 

IVom  Spenser's  "Tirgiir* — 

'**  By  this  the  night  forth  from'the  darksome  bower 
Of  Braboa  her  teamed  steed  you  adl." 

Vtoidl  Hartineati'>— 
''In  stiif  days  they  may  plough  an  -acre  <^^whe«t  wlOi  a  team  of  herse." 

It  maj  he  regarded  hj  some  as  strange,  by  others  bs  quite  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  that  the  learned  judges  themselves  were 
divided  as  to  their  opinions.  The  diverse  directions  which  their 
thoughts  toolc  are  shown  in  the  following  remarks.  Ifr.  Justice  A. 
said :  **  I  think  the  duke  has  not  made  out  his  case  so  clearly  as 
to  sustain  a  forfeiture.  In  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  the  word 
*  team,*  to  say  the  least,  does  not  clearly  imply  the  cart  as  well 
as  the  horses.  I  thmk  the  meaning  is  that  the  farmer  is  to  bring 
the  horses,  and  do  the  work  he  is  set  to.     Something  must  be  added 
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to  the  agreement  to  make  sense  of  it.     It  might  be  said  that  it  is 
not  stipalated  that  the  duke  shall  find  the  cart ;  but  so  neither  is 
it  stipulated  that  the  farmer  shall  do  so.     And  then  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  duke  is  to  prescribe  the  work  to  be  done.     Now, 
the  farmer  can  hardly  bring  the  proper  vehicle  or  tackle  before  he 
knows  what  the  work  is.     Moreover,  the  agreement  is,  not  to  draw 
the  coals,  but  to  perform  the  team-work.     If  it  had  been  to  draw 
the  coals,  then  the  tenant  would  have  to  find  the  cart.     But  it  is 
not  so.     The  work  to  be  done  is  not  professedly  confined  to  agri. 
cultural  work.   ^The  work  might  be  to  draw  timber,  to  carry  coals, 
to  draw  a  plougn  or  harrow,  or  what  not.     In  all  these  cases,  the 
tackle  or  the  vehicle  would  necessarily  vary ;  and  if  in  all  these 
cases  the  tenant  is  to  find  it,  the  contract  would  be  very  oppressive. 
I  think  it  is  enough  if  the  farmer  sends  the  horse  and  the  driver,  to 
be  put  to  such  service  as  the  duke's  agent  may  please.     It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  contract  was  not  made  more  clear ;  but  as  the 
best  consideration  I  can  put  upon  the  agreement,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  tenant  is  to  bring  the  cart."     Mr.  Justice  B.  took  nearly 
the  same  view.     He  adduced  the  following  additional  arguments : 
<<  No  doubt  it  is  a  general  leading  principle  that,  if  a  man  contracts 
absolutely  to  do  a  specific  thing,  he  must  do  it,  and  must  find  the 
means  to  do  it — such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  common  mercantile 
case  of  a  vendor  contracting  to  sell  goods  '  free  on  board  ;*  that  is, 
to  put  them  on  board  ship  fi^e  of  charge ;  in  which  case,  of  course, 
he  must  find  lighters  for  the  purpose.     So  here,  if  the  contract  had 
been  to  draw  the  coals,  the  farmer  must  find  the  cart  as  well  as  the 
horses.     But  here  the  duke  is  to  define  the  work  to  be  done,  and  it 
must  be  work  proper  to  be  done  by  a  team  of  horses.     It  might  be 
to  break  up  a  field,  in  which  case  the  tenant  might  say,  '  Here  is 
my  team,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  the  work  ;  but  where  is  tiie  plough !' 
So,  if  he  were  set  to  draw  timber,  he  might  ask  for  clamps  and 
chains  to  draw  it  with.     And  so,  if  he  were  asked  to  draw  coals,  he 
had  a  right  to  demand  the  cart ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  team 
should  do  all  these  varied  kinds  of  work  vathout  the  proper  tackle 
and  vehides."     All  was  not  yet  smoothly  settled,  however.     If  one 
big.wig  is  as  good  as  another,  then  Mr.  Justice  C.  had  as  much  right 
to  be  heard  as  his  learned  brethren ;  and  it  turned  out  that  his 
decision  was  favourable  to  the  duke  and  adverse  to  the  farmer.     *'  I 
differ  from  my  learned  brethren,"  he  said.     ''  I  think  the  farm^ 
was  bound  to  provide  the  cart.     It  might  well  be  that  the  duke 
had  not  the  proper  vehicle  to  do  the  work.     The  farmer  was  to  do 
the  team-work,  and  he  could  not  do  it  without  the  vehicle  or  tackle. 
The  contract  is  not  merely  to  furnish  the  horses  and  men,  but  to  do 
the  team-work ;  and  this  binds  him  to  do  and  provide  isdl  that  is 
necessary  for  such  team-work." 
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We  have  traced  this  curious  subject  at  some  length,  because  it 
illustrates,  not  only  the  importance  of  precision  in  the  selection  of 
words  to  express  our  meaning,  but  also  the  large  amount  of  useful 
information  occasionally  resulting  from  such  discussions.  The 
actual  decision  in  the  particular  case  concerned  we  need  not  dwell 
upon;  indeed,  the  **  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law"  threw  the 
duke  and  the  fstrmer  into  further  litigation  before  they  could  settle 
the  question.  The  jury  of  Oxford  had  decided  for  the  duke ;  the 
judges  of  Westminster  decided  (two  against  one)  for  the  farmer ; 
bat  then  it  i^as  determined  (more  to  the  advantage  of  the  lawyers 
than  of  the  parties  concerned)  that  the  case  should  be  heard  over 
again  on  some  other  plea,  or  under  some  other  legal  aspect. 

Another  instructive  case,  brought  like  the  former  before 
judicial  tribunals,  depended  not  on  the  meaning  of  a  particular 
word,  but  on  that  of  a  particular  comma — or  rather,  whether  a 
small  spot  of  ink  was  a  comma  or  not.  A  sum  of  no  less  that 
eight  thousand  pounds  depended  on  the  solution  of  this  apparently 
trivial  &ct.  We  must  ask  the  reader  to  rub  up  his  French  a  little, 
to  recall  to  his  memory  the  use  and  meaning  of  certain  short  words 
in  that  language.  A  French  gentleman  made  a  will  in  which, 
among  other  bequests,  he  left  handsome  sums  of  money  to  his  two 
nephews,  Charles  and  Henri.  The  sums  were  equal  in  amount. 
When  the  testator  died,  and  the  will  came  to  be  proved,  the 
nephews  expected  to  receive  two  himdred  thousand  francs  each,  as 
their  specific  bequests.  But  the  executors,  or  residuary  legatees, 
or  other  persons  interested  in  the  remainder  of  the  property  (we 
need  not  go  into  the  French  form  of  these  matters)  disputed  this, 
and  said  that  each  legacy  was  for  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 
The  legatees  pointed  to  the  word  deux.  *  *  No, "  said  the  executors, 
**  there  is  a  comma  or  apostrophe  between  the  d  and  the  «,  making 
it  iTeux/'  *•  Not  so,"  rejoined  Charles  and  Henri,  **  that  is  only 
a  little  blot  of  ink,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  writing." 
Let  us  put  the  two  interpretations  in  juxta-position  : — 

A  chmcun  deux  cent  miUea  franct. 
A  chaoun  d*eaz  c«nt  millM  fnaoB. 

The  first  form  means  **  to  each  two  liundred  thousand  francs  ;" 
whereas  the  other  had  tjje  very  diflferent  meaning  **  to  each  of  them 
a  hundred  thousand  francs."  This  little  mark  (')  made  all  the 
difference.  The  paper  had  been  folded  before  the  ink  was  dry ;  a 
few  spots  of  ink  had  bean  transfixed  from  one  side  of  the  fold  to  the 
other ;  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  apparent  or  supposed 
apostrophe  was  one  such  spot.  If  French  avocats  are  as  keen- 
witted as  English  barristers,  we  may  easily  see  what  a  rich  harvest 
might  be  reaped  from  such  a  source.     The  legatees  had  very  strong 
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reaaoiUH-feasons  many  thousand  pounds  strong — hr  wishing  ibsX 
the  little  spot  of  ink  should  be  merely  a  blot,  but  their  opponents 
had  equally  strong  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  blot  should  be 
accepted  as  an  apostrophe,  a  proposed  and  proper  component 
element  in  the  writing.  The  actual  decision  we  need  not  traea 
here,  seeing  that  a  close  inspection  of  the  veritable  piece,  of  paper 
itself  would  be  the  only  test 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  poet  to  decide  that 

**  A  roM  by  any  other  name  would  ameU  aa  mraAt," 

but  then  we  ought  to  know  whether  wd  all  agree  as  to  the  form- 
and  particular  meaning  of  the  word  *'rose."  At  least  hdlf  the 
money  spent  in  litigation  goes  to  settle  these  meanings  of  words. 
'*'Londre8,'*  and  ••Hospices,"  and  *'team,"  and  "d'eux,"  are 
only  single  specimens  of  a  very  large  class  of  ambiguities. 

G.  D. 
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It  was  five  minutes  past  seven,  p.m.,  by  the  station  clock,  aixi, 
oonsequently,  within  five  minutes  of  the  time  at  which  the  Dill- 
month  train  was  advertised  to  start.  Most  of  the  passengers  had 
taken  liieir  seats,  but  some  two  or  three  were  standing  on  the 
platform  near  the  carriages,  bent  on  having  a  last  word  with  those 
they  were  about  to  leave  behind  them. 

There  was  the  usual  bustle  and  excitement  incident  to  the 
starting  of  a  train.  Reckless  porters  rushing  about  with  those 
abominable  little  trucks,  the  first  notice  of  whose  approach  is  an 
ugly  shove,  accompanied  by  a  "  By  your  leave  "  firom  the  heartless 
porter.  A  distressed  lady  in  the  midst  of  &  chaos  of  boxes  and 
parcels,  waiting  for  some  one  to  put  her  and  her  precious  accom. 
paniments  safely  into  the  train.  Lo8t  passengers  looking  vainly^ 
about  fer  the  train,  which  is  all  the  time  staring  them  out  of 
countenance.  A  newsboy  with  a  villanous  cracked  voice,  crying 
out  the  "^Lon — mon — ^peps,'"  and  lie  "Newnimmerpondi.'* 
These,  with  tiie  usual  lot  of  idlers  come  to  see  liie  train  off,  and 
the  ticket  examiners  and  other  busy  satellites  of  tie  train  itself, 
made  up  a  scene  of  unparalleled  life  and  activity. 

It  was  Wednesday  night,  and  W^nesday  was  market-day  at 
Kddleshaxn.  The  train  was  therefore  a  heavy  one,  and  nearly 
every  compartment  was  full  of  passengers.  It  was  usually  five  or 
ten  minutes  late  in  starting  on  tie  Wednesday  night,,  owing  to  the 
extra  traffic  ;  so  that  I  and  the  other  occupants  of  the  compartment 
in  which  I  had  taken  my  seat  were  rather  astonished  when,  the 
pointer  having  barely  marked  nine  minutes  past  on  the  dial,  the 
train,  without  any  preparatory  whistle,  moved  off.  I  was  under 
Ae  impression  that  we  were  shunting  for  another  carriage,  for  such 
a  thing  as  starting  before  time  was  never  known  to  have  happened 
at  Hiddlesham ;  but  when  we  moved  past  the  long  platform,  past 
the  entrance  signal,  and  through  the  bridge  beyond,  it  became 
apparent  to  us  all  that  we  really  were  **  off." 

There  was  a  simultaneous  pulling  out  of  watches,  and  surprised 
looks  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  and  to  the  still  open  door  of  the 
carriage,  as  the  conviction  was  gradually  forced  upon  us. 

**  Well,  if  this  isn't  a  queer  move,  F  should  like  somebody  to 
tdl  me  what  is,"  was  the  exclamation  of  a  stout  cattle-jobber,  who 
sat  in  the  comer  opposite  to  me.  As  we  were  all  pretty  much  of 
his  opinion  as  to  the  queemess  of  the  "  move,'*  nobody  offered  to 
tall  him  what  was ;  so  he  sat  there  staring,  as  if  he  were  really 
qtiite  overawed  by  the  circumstance.. 
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Once  convinced  by  the  increasing  speed  of  the  train  that  we 
were  fairly  on  onr  journey,  I  rose  from  my  seat,  drew  in  the  door, 
which  was  flying  back  against  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  closed 
it  firmly.  In  doing  so  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window,  and  looking 
down  the  train,  saw  the  light  streaming  through  three  or  four  other 
doors  which  had,  like  my  own,  been  left  open.  There  had  evidently 
been  some  mismanagement  about  the  starting  of  the  train,  but  as 
I  saw  two  arms  put  to  catch  as  many  of  the  doors,  and  the  others 
would  take  no  harm  before  we  came  to  Ackridge,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  first  station  we  would  come  to,  I  sat  down  again  in  my 
comer,  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  prepared  my- 
self,  as  was  my  habit,  to  listen  to  ihe  remarks  of  my  fellow 
travellers.  These  were  four  in  number.  The  cattle.jobber  I  have 
already  mentioned,  his  partner^  and  two  Middlesham  merchants, 
who  lived  some  twelve  miles,  or  thereabouts,  down  the  line. 

The  merchants  soon  commenced  a  brisk  conversation,  the  part 
of  which  that  most  interested  me  being  the  following : — 

First  Merchant. — "  Awkward  ^ing,  this  stnke  among  the 
engine-drivers?" 

Second  M. — **  Well,  yes.  But  I  must  confess  to  knowing  very 
little  about  it.  I  merely  saw  the  short  paragraph  alluding  to  it  in 
this  morning's  news.     Have  you  heard  anjrthing  firesh  about  it?" 

First  M. — **  The  last  I  have  heard  of  it  is  that  the  men  have 
sent  in  their  month's  notice.  They  demand  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  an  alteration  in  the  system  on  which  their 
earnings  are  calculated.  A  deputation  of  them  waited  upon  old 
Rasper,  the  superintendent,  yesterday.  They  stated  their  grievances, 
and  the  tenns  on  which  they  would  continue  to  work,  and  said  that 
if  those  terms  were  not  acceded  to  by  the  company,  they  would 
strike.  At  this  old  Rasper  jumped  up  from  his  chair,  and  told 
them  that  they  were  a  lot  of  ungrateful  dogs ;  that  they  were 
better  paid  than  the  drivers  of  almost  any  other  line  in  the  kingdom ; 
that  if  he  could  possibly  do  without  them  he  would  discharge  every 
mother's  son  of  them  at  once ;  that  he  would  settle  with  them  when 
the  time  came,  and  that  they  might  be  ofif  and  get  on  with  their 
work  in  the  shops  at  once ;  and  he  forthwith  turned  them  everyone 
out  of  his  office.  He'll  settle  with  them.  Ha !  ha !  Rasper  by 
name,  and  Rasper  by  nature,  ha  I  ha !" 

Second  M. — **  But  this  is  a  very  alarming  state  of  things.  Is 
it  not  dreadful  to  think  that  we  poor  passengers  are  at  the  mercy 
of  these  malcontents,  and  that  tiiey  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
something  horrible  with  us,  merely  to  spite  their  employers?" 

First  M. — "  No,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  fear  of  that,  for 
the  passenger  men  have  taken  no  part  in  the  strike  whatever.  It 
is  only  the  drivers  of  goods-engines  who  have  become  disaffected. 
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The  others  have  given  the  movement  the  cold  shoulder  from  the 
first. 

Second  M. — **  Still  these  goods-drivers,  with  their  intimat.e 
knowledge  of  the  line,  must  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  an  incal- 
culable injury  to  their  employers,  and  the  public  as  well.  Why, 
the  mere  placing  of  a  sleeper,  or  a  chair,  or  a  piece  of  old  iron, 
on  the  rails,  would  be  enough  to  send  us  iJl  off  to  the  other  woirld 
express,  and  without  any  return  tickets !" 

They  were  both  laughing  over  this  dreamy  old  joke  of  No.  2, 
when  my  attention  was  distracted  to  the  cattle-jobber.  He  was 
he  was  leaning  half  out  of  the  window,  and  shouting  **  Stop !  stop  1" 
at  the  very  tip-top  of  his  very  loud  voice.  On  our  inquiring  what 
was  the  matter,  he  replied  excitedly,  '*Why,  dang  it !  if  we  haint 
been  and  passed  Yeckridge  station,  and  me  and  my  mate  had  to 
get  out  there.  Here,  hi !  stop  here,  hi !"  The  last  exclamation 
was  in  a  sort  of  prolonged  shriek,  which  woke  the  echoes  as  we  shot 
into  and  roared  through  a  tunnel. 

** My  good  man,"  I  ventured  to  remark,  "you  must  be  mis- 
taken. They  would  never  think  of  passing  a  station  like  Ack- 
ridge  without  stopping,  and  certainly  not  when  they  have  passen- 
gers  booked  for  it. " 

** Whether  they  sud  or  they  sudn't,  they  hev  dun  it;  why, 
look !  there's  Bowlt's  smelt  works,  and  we  must  be  two  mile  at 
least  on  th'  wrong  side  o'  Yeckridge!"  and  here  he  relapsed  into 
another  indefinite  **  hi !  "  at  the  open  window. 

The  matter  all  at  once  became  very  serious  indeed.  We  were 
bowling  along  at  a  terrible  rate,  much  quicker  than  any  of  us 
had  ever  experienced  on  any  previous  occasion  on  that  line  of 
curves  and  ugly  gradients,  and  a  dreadful  fear  began  to  show  it- 
^elf  in  our  faces — a  fear  which  first  found  expression  from  the 
gentleman  I  have  hitherto  designated  the  second  merchant. 

•*  It  is  my  belief,"  he  said,  **  that  we  are  run  away  with." 

As  he  said  the  words  there  was  a  horrible,  breath-taking  jumble 
of  lamps,  and  walls,  and  clocks,  and  handbills,  and  white  faces,  as 
we  dashed  into  and  through  another  station,  and  then  away — ^away 
into  the  black,  black  night  beyond.  After  that  none  of  us  doubted 
that  our  train  was  a  runaway,  and  also  that  it  was  running  away 
to  our  certain  destruction,  and  to  the  certain  destruction  of  nearly 
every  passenger  in  it,  unless  something  could  be  done  to  arrest  its 
headlong  career,  and  that  very  speedily. 

When  the  keen  edge  of  the  shock  had  somewhat  worn  off,  we 
begaa  to  tliink  of  what  chances  and  means  there  were  of  de- 
liyeviMe,  and  naturally,  the  first  to  suggest  itself  was  ''the 
goavd.'*  Yes,  doubtless  the  guard  would  see  the  danger  as  we 
badim  H»  and  would  endeavour  to  avert  the  awful  &te  wUch 
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seemed  now  hangiTig  over  xul  Thore  was  comfert  in  the  ihetiglit ; 
but,  alas,  it  was  very  short  lived,  for  a  glance  down  the  train 
sufficed  to  show  us  that  the  door  of  the  van  was  one  of  those  which 
were  still  standing  open.  The  conviction  was  therefore  forced  u}K>n 
us  that  the  guazd  had  been  left  behind.  He  was  not  on  the 
engine,  or  he  would  have  stopped  the  train ;  he  was  not  on  his 
way  to  it,  or  we  should  have  been  able  to  see  him  by  the  light  of 
the  side  lamps  of  the  train ;  and  he  was  not  in  his  van,  or  his  door 
would  have  been  shut,  and  his  break  vigorously  applied  long  ere 
this,  and  of  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication. 

Ours  was  truly  an  awful  position.  Passengers  in  a  runaway 
train,  on  a  black  and  moonless  night,  and  with  neither  engine- 
driver  nor  guaxd  to  help  us  I 

The  Middlesham  and  Dilhnouih  railway  was  about  twenty-two 
miles  long,  and  there  were  four  intermediate  station — ^Acloidge, 
Durton,  Felton,  and  Ifcombe,  between  the  two  termini.  Two  of 
these  stations  were  passed,  and  we  had  therefore  run  about  half  the 
distance.  We  had  been  fifteen  minutes  in  doing  one  half,  and 
would  most  probably  do  the  rest  of  the  journey  in  less  time  than 
that.  A  miserably  Aart  time  to  save  so  many  lives ;  but  some- 
thing must  be  done.  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  that  / 
would  do  it,  and  was  preparing  by  divesting  myself  of  whatever 
would  impede  my  motions,  and  prevent  the  firee  use  of  my  limbs, 
when  the  first  merchant  looked  wonderingly  at  me,  and  asked  me 
what  I  was  going  to  do. 

"  I  am  going  to  try  to  'stop  this  train,  to  save  my  life  and  all 
our  lives."  I  have  to  confessjthat  until  that  moment  I  had  been 
thinking  only  of  my  own  life,  and  had  scarcely  given  a  thought  to 
the  numerous  passengers  in  that  heavily  fireighted  train ;  but  when 
I  saw  the  merchant  look  shuddennglyout  into  the  darkness  through 
which  we  were  flying,  and  the  hopeless  look  with  which  he  fell  back, 
almost  sobbing,  into  his  comer,  I  began  to  have  an  idea  of  the  duty 
that  was  before  me;  and  I  nerved  myself  to  the  utmost  to  do  it. 

Hitherto  I  have  intentionally  said  very  little  about  myself,  but 
it  is  now  necessary  to  state  that  I  was  an  employe  of  the  immense 
railway  concern,  of  which  the  Middlesham  aiKl  Dillmouth  was  but 
a  branch.  I  have  used  the  sounding  word  emphyi^  but  the  simple 
fact  was  that  I  was  a  relief  derk,  and  that  I  was  at  that  very  time 
on  my  way  to  Ifcombe  to  take  the  place  of  the  station-master,  who 
was  then  seriously  ill  and  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties.  I  was 
very  often  called  to  this  particular  kind  of  duty,  and  had  in  con. 
sequence  acquired  a  very  thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  outside  work  of  a  railway.  I  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
knocking  about  from  one  place  to  another,  and  had  been  involved 
in  some  four  or  five  different  accidents  of  a  more  or  less  serious 
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character.  I  had  luckily  escaped  firom  them  all  without  injury, 
nnless  I  dignify  with  the  name  of  injury  the  slight  bruise  which  I 
got  by  being  jammed  in  tiie  doorwi^  of  an  overturning  carriage^  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  just  as  anxious  to  be  out  of  it  as  I  was. 

Nothing  so  much  tends  to  give  a  man  presence  of  mind  as  the 
being  concerned  in  a  few  railway  accidents.  The  first  time  he  is, 
as  it  were,  knocked  stupid ;  the  second  time  he  begins  to  reason ; 
but  the  third  time  he  decidedly  objects,  and  the  first  chance  he  has 
he  is  out  of  the  train,  and  doing  his  best  to  assist  his  fellow- 
passengers.  I  had  exceeded  this  stage  by,  as  I  have  said,  two  or 
three  accidents,  and  had  gained  a  considerable  stock  of  presence  of 
mind,  which  I  was  prepared  to  use  in  the  present  emergency. 

I  would  try  to  reach  the  engine  by  walking  along  the  platforms 
of  the  carriages.     My  mind  had  been  made  up  to  that  long  ago,  iot' 
through  my  unenviable  experiences  of  railway  accidents,  I  had  got 
into  the  unconscious  habit  of  forming  a  course  of  action  for  myself 
fer  almost  any  eventuality  which  could  turn  up.     I  had  besides 
known  of  two  cases  of  runaway  tnuns.     In  both  cases  the  steps  of 
the  carriages  were  used  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
engine.     In  the  fijrst  case  successfully,  but  in  the  second,  the  guard 
was  smashed  against  a  signal  post  in  swinging  from  one  door-handle 
to  the  next,  and  the  train  itself  went  tearing  on  until  it  came  to  the 
terminus,  where  it  tore  up  the  buflfers,  and  was  finally  deposited  in 
fragments  about  the  platform  and  the  first-class  refreshment  room. 
Fortunately  it  was  an  empty  train  and  late  at  night,  so  that  no  one . 
was  injured  except  the  engine-driver— who  broke  his  leg  in  jumping 
from  his  engine,  when  he  found  he  could  not  stop  it ;  and  the 
guard,  who  was  killed.      The  other  case  was  that  of  a  train  which 
seemed  certain  to  come  in  collision  with  another  at  a  level  crossing. 
The  drivers   put  on  their  engine  at  full  speed  and  jumped  off. . 
Almost  by  a  miracle  there  was  no  collision,  and  the  train  went  on  > 
without  anyone  to  check  it.     As  it  happened  the  guard  had  seen 
the  danger,  and  had  also  seen  the  two  men  jump  off  the  engine,  so 
that  when  the  crossing  was  safely  passed,  he  mad^  the  best  of  his 
way  along  the  steps  of  the  carriages  to  the  engine,  which  he  reached 
in  safety,  and  was  able  to  draw  up  before  they  arrived  at  the  next  • 
station. 

This  was  the  plan  I  intended  to  put  into  practice,  but  on  look-  < 
ing  out  of  the  right-hand  window,  I  was  staggered  to  find  some  of 
the  doors  still  flying  open,  and  as  it  would  be  extremely  dijficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  pass  them,  at  the  rate  we  were  going,  it  was  much 
too  lu^aidous  to  think  of  going  that  way ;  and  the  other  side  was 
equally  out  of  the  question,  for  with  the  remembrance  before  me  of  * 
the  ill-&ted  guard  I  have  mentioned,  I  could  not  have  gone.    There  r 
^emtdned,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  roof  the  carriages.     And  now 
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that  I  had  thought  of  that  way,  I  could  not  help  wonderkig  that  I 
had  not  thought  of  it  before.  It  seemed  so  much  easier  and  safer  to 
walk  along  the  roo&,  and  leap  from  one  carriage  to  another,  than  to 
scramble  like  a  cat  from  door-handle  to  door-handle,  and  fix>m  one 
platform  to  the  next.  To  decide,  was  the  work  of  one  moment — 
the  next,  I  was  in  action.  I  threw  the  door  open,  and  stepping, 
from  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  upon  the  window  frame,  used  it  as  a 
kind  of  ladder,  and  mounted  to  the  top.  As  I  did  so,  I  heard  the 
merchant,  from  his  comer,  give  me  a  parting  *'  Clod  bless  you  1"  in 
a:  voice  weak  and  trembling,  but  with  an  accent  so  sincere  that  I 
fUt  considerably  encouraged  and  strengthened  in  my  purpose.  God 
knows  I  needed  it,  for  although  it  was  a  matter  of  comparative  ease 
to  reach  the  roof,  yet  once  there,  on  my  first  attempt  to  assume  an 
upright  position,  I  was  thrown  violently  back,  and  had  I  not  caught 
the  end  of  a  strap  which  was  flying  loose,  I  should  most  certainly 
have  rolled  off,  and  have  been  killed  on  the  rails  below.  In  my 
eagerness  I  had  quite  overlooked  the  tremendous  speed  at  which  we 
were  travelling,  and  the  consequent  immense  resistance  offered  by 
the  atmosphere.  The  accident,  however,  rendered  me  more  careful 
and  particular  in  my  every  movement,  and  I  inmiediately  set  myself 
to  work,  with  all  my  feurulties  of  mind  and  body  in  their  fullest 
exercise,  to  transport  mysdf  to  the  fore  end  of  the  train.  I  was  on 
the  fourth  carriage  frx>m  the  engine,  and  there  were,  therefore, 'four 
horrid  gaps  for  me  to  cross  before  I  should  find  myself  safely  on  its 


It  was  terrible  work  ;  and  I  could  only  get  on  at  all  by  crawling 
along  on  my  handB  and  knees,  and  holding  on  to  such  straps  and 
rods  as  came  in  my  way.  There  was  an  old-feishioned  guard's  seat 
on  the  front  of  each  of  the  carriages,  so  that,  by  stepping  down 
upon  this,  leaning  forward,  and  placing  my  hands  on  the  next 
carriage,  and  springing  up,  and  so  on,  crawling  and  jumping,  I  at 
last  reached  the  guard's  seat  on  the  first  carriage,  where  I  naturally 
expected  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  spring  on  to  the  cinders 
on  the  engine  tender.  In  this  I  was,  however,  cruelly  disappointed, 
for,  as  if  to  complete  the  chapter  of  accidents,  I  found  the  engine 
was  tinned  the  wrong  way  about ;  so  that  nearest  me  was  the  black 
and  ugly  chimney  heaving  out  its  rapid  clouds  of  luminous  steam 
aiid  smoke.  I  almost  gave  it  up  then,  my  case  looked  so  very 
hopeless ;  for  do  what  I  would,  and  stretch  myself  and  reach  out 
aa  I  might,  I  could  not  touch  any  part  of  the  engine  with  my  feet. 
I  was  almost  at  my  wit's  end.  The  unaccustomed  exertion  was 
beginning  to  tell  upon  me  severely,  and  I  was  trembling  with 
excitement  and  cold.  I  sank  despairingly  into  the  seat.  I  never 
thought  of  clambering  down  and  crossing  over  by  the  buffers,  for  I 
had  so  made  up  my  mind  to  the  one  course,  that  when  it  was  inter. 
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nipted  I  was  for  a  time  staggered,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
further  action.  I  was  so  sitting,  with  my  elbows  on  my  knees  and 
my  &oe  buried  in  my  hands,  stupidly  brooding  over  and  cursing 
my  adverse  feite,  when  a  blaze  of  light  showed  me  the  platform  of 
Felton  station.  There  were  not  many  people  waiting,  for  the  tram 
was  not  due  for  several  minutes ;  but  the  scared  look  which  I 
distinctly  saw  on  the  iacea  of  those  few,  as  we  tore  past,  I  can  never 
forget.  It  may  be  thought  impossible  that,  at  the  high  rate  at 
which  we  were  running,  I  should  be  able  to  see  those  hces  ao 
distinctly,  but  it  is  nevertheless  quite  true ;  and,  what  is  more,  I 
seemed  to  take  in  all — the  people,  the  clock-feice,  the  name  of  the 
station,  and  all  the  minutest  etceteras — ^without  trying  to  do  so, 
or  moving  my  head  in  the  least,  and  in  the  smallest  fraction  of 
time,  for  we  were  in  and  out  of  the  station  in  a  flash. 

What  the  people  thought  of  me — ^if  they  saw  me  at  all  on  my 
perch — I  do  not  know ;  but  the  sight  of  them  on  me  was  electrical. 
Intuitively  I  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  In  the  same 
moment  I  had  resolved — and  done.  I  had  sprung,  and  was  diAg. 
iog  round  the  neck  of  the  unconscious  monster  in  front,  and  sliding 
rapidly  down  its  smooth  and  heated  surface  on  to  the  truck  of  the 
engine.'  Once  there,  all  was  well.  I  walked  along  the  side,  over 
the  wheels,  always  holding  on  to  the  brass  rod,  and,  in  another 
moment,  was  moving  the  handle  to  shut  off  the  steam  previous  to 
applying  the  brake.  I  knew  enough  of  locomotives  to  prevent  my 
doing  this  too  quickly,  and  I  did  not  draw  up  until  we  reached 
Ifcombe  Station.  Arrived  there,  I  resigned  my  charge  to  the 
station-master,  and,  after  securing  the  few  things  I  had  left  b^ind 
me  in  the  compartment,  made  my  escape  to  the  booking-office  as 
Castas  I  could;  for  the  handshakings,  ''God  bless  you'sl"  and 
other  expressions  of  thanks  from  the  people  whom  I  had  been 
instrumental  in  saving  from  a  terrible  catastrophe,  were  proving 
too  mudb  for  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  it.  There  was 
something  so  terribly  earnest  and  sincere  about  it,  that  I  was  more 
frightened  by  it  than  I  had  been  by  any  part  of  my  perilous 
adventure. 

Very  little  more  need  be  said.  A  message  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  authorities  at  Middlesham,  apprising  them  of  our  safe 
arrival  at  Ifcombe,  and  requesting  that  an  engine  might  be  sent 
on  with  fresh  drivers  and  our  guard.  The  telegram  reached  them 
just  as  they  were  about  to  send  off  a  special  engine  and  carriage 
containing  all  the  medical  men  they  could  collect  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  for  their  impression  was  that  we  would  all  be  found 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  our  train  somewhere  between  Middlesham 
and  DiUmouth.  Of  course,  when  they  heard  we  were  all  right  the 
doctors  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  engine  came  on  by  itself  with 
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our  gnaord  and  drivers.  We  then  heaxdior  the  first  time  how  the 
•  tiling  had  happened.  The  engine-driver,  it  appeared,  had  gone 
.•  across  the  line  to  get  his  usual  glass  of  whiskey  before  starting, 
leaving  his  fireman  in  charge.  While  he  was  gone  the  fireman 
had  to  get  off  to  do  some  oiling  work  to  the  en^ne,  and  some  one, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  goods  drivers,  had  seized  the  opportunity 
and  got  on.  This  man  had  called  out  to  the  firem^  to  etand  by 
and  hold  a  switch  while  he  took  on  a  horsebox.  The  fireman, 
thinking  all  was  right,  and  that  it  was  the  proper  driver  returned, 
without  looking  up,  did  as  he  was  told.  Everything  then  followed 
as  we  had  suspected.  The  train  moved  off  without  the  guard,  and 
with  the  carriage  doors  open.  The  engine-driver  rushed  up  just  in 
time  to  see  the  tail-lights  of  the  train  disappearing  under  the 
bridge,  and  very  much  surprised  his  fireman  by  asking  for  an  ex- 
planation of  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding.  The  fireman,  poor 
man,  could  only  protest  in  strong  language  that  he  had  received 
his  orders  from  the  engine,  and,  as  he  supposed,  from  the  engine- 
-driver himself.  There  was,  as  might  be  expected,  great  consterna- 
tion amongst  the  officials,  when  it  became  known  that  some  one 
had  run  off  with  the  train,  and  as  such  a  thing  could  not  have 
been  done  with  any  harmless  intention,  and  the  consequences 
would  in  all  probability  be  serious,  immediate  steps  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  taken  to  provide  that  assistance  which,  it  was  feared, 
would  be  needed  by  us.  Happily,  as  I  have  shown,  it  was  not 
needed,  and  the  whole  of  the  passengers  were  forwarded  to' their 
various  destinations,  safe,  at  all  events,  in  body,  if  terribly  disturbed 
in  mind. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  man  who  devised  and  perpetrated  this 
horrible  attempt.  He  was  supposed  to  have  jumped  off  the  train 
a  little  way  down  the  line,  and  to  have  got  clear  away ;  but  next 
SBoming  a  gang  of  platelayers,  proceeding  to  their  work,  came 
upon  his  sadly-mutilated  body  lying  in  the  ''six-foot."  His  head 
and  face  were  so  shattered  and  Inruiaed  that  no  feature  could  be 
recognised;  but  from  his  clothes,  and  an  old  pass  found  in  his 
pocket,  he  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  goods  firemen  then  on  strike. 
He  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  disaffected  of  the  lot,  and 
had  often  been  heard  to  utter  vague  threats  about  ''serving  the 
company  off  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression,'- — ^thraats  so  veiy 
vague  that  no  one  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  heed  them,  or 
to  look  after  him.  When  found,  one  of  his  boots  was  -miasing, 
but  it  was  found  a  few  jsrds  farther  on,  torn  and  flattened  out  of 
oil  ehape.  Putting  the  two  things  together,  it  would  seem  that, 
in  jumpmg  off  the  engine,  his  foot  had  caught  in  the  slippeiy 
iron  step.  He  had  fallen  head  downwands,  and  had  so  been 
dragged  for  a  considerable  distance,  with  his  head  dBsfaing  against 
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the  end  of  eveiy  sleeper,  until  his  boot  came  off,  and  he  had  then 
fieJlen  to  the  earth  on  the  spot  where  he  was  found. 

None  of  the  railway  officials  had  any  doubt  of  this,  but  the 
directors  considered  it  expedient  that  the  circumstances  should  be 
suppressed  as  fax  as  possible,  and,  accordingly,  at  the  inquest,  the 
men  examined  seemed  to  know  so  little  of  the  matter,  and  so  little 
of  any  real  importance  caiae  out,  that  the  jury  returned  a  bare 
verdict  of  Accidental  Death  ;  and,  as  the  train  was  not  smashed  up, 
and  the  passengers  were  not  all  killed  or  dreadfully  injured,  the 
newspapers  contented  themselves  with  a  brief  paragraph,  headed 
*' Extraordinary  Affair  on  the  M.  and  D.  Railway,"  instead  of  the 
columns  on  columns  which  would  have  been  required  under  other 
circumstances. 

For  the  share  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  in  the 
matter,  and  for  savmg  them  so  much  valuable  property,  and  so 
many  thousands  of  pounds  in  claims  for  compensation,  I  received  a 
handsome  acknowledgment  from  the  directors,  and  have  risen 
rapidly  from  one  position  to  another  ;  so  that,  although  it  was  long 
b^ore  I  quite  recovered  from  the  nervous  state  into  which  I  sank 
after  the  occurrence,  /have  had  no  reason  to  regret  that  I  was  in. 
that  runavray  train,  and  that  I  did  my  duty  to  tiie  passengers,  and 
to  the  company  whose  servant  I  was.  I  am  thankful  that  I  had 
sufficient  courage  and  strength  of  purpose  to  do  that  duty 
satisfiactorUy. 
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''  Bulls!  give  us  bulls,  my  lord  !"  cried  the  populace  when  Uie 
Bourbon  Philip  Y.  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  Plaza  at  Madrid.  The 
Montpensier,  too,  on  hix  marriage,  knew  well  how  to  change  the 
scowls  of  the  multitude  into  '^wreathed  smiles,"  by  assuming 
admiration  and  interest  in  their  great  national  spectacle,  which 
seems  alike  to  defy  the  foreigner  and  civilisation,  and  of  which 
they  are  content  to  say,  '*  It  is  the  custom." 

With  the  Spaniards  bull  fights  take  the  place  of  the  dinners 
and  public  meetings  which  delight  the  Briton,  and  with  that  spirit 
of  curiosity  which  characterises  an  Englishman,  I  astisUd  (as  the 
French  say)  at  one  of  these  great  festivals,  which  took  place  at 
Madrid  in  the  past  year.  To  render  the  description  intelligible  to 
those  who  have  never  witnessed  this  exhibition  (let  us  hope  they 
are  many)  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  place, 
and  the  characters  as  they  appear  on  the  arena. 

The  Plaza  di  Tares  is  an  immense  circular  stone  structure^ 
about  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  is  situate  on  the  Prado^  almost  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Its  internal  arrangements  consist  of  the 
royal  box,  and  three  divisions  of  seats,  suited  to  the  different 
classes  of  spectators.  The  roof  covers  only  that  range  of  seats 
assigned  to  holders  of  first-dass  tickets ;  the  remainder,  as  well  as 
the  arena,  are  open  to  the  sky.  There  is  said  to  be  ample  accom- 
modation for  fifteen  thousand  spectators.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  sand,  and  the  arena  is  enclosed  by  a  wooden  barrier 
four  or  five  feet  high,  between  which  and  the  largest  tier  of  benches 
is  a  tolerably  wide  passage  for  the  attendants  and  under-strappers. 
Adjoining  the  Plaza  are  the  bt^res,  in  which  the  bulls  are  housed 
the  night  before  the  fight.  The  details  of  the  combat  are  regulated 
by  the  Alcade,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city ;  in  the  absence  of  the 
Queen  he  occupies  the  royal  box. 

As  the  •*  fight"  in  question  had  been  advertised  as  the  last  of 
the  season,  the  city  was  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement.  The 
furore  was  tremendous ;  the  people  rushed  to  and  fro  for  places,  until 
at  last  none  could  be  had,  either  for  love  or  money.  Three  o'clock 
was  the  hour  named  for  the  commencement  of  the  performance, 
which  was  heralded  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  procession  was 
headed  by  a  Cavalico  on  horseback,  who,  gently  trotting  up  to 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  royal  box,  made  his  obeisance  to  the 
Alcade,  and  respectfully  demanded  the  key  of  the  bt/res^  at  the 
same  time  holding  out  his  plumed  helmet  to  catch  it  when  drc^ped 
from  the  box.  Close  to  his  rear  were  three  tall,  strapping  mules 
abreast,  splendidly  caparisoned,  and  white  ostrioh  feathers  on  their 
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heads.  They  were  in  charge  of  grooms,  who  were  furnished  with 
traces,  splinters,  bars,  and  bells,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  drag  off 
the  field  the  bulls  and  horses  slain  in  the  combat. 

These  were  followed  by  four  Piccadores  on  horseback,  two 
abreast.  They  came  with  ^'light-pois'd  lance"  under  their  arms, 
and  looked  like  knights  accoutred  for  a  tournament  Their  cos- 
tumes  were  magnificent,  their  helmets  were  also  adorned  with 
feathers. 

Hie  dress  of  the  Matadore  consisted  of  a  black  velvet  cap  (aft^ 
the  £Bushion  of  that  worn  by  Figaro  in  *'  H  Barbiere*'),  beneath 
which  fell  long  plaits  of  hair  tied  with  bright  ribbons.  His  well, 
fitting  doth  jacket  was  elaborately  embroidered,  and  worn  open,  to 
display  a  broad  chest  adorned  with  a  canary.coloured  silk  vest. 
Knee-breeches  of  the  same  material  and  colour,  fastened  with  bows 
of  ribbons  and  streamers,  flesh-coloured  silk  stockings,  and  patent- 
leather  shoes,  completed  this  costume. 

The  horses  (which,  by-the-bye,  are  invariably  blind-folded) 
seemed  to  me  of  the  pure  Rosinante  breed,  veritable  types  of 
that  one  which  carried  the  renowned  Knight  of  La  Mancha.  Their 
appearance  altogether  was  such  a  complete  caricature  that  one  could 
much  more  easily  have  imagined  them  going  in  for  a  game  of  blind 
man's  buff  than  taking  part  in  a  struggle  for  life  or  death. 

The  special  duly  of  the  Piccadore  is  to  goad  the  bull  from 
time  to  time  with  his  lance,  and  occasionally  to  stand  still,  that  the 
spectators  may  have  the  sublime  gratification  of  seeing  the  poor 
horse  that  carries  him  gored  to  deatib.  The  rider  is  often  in  immi. 
nent  jieril,  by  having  a  tilt  with  the  bull  single-handed,  after  being 
imhOTsed,  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  bull,  after  dis- 
embowelling the  horse,  throws  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  attacks 
both  it  and  the  rider,  tmtil  enticed  away  by  the  Chulos  waving 
their  cloaks  in  the  face  of  animal.  On  these  occasions  the  lives  of 
the  Chulos  have  often  been  saved  by  their  wearing  an  under-gar- 
ment  of  very  strong  leather.  The  duty  of  the  Chulos  is  by  no 
means  exempt  from  peril,  although,  perhaps,  attended  with  less 
personal  risk  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  performers.  On  their 
left  arms  they  carry  cloaks,  generally  of  a  bright  dazzling  red. 
These  they  wave  backwards  and  forwards,  either  to  excite  the 
bull  to  the  encounter,  or  to  draw  it  off  when  the  safety  of  the  com- 
batants is  endangered.  These  six  men  may  be  regarded  as  the 
body-guard  of  all  the  others ;  their  safety  lies  in  their  cloaks,  and 
in  their  fleetness  of  limb,  which  enables  them  to  leap  the  barrier 
quiokly.  If  the  bull  be  full  of  pluck,  away  it  goes  siter  them,  to 
die  great  dismay  of  the  attendants  and  the  spectators  on  the  firont 
bendies. 

The  Bandilleras  enter  two  abreast,  carrying  in  each  hand  a  dart 
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entwined  with  cradcers.  Their  office  is  to  exasperate  the  bull  to 
the  height  of  frenzy  by  piercing  its  neck,  and  sunultaneously  letting 
off  the  crackers.  This  is  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  feat  in 
the  whole  performance,  if  we  except  the  final  one— viz.,  the  slaying 
the  bull  by  the  Matadore. 

It  is  accomplished  thus.  The  Bandillera,  hairing  fafit  hold  of  the 
darts,  extends  his  arms  at  full  length,  and  stands  prepared  fox  the 
attack.  The  bull,  ready  for  a  toss,  immediately  rushes  towards 
him.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  xeady  to  grapple  with  the 
adversary,  meets  his  opponent  face  to  &.ce.  Just  at  this  nooment, 
.the  animal's  neck  being  transfixed  with  the  weapons,  makes  it  stop 
short.  The  crackers  fizz,  and  explode,  and  the  tortured  brute, 
streaming  with  gore  and  wincing  in  agony,  looks  the  veriest  picture 
;of  bewilderment  and  despair. 

The  Matadore  comes  in  the  last,  and  alone.  He  k  a  man  of 
tried  experience,  and  has  attained  his  present  post  only  after  having 
run  through  the  gradations  of  Chulo,  Bandillera,  and  Fiocadore. 
In  his  hand  he  carries  a  shaip-pointed  rapier  of  buznished  steel, 
called  the  espada.  This  weapon,  if  guided  with  precision,  deals 
instantaneous  death.  The  feat  is  accomplished  diuring  a  little 
saanoBuvring  on  the  part  of  the  Chulo.  When  face  to  iace  with 
the  animal,  the  attempt  is  made  to  plant  the  ttpoda  in- the  bull 
Where  hii  vast  iieak  just  min|^  vdth  tiie-apioa. 

There  is  in  this  thrust  a  dash  of  skill  which,  to  'a  spectator, 
seems  marvellously  clever  and  dexterous.  If  the  Matadore  acquits 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  present,  he  is  rewarded — not,  as 
the  prima  donnas  at  the  operas,  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  but  with 
bundles  of  cigars,  and,  very  i^equently,  handsome  cigar^oases  to 
boot. 

Then  ocnne  the  dog»— Zros  JPerros.  Of  these  there  wete  four 
.tabby-ooloured,  surly-looking  brutes,  seemingly  a  cross  between 
the  wolf  .dog  and  the  mastiff.  These  curs  are  only  required  when 
the  bull  shows  a  want  of  pluck,  and  is  imwilling  to  conie  up  to 
the  scratch. 

The  most  revolting  part  of  the  tragedy  is,  that  on  the  dightest 
liesitation  or  timidity  being  evinced  fay  tiie  animals,  a  general  crj 
resounds  throughout  the  house,  **  Lo$  Perros  L  L09  Penroa  /"  so 
gieat  is  the  thirst  for  blood  and  excitement  by  tiiie^time  the  peribrm- 
ance  has  reached  this  stage.  When  all  the  performers  have  come 
Jorth,  they  form  themselves  into  -a  procession,  make  the  tour  of  the 
.arena,  and  then  the  dogs  and  mules  retire  into  their  stalk,  ^until 
^a  summons  call  them  out  to  duty.  The  number  of  bulls  is  lioiifeed 
to^siz  (which,  as  a  tnmtter  of  bunuess,  inust  all  bedespatdttd  hy 
the  Matadore),  and  the  time  assigned  for  their  tragic  cideal  is 
umalljr  ihe  epaoe  ,af  int£.aa«haar  ^each.    The  animak  «leotod  on 
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Hob  woMion  were  reared  in  Andalusia,  in  the  alluvial  plains 
coasting  the  Guadalquiver,  hetween  Cordova  and  Seville.  This  is 
a  higfaly.cultivated  district,  and  noted  for  its  supenor  breed  of 
cattle.  The  creatures  looked  beautiful,  and  were  said  to  be  the 
finest  specimens  for  symmetry  and  dauntless  courage  that  could  be 
met  with  throughout  Spain. 

The  combatants  are  arranged  in  the  following  order.  The 
Hatadore  in  the  centre,  the  Chulos  in  a  group  directly  opposite  the 
passage  through  which  the  bulls  are  to  enter ;  the  Bandilleras  and 
Ficcadores  flank  the  barriers  singly  at  equal  distances. 

When  the  first  bull  was  let  in,  it  made  a  precipitate  dash 
into  the  arena,  and  then  suddenly  stopping,  it  drew  itself  up 
to  its  full  dimensions,  and,  in  mute  astonishment,  seemed  to 
be  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  assembly.  There  was 
such  an  expression  of  uimiitigated  indignation  and  amazement 
in  the  animal  altogether,  as  really  led  one  to  suppose  it  en- 
dowed  with  something  beyond  mere  instinct.  Then,  as  if  bent 
on  revenge,  he  darted  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  across 
the  arena  towards  a*  Chulo,  who,  by  the  flourish  of  his  cloak, 
had  ofiered  him  the  challenge.  The  bull  holding  his  head 
down  to  the  ground,  in  that  feivourite  attitude  which  precedes 
a  gore  or  a  toss,  was  evidently  foiled,  as  the  Chulo  avoided  the  pre- 
meditated honour  by  jumping  over  the  barrier.  Away  went  the 
unmal  after  him,  carrying  fear  and  consternation  to  the  hearts  of 
tbe  attendants  and  their  neighbours.  Enraged  with  disappoint. 
vmst  at  being  unable  to  turn  this  feat  to  account,  the  bull  came 
back  to  the  arena,  through  the  nearest  opening,  his  eyes  glaring 
with  rage,  and  his  tail  lashing  to  and  firo  in  the  most  frantic:manner. 
At  once  he  made  for  the  Piccadore,  and  at  the  very  first  thrust 
huried  his  horns  into  tiie  horse,  ripping  it  up  in  the  most  revolting 
nuumer.  Not  content  with  this,  he  next  made  a  plunge  at  the 
chest  of  the  poor  beast ;  even  then  its  revenge  was  not  folly  sated, 
kf  it  took  the  victim  on  its  hind-legs,  .throwing  both  it  and  ihe 
lider  to  the  ground. 

Tbe  Piccadore  had  not  been  seriously  injured,  and  was  speedily 
rescued  by  the  Chulos  ;  but  the  bull,  whose  activity  was  not  a  whit 
^inuiuflhed,  chased  them  off  in  difiSsrent  directions  over  the  banders. 
The  injured  Piccadore,  meanwhile,  got  again  into  the  saddle,  on  the 
^KBae  horse— «  scene  tihe  most  horrible  and  revolting  that  can  be 
^neaived,  for  the  animal  having  been  mortally  gored,  was  hardly 
^1«  to  stand.  At  last  it  fell  down  quite  dead,  midiing  ^e  leg  q£ 
^  Bocadore,  'iriio  limped  off  the  arena  as  he  best  could.  As  this 
»  invariably  ^le  &te.of  the  horse,  and  not  unfirequently  of  the 
ndttjuo  doubt  the  wsetchad  man  thou^t  himself  fortunate  to 
'^"OBfiewith  his  life.    So  long  as  his  mettle  lasted,  this  bull  was  a 
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noatch  for  any  number  of  Chulos,  but  incessant  worry  was  wesuring 
the  creature  out,  while  his  adversaries,  in  spite  of  their  exertions, 
still  seemed  quite  fresh. 

The  hostile  attitudes  of  two  of  the  Bandilleras  showed  they  were 
ready  for  action ;  the  one  who  was  to  take  the  initiative  had  a  Chulo 
stationed  at  his  side  making  signs  to  the  bull,  who  was  yet«busy, 
giving  a  final  dig  to  the  dead  horse.  No  sooner  had  he  perceived 
what  was  going  on,  than  he  rushed  towards  the  Bandillera,  who 
instantaneously  lodged  the  darts  in  his  adversary's  neck.  The 
torture  inflicted  and  the  fizzing  of  the  crackers  seemed  to  stun 
master  toro  for  a  few  seconds.  This  momentary  lull  gave  a  second 
Bandillera  the  opportunity  to  come  forward,  but  ere  he  had  arrived 
at  the  point  of  actual  contact  the  bull  had  fully  recovered  its 
energies,  and  seemed  as  gay  as  a  lark.  The  attack  was  as  successful 
as  the  first,  and  the  performers  were  similarly  rewarded.  But  the 
time  for  the  display  of  the  Matadofe*s  skill  was  on  the  wane.  After 
a  little  parrying  and  by-play  with  his  antagonist,  he  made  an  un- 
successful plunge,  which  had  only  the  eflfect  of  bringing  the  bull 
down  upon  its  haunches  in  a  paralysed  state:  Finding  itself  thus 
disabled,  it  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  but  the  painful  expression  of 
the  poor  creature,  as  it  lay  in  that  imploring,  humble  attitude,  in 
the  midst  of  its  tormentors,  appealing  to  them  in  its  last  moments, 
as  it  were,  for  mercy  and  forbearance,  was  touching  in  the  extreme. 
At  length  a  well-aimed  stroke  from  a  poniard  put  an  end  to  the 
career  of  this  heroic  animal.  The  want  of  precision  on  the  part  of 
the  Matadore  (although  of  very  rare  occurrence)  caused  general 
annoyance,  which  was  strongly  marked  by  the  spectators,  who 
bestowed  neither  awards  nor  applause. 

Thus  ended  the  first  of  five  acts ;  the  rest  even  more  tragic  in 
their  details  followed.  Before  the  second  bull  was  let  in,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  carcases  of  the  slain  animals.  A  flourish 
of  trumpets  soon  brought  the  mules  to  the  scene  of  carnage,  and  the 
battle-field  was  again  ready. 

The  next  was  a  large  black  bull,  whose  defiant  eye  and  dilated 
nostril,  as  he  entered  the  arena,  seemed  to  indicate  that  no  quarter 
would  be  shown  to  the  offender. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  this  sable  Roscius  had  gored  three  horses, 
whilst  the  Ficcadores  even  seemed  struck  with  absolute  terror.  In 
the  fearful  condition  of  the  horses,  as  before  described,  they  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  work.  One  of  them,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  quite  dead,  and  was  being  trailed  o£f  by  the  mules,  suddenly 
seemed  to  come  to  life,  and  trotted  off*  with  its  entrails  sweeping 
the  ground.  Such  a  combination  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  ho^ible 
could  notfaiil  to  excite  laughter  and  compassion.  At  last,  however, 
Roscius  got  bis  quietu$  from  the  Matadore,  whose  dext^ity  was 
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acknowledged  by  the  most  unequivocal  applause  and  liberality  from 
the  spectators,  who  were  still  further  gratified  by  seeing  four  other 
buUs  despatched  in  the  same  skilful  manner.  The  last  exploit  of 
the  Matadore  was  thought  a  remarkably  clever  feat.  Placing  him- 
self on  a  chair  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  with  a  Chulos  cloaik  over 
his  shoulder,  he  was  rushed  at  by  the  bull,  who  was  evidently 
eager  for  a  toss,  which  his  vigilant  adversary  eluded  by  quitting  his 
seat  at  the  moment  the  horns  of  the  bull  were  beneath  it.  Some- 
times  the  Matadore  finds  himself  in  so  dangerous  a  predicj^nent 
(wliilst  manoeuvering  to  deal  the  final  thrust),  that  he  is  obliged  to 
leap  over  the  bull's  horns  upon  its  shoulders  to  save  his  own  life. 

Casualties  do  occasionally  occur,  and  it  is  only  by  extreme 
vigilance  and  activity  that  they  can  be  averted.  Those  sustained 
by  the  animals  on  this  occasion  were  fourteen  in  all,  six  bulls  and 
eight  horses.  The  craving  for  these  exhibitions  would  seem  to  have 
increased  rather  than  diminished  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  when  the  thirst  for  blood  was  sated  by  the  slaughter  of  ftmr 
bulls,  according  to  an  old  chronicler,  who  relates  that  when  Charles 
the  First,  accompanied  by  the  Dulce  of  Buckingham,  repaired  to 
the  Court  of  Spain  to  be  married  to  the  Infanta,  **  All  comedies, 
playes,  and  festivals  (this  of  the  bulls  at  Madrid  being  included) 
were  appointed  to  be  as  decently  and  magnificently  gone  about  as 
possible,  for  the  more  sumptuous  and  stately  entertainment  of  such 
a  splendid  prince.  Therefore,  after  three  bulls  had  been  killed, 
and  the  fourth  a  coming  forth,  there  appeared  four  gentlemen  in 
good  equipage  ;  not  long  after,  a  brisk  lady,  in  most  gorgeous  ap- 
parel, attended  with  persons  of  quality  and  some  three  or  four 
grooms,  walked  all  along  the  square  afoot.  Astonishment  seized 
upon  the  beholders,  that  one  of  the  female  sex  could  assume  the 
unheard-of  boldness  of  exposing  herself  to  the  violence  of  the  most 
furious  beast  yet  seen,  which  had  overcome,  yea  almost  killed,  two 
men  of  great  strength,  courage,  and  dexterity.  Incontinently  the 
btdl  rushed  towards  the  comer  where  the  lady  and  her  attendant 
stood.  She,  after  all  had  fled,  drew  forth  her  dagger  very  un^n- 
cemedly,  and  thrust  it  most  dexterously  into  the  bull's  neck,  and 
having  catched  hold  of  his  horn  ;  by  which  stroke,  without  any  more 
trouble,  their  design  was  brought  to  perfection ;  after  which,  turn- 
ing about  towards  the  king's  balcony,  she  made  her  obeysance, 
aod  withdrew  herself  in  suitable  state  and  gravity." 

M.  C. 
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Ah  little  glove !  ah  little  glove  1 

How  many  hearts  thou'st  broken ! 
How  many  times  thou'st  talked  of  love 

When  not  a  word  was  spoken ! 
What  faithless  signals  thou  hast  made ! 

What  cruel  kindness  granted ! 
What  buds  of  promise  caused  to  fade  ! 

What  seeds  of  sorrow  planted ! 

How  strong  thy  unsuspected  strength, 

Thou  mite  of  a  magician, 
Leading,  as  thou  hast  ever  led, 

From  pleasure  to  perdition ! 
How  oft  thou'st  lured  poor  mortals  on, 

By  some  concealed  attraction  ! 
How  oft,  too,  like  fair  Circe's  wand, 

Thy  touch  hath  caused  distraction  I 

How  many  are  thy  charming  crimes, 

Thy  guilty  fascinations, 
Thy  virgin  virtues,  modest  signs, 

Mere  mocking  machinations ! 
Most  dangerous  when  most  demure, 

Most  wicked  when  most  winning, 
Thou  make'st  thy  trusting  lover  doubt 

If  such  sin  can  be  sinning. 

Thy  victim  keeps  thee  next  his  heart. 

Long  after  thou'st  deceived  him, 
And  fondles  in  his  breast  the  dart 

That  of  his  joy  bereaved  him. 
He'll  hovering  stand  'twixfc  love  and  hate, 

His  dear  tormentor  nursing ; 
Will  curse  thee  for  his  cruel  fate. 

Yet  kiss  thee  e'en  while  cursing. 

E.  A.'B. 
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THE  UNIVERSITT  BOAT  RACE 

Thb  twenty.fourth  in  the  series  of  contests  which  was  inaugurated, 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  has  been  rowed,  and  its  issue  has  added  still 
another  to  the  list  of  successive  victories  of  the  Dark  Blue.  The 
hope,  to  which  Mr.  Elinglake  gave  expression  at  the  dinner  given  to 
the  crews  last  yeaj  by  the  Thanues  Subscription  Club,  has  just 
escaped  fulfilment :  for  though  the  race  was  in  every  respect  credit* 
able  alike  to  victors  and  vanquished,  and  though  the  final  result 
was  in  doubt  almost  up  to  the  winning-post,  the  Oxford  crew  just 
managed  to  head  their  opponents,  and  won  by  a  quarter  of  a  length. 
Thus  for  seven  years  in  succession  Cambridge  has  been  doomed  to  . 
defeat ;  though  the  races  of  the  last  three  years  have  shown  that 
the  struggle  is  not  so  hopelessly  onesided  as  might  have  been 
imagined  from  the  hollow  nature  of  her  four  previous  failures. 

The  first  eight-oared  match  between  the  Universities  took  place 
at  Henley,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  over  a  course  about  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  in  length ;  and  ended  in  the  easy  victory  of  Oxford. 
But  the  race  at  that  period  was  not  invested  with  anything  like  the 
interest  which  at  the  present  day  is  aroused  by  the  meeting  of  the 
rival    crews ;  and  an  interval  of  no  less  than  seven  years  was 
allowed  to  elapse  before  there  was  any  attempt  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment  of  a  boat-race  between  the  Universities.      Then  Cambridge, 
who  on  the  former  occasion  had  sent  out  the  challenge,  conceived 
the  idea  of  again  inviting  Oxford  to  a  friendly  tournament.     The 
result  was  a  victory  for  the  challengers,  the  contest  taking  place 
over  the  long  cornrse  from  Westminster  to  Putney.     In  1839, 1840, 
and  1841,  an  eight-oared  race  was  rowed  over  the  same  London 
course,  and  on  each  occasion  Cambridge  proved  victorious  :  thbugh 
the  race  in  1840  was  most  sharply  contested,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  boat's  length  between  victors  and  vanquished  at  the  end  of  the 
course.     In  the  succeeding  year  the  chain  of  Cantab  triumphs  was 
broken,  and  the  Oxonians  scored  their  first  victory  over  the  London 
waters.     But  in  1845 — which  was  the  next  oc(iasion  on  which  they 
met — ^tlie  increasing  number  of  steamers  on  the  river  compelled 
them  to  go   higher  up ;  and  the  present  course  from  Putney  to 
Mortlake  was  chosen  as  the  arena  of  the  strife.     Cambridge  won, 
after  an  exciting  contest,  and  repeated  their  victory  in  the  following 
year,  |the  race  on  this  occasion  being  rowed  in  outrigged  boats, 
and  from  Mortlake  to   Putney.      In  the  spring  of   1849,    the 
Oxonians  were  defeated  with   comparative  ease;    but  a  second, 
race  rowed  in  the  middle  of  December  of  the  same  year  terminated 
most  unsatisfactorily  in   a  foul,  which  was  given  against  Cam- 
bridge, and   their  opponents  were  therefore  declared  victorious. 
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An  interval  of  three  years  then  elapsed,  after  which  the  fortunes 
of  Cambridge,  which  had  been  decidedly  in  the  ascendant,  began 
to  decline.  In  1852,  the  Oxonians,  with  Chitty  as  stroke,  won  by 
about  half  a  minute  :  and  in  1854  they  again  were  victors  by  about 
a  dozen  strokes.  In  1856  a  most  brilliant  race  was  rowed,  and, 
after  each  boat  had  held  the  lead  several  times  during  the  progress 
of  the  struggle,  Cambridge  eventually  came  in  a  few  yards  ahead 
of  her  rival. 

Up  to  this  period  the  matches  had  been  rowed  at  uncertain 
intervals  of  two  or  three  years  ;  but  the  race  has  since  become  an 
annual  affair,  and  has  been  invested  with  a  far  greater  amount  of 
interest  and  excitement.  In  1857  Oxford  won  easily.  But  in  the 
following  year  Cambridge  avenged  her  defeat,  winning  by  three  or 
four  lengths.  On  this  occasion  both  boats  met  with  mishaps  shortly 
after  starting.  In  1859  the  Cantabs  brought  a  splendid  crew  up 
to  London,  among  them  being  nearly  all  who  rowed  in  that  extraor- 
dinary race  at  Henley  in  the  previous  year ;  but  though  they  were 
great  favourites  at  the  start,  and  carried  the  most  implicit  confidence 
of  their  friends,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  day 
was,  perhaps,  about  the  worst  on  which  a  race  could  possibly  be 
rowed.  The  wind  was  high  and  boisterous ;  and  it  was  accompa- 
nied by  alternate  showers  of  sleet  and  snow.  Cambridge  lost  the 
toss,  and  had  the  centre  position.  Their  boat  began  to  fill  with 
water  almost  immediately  after  the  start,  and  sank  just  below 
Barnes  Bridge,  leaving  the  Oxonians  to  row  home  at  their  leisure. 
In  1860  the  efforts  of  the  strokes  in  the  contending  boats  elicited 
the  warmest  applause  of  their  friends.  The  race,  almost  from 
start  to  finish,  was  one  brilliant  succession  of  spurts;  but  Cam- 
bridge  having  obtained  the  lead  below  Hammersmith,  kept  it  to  the 
end,  in  spite  of  the  determined  efforts  of  Oxford,  and,  by  dint  of 
sheer  generalship,  were  victorious  by  rather  more  than  a  length. 

Then  followed  four  contests  in  as  many  successive  years,  in 
which  the  superiority  of  Oxford  was  so  marked  and  apparent,  that 
there  was  an  utter  absence  of  excitement  aft^r  the  first  mile ;  for 
Cambridge  manifestly  stood  no  chance,  and  the  Dark  Blue  rowed 
easily  and  leisurely  away.  The  Cambridge  crew  of  1862  was  only 
remarkable  as  being  the  lightest  that  had  ever  row;ed  in  a  XJni. 
versity  match,  the  heaviest  man  in  the  boat  weighing  but  list. 
81bs.,  and  he  sitting  at  No.  2. 

In  1865,  Cambridge — ^wincing  under  the  last  four  defeats,  and 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  Oxford  had  now,  for  the  first  time  for 
thirty-five  years  become  victor  in  the  whole  series  of  matches, 
having  scored  the  odd  victory  in  the  previous  year — ^made  moet 
strenuous  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil  fortune,  and  place  herself 
on  an  equality  with  her  rival.     Great  importance  had  been  attached 
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to  the  contest  of  1864,  as  being  the  odd  one  ;  for  each  University 
had,  up  to  that  period,  been  successful  ten  times ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  importance  of  the  race,  and  the  tremendous  excitement  attached 
to  its  issue,  Cambridge  was  beaten  before  they  had  rowed  a  mile, 
and  Oxford  rowed  right  away  from  her  opponents,  never  giving  them 
the  least  shadow  of  a  chance.  In  1865,  therefore,  the  champions 
of  the  Light  Blue  redoubled  their  eflforts,  and  they  came  to  London 
with  a  certain  prestige,  derived  from  the  reputation  of  their  stroke, 
oar,  who  had  so  distinguished  himself  as  a  sculler  at  the  Henley 
regatta.  Opmions  before  the  race  were  strongly  divided  as  to  its 
probable  issue  ;  some  holding  that  the  Light  Blue,  with  their  quick 
and  dashing  stroke,  would  row  right  away  from  Oxford,  whose  style 
was  materially  diflferent,  their  stroke  being  much  longer,  but  not 
ne^y  so  quick  as  that  of  their  antagonists ;  while  others  asserted 
that  the  style  of  the  Light  Blue  was  far  too  quick,  that  it  could 
never  last  over  so  long  a  course  as  that  at  Putney,  however  good 
it  might  be  for  the  short  course  on  the  Cam.  The  result  but  too 
fully  verified  this  latter  opinion;  for  though,  at  Hammersmith 
Bridge,  the  Cantabs  were  so  fer  ahead  that  the  news  was  imme- 
diately  sent  up  to  London,  by  means  of  carrier-pigeons,  that 
**  Cambridge  wins  easily,"  nevertheless  they  did  not  win  easily,  or 
win  at  all ;  for,  by  the  time  they  had  reached  Chiswick  Church, 
the  lightning.stroke  had  told  its  disastrous  tale  upon  the  crew,  and 
the  long  sweep  of  the  Dark  Blue  again  bore  them  safely  on  to 
victory.  In  1866,  the  tactics  of  the  beaten  University  were  so  £ar 
changed,  that,  by  dint  of  a  longer,  though  still  somewhat  rapid 
stroke,  they  held  the  lead  till  nearly  up  to  Barnes  Bridge ;  but 
just  below  that  point  they  were  caught,  and,  as  if  to  render  the 
position  still  more  critical,  a  sailing  barge  lay  right  athwart  their 
course,  and  so  compelled  them  to  make  an  abrupt  sheer.  After 
that,  they  never  recovered  their  advantage,  but  lost  the  race  at  the 
very  moment  when  victory  seemed  to  be  within  their  grasp.  The 
rowing  in  the  Cambridge  boat  was,  on  this  occasion,  pronounced  by 
several  good  judges  to  be  superior  in  style  to  that  of  the  Oxford ; 
bnt  the  strength  of  the  latter  helped  them  effectually  at  the  crisis 
of  the  struggle,  and  gave  the  issue  in  their  favour. 

Both  crews  this  year  arrived  in  London  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  day  fixed  for  the  contest,  and  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
they  were  eagerly  criticised  by  the  crowds  of  spectators  who  daily 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river  to  witness  their  trial  spins  upon  the 
Thames.  The  Oxonians  were  naturally  the  favourites,  owing  to 
their  unbroken  series  of  triumphs  during  the  last  six  years,  and 
to  the  report  that  had  preceded  them  that  they  were  an  unusually 
fine  set  of  men,  of  great  muscular  power  and  development.  But 
Cambddge  did  not  lack  admirers,  many  of  whom,  however,  wpre 
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compelled  to  admit  that  the  rowing  was  not  equal  to  that  of  last 
year,  more  particularly  in  the  stem  of  the  boat ;  and  though  the 
stroke-oar  retained  his  old  unflinching  pluck  and  energy,  the  finish 
of  his  style  had  left  him,  and  his  hold  of  the  water  did  not  carry 
the  same  power  as  in  the  race  of  1866.  But  in  this  self-same 
respect  the  Oxonians  were  likewise  deficient,  for  their  stroke  could 
bear  no  comparison  with  those  who  led  the  Dark  Blue  to  victoiy 
between  1860  and  1866.  Still,  both  crews  were  powerful  and 
well- trained ;  and  during  the  few  days  previous  to  the  race,  they 
must  have  had  ample  opportunity  afforded  them  for  the  study  and 
due  appreciation  of  those  paragraphs  in  the  daily  papers  in  which 
the  remedy  for  all  their  defects  was  so  skilfully  pointed  out. 

**Bow  "  was  told  that  he  "  hung  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  ;'* 
No.  2,  that  he  *'  was  not  rowing  up  to  University  form  ;**  No.  8, 
that  he  did  not  "cover  his  blade;**  "No.  4,  that  he  did  not 
**  catch  the  beginning ;"  No.  6,  that  he  "  rowed  half  tbe  stroke 
in  the  air/'  and  so  on  throughout  both  boats ;  and  doubtless  the 
members  appreciated  at  its  proper  worth  the  blan^e  or  praise  of 
these  unknown  critics. 

Undoubtedly  the  practice  of  passing  criticisms  upon  the  indi^ 
vidual  defects  of  the  crew  before  the  race  is  pernicious.  To  the 
old  hands  it  is,  perhaps,  unattended  with  bad  results ;  but  to  the 
young  ones  it  is  as  injurious  as  it  is  unfair,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  rapid  increase  of  this  habit  among  journalists,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  discordant  opinions  of  these 
anonymous  and  self-constituted  mentors,  will  help  the  University 
oarsman  to  hold  them  at  their  true  value,  and  will  direct  his  atten- 
tion only  to  the  president  of  his  club,  to  whom  and  to  whose 
deputies  he  should  alone  look  for  applause  or  censure. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  of  April  was  not  of  a  sort  to  tempt 
toy  one  to  venture  out  had  it  not  been  the  day  fixed  for  the  great 
race  between  the  Universities.  The  banks  of  the  river,  however, 
were  well  lined  with  spectators ;  and  a  goodly  show  of  umbrellas 
spoke  to  the  fact  that  the  Englishman,  though  capable  of  strong 
excitement  under  the  drcumstances  of  the  occasion,  does  not  alto- 
gether neglect  the  precautions  necessary  for  protection  from  that 
most  dreary  accompaniment  of  sight-seeing-^  steady,  continuous 
downfall  of  rain. 

The  start  took  place  almost  exactly  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  the 
first  few  strokes  tie  Oxford  boat  began  to  forge  ahead ;  but  the 
advantage  was  but  momentary,  and  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
yards  the  Cantabs  came  up  ;  and  then  to  the  Crab  Tree  they  con- 
tinned  almost  level.  Here  Oxford  got  a  slight  lead  of  a  few  yards, 
and  a  most  determined  struggle  ensued  up  to  Hammersmith 
Bridge,  where  the  Cambridge  stroke,  by  a  magnificent  spurt,  that 
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bronght  back  the  memory  of  Hall's  wonderful  spiirt  at  this  very 
spot  seren  years  ago,  wrested  the  lead  from  his  antagonist,  and 
passed  under  the  bridge  about  a  quarter  of  a  length  ahead. 
So  the  two  boats  continued  for  some  distance  further ;  but  the 
power  in  the  Oxford  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  though  eabh  eflfort  of 
the  Dark  Blue  was  met  with  a  corresponding  effort  from  the  Cantabs, 
Oxford  nevertheless,  inch  by  inch,  gained,  and  at  Chiswick  had 
obtained  an  advantage,  which,  though  slight,  was  retained  during 
the  remainder  of  the  contest,  and  by  whidi  they  eventually  won. 
For  thongh  again  and  again  the  Cambridge  stroke  astonished  the 
spectators  by  the  dash  and  brilliancy  of  the  spurts  which  he  made, 
in  order  to  wrest  the  advantage  from  Oxford,  and  though  his  crew 
vigorously  and  bravely  seconded  him,  it  was  of  no  avail.  Oxford 
could  not  shake  off  their  opponents,  could  not  by  their  most 
strenous  efforts  go  away  from  them ;  but  they  just  managed  to  keep 
them  at  bay,  they  were  just  strong  enough  to  hold  the  small  lead 
they  had  obtained ;  and  the  race  of  1860  was  almost  repeated,  the 
positions  only  of  the  two  Universities  being  reversed. 

And  so  for  the  seventh  time  Oxford  triumphed :  and  good  cause, 
indeed,  she  has  to  be  proud  of  her  achievement ;  nor  need 
Cambridge  be  ashamed  of  her  part  in  a  struggle  of  which  the 
issue  was  in  doubt  even  when  more  than  four  miles  of  the  course 
had  been  rowed. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  some  mention  was  made  of  the  proba- 
bility of  no  challenge  being  sent.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe 
that  such  a  chance  ever  existed ;  for  the  boat-race  has  become  so 
thoroughly  part  and  parcel  of  University  life,  and  success  in  it  is  so 
highly  prized,  that  the  year  would  indeed  seem  dull  and  dead 
without  it.  That  defeat  should  have  engendered  any  such  feeling 
as  to  warrant  the  rumour,  no  University  man  can,  for  a  moment, 
believe.  The  mere  fact  of  Oxford  having  been  successful  for  so 
many  years  does  but  stimulate  Cambridge  to  more  strenuous  exer- 
tions, and  render  her  more  eager  to  avenge  her  defeats,  and  efface 
the  memory  of  her  darker  days.  The  proposition  put  forward  by 
Cambridge  some  time  ago,  to  exclude  men  above  a  certain  standing, 
was  unquestionably  a  mistake.  It  would  never  have  obtained  the 
approbation  of  old  University  men,  however  pleasing  it  might  have 
been  to  those  actually  in  power  at  the  time ;  and  a  race  rowed  under 
such  circumstances  would  have  been  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
interest.  A  victory  obtained  after  the  passing  of  such  a  rule,  as  to 
disqualify  from  rowing  men  who  have  always  been  allowed  to  row, 
would  be  utterly  worthless.  A  defeat  would  be  doubly  mortifying, 
and  would  take  away  from  the  vanquished  the  sympathy  even  of 
their  best  friends.  Fortunately  the  Oxford  men  were  firm  enough 
to  re^dct  the  proposition,  and  Cambridge  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
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decision.  Had  the  latter  not  displayed  this  necessary  wisdom,  the 
continuance  of  the  contests  might  have  been  temporarily  endan- 
gered, though  public  opinion  at  that  Uniye;£sity  would  soon  have 
reasserted  itself,  and  caused  the  obnoxious  objections  to  be 
withdrawn. 

As  it  is,  Cambridge  has  accepted  her  defeats  in  the  spirit  in 
which  defeats  in  such  a  strife  should  be  accepted.  Far  from 
desponding,  she  has  roused  herself  to  more  careful  and  energetic 
action ;  the  issue  of  the  races  since  1864  sihows  that  she  is  moving 
in  the  right  direction,  and  that  little  more  improvement  is  needed 
.4^^  enable  her  to  taste  again  the  pleasiu-es  of  success. 

M.  S. 
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THE  HAUNTED  COTTAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF 

A   STORY   OF    THE    COASTGUARD. 


Ih  Three  Chapters. — Chapter  I. 

Many  years  ago— how  many  I  need  not  say — I  spent  the  ChristMias 
holidays  with  a  party  of  friends,  at  a  large,  old-fashioned  &tm. 
house  near  the  sea  coast,  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

One  stormy  evening  between  Christmas  and  New- Year's  day, 
our  party  adjourned  by  mutual  arrangement  from  the  parlour  to 
the  ample  kitchen  of  the  frurmhouse,  in  order  that  the  children,  and 
the  grown  folk,  too,  for  that  matter,  might  have  more  space  for  the 
customary  Christmas  frolics.  We  played  "  blind-man's  buflF,' '  *  *  hunt 
the  slipper,"  games  of  forfeits,  tricks  of  conjuring,  *'  hide  and 
seek,"  &c.,  &c. ;  we  invented  and  guessed  riddles,,  and  rebuses,  and 
conundrums,  and  recklessly  indulged  in  all  manner  of  frolics,  in 
whidi,  at  the  festive  season  to  which  my  story  relates,  young  people, 
(and  sometimes  people  of  older  growth)  take  delight ;  we  danced 
to  the  music  of  the  pianoforte,  brought  from  the  parlour  into  the 
kitchen  for  the  nonce,  and  deftly  fingered  by  the  pretty  eldest 
daughter  of  our  worthy  host ;  we  laughed  and  romped,  as  if  care 
and  trouble  were  for  the  time  bankhed  from  this  hard-working 
world,  and  gave  ourselves  wholly  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
passing  hour ;  \mtil  at  length  the  younger  members  of  the  party, 
thoroughly  wearied,  yet  still  merry  and  happy,  and  full  of  fun  and 
frolic,  were  sent  away  to  their  beds,  when  we  older  folk  drew  our 
chairs  closer  round  the  blazing  wood  fire,  and  snugly  seated  beneath 
the  huge  chimney,  listened  to  the  fierce  howling  of  the  wind  with- 
out,  and  the  distant  mournful  murmur  of  the  waves  on  the  sea- 
shore,  and  the  peltmg  of  the  drifting  sleet  and  snow  against  the 
closed  window-shutters,  while  we  discoursed  of  ships  at  sea,  and 
sailors  battling  desperately  against  the  raging  elements,  and  ship- 
wrecks on  the  rock-bound  coast,  and  of  similar  matters  suggested 
by  the  storm  and  the  locality.  Then  we  spoke  of  other  things,  and 
gradually  the  conversation  turned  upon  ghosts,  and  haunted  houses, 
and  suchlike  mysterious  and  supernatural  themes,  which,  though 
ridiculed  at  other  seasons,  seem,  somehow  or  other,  to  be  legiti- 
mate topics  of  discourse  at  Christmas  time. 

Several  ghost  stories,  and  other  marvellous  tales  and  adventures 
had  been  related  and  l^^tened  to  with  serious,  half-terrified  attention, 
when  an  old  lady  m^  je  some  remark  about  the  absurdity  of  talking 
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of  such  things  now-a-days,  when  no  sensible  persons  really  believed 
in  ghosts  or  other  supernatural  appearances. 

<<  Nona  believe  in  such  things  but  those  who  have  actually  seen 
them,'*  replied  a  stout,  portly,  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  only  the 
day  before  come  down  from  London  to  join  the  party,  and  who,  on 
account  of  his  liveliness  and  good  humour,  appeared  to  be  a  great 
favourite  with  the  host  and  his  family. 

^*  You  good  people,"  he  went  on,  "have  merely  been  relating 
what  you  have  at  different  times  heard  or  read ;  but  /once  passed  a 
ni^t  in  a  haunted  houjse — aye,  and  more  than  that,  a  few  days 
afterwards  I  actually  saw  the  spirits  by  which  the  house  was 
haunted." 

The  old  gentleman  spoke  so  seriously  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  party  were  immediately  turned  towards  him,  and  all  sat 
silent,  and  attentive,  as  if  they  expected  him  to  proceed  with  his 
atory.  He,  however,  sat  as  silent  as  the  rest,  gazing  thoughtfully 
iBto  the  fire,  until  the  eldest  daughter  of  our  host  said,  at  the 
same  time  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm-* 

"Tou  are  amusing  us  with  one  of  your  jokes,  Mr.  Ashley. 
Tou  never  really  and  truly  passed  a  night  in  a  haunted  l^ovifie  1" 

''Beally  and  truly,  MLss  Ellen,"  replied  the  old  genUeman. 
"Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  jesting  ?" 

**  Then  do  tell  us  all  about  it — do,  pray  ?"  pleaded  the  young 
bdy.  ''  A  real  ghost  story  1  Won't  that  be  nice !  You  will  tell 
MA — ^will  you  not,  Mr.  Ashley  ?" 

Still  the  old  gentleman  sat  silent  and  thoughtful,  until  several 
others  of  the  party  united  their  appeals  to  that  of  the  young  lady, 
when,  finding  Imnself  so  earnestly  entreated,  he  thus  began : 

'*  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  seldom  care  to  speak.  When 
tlie  ghosts  of  the  departed  appear  to  living  mortals^  or  when  dis- 
embodied spirits  haunt  houses  or  localities,  and  the  cause  of  their 
appearance  or  presence  is  known  or  suspected,  such  knowledge  or 
euspidoa  almost  invariably  compromises  the  reputation,  or  affixes  a 
stigma  against  the  character  of  those  who  were  once  their  Mends 
«r  acquaintances ;  for  such  aj^earances  do  not  present  themselves 
without  just  or  reasonable  cause.  Thus  it  is  in  the  instance  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  However,  as  I  perceive  that  I  have  excited 
your  curiosity,  and  the  person  whose  reputation  is  chiefly  pre- 
judiced  by  the  story  has  been  many  years  deceased,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  I  have  excited." 

This  long  preamble,  spoken  in  a  serious  tone  of  voice,  seemed 
to  intensify  the  interest  felt  by  the  party.  All  hitched  their  chairs 
closer  together,  and  listened  with  conoentrated  attention,  as  the  old 
gendeman  thus  proceeded  with  his  story  : 

''  My  father,  as  our  worthy  host  and  some  others  here  present 
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aire  airai^,  was  the  vicar  of  a  pariah  in  iho  eonntj  of  Sussex,  and 
situated  near  the  sea  coast— -the  nearest  boundary  of  the  parish 
being  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  this  house.  I  was  bom  at  the 
vicarage — ^a  modest  mansion,  which  still  stands  near  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  market- town  of  the 
parish.  A  short  distance  from  the  vicarage  stands  the  old  parish 
church,  and  between  the  church  and  the  town  once  stood  a  very 
pretty  and  roomy  cottage,  with  stable  and  coach-house  adjoining, 
and  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  and  orchards,  of  con- 
siderable extent.  This  cottage,  like  the  vicarage,  stood  oil  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  and  commanded  an  extensive  and  delightful 
prospect  of  the  coast  and  the  British  Channel.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
residence  admirably  adapted  to  a  gentleman  of  independent,  bjat 
limited  income,  who  could  enjoy  the  simple  and  healthful  pleasures 
of  a  country  life,  and  for  many  years  it  had  been  tenanted  by  one 
Captam  Dangerfield,  a  retired  post-captain  of  the  royal  navy,  and 
his  wifs  and  family. 

''Captain  Dangerfield,  however,  died  while  I  was  a  mere  child ; 
but  his  widow  and  her  two  daughters  [her  son  had  entered  as  a 
midflidpman  in  the  navy  before  I  became  acquainted  with  him] 
stiU  retained  possession  of  the  cottage.  The  widow  had  been  left 
very  comfortably  off;  she  kept  her  carriage,  a  gardener,  a  man  and 
three  maid-servants ;  was  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  was  on 
visiting  terms  with  all  the  best  &milies  of  the  neighbourhood.  She 
and  her  daughters  were  very  intimate  with  my  parents,  and  I, 
ivhenaboy,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  ^the  Cottage,'  as  it  was 
styled  par-excellence.  Everything,  in  fact,  went  on  well,  until  I— 
at  thirteen  years  of  age — ^was  sent  away  to  a  boarding-school  some 
fifty  miles  distant  from  home. 

*^  It  was  on  my  return  home  for  the  midsummer  holidays,  after 
I  had  been  six  months  absent  at  school,  that  I  first  heard  that  there 
was  something  wrong  at  the  cottage.  Strange,  unaccountable 
noises  were  occasionally  heard,  usually  during,  or  immediately  after, 
stormy  weather.  Sometimes  there  was  quiet  for  days  and  weeks 
together,  then  the  noises  were  heard,  perhaps  during  one  night  only, 
but  sometimes  for  three  or  four  consecutive  nights,  and  then  again 
there  was  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  of  quiet.  The  sounds  were 
said  usually  to  resemble  those  made  by  men  hammering  continually 
against  hollow  boards  -,  but  sometimes  they  resembled  the  nunbling 
sound  made  by  the  roUiilg  of  heavy  barrels,  and  at  rarer  intervals, 
a  danking  of  heavy  chains  resounded  through  tiie  cottage — ^these 
latter  sounds  seeming  to  rise  from  the  solid  earth  beneath  the 
cellaxs. 

"Mrs.  Dangerfield  and  her  daughters^  though  naturally  very 
Wttch  alarmed,  forbore  for  some  time  to  complain  of  these  strange 
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disturbances,  and  meanwhile  made  fiuch  endeavours  as  lay  in  ihsii 
power  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  noises,  but  without  succesa 

''  At  length  they  spoke  of  them  to  my  parents,  who  were  at  first 
inclined  to  think — ^though  they  knew  that  neither  the  widow  nor  her 
daughters  were  of  a  nervous  temperament — that  the  noises  existed 
only  in  the  imagination  of  these  ladies,  particularly  as  the 
mysterious  noises  were  seldom  heard  but  in  stormy  weather,  when 
a  house  situated  like  '  the  cottage/  near  the  edge  of  the  cliffy  was 
by  consequence  much  exposed  to  the  wind,  which  sometimes, 
\mder  such  circumstances,  plays  strange  pranks,  as  we,  who  were 
similarly  exposed  at  the  vicarage,  knew  from  oiur  own  experience  ; 
and  my  parents  were  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  from  the 
fE^ct  ihaX  on  two  occasions,  when — ^partially  at  the  widow's 
request,  and  partially  at  their  own  suggestion — ^they  went  to  take 
tea  at  the  cottage,  when  the  weather  was  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
expectation  that  the  agencies  that  produced  these  strange  sounds 
would  be  at  work ;  and  yet,  though  they  remained  on  one  occasion 
until  past  midnight,  and  on  the  otbor  throij^hout  the  night,  they 
came  away  without  having  heard  anything  unusual. 

**When,  however,  the  servants,  who  had  all  lived  with  the 
family  for  many  years,  and  were  strongly  attached  to  them,  b^an 
to  complain,  and  to  say  that  if  nothing  was  done  '  to  lay  the  spirits,' 
they  must,  though  sorely  against  their  will,  quit  M^.  Dangezfield's 
service,  my  father  and  mothfer  began  to  think  that  there  must  be 
something  in  it. 

'*  At  the  widow's  request,  my  father  accompanied  her  to  visit 
the  landlord  of  the  cottage,  who  was  the  mayor  of  the  neighbouring 
market-town,  and  a  wealthy  and  very  respectable  man.  The 
landlord — Captain  Jeffries,  as  he  was  stjded  by  courtesy  (he  hnd 
in  early  life  commanded  a  lugger  that  traded  between  the  coasts  of 
England  and  France,  and,  like  many  others,  had  amassed  his  fortune 
during  the  war,  when  great  risks  were  run,  and  light  freights 
obtained  by  this  class  of  traders)  seemed  to  be  much  disconcerted, 
and  not  without  cause,  for  the  Dangerfields  had  occupied  the  cottage 
for  many  years ;  they  paid  a  very  high  rent  uncomplainingly,  and 
kept  both  the  cottage  and  the  grounds  in  excellent  repair  and  order, 
at  their  o^n  expense.  In  a  word,  they  were  most  eligible  tenants, 
and  such  as  he  would  not  find  easy  to  replace  if  they  were  to  leave. 
He  begged  earnestly  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  they  would  keep 
the  matter  as  secret  as  possible,  as,  if  such  a  story  were  to  get  noised 
abroad,  it  would  seriously  injure  the  property;  and  in  case  the  lady 
should  leave  the  cottage — ^a  proceeding  on  her  part  that  he  earnestly 
deprecated,  and  would  deeply  regret — ^he  would  experience  some  diflS- 
culty  in  finding  another  tenant,  though,  he  added,  such  a  tenant  as 
Mrs.  Dangerfield  he  could  hardly  hope  to  meet  [\vitlL  again.     He 
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promised  to  have  the  matter  tlioroughly  investigated  immediately, 
and  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Workmen  were  sent  for  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  retained  in  the  cottage  diiring  the  continuance  of  their 
labours,  in  order  that  no  siispicion  of  the  real  cause  of  their  presence 
might  be  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  parish.  The  dwelling  was, 
as  sailors  say,  thoroughly  overhauled ;  floors  were  raised,  wainscots 
and  ceilings  repaired  and  filled  up ;  even  the  foundation  of  the 
cottage  was  examined,  and  everjrthing  that  could  be  thought  of 
was  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  noises,  provided  they  had 
their  origin  in  natural  causes ;  and  all  this  at  the  landlord's  expense, 
and  under  his  continuous  and  rigid  supervision. 

•*  At  length  the  work  was  completed.  Nothing  unaccountable 
had  been  heaid  during  its  progress,  though  there  had  occurred  one 
or  two  severe  storms  meanwhile,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the 
mysterious  noises  had  ceased  for  ever. 

**  For  a  month  or  two,  all  remained  quiet ;  the  widow  and  her 
datighters  began  to  smile  at  their  former  fears,  and  to  wonder  how 
they  could  have  been  so  weak  and  foolish  as  to  attribute  to  super- 
natural causes  the  natural  effects  of  tempestuous  weather  on  a  house 
that  had  stood  in  an  exposed  position  for  so  many  years,  and  the 
foundation  of  which,  as  it  had  been  discovered  during  the  progress 
of  the  repairs,  had  become  partially  disturbed.  They  were  glad  for 
their  own  sakes  that  they,  and  the  servants,  at  their  especial  request, 
had  kept  the  matter  so  secret,  that  no  one  save  themselves,  the 
landlord,  and  my  own  parents  had  any  idea  that  auythitig  unusual 
had  occurred. 

**  When,  however,  the  autumnal  gales  set  in,  the  strange  noises 
7to>mmeiiced,  and  were  louder  and  more  frequent  than  before. 
The  widow  and  her  daughters  said  the  hammering  filled  them 
with  horror.  Frequently,  when  the  wind  was  howling  without,  and 
die  riain  was  beating  violently  against  the  windows,  they  were 
awaJ^ened  from  their  slumbers,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  by  the 
seoxid  of  persons  hammering,  as  it  were,  in  the  adjoining  room. 
It  seemed  as  if  men  were  moving,  with  muffled  steps,  round  a 
cofiin,  and  driving  nails  in  the  lid  with  quick,  low,  monotonous 
taps  of  the  hammer.  They  could  cotaipare  the  sound  to  nothing 
IB  the  world  besides,  and  it  made  their  blood  curdle  with  horror. 
When  they  mustered  up  courage  to  search  the  chamber  whence  the 
noise  deemed  to  proceed,  it  passed  to  the  next  room ;  then  was 
heaid'  in  the  wainscoting,  on  the  stairs,  in  the  strangest  out-of- 
the-way  places,  seeming  to  fly  from  them  as  they  searched,  yet 
never  for  a  moment  ceasing  its  monotonous,  death-reminding 
tap — tap— tap! 

**  Sometimes  it  lasted  only  for  half-an-hour,  at  other  times  for 
hours  together  ;  tut  ever,  as  before,  when  the  eleniouts  were  war- 
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ring  without,  thus  adding  to  the  natural  terrors  of  the  awe-stricken 
inmates  of  the  cottage.  It  was  heard  by  the  servants  as  well 
as  by  the  widow  and  her  daughters,  and  the  former  averred  that 
sometimes,  when  this  frightful  noise  was  heard  up-stairs,  the  floor 
of  the  kitchen  seemed  to  tremble  with  the  reverberation  of  what 
sounded  like  heavy  barrels  being  rolled  through  the  solid  earth  be- 
neath  their  feet. 

^*  One  evening,  when  my  mother  was  present,  one  of  the  ser- 
vants uttered  a  loud  scream  on  the  stairs,  and  let  Ml  the  tea-tray 
which  she  was  bringing  up  from  the  kitchen.  The  ladies  heard 
the  scream  and  the  crash,  and,  in  great  alarm,  hastened  to  learn 
what  was  the  matter.  They  found  the  poor  girl  in  a  swoon  upon 
the  landing,  and  the  tea-service,  crushed  to  atoms,  scattered  round 
her  ;  and  when,  after  a  long  interval,  the  girl  recovered  conscious- 
ness,  she  said  that  she  had  heard  some  one  dragging  a  chain  after 
her  up  the  stairs,  and  the  feister  she  ran  up,  the  faster  the  noise 
followed,  until  at  length,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  she  screamed 
and  fell  senseless  on  the  landing. 

'^  The  same  evening  the  gardener  and  the  groom  declared  that, 
having  heard  the  clanking  of  chains,  apparently  in  a  cellar  that 
adjoined,  and  was  somewhat  beneath  the  level  of  the  kitchen,  they  had 
entered  the  cellar  together  with  a  light,  determined  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  noise,  when  suddenly  the  lamp  burned  blue,  they  were 
surrounded  with  a  bluish  haze,  and  a  sulphurous  smell  pervaded 
the  cellar;  and  as  they  turned  away  in  terror  to  fly  from  the 
place,  the  lamp  went  out,  and  they  heard  the  rumbling  sounds 
in  the  earth  beneath  them,  accompanied  with  a  hissing  sound,  like 
that  made  by  a  snake,  and  such  as  they  had  never  before  heard 
in  the  cottage. 

*^My  mother  remained  at  the  cottage  all  night,  simply  because 
A»  could  not  return  home  through  the  storm,  which  had  increased 
during  her  visit  She  was  awakened  in  the  night  by  the  monoto- 
nous tap — ^tap— tap  of  a  hammer,  as  it  soimded  to  her,  in  the 
adjoining  room ;  and  she,  with  Mrs.  Dangerfield  and  the  two  young 
ladies,  subsequently  searched  for  the  cause  of  their  alarm  in  vain, 
the  sound  seeming  to  remove  from  one  apartment  to  another  on 
their  approach.  My  mother  declared  that  for  no  earthly  conside- 
ration would  she  again  pass  through  such  a  night  of  terror. 

'^  The  cottage,  in  fact,  became  untenantable  through  these  mp. 
terious  noises,  and  Mrs.  Dangerfield,  though  she  was  much  attached 
to  the  residence  whereat  she  had  spent  many  years  as  a  happy  wi& 
and  mother,  wherein  her  only  son  and  youngest  child  was  bom, 
and  where  her  husband  died,  removed  with  her  family  and  servants 
to  another  residence  a  mile  distant. 

"  After  the  widow  removed — ^thoujrh  the  cause  of  her  removal 
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had  become  generally  known — the  cottage  was  let  to  another  family, 
at  a  greatly  reduQjad  rent ;  but  these  people  only  occupied  it  for 
three  weeks  before  fbey  were  frightened  away  by  the  mysterious 
noises,  which  now  occurred  as  often  as  twice  or  tkrice  a  week.  It 
then  remained  untenanted  for  three  months,  although  the  landlord 
again  offered  to  reduce  the  rent.  At  length,  however,  it  was  again 
occupied  by  a  party  of  young  men  from  London,  who  came  to  the 
coast  to  amuse  themselves  by  yachting  and  deep-sea  fishing. 
These  gentlemen,  who  were  all  young  men  of  wealth,  brought  with 
th^n  their  horses,  and  several  servants,  and  laid  in  a  large  stock  of 
wines  and  provisions.  They  made  it  known  that  they  intended  to 
entertsdn  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  laughed  at  th^  idea  of  the 
boose  being  haunted,  seeming  to  regard  the  rumour  rather  as  an 
additional  incentive  for  occupying  it,  inasmuch  as  they  boasted  that 
if  the  rumour  were  true,  and  the  supernatural  visitants  only  played 
their  noisy  pranks  in  stormy  weather,  their  visits  would  be  a  source 
of  amusement  and  excitement  at  times  when  they  might  other- 
wise  find  the  place  dull  and  wearisome. 

**  They  took  possession,  and  did  entertain  a  great  deal  of  company, 
chiefly  consisting  of  young  fellows  like  themselves,  who  had  more 
money  and  more  time  on  their  hands  than  they  knew  what  to  do 
with.  They  kept  up,  for  three  weeks  and  more,  a  continuous  round 
cf  boisterous  dissipation,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  quiet 
residents  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  thoi^  they  had  taken  the 
cottage  for  the  term  of  four  months,  and  paid  the  landlord  in  advance 
far  the  entire  term  a  sum  which  amounted  to  nearly  a  year's 
ordinary  rent,  they  suddenly  departed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coast, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  monUi,  and  immediately  upon  the  cessation 
of  a  flbort  spell  of  bad  weather,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  un- 
consumed  store  of  wines  and  provisions,  and  vowiag  that  the 

^ g  that  haunted  the  place  might  eat  and  drink  all  that  was 

left,  for  tJiem,  for  they  would  not  touch  another  morsel  of  food,  nor 
drink  another  bottle  of  wine  that  had  stood  in  the  cellar. 

'^  These  were  the  last  regular  mortal  tenants  the  cottage  ever 
had.  It  had  remained  imoccupied  about  two  months,  and  was  now 
shunned  after  dark  by  the  superstitious  sailors  and  fishermen  of  the 
coBBt  (who  would  rather  go  a  long  way  round  than  pass  near  it  at 
night,  on  their  way  home),  when  I  again  returned  home  from 
school  to  spend  the  midsummer  holidays. 

'*  Shortly  before  this,  young  Frank  Dangerfield  had  come  home 
on  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  after  his  second  three  years' 
cruise  on  a  distant  naval  station ;  and  as  Mrs.  Dangerfield  still  lived 
at  no  v^7  great  distance  from  the  vicarage,  and  she  and  her 
daugbters  still  kept  up  their  intimacy  with,  and  frequentiy  visited 
my  parents,  I  soon  became  on  friendly  terms  with  Frank.     I  some- 
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times  remained  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  Dangerfields  new  residenoe^ 
and  lie  returned  the  visit  in  like  manner  at  the  vicarage ;  and  in  a 
short  time  we  became  almost  inseparable,  for  thot^h  he  was  three 
or  four  years  older  than  I,  there  was  no  otiier  youth  of  his  own 
station  in  life  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

'^  Frank  was  a  fine-looking  young  fellow,  about  nineteen  years 
of  age  ;  and  having  served  his  time  as  a  midshipman,  and  success- 
fully passed  his  examination,  he  was  now  waiting  for  an  Admiralty 
appointment  to  a  lieutenancy;  and  until  he  received  his  commission, 
he  intended,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  wlio 
perfectly  doated  upon  him,  to  remain  at  hcnne.  Frank  was 
generous  and  free,  and  utterly  regardless  of  personal  danger,  as  ^a 
sailor  ought  to  be,  and  at  that  period  of  my  life  it  was  not  a  little 
that  would  have  deterred  me  from  carrying  out  any  project  I  had  ooci- 
ceived.  We  used  to  clamber  about  lire  cliffs  together,  and  venture 
fearlessly  into  places  where  one  false  step  would  have  cost  us  our 
lives,  and  dashed  us  to  pieces  ngainst  the  rocks  on  the  beach  beneath. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  haunted  cottage  in  which  Frank  was 
bom,  and  in  which  his  childhood  had  been  ps^sed,  was  a  frequent 
topic  of  conversation  between  us. 

'*  Frank  regretted  that  his  mother  and  sisters  had  removed  from 
the  cottage,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  that  it  was  haunted.  He  afetci- 
buted  the  strange  noises  that  had  been  heard  to  the  effects  of  the 
wind  upon  a  house  in  the  exposed  and  isolated  position  of  the 
cottage,  which  effects  had  been  exaggerated  by  the  excited  imagi- 
nations  of  its  occupants.  I,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that  the  noises 
were  of  supernatural  origin ;  for  had  not  my  own  mother,  who  was 
neither  inclined  to  superstitious  fancies,  nor  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, heard  them,  and  been  convinced  ?  Frank  would  laugh  when 
I  said  tHis. 

'*  *  Then,  I  supi)0se,  Tom,'  he  said,  '  you  would  really  be  afr&id 
to  pass  a  night  alone  in  that  dear  old  cottage  ?' 

'*  *  No,  indeed  I  should  not,'  I  replied ;  for,  boy  as  I  was,  and 
convinced  as  I  was  that  the  cottage  was  really  haunted,  I  bad  often 
thought — ^though  half  afraid  of  the  results  at  the  same  time— thai  I 
^ould  like  to  pass  a  night  alone  in  the  house,  and  so  satisfy  myself. 
Besides,  boy-like,  I  thought  of  the  ieU^  I  should  dearive  by  such  a 
courageous  act.  '  I  should  like  to  pass  a  night  in  the  house/  I 
went  on.  '  Once  or  twice  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so ;  but  I 
didn't  know  how  to  excuse  my  absence  from  home  from  my  parents. 
Now  I  trill  do  it.  It'll  blow  half  a  gale  of  wind  to-night  by  the 
look  of  the  sky ;  and  I  tell  you  what,  Frank — 1*11  tell  my  mother  I'm 
going  to  spend  the  evening  at  your  house,  and  111  go  to  tiie  cottage 
this  very  night.' 

•'  *  You'll  do  no  such  foolish  thing,  you  silly  fellow/  returned 
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Frftnk.  *  Some  day  yon  and  I  will  go  together,  and  pass  the  night 
at  the  cottage,  if  you  like.  But  I  was  only  joking.  Why,  the 
rery  fact  of  a  boy  like  you  finding  yourself  alone  at  midnight  in  a 
honse  that  you  believed  to  be  haunted,  would  be  enough  to  make 
you  fancy  that  you  heard  and  saw  all  sorts  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins. 
You'd  drive  yourself  crazy,  and  I  should  feel  myself  to  blame. 
Tou'll  do  no  such  foolish  thing.' 

*'  *  Yes,  I  will.  Now  see,  I'll  go  there  this  very  night,'  I  re- 
plied, for  Frank's  taunts  about  my  boyhood,  though  kindly  meant, 
annoyed  me  excessively. 

*^^If  you  don't  promise  me  that  you'll  do  no  such  thing, 
I'U  speak  to  your  father  myself,'  replied  Frank.  'I  wouldn't, 
if  I  were  offered  the  command  of  a  frigate  to-morrow,  rest 
content  for  you  to  pass  a  night  in  that  cottage  alone.  Not 
•that  /  believe  in  the  nonsense  people  talk  about  it ;  but  you  do; 
and — I  don't  doubt  your  courage — ^but,  my  dear  fellow,  the  very 
belief,  when  you  found  yourself  alone,  would  terrify  you  out  of 
y<mr  wits.  I  tell  you  what,'  he  went  on,  remaxking,  I  presume, 
my  determined  look,  ^  you  and  I  will  spend  a  jolly  night  in  the 
old  cottage  together,  the  very  next  time  the  weather  looks  squally. 
I'd  say  tcnight,  with  all  my  heart,  only  I've  promised  to  accom- 
pany my  mother  and  sisters  to  the  concert  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
I  wouldn't  on  any  account  disappoint  them.  Come,  is  it  a  bargain  { 
You  and  I  alone.  We'll  take  plenty  of  prog  with  us,  and  we'll 
have  a  glorious  time ;  and  I  warrant  you  that,  between  us,  we*ll 
exorcise  the  ghofts,  or  whatever  they  are,  and  once  more  render 
the  dear  old  place  inhabitable.  Will  you  promise,  axd  give  up  all 
thought  of  going  to  the  cottage  alone  ]' 

"'I  will,'  said  I,  though — God  forgive  me — -I  intended  to 
break  the  promise,  and  go  to  the  cottage  by  myself  that  night. 
As  a  boy,  I  was  very  susceptible  to  anything  that  seemed  like  an 
imputation  against  my  courage ;  and  Frank,  without  intending  it, 
had  touched  me  on  a  tender  point. 

"  •  Very  well,'  said  Frank.  *  The  first  blowy  night  after  to-night 
let  it  be ;  and  now  I  must  be  going  home,  for  mother  and  the  girls 
will  be  expecting  me. ' 

'^  He  bade  me  good  night ;  made  me  reiterate  the  promise,  and 
vrith  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  bounded  away,  and  was  soon  lost  to 

sie^t. 

*•  *  Yes,  I'll  keep  my  promise,'  I  muttered,  as  I  watched  him 
hastening  over  the  downs;  'but  I'll  keep  to  my  own  determi- 
nation too.  I'll  steal  a  march  upon  you^  Master  Frank,  and  you 
ahall  see,  what  though  I  do  believe  that  the  cottage  ur  haunted, 
that  I'm  not  the  coward  you  deem  me.' 

''The  cottage  had  been  furnished  for  its  latest  occupants,  and 
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I  was  aware  that  some  of  the  farniture  still  remained  in  it,  so  that 
I  knew  I  should  find  at  least  a  sofa  to  repose  upon,  and  upon 
which  to  sleep  if  I  felt  inclined ;  I  also  knew  a  way  to  gain 
entrance  by  one  of  the  back- windows  facing  the  garden,  which, 
in  my  boyish  curiosity,  I  had  already  peeped  in  at ;  for  so  safe  was 
the  cottage^  in  the  dread  of  approaching  it  entertained  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  landlord  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  guard  it  very  strictly. 

**  I  returned  home,  and,  I  blush  to  say  it  [I'm  glad  the  little 
folk  have  gone  up-stairs  to  bed],  I  told  my  mother  that  I  was 
going  to  spend  the  evening,  and  sleep  at  Mrs.  Dangerfield's,  and 
should  not  return  till  the  following  morning ;  and  having  contrived 
to  fill  a  small  flask  with  brandy  out  of  the  demi-john  in  the  dining, 
room  cupboard,  and  having  persuaded  the  cook  to  cut  me  a  large 
pocket  of  sandwiches,  under  the  pretence  that  I  was  going  out  &r 
a  day's  shooting  with  Frank  Dangerfield,  and — again  I  blush  te 
recount  it — shaving  bribed  the  cook  to  silence  respecting  the  jsand- 
wiches,  because,  as  she  well  knew,  my  poor  mother  couldn't  bear 
the  idea  of  my  carrying  a  gun — I  walked  out  of  the  vicarage,  bimI 
after  roaming  about  the  cliffs  until  dusk,  I  went  to  the  cottage, 
climbed  over  the  front  palings,  and  making  my  way  into  the 
garden — certain  that  I  was  not  seen  by  mortal  being— I  succeeded 
in  forcing  open  the  windows  in  the.  rear  of  the  house,  and  ^tke  next 
moment  stood  safe  in  the  kitchen." 

J.  A.  M. 
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River  of  fire,  or  sparkling  spray, 

That  crownest  day's  last  waves  of  light, 

How  shall  I  name  yon  starry  way, 
That  pathway  for  the  steeds  of  night  1 

Those  gems  of  lustrous  ray  that  glance 

Where  eve's  hours  wheel  in  mystic  dance. 

How  passing  fair  each  ancient  tale, 
That  told  how  drops  from  Hera's  breast 

There  broke  in  stars !  how  Isis  pale, 

What  time  she  fled  from  Typhon's  quest, 

Dropped  ears  of  com,  whose  ruddy  glow. 

His  chase  might  tempt  him  to  forego  ! 

Fair,  too,  the  legend  that  yon  way 

Still  marks  the  path  which  flamed  a&r, 

When  the  mad  coursers  of  the  day 

Dragged  helpless  Phsethon  in  thek  car ; 

There  Plato  placed  the  golden  floor 

Heroes  and  gods  tread  evermore. 

Souls,  too,  there  were  that,  awe-struck,  thought 
The  sun-deft  there  an  untried  track. 

The  while  Thyestes  sternly  wrought 

His  impious  banquet — ^words  would  lack  ; 

So  still  it  shines  in  heaven's  bright  meads, 

To  warn  men  frx)m  such  dreadful  deeds. 

When  science  turns  her  crystal  gaze 
To  night's  black  vault,  the  Milky  Way 

Glitters  with  powdered  stars,  a  maze 
Where  myriad  sparkling  diamonds  play ; 

Their  bright  dust  cast  in  one  long  bar 

Of  jewelled  splendour,  star  o'er  star. 

Cheering  the  traveller's  lonely  way, 
Ton  countless  clustering  diamonds  shine, 

And  sparkles  separate  each  soft  ray 
Witii  types  and  visions  half  divine ; 

Some  see,  but  ne'er  those  glories  heed, 

There  are,  their  kindling  words  may  read. 
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Then  myriad  fancies  crowd  the  brain, 
Each  borrowing  from  yon  amber  blaze 

That  spans  the  night  its  own  bright  train 
Of  tiioughts,  each  melting  into  haze, 

Till  the  mind  weaves  its  web  of  flame, 

Its  Milky  Way,  through  thoughts  else  tame. 

So  some  have  spread  o'er  earth's  dull  round 

Of  daily  life  celestial  Ught, 
Solace  some  wearied  hearts  have  found 

From  musings  'neath  the  still  clear  night ; 
Those  starlit  skies  charm  cares  away, 
And  night  repairs  the  toils  of  day. 


M.  G.  W. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

The  daisy  amns'd  mj  fond  fancy. 

So  arUesi,  bo  simple,  so  wild ; 
Thou  emblem,  said  I,  of  my  PhUIii ! 

For  she  is  simplicity's  child. 

A  TEN  mSes'  drive  through  beautiful  scenery,  on  a  clear,  frosty 
morning,  in  a  light  gig,  with  a  brisk,  outstepping  horse,  and  wiUi 
pleasant  company,  is  a  very  enjoyable  thing.  So  Milly  and  Roger 
found  it.  As  they  began  to  approach  the  old  town  of  Hexham,  the 
roads  were  gay  with  parties  bound  on  the  same  errand  as^emselves. 
Some  burly  farmers,  with  their  comely  wives  seated  behind,  were 
riding  pillion  into  Hexham, — ^many  a  mile,  from  the  hill  farms  about, 
they  had  ridden  that  morning.  Waggons,  filled  with  lads  and  lasses 
out  fi)r  a  spree,  who  greeted  Soger  and  Milly  with  joke  and  song  as 
they  passed  them;  foot-passengers;  hucksters  yrith  their  gaudy 
wares ;  farm  lads,  with  their  young  horses  for  sale  at  the  fair,  whose 
tails  and  DMines  were  plaited  and  tied  with  bright-coloured  ribbons, — 
all  were  hurrying  to  the  same  place.  The  fine  old  bridge,  the  narrow, 
steep  streets,  swarmed  with  little  ones  glorying  in  penny  trumpets, 
buU's-eyes,  and  waiting  their  turns  for  the  merry-go-rounds,  which 
filled  up  every  available  piece  of  groimd.  The  staple  trade  of  Hexham 
was  in  leather  and  in  gloves.  The  January  fair  was  also  a  horse- 
fs^ir,  and  a  general  place  of  gathering  for  farmers  and  their  families 
&r  many  miles. 

Milly' 8  amusement  and  delight  at  the  novel  scenes  presented  to 
hsx  eyes  knew  no  bounds.  After  the  horse  had  been  stabled  at  the 
daef  inn,  the  Red  Lion  of  Hexham,  and  Milly  had  been  shewn  the 
room  where  the  dance  was  to  be  held  in  the  evening,  they  had  some 
dinn^,  and  then  started  to  walk  about  the  town,  buy  Folly's  beads, 
axvl  see  who  and  what  was  to  be  6een.  Milly  would  stop  before 
eveiy  stall ;  every  impossible  thing  she  fancied  was  a  necessity,  and 
8he  must  purchase  it.  With  difficulty  Roger  could  persuade  his 
flister  to  pass  a  merry-go-round, — it  looked  so  delightful,  she  longed 
to  take  her  seat ;  but,  accommodating  as  Roger  wa^,  he  assured  her 
it  would  not  be  seemly  to  see  his  sister  seated  in  a  merry-go-round 
in  the  public  street.  He  compromised  the  matter  by  standing  with 
bef  before  a  representation  of  Punch  and  Judy,  until  she  was  almost 
aflhcted  to  tears  by  witnessing  Punch's  cruelty  to  his  wife,  Judy. 
Enally  they  found  their  way  into  the  cattle  fair,  and  both  were  at 
liome  in  criticising  fat  bullocks,  prize  buUs,  and  short-legged  pigs. 

1  H 
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"  A  lady  shouldn't  bejon  horseback  here,"  exclaimed  Milly ;  "  and 
see  what  a  skittish  thing  she's  on.     I  wonder  who  they  axe !" 

Roger  knew  at  once  he  had  missed  nothing  by  not  being  at 
Brancker's  farm  that  day.  She  was  surroimded  by  gentlemen, — her 
father,  Lord  Charles  Percy,  and  two  others  whom  Roger  did  not 
know.  Roger  watched  her  laugH  and  talk  with  the  people  near  her, 
and  joke  about  the  cattle.  He  could  not  but  notice  her  eye  was 
restless.  "  She  seeks  for  soma,  one,"  thought  Roger.  That  it  was 
himself  he  was  far  too  diffident  to  imagine. 

"Roger,  you're  going  over  the  same  ground  again,"  said  Milly. 
'^  We've  seen  this  cattle  ;  come  on  to  the  horses'  side." 

"  I  want  to  see  one  of  'em  again."  The  attraction  was 
iiresistible— he  must  get  near  to  that  riding  party,  he  must  see  her 
speak  to  men  of  her  own  rank.  Roger  would  have  sold  all  the  world, 
were  it  his  to  sell,  for  the  right  to  ride  at  her  side,  catch  her  rein,  as 
Lord  Charles  had  that  moment  done. 

The  riding.party  had  seen  the  cattle  in  which  Mr.  Vivian  was 
interested,  and  moved  forward.  They  turned  a  comer  sharply, 
Adelaide's  horse  being  last.  As  she  turned  the  comer,  close  in  firont 
of  them  stood  a  merry.go-round ;  it  began  to  move  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets;  her  horse,  her  '*  dear  Velvet,"  had  been  fretting  some  time 
at  all  this  noise ;  it  swerved,  wheeled  round  before  she  could  check 
it,  and  galloped  straight  towards  the  cattle-pens.  Women  screamed 
and  rushed  out  of  the  way ;  an  apple- woman  with  her  basket  lay 
sprawling  on  the  ground ;  the  horse,  accustomed  to  leaping,  with  one 
boimd,  cleared  a  hurdle,  and  alighted,  with  Adelaide  on  his  back, 
inside  a  pen,  where  a  little  Shetland  bull  was  confined.  Adelaidd^ 
had  scarcely  time  to  realise  the  danger  of  her  situation  in  the^ 
narrow  pen,  with  her  frightened  horse  and  the  wild  animal,  before- 
some  one  cleared  the  hurdles  after  her,  and  amid  the  shouts  and 
screams  of  the  people  around,  tore  down  the  barrier,  and  seizing 
the  horse's  bridle,  with  difficulty  led  him  out.  Adelaide  was  pale 
with  fear ;  her  father  and  the  other  gentlemen  at  once  rode  up,  and 
after  inquiring  if  she  were  injured,  began  to  express  their  thanks  to 
the  young  fellow  who  had  so  bravely  come  to  her  rescue. 

"  Why,  Roger,  is  it  you?"  said  Mr.  Vivian;  "  you  always  were 
a  fine  fellow — ^you  have  done  Miss  Vivian  good  service  to-day." 

Lord  Charles  also  expressed  his  thanks,  and  in  a  tone  betoken- 
ing such  possession  of  Miss  Vivian,  that  Roger  would  gladlier  have- 
knocked  him  off  his  horse  than  received  his  thanks. 

"  Adelaide,  why  don't  you  say  something  to  this  brave  fellow  f* 
he  has  saved  you  fix>m  a  dangerous  accident.  If  that  bull  had  run  his 
horns  into  you,  it  woidd  have  been  the  worse  for  you.     This  is  mr* 
time  for  pride,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  but  not  sufficiently 
subdued  to  escape  Roger's  eaxs.  ^ 
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Adelaide  was  pale,  and  her  hand  was  trembling,  but  she  bent 
forward,  at  her  father's  bidding,  and  ofiFered  him  her  hand,  saying, 
"  You  have  saved  my  life — ^words  cannot  thank  you." 

Lord  Charles  looked  on ;  he  saw  the  mutual  glance ;  it  was  but  for 
a  second.  As  they  rode  away,  he  said  to  Adelaide,  "  Have  you  ever, 
seen  that  fellow  before  ?" 

**  He  is  a  tenant's  son  on  the  Grange  Farm,"  she  replied. 

"  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow  !"  said  Lord  Charles,  cordially,  "  one 
of  Nature's  gentlemen — a  manly  fellow — and  so  handsome  1" 

Adelaide  made  herself  more  than  usually  agreeable  to  Lord 
Charles  that  evening,  and  Roger  returned  to  Milly.  There  was  not 
a  happier  man  in  Hexham  Fair  that  day  than  poor,  bewitched  Roger 
Thirkeld.  Milly  was  delighted  at  the  adventure  which  made  her 
handsome  Roger  the  admired  of  so  many.  Roger,  whose  interest  in 
the  fair  was  at  an  end  when  the  riding  party  left  the  scene,  proposed 
their  return  to  t^e  Red  Lion,  and  suggested  that  Milly  should  have 
some  tea.  Li  the  room,  at  the  Red  Lion,  they  found  a  large  tea 
spread,  to  which  those  who  intended  to  give  the  evening  dance  were 
invited  to  sit  down.  Amongst  the  numbers  of  unknown  faces,  Nelly 
was  glad  to  recognise  a  Hepburn  face,  in  Mrs.  Brancker's,  a  farmer's 
wife,  who  had  come  to  the  fair  with  her  two  daughters. 

"  Good-day  to  you,  Mrs.  Brancker,"  said  Roger,  walking  up  to 
her.  *'  How  are  you  alii"  he  continued,  shaking  hands  witt\  two 
blooming  Miss  Branckers ;  **  may  Milly  stop  wi'  you  a-bit,  whilst  I 
gang  out  to  see  to  the  boss  ?" 

"She's  most  welcome!"  said  the  good-natured  farmer's  wife. 
"  She  can  bide  wi'  us  till  t'  dancing  begins  ;  you'll  be  back  before 
that,  won't  you  1" 

'*  I  should  think  so,"  said  Roger,  laughing,  his  love  of  dancing 
being  a  well-established  fact:  "Mary!"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
eldest  Miss  Brancker;  "you'll  keep  the  second  dance  for  me? 
Mind  you  do.     I'm  bound  for  the  first  to  our  Milly  I" 

'•  So,  Milly,"  said  Mrs.  Brancker,  "  it's  your  first  day  out,  and 
ye're  first  dance.  Well,  I  never  did  look  to  see  ye  here,  without 
your  mither ;  she's  so  unconmion  partickler !" 

"It's  all  Roger,"  said  grateful  Milly ;  "he's  the  sweetest, 
kindest  brother,  as  ever  a  puir  lass  had." 

"He'll  spoil  you  for  ony  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Brancker; 
"  they're  none  so  good,  and  thinking." 

"  I  winna  have  one  till  Roger  tak's  a  wife,"  said  Milly. 

Hie  three  young  ladies  began  the  serious  business  of  adorning 
themselves  in  a  side  room,  where  they  had  been  shown  to  take  off 
their  bonnets.  Milly  unloosened  her  golden  hair,  and  retied  it 
with  alxioad  blue  ribbon — one  of  Roger's  fairings ;  she  put  on  the 
opeit-tfaiead  stockings  she  had  purchased  for  herself,  her  new  dancing 
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shoes,  and  pulling  some  black  sQk  mitteih^  6ii  hef  fibgevs^'^she 
pronounced  herself  ready  for  the  dance.       ' 

Milly  had  never  danced  in  her  life  before^  exeeptiiig  lAeii,  on 
Some  summer's  evening,  iShe  and  Soger  had  taken  a  turn  togetbtir  in 
a  field  before  the  Grange,  Boga:  whistling  time  and  tune>  asih^ 
moved.  Boger  bid  her  not  fear,  so  she  trustoi  to  him  thai  aU  v^tM 
come  right. 

The  dancing-room  was  a  long,  Idw  ttidm,  wifti  a  boarded  floor  of 
preternatural  brightness.  Milly  eouM  not  help  reflectizig  what  a 
deal  of  scrubbing  that  floor  must  have  had  to  get  it  8o  >  i)i&ght. 
Meavy  evergreen  wrejaths^^rcfmains  of  Cluristmas  deoora1doBfirr4^ 
festooned  along  the  walk,  and  enlivened  by  lar^,bighTy  tmBotutal* 
looking  blue,  red,  and  pink  paper  iDses ;  a  profosion  of  qapodleB, 
made  of  honest  mutton  fat,  lighted  the  tooM  ;  cmd  a  Taised  bsiKsfa, 
on  which  were  seated  two  fiddlers  and  a  horn-player,  comjdetedilihe 
arrangements  for  the  evening's  amusement. 

Roger  met  MiHy  as  she  entered  the  room,  and,  tucking  her  arm 
within  his,  led  her  up  and  down  the  room,  as  proud  of  his-  pretty, 
blushing  companion  as  if  he  were  in  the  market,  showing  off  the 
rarest  fiUy  of  his  father's  own  breeding.  He  let  tke  fellows  he 
wished  her  to  know  join  them,  and  kept  those  at  a  distance  whom 
he  did  not  think  fit  company  for  his  little  sister. 

** Holloa!  Pliilip,  what's  brought  such  a  steady  chap  as  you 
here?"  exclaimed  Roger,  clapping  a  taU,  handsome-looking  man  on 
the  shoulder. 

**The  same  that  brought  you,"  said  the  young  man,  turtjiii^ 
round — '*  business.^' 

'  *  Business ! "  exclaimed  Roger,  with  a  laugh ;  *  *  businete  barought 
you  t'  dance  ?    I  do  believe  he's  come  to  find  a  wife." 

'*  Not  I,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  I  came  to  buy  potties  for  the 
pit,  and  I  dropped  in  h^re  to  see  the  likes  of  you.  I  knew  where 
you'd  be  found." 

"  Pm  here  on  business,"  said  Roger,  "  to  look  after  my  rfster." 

Philip  shook  hands  with  her. 

"  Pm  not  much  of  a  dancer,  as  you  know,  but  if  Miss  Thiikidd 
will  dance  with  me,  I'll  do  my  very  best." 

"  I  can't,"  whispered  Milly  to  Roger,  in  great  alani,  firom 
a  sudden  accession  of  shyness  at  the  thought  of  passing  firom  Rogef  6 
protection  to  this  fair  young  stranger. 

"  Milly  must  dance  the  first  dance  wi*  me,"  said  Roger ;  ^*  she 
s'all " — with  an  emphasis  on  the  word  "  shall  " — "  dance  the  seeoad 
wi'  you  ;  and  after  that,  if  she  does  na'  like  dsoieing,  she  may  iait 
agen  the  wall  all  t*  evening.  Here  goes  V  mumc  f  Now,  dinhabe 
bashful,"  he  whispered,  encouragingly ;  "dandng  oomes  as  easyito 
fine  grown  young  things  as  hobbling  wi'  a  stick  does  t'  ouldooas^!*} 
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Ssveral  turns  they  took  without  one  pause ;  at  last,  breathless 
and  panting,  Milly  exclaimed — 

••Oh!  Roger,  but  this  is  fun!" 

'She  made  no  demur  when  Philip  came  to  claim  her,  chattered 
to  him  as  if  she  had  known  him  for  years,  enlarged  on  Bogy's 
virtu0s-^^the  theme  uppermost  in  her  mind — and  danced  as  if  it  had 
been  the  one  occupation  of  her  Ufe. 

"Now/*  said  young  Mbrtoo,  ''youVe  gi,ven  me  one  dance 
because  your  brotheir  said  you  must*— will  you  give  me  one  because 
you  like  it?" 

MSly  was  quite  agreeable.  Before  the  evening  was  ended  she 
had.  given  Philip  five  dances,  and  permitted  him  to  treat  her 
to  sapper — ^to  cold  chicken,  to  jelly,  and  to  milk-puncb.  She  had 
learnt  from  her  new  fidend  that  he  was  an  under.viewer  at  a 
cdllitoy  iiear  Newcastle ;  he  lived  with  his  sister  j  he  seldom  went 
from  home ;  he  knew  few  people ;  he  thought  Roger  a  very  fine 
£dlow ;  and  declared  he  had  no  notion  he  should  have  had  such  a 
pleasant  evening  when  he  came  to  the  dance. 

Had  Boger  forgotten  his  sifter  1  Not  he.  He  danced  himself 
with  a  good  spirit,  but  he  looked  after  his  little  Milly. 

'Die  men  remained  at  the  supper-table  after  tibe  wumen  had 
returned  to  the  dancing-'ioomi  for  an  extra  glass  and  a  toast  or  two. 
One  voice  gave  from  the  end  of  the  room,  "  To  Milly  Thirkeld,  and 
all  the  bdbny  lasses  T'  The  toast  was  welcomed  with  cheers,  and 
without  a  dissentient  voice  ;  for  Milly  Thirkeld  was  the  bonniest  lass 
that  n^ht,  which  nobody  could  deny. 

''Ifilly,  three  more  dances,  and  then  we  maun  be  off/'  said 
Boger,  returning  from  the  supper  .room, 

''But,  Boger,  I've  promised  to  dance  with  six  men,"  and  she 
began  to  enumerate  them. 

"You  maun  leave  three  on  'em,  then,"  said  Boger ;  **  imd  haven't 
you  kept  one  dance  for  me  ?     I  meant  to  have  the  last  one." 

"  You  know,  Boger,  I'd  fainer  turn  with  you  than  wi'  any  of  'em. ' ' 

"  Oh,  Miss  Thirkeld !"  exclaimed  young  Morton,  standing  at  her 
ade^  '*  and  you  say  that  after  I  have  had  four  dances,  and  you  had 
promised  me  the  last  one !" 

'*  Well,"  said  Milly,  who  looked  quite  unhappy  at  the  thought 
of  distressing  her  new  friend,  ''  I  can't  Uke  one  I  have  only  known 
one  night  quUe  as  well  as  Boger." 

Both  men  laughed,  whilst  Boger  said,  ''I  shoidd  think  not, 
iBdeed !  However,  I  leave  you — I  winna  dance  wi'  you.  I'll  gang 
where  I  am  more  thought  of." 

Hilly  did  not  care ;  she  danced  the  following  dance  with  Philip 
Moorion,  and  gave  him  the  last  dance,  recklessly  shirking  five  other 
pactvars. 
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"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  sighed  poorMilly;  "it's  all  oome  to 
an  end !"  as  the  music  of  the  last  dance  allowed  her  ceased.  ^'  What 
a  jolly  evening  we  have  had  ! " 

"  Where  shall  I  see  you  again  ?*'  said  her  companion. 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  say,"  said'Milly,  "I  never  gang  anywhere, 
except  to  t'  Manor  House  and  to  church.     I  wish  I  did." 

"Then  I  must  come  to  the  Grange  to  find  you,"  said  Philip. 

"Oh,  no,  you  maxm't !  indeed,  you  nmun't !  Miiher  would  be  so 
vexed — she'd  never  let  you  in." 

"  But  I  must  meet  you — ^must  see  you  again.  Do  you  think  I 
can  ever  forget  this  night — ever  settle  down  to  a  dull  life  again, 
without  any  hope  of  seeing  you  ?" 

Then  lU^Uy's  was  not  the  only  one  whose  life  was  empty  ajid 
dull — there  was  comfort  to  her  in  that.  Ske  revolved  in  her  .mind 
how  they  could  possibly  meet. 

"Come  and  see  Roger,"  she  said;  "mither  will  let  Roger's 
friends  into  the  house." 

"  I  will,*'  he  said,  **  I  shall  rHe  over  soon,  and  see  if  they  have 
any  ponies  for  the  pit  to  dispose  of." 

MHlly  was  wannly  wrapped  up,  and  tightly  packed  into  the  gig 
by  Philip's  hands. 

"  Let  go  !"  cried  out  Roger. 

"  Good-bye,  again.  Miss  Thirkeld !"  said  Philip. 

A  warm  clasp  of  the  hand,  arid  the  gig  moved  on,  carrying  away 
with  it  Roger,  Milly,  and  Philip  Morton's  heart. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  they  drove  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  town  ;  but  "si^hen  the  bridge  was  crossed,  and  they 
were  on  the  high  road  leading  to  the  moors,  Roger  said,  "Well, 
Milly,  and  what  have  you  to  say  about  a  dance  V* 

Milly  jumped  to  her  feet,  throwing  ofiF  the  wraps  round  her 
knees,  and  putting  her  arm  round  Roger's  neck,  gave  him  the 
heartiest  kiss  he  had  ever  received  from  her. 

"  Well,  well,  lass,  what's  up  now ?  do  you  mean  to  upset  uaV* 

"  It's  that  there  never  was  such  another  as  you  !  I  should  niver 
have  gone  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  I — and  oh !  it  was  fine !  I've  been 
so  happy  !  Roger,  I  hope  you'll  get  t'  best  and  grandest  lass  for  a 
wife  in  all  England !" 

"  Why,  Sill,"  said  Roger,  "I  thought  you  and  I  were  niver  to 
marry,  but  keep  house  together  when  we're  auld  folk.  Well,  T 
suppose  ye  won't  gang  till  you've  seen  me  oflf  first,  eh?  The  best 
and  grandest,"  he  added,  "will  never  be  for  me.  I  maun  tak'  up 
wl'  t'  second  best." 

"Nay,  nay!"  said  grateful  Milly;  "f  very  best  is  na. gude 
enough  for  you." 

ThQ  fnaxe  took  them  homo  in  quick  time.    It  was  two  o^dpgk 
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when  Ifrs.   Thirkeld  herself  came  to  the  door  with  a  lantern,  and 
helped  them  to  alight. 

"Well,  bairns,*'  she  said,  ''have  you  had  a  pleasant  day? 
How  have  you  fared,  Milly?  Why,  what  ails  the  bairn? 
Roger,  what  is  it?  What  has  happened?"  said  Mrs.  Thir- 
keld, for  the  large  tears  were  coursing  each  other  down 
Milly's  cheeks.  ** Speak!"  she  exclaimed,  "whatever  is  the 
matter  ?•• 

"Nothing,'"  said  Milly,  through  her  tears,  ''Tm  ower  happy. 
J've  had  sic  a  day !" 

**Was  there  ever  sic  a'baim?"  said  Mrs.  Thirkeld,  casting  up 
her  eyes,  that  a  daughter  of  hers  should  weep  for  joy,  because  she 
had  been  to  a  fair  and  a  dance  ! 

"Gang  to  bed,  ye  silly  tawpie!"  said  Hoger,  lighting  her  a 
candle, .and  pushing  her  to  the  door;  he  kissed  her  fondly,  and 
shut  the  door  upon  her. 

"  Wdl,  did  I  ever !"  said  her  mother. 

"  She's  over  tired,  that's  all,"  said  Eoger,  apologetically.  "  Wb 
have  had  a  famous  day ;  she's  danced  ever  sin^  six  o'clock,  and  L 
can  tell  you  every  one  set  such  store  by  her.     I  say,  mother,  you'l 
never  get  the  butter  made  by  her  in  t'  morning, ' '  said  Boger,  laughing. 

"Not  I,"  said  her  mother,  scornfully  ;  "Dinah  maun  do  it^ 
When  I  were  a  lass,  I  could  dance  all  night  and  be  up  by  five  to  .t' 
churn ;  now-a.days  lasses  are  such  puir  feckless  things  1" 

"  They're  gude  enough  for  us,"  said  Boger.  "  Gude  night,  mi- 
iher."  And  Roger  sought  his  bed,  little  less  happy  than  simple  Milly. 

There  are  few  joys  happier  in  realisation  than  in  anticipation.; 
but  the  day  at  Hexham  fair  had  been  one  of  the  few  in  which  the 
reality  fax  outweighs  all  expectation.  Milly  undressed  and  knelt 
again  at  her  bedside,  as  she  had  done  the  previous  night,  too  well 
taught  since  the  days  of  her  babyhood  to  omit  her  evening  prayers, 
however  wearied  she  might  be.  The  words  she  uttered  were  a 
mockery,  her  brain  seemed  to  dance,  every  pulse  of  her  bo47  danced, 
and  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  crowd  in  the  market^placQ, 
and  the  dance  with  Philip  Morton.  She  pressed  her  hands  before 
her  eyes,  and  said  at  last,  three  times  with  emphasis,  '*  Thaitk  God ! 
thank  God !  thank  God  !"  Those  .were  real  words  of  thanksgiving, 
for  the  great  God  had  really  heard  little  Milly's  prayer,  and  given 
her  fine  weather  and  a  happy  day. 

The  waning  moon  shone  in  through  the  latticed  windows  upon 
her  calm  face,  as  she  fell  asleep.;  but  still  her  mind  was  not  at  rest. 
In  her  dreams  she  was  always  dancing  with  PhiUp,  and  on  the 
point  of  telling  him  some  great  secret ;  but  each  time  she  began 
her  mother  overtook  her,  shaking  the  xoUing.pin  at  her,  and  driving 
her  from  him,  to  attend  to  the  Imtter. 
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86  wlin  lay  lulrtria  «1mU  b«  iMAa 

For  «w«et<iei9ft  of  lier  look*  and  oiDdBy 
B7  yirtue  finti  th^n  chojce  a  ^ueen  ;   . 

I^ell  me  if  she  tvas  not  deaigned 

Th'  mitfpie  and  ^\6rf  of  her  kinAI ' 

The  day  after  Hexham  fair,  it  w^s  deoidod  at  the  Manor  that 
Mrs.  Yivian  was  able  to  travel^  and  Huit  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
seeking  a  warm  place  on  €he  sou^liem  coast,  so  as  to  escape  the  east 
winds,  that  scourge  of  the  north.  Bournemouth  was  selected,  and 
the  whole  family  were  to  move  in  the  course  of  three  d^ya.     ...  / 

Adeladde  did  not  regret  a  decision  which  took  her  away  from 
Hepburn.  She  waa  becoming  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  hsr 
owafidUes^  and  yet  she  had  no  desire  to  break  off  an.inteE:<)ourse 
which  she  felt  was  beooioing  dang^:ous  to  both  parties.  Had  she 
net  seen  his  £Ebce  when  he  rushed  aft^r  her  into  the  cattle-pen  1  heard 
the  low  words  that  had  escaped  him  when  he  thought  she  was  in 
datnger  ?  and  if  she  had  had  any  doubt  whether  be  Wed  or  tiot^  it 
was  at  an  end  now.  Of  course  sh$^  was  not  in  love — ^abc^  could  not 
We  a  fanner's  son,  (^  man  whp  sometimes  went  with  the  plough  I 
80  thought  Adelaide,  as  she  sat  late  into  the  night,  ii^  her  easy  chair 
in  her  bedroomi  with  her  feet  :rQsting  on  the  fender ;  and  yet  she 
wondered  why  he  was  never,  absent  from  her  thoughts,  why  ^e  was 
always  conscious  of  him,  always  comparing  him,  the  plain  farmer's 
son,  with  the  other  men  whom  she  met  in  society.  He  was  so  unlike 
other  farmer's  soi)s,  even  Lord  Charles  Percy  had  said  he  was.  OQtie  of 
Nature^B  gentlemen.  She  sat  and  pondered,  but. she  came  tq  no 
decision,  or  rather  she  came  to  the  decision  that  she  must  let  things 
take  their  course^that  fatal  decision  which  has  led  so  many,  too 
weak  to  choose  the  right  and  leave  the  wrong,  to  drift  along  the 
course  to  ruin. 

The  following  morning,  however,  finding  that  the  journey  to 
Bournemouth  was  decided  upon,  Adelaide  resolved  for  the  last  time, 
to  take  her  four-o'clock  walk,  meet  Bog^r,  thank  him  again  far 
more  warmly  for  his  prompt  assistance  of  the  day  before,  anfl  bid 
him  a  kind  farewell,  telHng  him  that  these  happy  stolen  meetings 
must  cease,  and  must  not  be  renewed  when  she  returned  again  to 
Hepburn. 

She  walked  briskly  along  the  road,  turning  over  in  her  mind 

how  she  could  best  make  him  understand  that  they  must  see  each 

'  other  no  more.     As  she  approached  the  field  in  which  he  was  at 

work,  she  heard  his  dear  voice  whistling  his  favourite  air,  the'  air  to 

which  are  set  the  words — 

**  Oh  I  whistle  and  Ml  come  to  you,  my  lad,  * 

Tho'  f ayther  aod  mither  and  a'  lad  gaa  mad."  '"*>'' 
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The  spirit  of  coquetry  was  strong  upon  Adelaide,  and  though 
the  resolves  to  cease  all  interbouk^  Wifii'  li^r  rustic  admirer  at  once 
were  still  fresh  in  her  mind,  die  conld^ndt  re&ain  from  joining  with 
her  deep,  clear  voice  in  the  tune,  and  sinsing  the  words  to  the  air 
which  he  whistled.  Soger  heard,  and  his  song  ceased.  In  a  few 
secozids  he  began  again  with  a  different  tune-^ 

*•  tf  y  heart  li  war,  I  a*!^  n»  t«U ; 
.:i    ::   .  Mj  heart  la  Mor  £oriomebo4y  3    .  '. 

,  J  Oh  1    I  wimI  watch  a  winter*!  lUKht^ 

For  a  light  of  somebody." 

Adelaide  cazne  up. 

•  *•  F<*ap  Roger  !*'  she  said,  *•  your  heart  must  indeed  be  *  sair  for 
soBielMdy,'  when  you  can  throw  such  feeling  into  whitrtUng  I'' 

-  •*  It*s  Bo  longer  sair  now,"  he  angwered,  lookii:^  aifcbly  at  his 
oein{)ankb,  adding  in  an  altered  tone,  '^  I'm  right  glad  you've 
c^e.  You  wem't  hurt  yesterday,  and  not  oww  frightened,  wew 
your 

•^*0h,  no!"  repliied  Adelaide ;" thanks  to  your  gallantly.  I 
waa  60  surprised  at  my  hdrse,  and  still  more  so  at  your  sudden 
appearance,  I  did  not  dare  look  at  you.  And  oh,  Roger  I  did  you 
iMar  my  lather  blame  me  for  being  too  proud  to  thank  you  1  When 
I-n^adhed  home  he  blamed  me  again  for  my  distant,  proud  manner 
towttds  one  who  had  done  me  such  a  service ;  had  he  but  guessed 
the  truth,  had  he  but  known  that  I  knew  you  too  well !  You  do 
iid%  think  me  proud,  do  you,  Roger?" 

'  '^Nae,  surely,"  said  Roger.  **  If  it's  a  sin  to  be  proud,  ye  are 
nae  proud — ^ye  are  noble,  and  gracious,  and  most  grand.  Bobbie 
Boms  didna  ken  ye,  when  he  wrote  of  bonnie  Lesley — 

'  To  see  her  is  to  loye  her. 

And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 
For  nature  made  her  what  she  ii, 
And  ne'er  made  aic  anither.' 

Ajji  I  ower  bold,"  said  Roger,  **to  speak  to  one  like  you  in  this 
fasiuon  ?  But  ye  must  forgie  me ;  when  ye  come  up  the  roadside, 
and^stand  afore  me,  just  Uke  an  angel  of  light,  I'm  so  full  of  joy, 
I  dinxia  ^en  what  I  say." 

*•  Ifou  really  are  bold  to-day,  Roger,"  said  Adelaide,  with  a  face, 
howeyer,  which  was  by  no  means  discouraging  to  him ;  "  but  I  must 
forgive  you,  for  two  reasons — firstly,  because  of  what  you  did  for 
ma. yesterday;  and,  secondly,  because  it  will  never  happen  again: 
ibi#  mu^t  be  our  last  meeting." 

"The  last!"  exclaimed  Roger;  "oh!  dinna  say  such  a  cruel 
word !     Ye  canna,  winzxa  have  the  heart  to  say  ye'U  come  nae 
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'/.Yon  4o  thiak  kindly  of  me  I"  -aaid  Boger,  his  fiiioc  beaming 
with  joy^  ''  then  I  can  bear  it  all.  I  wad'na  hurt  ye,  wad'na  gie 
j0i^xninote's>pam;  but  say  ye'U  come  sometimes,  and  just  smile 
on  me,  or  walk  by  on  the  xoadeidel  OhI  if  I  had  but  been  bom 
fit  to.mate  wi'  ye ;  but  it  .oanna  be,  a  rough  diap  like  me,  without 
parts  and edeoation — ^I'm  none  fit  &r  tbe.likos  of  you.  I  s'all  always 
think  <m,  .jre,  always  lo'e  y^,  and  having  lo'ed  ye,  I  can  nirer  tak' 
to  anither — but  I'll  bear  it,  as  best  I  can,  and  when. I  canna  bear 
mjBd'  any  loiter,  J^U  gang  and  be  n  soger,  acd  maybe  I  s'all 
get  a  bullet  thro*  me,  and  that  'U  brend  my  sair  heart  I" 

'*  Oh  I  what  have  I  done,  Boger !  dear  Boger !  I  oan'tleave  you 
at  once ;  no  one  ever  loved  me  as  you  do.  Why  must  I  make  you  so 
miserable?" 

The  tears  blinded  Adelaide's  eyes.  Whmi  they  had  gone  so  hx, 
was  it  very  atiaage  that  Boger  ooeald  not  bear  to  see  her  weep,  that 
his  strotog  arm  was  thrown  round  her,  that  his  hand  tenderly  wiped 
the  tea£s  from  her  eyes,  ajod  that  his  lips  met  her  lips?  There  were 
no  cniious  eyes  to  witness  the  squire's  daughter  and  the  farmer's 
son  bidding  each  other  farewell;  tJiey  were  under  the  shelter  of 
the  hedge,  the  horses  alone  bare  witness ;  they  stood  meditatii^  to 
themselves,  that  of  all  tiae  strange  ezperienoes  they  had-  made  in 
their  lives,  the  experience  of  tiiis  afternoon  was  the  strangest.  At 
the  approach  of  sunset,  at  an  hour  when  usually  they  were  hurried 
and.  goaded  to  ccwaplete  the  day's  task  be&ce  their  return  home, 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  idle  for  an  hour,  the  uncompleted  work  before 
them,  and  to  hear  their  master's  voice  behind  them,  not  addressed 
to.them,  was  indeed  wonderful ;  and  the  clock  had  struck  Gtye  before 
Adftlaide-thoMght  of  returning  home. 

"Farewell,  Boger  I  for  both  our  sakes,  we  must  never,,  never 
meetagainl" 

Boger's  feais  were  over,  ^e  must^  she  did  care  &r  him,  and 
thouj^  she  atill  was  to  him  all  he  had  said  to  her,  an  angel,  one 
infiintely  above  him,  one  he  could  only  think  of  to  worship,  still 
the  barrier  that  divided  them  had  been  broken,  and  after  all,  now, 
as  she  had  sufifored  their  lips  to  meet  in  tender  embrace,  it  was 
but  the  old  story — "  a  lad  that  loved  a  kssie." 

Adelaide  carried  a  guilty  conscience  to  the  Manor  wiUi  bar, 
and. a  ,trouUed  mind.  Sheilid  not  venture  to  take  another. £:>izr 
o'dock  walk  before  the  party  started  for  Bournemouth,  but  as  a 
Jdnd  of  balance-sheet  for  her  conscience,  she  made  herself 
particularly  attentive  and  useful  to  Jlrs.  Vivian.  She  .longed 
to  see  iBoger  once  again,  and  yet  ^e  refrained  from  going. 
How  would  he  look,  or  feel,  next  time  they  met  1 — shy,  or  con*- 
flOQus,  aifter  their  scene  by  ,the  hedge.jud0?  She  .could  scarcely 
cieditJ^  all  herself;  that  hour  seemed  to  hereto  have  been^a  dxeau), 
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-r-A  sweet  dreamy  she  must  ocMofesa,  if  only  ahe  eould  e&cape  from  the 
fear  o£  oonsequenoes  wbioh  haunted  her. 

Wben  ihe  Vivians  were  on  the  point  of  starting,  the  pojBthoises 
at  the  door^  Boger  Tbirkeld  canie  u{>,  with  borne  message  from  bis 
fiEither.  It  was  one  of  trifling  importance,  and  he  had  waited,  and  hoped 
she  would  come ;  hut  when  all  chanoe  was  over^  he  felt  he  must  see 
her,  satisfy  his  himgry  eyes  by  one  look,  which  must  content  bim 
for  a^wbol^  month. 

**  How  are  you,  Roger,  my  fine  fellow  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  ViviaB, 
who  was  in  a  considerable  fuss  before  staling ;  ''  here,  come  to  the 
carriage  window ;  I  must  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Vivian.  Look, 
Mrs.  Vivian !  here's  the  fine  fellow,  Bog^r  Thirkeld,  who  helped 
Adelaide  out  of  the  mess  she  got  into  at  the  fair.  Now  Ihen, 
Adelaide,  have  you  forgotten  him  ? — ^your  memory  is  very  short !" 

"Oh!  no,"  exclaimed  Adelaide,  without  raising  her  eyes, 
"  Mr.  Thirkeld  knows  I  am  too  indebted  to  him  to  forget  him." 

The  carriage  drove  oflf.  Roger  was  too  happy  for  common  life; 
it  was  not  only  his  divinity  that  he  worshipped,  but  the  veiy 
ground  she  stepped  upon,  the  very  air  she  breathed. 

"Really,  Adelaide,"  said  Mr.  Vivian,  angrily,  "you're  the 
queerest  girl  I  ever  met.  There's  the  finest,  handsomest  diap  it 
England  as  good  as  saves  your  life,  and  you^re  fike  a  stick  to  himi 
He'll  leave  the  bull  to  toss  you  next  time,  I  should  say." 

**  He  is  wonderfully  handsome,"  said  Mrs.  Vivian,  "and  what  a 
frank,  honest  countenance !  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  look  into  such 
a&oe!" 

"  Do  you  think  so  1"  said  Adelaide,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
muff,  "  I  have  seen  many  men  I  admire  more ;  he  is  heavy,  com- 
mon-looking." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?"  said  Mrs.  Vivian,  "  as  I  spoke  to  him,I 
thought  what  a  magnificent  soldier  he  would  make." 

"  So  he  would,"  said  Mr.  Vivian ;  "  he  ought  to  be  a  soldier, 
Thirkeld  does  not  want  him  on  the  farm ;  I'll  write  about  it  at  onc^ 
.»*--a  life-guardsman,  that's  what  he  must  be." 

Adelaide  felt  her  heart  stand  still,  then  and  there*  She  did  not 
wish  to  love  him,  but  she  did,  surely  she  did,  or  what  would  it 
matter  to  her  if  he  became  a  soldier  t  She  soon,  however,  consoled 
herself  with  the  reflection,  that  however  much  ixifluence,  from 
hereditary  prestige,  her  father  might  have  with  the  occupants  of  the 
Ghrange  farm,  the  days  were  over  when  soldiers  were  made  against 
their  will,  aixi  she  felt  pretty  confident  Roger  would  not  of  his  own 
fr'ee  will  place  many  miles  between  himself  and  her.  Adelaide's 
opinion  of  Bournemouth  was  that  it  was  a  very  dull  place ;  but  as  dol* 
ness  proceeds  from  an  internal,  rather  than  from  an  external  cause, 
it  may  be  that,  under  difibrent  ciioumstanoes^  and  in  a  diflferent 
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hoin«;  Adelaide  might  have  found  dbarms  in  'Boiamemouth  i[  aft  it 
was,  she  allowed  herself  free'  liceiafie  ta  grumble  at'  the  weather,  «t 
ti)6  lod^gs,  lit  ihe  hired  vehioles,  and,  above  all^  at  the  intolerable 
dnln^Bd.  She  wiiAved  heroelE  at  Hepbtirn  again,  ^'  at  any  rate, 
there  dhe  had  Velvet." 

**  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  becoming  such  a  domestic  chaiaoter/' 
Mid  hot  fiather,  ''  it  was  mote  than  I  had  expected  of  you-;  the  next 
step  will  be,  you'll  take  to  teaching  in  the  Sunday-school,  when  we 

A  «5ornful  look  wae  her  only  reply. 

Sow  little  Koget  imagined  that  scdmfttl  lookis,  and  angry  words, 
could  proceed  from  ome  like  her! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Th6tigh  motintaitia  m«et  not,  loven  may, 
Wliat  oifatff  lorrere  do;  did  Ui»y; 
The  ffod  o£  loTO  aata  lA  a  tr«e, 
And  laugbt  that  .pleasant  tight  to  see. 

WA^it  to  be  erpectied  of  mortal  man  or  youthful  girl,  that,  having 
ones  tasted  of  the  fcrbidden  j^asures  of  this  world,  ami  at  a  dance, 
that  Milly  Thirkekl  could  again  settle  down  to  labour  and  reproof  in 
oobstant  gucceasion,  as  was  her  daily  lot  at  the  Graz^el-^to  a 
routine  of  early.rifiing,  cow-milking,  butter^uming  and  cheese^ 
making,  poultry-feeding,  and  household  darning  at  night,  all  the 
^bile  that  her  tiioughts  were  for  ever  in  that  paradise  of  hers,  the 
doQcing.nxmi  at  the  Bed  Lion^  or  with  the  house  which  die  had  pic* 
tured  to  herself,  where  Philip  Morton  sat  at  ease  wilii  his  sister? 
)^ly  never  troubled  hersdif  about  all  the  blame  she  received  from 
her  mother.  She  was  quite  accustomed  to  it,  and  received  it  as  a 
F»Tt  of  the  day's  work.  Mrs.  Thirkeld  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
sooldixig  Milly,  proceeding  from  a  state  of  chronic  dissatisfaction  at 
lier  daughter,  and  was  herself  scarcely  consdiouB  how  continual  it 
vas ;  but  what  Miily  did  care  about  was  the  strict  confinement  to 
the  Orange.  Except  a  walk  twice  every  Sunday  to  diurch,  and 
^metimes,  on  •  Thursday  evenings^  a  walk  to  the  Manor,  Milly  never 
left  the  Ghras^e  premises,  and  she  thought  it  very  hard  to  bear.  To 
tliink  of  that  beautifol  world,  as  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  at 
Hexham  fair— ^  sunshine  and  smiles,  pretty  dresses,  bought  at 
b^utiEdl  shops,  delightful  dances,  a  world  of  agreeable  men,  always 
rady  to  say  nice  things  to  her,  girls  in  h^  own  rank  of  life  to  be 
friends  with  her  ),atKl  frxun  all  this  MUly  was  debarred  by  being  con* 
&^  within  the  Orange  precincts^  But  Milly  was  not  unhappy, 
^rifeiilly diooontented,  .'.SWiWond^ed,  had  Philip  JAorton  meant  it 
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when  he  said  he  wovld  oome  and  see  her,  or,  rath^,  come  and  see 
Boger.     Fourteen  days  had  elapsed,  and  he  liad  never  arrived. 

'•ril  be  bound,"  one  afternoon  said  Mrs.  Thirkeld  to  her  hus- 
band, "that  Milly*s  got  some  nonsense  in  her  head  ;  she's  allers  a* 
standing  and  griiining  to  herself  like  a  monkey  before  a  minor. 
Now,  look  you  there  !"  Sure  enough,  MSIIy  wf»  standing  at  the  far 
window^  looking  out  on  the  snowy  landscape  with  a  sweet  smile  on 
her  face. 

"MiUy,  why  ain't  you  stirring  yoursel'  V* 

"  We've  nobbut  just  had  dmner,"  said  Milly. 

"  Nobbut  just  had  dinner !"  began  the  mother,  "  when  it's  been 
cleared  away  aboon  half.an.hour." 

"  Let  the  chield  be,"  said  her  father.   "Martha,  sit  ye  down," 

"And  what  do  you  ken  about  lasses  1"  said  his  wife,  turning 
angrily  on  her  husband ;  "  ye  mind  yer  folk,  and  I'll  mind  mine. 
Roger's  bad  enough  in  t'  house;  I'll  no  have  you  begin,  too." 

Her  husband  was  quite  subdued. 

"  Milly,  ye  lazy,  feckless,  ne'er-do-weel,  are  ye  ganging  off  nowl" 
for  MiUy  stood  still,  gazing  up  the  road.  "  Bless  me !"  exclaimed 
the  mother,  "is  t'  lass  gan  clean  dafti  Have  you  seen  a  wraith, 
that  you  stand  gaping  on  me  that  fashion?" 

"What  is  it,  miiherl"  said  Milly,  looking  as  if  she  had  just 
awakened  from  a  dream.     "  What's  yer  will  V '  • 

"My  will,  ye  hussy  ! — ^that  ye  gang  in  t'  apple  chamber,  ani 
help  Dinah ;  ye  ken  that  weel  eneugh." 

"  But,  mither,  I  maun  stay  first,  and  mend  Poll's  bonnet,  which 
she's  torn." 

Milly  seemed. all  at  onoe  to  have  discovered  some  cogent  reason 
for  lingering  in  the  house. 

"  Ye  maun' t!"  said  her  mother;  **ye'll  gang  now  this  very 
minute,  and  not  stand  parleying  there!  Gang!"  she  thimdered, 
for  gentle  little  Milly  actually  looked  rebellious.  Old  habit  was  too 
strong  for  Milly  ;  she  turned  and  moved  slowly  away,  with  bitter, 
angry  thoughts  in  her  heart. 

"  I  niver  hated  anything  yet,"  she  muttered  to  herself ;  "  hufc 
soon  I'll  hate  mither,  if  she  goes  on  like  this.  It's  ower  hard ;  I 
saw  him  wi'  my  own  eyes,  coming  down  t'  road ;  Roger's  away,  and 
he'll  not  see  me.  Maybe  he'll  niver  come  again;  I  do  hate  t' 
mither!" 

There  was  no  window,  no  door,  where  she  dared  show  herself  to 
give  Philip  Morton  even  as  much  as  a  look.  She  beard  him  arrive, 
and  the  horses'  hoofs  as  he  rode  away  again. 

"  Maybe  mither's  been  as  sharp  wi'  him  as  aha  ia  wr*  me^  and 
he'll  niver  come  again." 

Mrs.  Thirkeld  had  not  been  rary  gracious  to  her  vnitor;     It  at 
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once  [flashed  across  her  mind  that  Milly's  manner  had  had  some 
connection  with  the  arrival  of  the  stranger.  So  when  Philip  Morton, 
in  his  most  persuasive  manner,  inquired  if  Roger  were  at  home,  she 
answered,  shortly — 

"No." 

"  Do  you  expect  him  soon  V 

"  We  diona  ken  when  he'U  come." 

*'I  was  anxious  to  see  him  on  some  business..  Do  you  think  I 
shall  find  him  if  I  call  again  next  week  V 

"You'd  better  write  your  buaiaeas^  Lean't  say  when  he'U  be 
here." 

Philip  wished  her'*  Good  morning  ['*  and  turned  his  horse  home* 
irardsyinwaidly  reflecting^' — "Ttey  say  before  a  man  marries  a 
girif  be  should  look  and  see  what  her  mother  likens.  If  I  could 
lirink  Thirkeld's  gentle,  bonnie  sister  could  ever  liken  that  hard- 
visaged  old  vixen,  I'll  not  fash  myself  with  the  courting  of  her." 
Nevertheless,  Philip  made  another  fruitless  attempt  the  next  week 
toseeMiHy. 

The  postman  was  a  rare  visitor  at  the  Grange  farm ;  the  last 
few  weeks  he  had  called  with  letters  from  Roger,  for  Roger  had 
been  from  home,  buying  cattle.  Little  Milly  missed  him  sadly,  and  ' 
one  moniing,  about  two  months  after  the  eventful  day  in  Hexham, 
ajs  she  saw  the^postman  coming  down  the  road,  she  ran  out  to  meet 
him.  "  There  was  sure  to  be  a  letter  from  Roger,  saying  on  what 
day  he  would  return." 

"Good-morrow  to  you,  miss!"  said  the  postman;  "here's  a 
letter  frae  Roger  for  t'  missus,  and  here's  one  for  your  ain  sell ;  I 
was  to  gie  it  ye  when  ye  [were  alone,  so  it's  weel  ye  cam'  to  meet 
me.  It's  first  as  iver  I  brought  ye,  but  I  often  tak's  and  brings 
'em;  and  when  t'  wedding  comes  off,  then  ye'U  remember  me." 

MUly  left  him  still  talking,  and  ran  into  the  house,  one  letter  in 
her  hand,  the  other  safely  in  her  pocket. 

"  Letter  for  ye,  mither,  frae  Roger !"  she  called  out.  The  con- 
tents were  soon  learnt.  Roger  was  doing  a  good  business,  and 
would  not  be  at  home  for  another  three  weeks.  As  soon  as  Milly 
found  an  opportunity,  she  escaped  to  her  own  little  bedroom,  and 
securely  fastening  the  door,  to  ensure  herself  against  interruptions, 
she  drew  the  mysterious  letter  from  her  pocket.  She  had  under, 
stood  it  was  a  private  letter  to  herself,  so  she  had  not  opened  it  in 
h^  mo&er's  presence ;  but  she  could  not  imagine  who  would  write 
to  her  except  Roger,  and  her  surprise  was  great  when  she  read : — 

'*  Dearest  Miss  TamKELD, — Perhaps  our  dances  at  the  Red  Lion 
in  Hexham  have  faded  from  your  memory,  and  you  will  think  I  am  taking 
a  libei^  in  addresaing  you  in  this  manner.    I  have  not  foigotten  the 
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eyeniag  we  ep^nt  togethov  nor  4o  I  fisd,  iiQweeor  modi  I  nuQr  mdis^^noQ^ 
that  I  c«D  do  8o«  Tour  image  ia  indeliblj  fixed  in  mj  heart,  and  I  feel  I 
must  meet  joa,  and  see  joa  sometimes, 

"  Twice  I  have  been  at  the  Grange ;  your  brother  is,  I  miderstan^  from 
.home  for  an  indefinite  period.  I  have  never  been  fortunate  onon^to  see 
you,  never  even  found  an  opportunl^  of  inquiring  after  jou — ^jon,  to  whom 
my  visits  were  solely  addressed.  I  can  quite  understand  your  nnwiUiug- 
ness  than  I  should  ask  to  see  you,  I  fear  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  your 
mother.  And  yet,  my  dearest  Miss  Thiiiceld,  I  must  see  you,  if  it  is  bat 
once.  I  do  not  like  to  ask  yon  to  do  anything  secret ;  but  if  you  w!H  but 
once  meet  me,  anywhere^say  the  coppice  near  your  house,  where  there  is 
9  seat — (you  aee,  I  know  all  about  ydor  home,  llioagh  I  can  never  see  the 
star  that  lightens  the  whole,) — ^I  w31  be  there  at  whatever  hour  you  will 
nam^  and  hear  from  your  own  yps  whether  yon  wifl  aUow  me  one 
ray  ti  hope,  that  eventoally  I  may  wi^  year  love^  and  overcome  dl 
barriers,  or  whether  you  con^dor  my  addressing  you  an  umwrnwaMh  pre- 
.tamptiom    Let  me  implore  yon  to  send  one  line  in  reply, 

**  To  your  most  devoted, 

**  PhYUF  M  OttTON.** 

Milly's  first  love  letter  I 

Milly  dropped  the  letter  to  the  ground,  a^d  like  a  child,  ove|:- 
powered  by  the  beauty  of  its  new  toy,  bid  her  feice  bx  her  kands, 
aliiK)ugh  there  was  no  one  to  witneas  the  pretty  blushes  that  sufifused 
her  face. 

"Such  a  beautiful  letter!"  thought  little  Milly,  "and  all 
^dressed  to  me !  He  must  be  really  in  love  with  me — ^&lleii  inlove 
at  first  sight,  just  as  one  reads  about  in  a  book,  for  he  only  saw  me 
that  one  night.  He  wants  me  to  meet  him  at  Boger's  seat.  How 
can  he  know  about  the  coppice  and  the  seat  ?  '  He  knows  the  places 
where  I  go,  though  he  cannot  see  the  star  that  lightens  them.'  How 
nice  to  be  called  a  '  star !'  nicer  than  a  'feckless,  lazy,  ne'er-do- 
weel,'  which  I  am  so  often  called !"  She  picked  up  the  letter  again, 
and  re-read  it.  ''  It's  not,"  she  said,  '*  that  there  is  so  much  in  it, 
only  it  means  so  much ;  and  ij  is  so  respectful  to  me.  He  is  afraid  it 
is  an  'unwarrantable  presumption!'  It's  no  presumption,  Mr. 
Morton,"  said  Milly,  rising  from  her  low  seat  by  the  window,  and 
going  to  look  at  herself  in  her  glass.  If  no  one  had  to  be  consulted 
except  Silly  Milly,  she  would  say,  *  she  was  very  pleased  to  see  you, 
whenever  you  would  come,  and  tiioughtyour  letter  a  very  nice  one.' 
Of  course,"  she  reflected,  "if  I  do  see  him,  I  must  not  tell 
him  bow  pleased  I  am  all  at  once — ^I  must  only  listen  to  him^  and 
say  he  may  come  if  he  chooses.  I  wish  Roger  were  here — he'd  help 
mel" 

Milly  began  to  fear  her  absence  would  be  remark^,  ^  she 
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aaotriatA  her  hair,  and  Mdeavoi^dd  to  arrange  her  face  into  « 
pr(^)6r  state^  of  worica-day  demureneai,  before  she  went  down, 
stairs,  with  her  letter  feistened  in  the  body  of  her  dress  for  greater 
safb^. 

**  Roger  winna  be  hame  for  arither  three  weeks,*'  said  her 
mother.    "  I  can't  think  what  the  lad  is  afhter  to  bide  awa  sae  lang. ' ' 

Hilly  was  very  grieyed  to  hear  nuch  news,  for  Roger's  advice  was 
invaluable  to  her,  me  thought,  at  this  era  in  her  life. 

As  Hilly  began,  during  the  remainder  ot  the  day,  to  reflect  upon 
her  letter^  it  seemed  to  her  to  plunge  her  ixito  a  sea  of  difficulties. 
She  did  not  dare  meet  Philip  MortoB  in  the  coppice.  She  had  be^ 
strictly  and  well  brought  up,  and  taught  to  look  with  abhorrence 
on  girls  who  would  have  private  letters,  or  meetangs  with  youQg 
meiL  None  of  her  ancestors,  the  female  Thirkelds,  ever  could  have 
permitted  threiv  courting  to  commence  in  such  a  secret  way,  and 
though  Milly  did  not  pretend  to  her  merits  and  virtues,  stiU, 
nobleue  oblige,  and  as  their  blood  ran  in  her  veins,  she  must  not 
disgrace  their  blood,  nor  her  own  name.  If  she  could  have  over, 
come  that  acruple,  there  was  still  the  fear  of  her  mother's  wrath, 
which  she  dare  not  brave.  The  picture  rose  before  Milly's  eyes  of 
her  wrathful  mother  surprising  her  talking  to  Philip  Morton  at 
Boger's  seat,  and  she  shuddered  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing ; 
she  believed*  her  mother  had  penalties  and  tortures,  hitherto 
unknown,  which,  especially  in  Roger's  absence,  she  would  have  no 
scruple  in  wreaking  upon  the  head  of  unresisting  little  Milly. 
And  Milly  herself  did  not  like  deceit,  and  mysteries,  and  in  that, 
particular  she  was  the  opposite  in  character  to  Adelaide.  The  great 
charm  in  the  intercourse  of  the  latter  with  Roger  was  the  danger 
and  the  mystery  with  which  it  was  surrounded ;  whereas  Milly 
much  as  she  desired  to  have  a  sweetheart,  with  ''their  Sunday 
walks,  bits  of  letters,  and  evening  visits,"  thought  one  too  deariy 
hought  at  the  price  of  concealment  and  deceit. 

But  what  was  poor  Milly  to  do  ?  To  treat  with  contemptuous 
silence  this  beautiful  letter,  spurn  from  her  a  heart  like  Philip 
Morton's,  one  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight 
It  could  not  be  required  of  flesh  and  blood  to  do  so  cruel  a 
^hing!  Then,  what  must  she  dol  Tell  her  mother,  and  ask 
her  leave  to  meet  Philip  ?  That  idea  Milly  scouted  at  once ; 
H  was  simply  impossible.  Tell  father?  In  that  thought  there 
was  a  Aow  of  reason. 

It  was  not  till  after  much  thought,  a  sleepless  night,  and  some 
stno^les  in  her  mind,  that  MiUy  resolved  to  tell  her  father  of  this 
Isttet  Ae  had  received,  and  ask  him  what  she  ought  to  do. 

*'  Fayther's  allers  kind,"  she  reflected  ;  "  he^U  stand  twixt  me 
aodinither;   and  he'll  not  be  hard  on  me,  and  say  I  maunna  see 
1  I 
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him;   but  if  he  does — ^well,'*  said  MUly,  ruefully,   "he'll  ham 
some  gude  cause,  and  I'll  try  and  do  it ;  but  I  think  he  winna  T* 

***Mither,"  «dd  Farmer  Thirkeld,  tibe  following  morning,  "I'm 
not  ower  well  this  morning;  send  me,  will  you,  smnmat  warm  inf 
low  field  about  tesx  o'clock." 

"  I'll  bring  it  ye,  fayther,"  said  Milly,  jumping  at  the  chaoos 
ol  a  quiet  talk  with  her  fftther. 

**  There's  a  few  broth  I'll  warm*  for  ye,"  said  his  wife  ;  "  and 
Milly'll  be  glad  eneugh  to  bring  it  ye ;  she's  allers  gkd  of  summat 
to  tak'  her  out  when  she  shud  be  working." 

"Here's  summat  mither's  sent  ye^  fityther,"  said  Milly,  coming 
into  the  low  field,  wheie  her  fiathw  was  working  with  some  men ; 
'^oome  int'  shed  wi'  me  and  sup  it." 

"  I've  mickle  work  on  hand,"  said  her  father. 

* '  Bui  oome  a  bit  while,  fayther.  I've  summat  particklep  to  say 
to  you,  and  I  wan*  to  say  it  when  ye're  by  yersel'." 

Her  father  £oIkMTOd  her,  after  a  glance  at  her  shy,  confosed 
faee. 

**  Well,  now,  laes,  what's  up  1  what  will  jeV 

«*  Nothing,  fkyil!ler---it'8  only — ' '  and  Milly  paused,  she  could  get 
nia  further. 

'^  Come,  my  lasa !"  said  her  father,  encouragingly,  as  he  drank 
hifi  hioth,  ^*  speak  out ;  is  't  something  mither's  no  to  ken?" 

''  Oh,  no,"  said  Milly  ;  "  I  want  to  tell  ye,  but  ye  mannna  tell 
nether,  aad  dinna  be  vexed,"  and  then  she  stopped  again. 

^Come,  cornel"  said  Farmer  Thiikeld,  getting  impatient;  he 
had  finished  drinking  his  broth,  and  was  seated  on  a  log  of  wood, 
watching  MilLy,  who  stood  b^re  him,  twirling  in  her  fingers  the 
ribbcuis  of  her  hat,  looking  the  picture  of  pretty  girlish  confusiaxu 
"  If  ye've  done  luamat  jb  shudna  hae  done  —  maybe  broke 
stonmai,  and  dare  nateU  't  mither — tell  me,  and  I'll  mak  't  peace 
for  you." 

''  It's  no  that.'*  said  Milly :  "  it  is,  &yth6r,  I'se  gotten  a  letter 
&ae  some  one." 

^'  A  l^ter !"  said  Farmer  Thirkeld^  '^  and  what  o'  that?" 

MiUy  thought  her  £ather  dense. 

"  When  I  was  at  t'  fair — at  Hexham  &ir — I  danced  a  mony  tnnfiS 
with  ane,  and  he's  been  twioe  to  see  me,  and  mither  wadna  let  hin^ 
in ;  so  he^s  written  me  a  letter,  fayther — s,  beautiful  letter — and  he 
wants  me  to  meet  him  in  t'  coppice,  jist  ance,  to  tell  me  summat." 

^'  And  ye've  dona  it  1"  inquired  her  father,  who  waa  now  giving 
his  fall  attention. 

«•  Nay,  fayther,"  aaiA  Milly.  "  Twill  if  ye  say  I  may.  lamUna 
till  I'd  tould  ye  or  t*  mither,  andl  dare  na  tell  t'  mitber." 

!"Ye'r&  a  right  gude  lassie!"  aaidherfe^^,  **  fiir  all  V  mikb«r 
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says  ye'ro  no  Thirkeld  ;  but,  Milly,  wha  is  this  prying  chag  ?  I'll  gie 
him  a  dresaing,  if  be  comes  prowling  about  bere." 

"  Nay,  &ytber,*'  said  Milly.  "  Roger  kens  bim— he  speaks  like 
ony  gentleman ;  he's  so  nice  spoken — ^I'd  like  to  see  him,  fayther," 
continued  Milly,  banging  her  bead,  and  violently  tormenting  her 
hatstrings. 

''  Let  me  see  bis  letter,  Milly,"  said  her  fettber ;  ''  then  I  s'all 
ken  what  he  means." 

**  Nay,  fayther,  I  canna  do  that — I  maunna.*' 

"  Be  a  gude  lassie,  and  let  me  see  what  be  has  to  say,''  urged 
her  father. 

'^  But  ye'U  no  tell  t'  mitbeiv^I  couldna  gie  her  a  floght  on't  for 
onything." 

Milly  measuredly  began  to  draw  the  treasured  letter  from  the 
body  of  her  dress,  where  she  carried  it,  and  placed  it  in  her  father's 
hand.  Milly  was  sadly  afraid  she  was  committii^  an  act  of  treachery 
towards  Philip  Morton ;  at  the  same  time  she  thought  everyone  must 
be  £skvourably  impressed  by  so  beautiful,  well-expressed  a  letter  ;  and 
a  little  girlish  vanity  made  her  not  unwilling  that  her  father  should 
see  how  highly  some  people  thought  of  her,  and  with  what  deference 
and  respect  they  treated  Silly  Milly. 

"  Philip  Morton !"  said  her  father,  as  he  returned  the  letter  to 
lElly ;  •*  isn't  he  the  young  viewer,  near  Newcastle  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  Milly,  "  Roger  said  be  waur." 

**  Why,  Milly,  lass,  you've  been  to  t'  fair  and  hodced  an  uncom- 
mon noice  chap !"  be  said,  rising  from  bis  seat  and  looking  much 
amused,  as  he  began  to  return  to  his  labourers. 

•'  But,  fayther,"  said  Milly,  following  him,  "  may  I  gang  to  t' 
coppice  ? — ^what  shall  I  do  f 

**  Bide  a  while,"  he  said,  **  maybe  ye  s'all  see  bim,  but  not 
in  t'  coppice.  Thirkeld  lasses  were  a'  courted  honestly,  and  aboonj 
boaid,  and  he  s'all  come,  too,  if  he's  a  mind.  Ill  think  on't,  and 
tellye,  after  a  bit.  (Jang  hame,  my  lassie ;  ye're  a  gude  little  MiUy. " 

Farmer  Thirkeld  i^^ed  Milly's  fear  of  his  wife's  tongue,  and 
duwe  an  hour,  when  they  were  in  bed,  free  from  all  chance 
of  interruption,  to  break  to  her  that  Milly  had  got  a  sweetheart,  and 
had  made  him  her  confi(knt.  The  storm  he  anticipated  broke  upon 
his  bead,  and,  like  a  wise  ship,  be  lowered  the  top-sail,  until  its  force 
had  enended  itsielf . 

•*  I  tauld  you  so  I  it  serves  you  right !  there'll  never  be  an  end 
OB  t*  trouble — idle  chaps  hanging  about  t'  house  ivery  hour  of  t" 
day.  It's  all  yer  doing !  Te  wad  ha'  her  gang  to  t'  &ir,  and  thir 
k  v/bB^Boome  on  it  f  Ye  think  yersel'  sae  dtever  wi'  t'  lasses — ^we^fl 
ase  wliat  yell  do  now.  I  wash  my  hands  on  it ;  ye  may  settle  it 
Wf  KBy  ae  best  ye  can,  Farmer  Thirkeld/' 
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Mrs.  TPurkeld  addressed  her  husband,  as  "  Farmer  lliirkeld*'  only 
when  she  was  very  angry  with  him.  "When  hier  displeasure  at  Hm 
wais  at  it6  highest  point,  she  called  him  **  Miaier  Thirkeld."  /  . ' 
.  "  Well,  wife,"  said  her  husband,  "  I  see  no  harm  in  it.  Philip 
Morton  is  a  very  deoent  fellow;  I'm  sure  he  means  well  by  our 
]\(Iilly.     To  be  sure,  Milly  is  <^wer  young." 

\.'  **CVer  young!"  exdaimed  Mrs.  Thirkeld;  "  she  is  ower  young 
—to  look  at  she's  nobbut  a  bairn,  and  inside  her  she*s  no  more  judg- 
ment than  a  suckling/'  ... 

'•I  thought,  wife,"  continued  the  farmw,  ** of  seeing  this  Philip 
Morton,  and  if  I  likes  him  as  weel  as  I  thinks  I  shall,  of  letting 
him  come  to  t'  Orange  ;  but  have  no  talks  of  marrying  of  sweet- 
hearting  yet." 

**  Weel,  prithee,  wha  is  thij  young  Morton  ye're  sae  anxious  to 
enpourage?" 

"He's  a  very  decent  lad;  he's  viewer  to  a  large  pit  near  New- 
castle ;  he's  a  house  and  garden  of  his  ain,  and  has  very  nice  comings- 
in.  I've  met  hina  often  at  markets,  and  thought  him  a  genteel 
young  man." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thirkeld,  **I  never  did  think  to  see 
the  day  when  a  Thirkeld  lass  was  to  wed  wi'  ony  sort  of  a  mon. 
Look  in  t'  family  Bible :  haven't  Thirkelds  an  honest  line  to  show, 
from  fayther  to  son,  of  Brians,  and  Rogers,  for  mony  and  mony  a 
generation  ?  and  has  there  iver  been  a  Thirkeld  lass  but  what  wedded 
a  decent  farmer,  wha  could  pay  a  gude  rent,,  and  counted  xnickle 
kine  and  sheep  o'  his  ain,  and  got  his  living  in  an  honest,  natural 
way,  working,  as  the  Bible  says  a  man  shud,  in  t*  open  air,  wilJi  the 
sky  aboon  him,  and  tilling  the  land  wi'  the.  sweat  o'  his  brow  t  And 
that's  what  I  expected  my  daughters  wad  do,  and  bere  ye're  willing 
to  gie  Milly  to  a  fellow,  one  o'  these  new-fangled  fellows,  wha  get 
their  living  naebody  knows  how.  I  never  could  abide  those  Dlack 
chaps,  and  niver  thought  to  hear  of  my  lasses  wedding  ana.  They  do 
all  their  work  underground,  in  t'  darkness.  I've  heard  say  the  sun 
niver  so  much  as  gets  into  them  coal-pits,  and  don't  ye  ken  -trhat  t' 
Bible  says  about  t'  works  of  darkness  %  Wha  can  say  what  gang* 
forrard  in  them  pits?  They  allers  come  up  all  over  smut,  looking 
for  all  t'  world  jist  like  old  Sarry  himser;  and  to  think  of  daughter 
o'  mine  mating  wi'  sic  a  ane  !" 

Farmer  Thirkeld  listened  in  silence  to  this  long  tirade  fidtii  his 
wife,  and  almost  Vas  persuaded  to  yield  Bdly's  cause,  ^e  was 
very  young — only  eighteen — and  the  Thirkelds  had  never  niarried 
except  among  farmers.  At  the  samp  time  Philip  Morton  bol^  ft'hij^h 
character — was  a  rising  man.  Those  men.  connected  with  ob)al.pits 
did  sometimes  make  such  fortunes  I  He  personally  liked  ilie  -^ftil^^ 
fellow;  and  then,  too,  Milly 's  pleading  face  rose  before  her  UXtm\ 
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he  had  not  the  heart  to  say  her  nay,  when  she  had  treated  him  with 
such,  loving  oQnfidence,  so  Farmer  Thirkeld  made  an  effort,  and  said 
to  his  wife — 

"(Well,  Martha,  there's  mickle  truth  in  what  ye  say,  but  for  all 
that,  he's  a  gude  lad ;  and,  ye  see,  ye've  mony  times  had  yer  way 
since  we  first  cam'  togither ;  now,  this  time,  I  maun  hae  mine.  We 
winna  talk  about  fliarrying  yet,  but  I'll  gang  mysel',  and  see  the 
chap;  and  if  I  like  what  he  says,  he  s'all  come  sometimes  in  an 
hos^  way  to  see  our  Milly,  and  ye  maun  be  ceevil  to  him." 

**  Mister  Thirkeld,"  said  his  wife,  in  measured  tone,  **  it's  well 
for  ye  ihat  ye  have  a  wife  like  me.  Nane  can  say,  when  I  ken  yer 
Wni,  that  I  dinna  do  it ;  so  ye  can  hae  yer  way,  and  do  wi'  yer  ain 
lass  what  ye  will ;  but  I  maun  saj^  ane  thing,  and  that  s'all  be  t' 
last  word  ye  s'all  hear  from»  me  gain  this  matter, — it  is,  that  yer  arie 
fiofli  fule,  Mister  Thirkeld  !" 

Fao^ner  Thirkeld  did  not  dispute  the  assertion,  and  both  ended,- 
yoiured  to  find  rest  in  slumber.  Milly  was  all  fear  and  anxiety  the 
following  day,  but  there  was  no  one  to  soothe  her  fears  or  calm  her 
anxiety.  Father  went  away  on  business  for  the  whole  day,  and 
Mrs.  Thirkeld  did  not  scold,  but  treated  biBr  daughter  with  distant 
coldpess. 

...  f'  Mither'slike  the  air  when  it's  all  still,  and  heavy,  black  clouds 
arq  sky-diawipg  up  ior  a  storm  and  an  awfu'  thunder-clap.  Ob ! 
I^'ifisb  Roger  war  here!     Was  ever  a  puir  lass  sae  bothered  as 

.  Towards  night  Farmer  Thirkeld  returned,  apparently  in  most 
be$uxuj]|g  good-humour,  declaring  it  was  the  frostiest  night  on  which 
b^  Jbad  ever  been  out.  Hq  hoped  they  had  a  good  fire  for  him,  for 
tb/eire  was  no  plaoe  so  jolly  for  him  as  his  ain  fireside,  wi'  his  ould 
lass  ane  his  youi^  'uns  about  him. 

J  As  MiUy  a^ted  him  to  take  off  his  heavy  coat,  he  whispered  to 
ierr— 

'"  He's  coming  to  itak'  his  diniuer  wi'  us  on  Sunday  next." 
.  "Mitherl"  exclaimed  Milly,  in  a  low  voice,  her  first  thought 
beixig  the  welcome  he  would  get  firom  *'  mither." 
^   •*  It's  all  right,"  said  her  father.. 
.;  "Ohl  thi«fcye,feytherl"  saidMilly. 
"What's  fayther  brought  ye,^'  said  little  Poll,  running  up, 
*«  ih%t  ye  look  so  pleased  1" 
V.  "  He's  brpught  me  naethujig,"  said  Milly. 
"  i  niver  afoye,"  said  Polly,  incredulously,  *' heard  ony  one  say 
'  tl^Ank  ye'  for  nothing." 

/.:  ;'f  Hay^Ktye?  urdl  then,  I  have,  mony  a  time,  Poll/'  said  her 
(s^tk^f  gouog.  witti  be^  towards  the  fire,  whflst  MQly  carried  away 
bk.iifj^qbth^^   .  . 
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''  Martha,  my  kss,  I've  had  a  g«de  day's  work  oxi*t.  Eb^s  a 
right  frank,  open-spoken  young  maa ;  I'm  sure  you'll  like  him. 
I've  axed  him  to  take  his  dinner  wi'  as  on  Sunday;  so  you  must  gie 
us  summat  gude— you  might  kill  a  goose  for  us." 

'^  Fve  heard  say/*  said  his  -wife,  severely,  '*  that  'like  likes  like;* 
and  summat  about  *  birdB  of  a  feather  flockmg  togither.' 

'^  We  might  hae  a  couple  o*  ducks,  too,"  continued  her  busbuid, 
notwithstanding  her  remarks. 

"  Aucht  mair  ?"  inquired  his  wife.  ^'  Maybe  I'd  better  send  to 
Newcastle  for  a  bottle  of  that  rare  foreign  wine  they  call  Cham- 
pagne — ^it's  only  twelve  shillings  a  bottle-*tG  welcome  this  young 
man." 

''Nay!"  answered  her  husWid,  ^'that's  not  needed.  He's 
not  too  fine  to  drink  ale,  and.he'11  nowhere  drink  a  finer  brewii^ 
than  what  Farmer  Thirkeld's  wife  puts  before  him." 

Mrs.  Thirkeld  was  not  to  be  mollified  by  a  compliment,  ^  she 
was  not  going  to  be  come  over  by  a  few  soft  words  like  them  soft 
men ;  ony  silly  lass  could  turn  them  round  her  fingers ;  but,  thank 
Heaven,  she  wam't  like  them, — she  liked  sense." 

Without  an  outspoken  reproof  or  reproach,  Mrs.  Thirkeld  made 
her  family  feel  that  they  were  in  disgrace,  that  they  were  uzMler 
the  cloud  of  her  displeasure ;  they  were  an  uncomfortable  household. 
Farmer  Thirkeld  had  experienced  such  clouds  before;  and  wJA 
such  a  Sunday'to  look  forward  to,  Milly  felt  that  all  the  minor  trials 
of  life  were  indifferent  to  her.  Never  before  had  she  been  bo 
industrious,  so  active,  nor  so  attentive  to  her-mother's  will. 

''Deceitful  hussy!"  ejaculated  her  mother,  "to  behav«  hke 
this,  at  the  very  time  she's  been  flying  in  V  face  of  my  will !" 


CHAPTER  VIII, 

He  doe«  not  love  toe  for  mj  biith, 

Kor  for  my  lands  au  broad  mod  iur ; 
lie  lovea  me  for  my  own  true  worth. 

And  that  is  well 

Tnr.  Vivians  returned  to  ihe  Manor  after  a  month's  abeence. 
Adelaide  had  resolved  she  would  not  walk  towards  Brancker  farm. 
Such  meetings  must  eventually  bring  her  into  trouble,  and  she 
feared  the  consequences  for  herself,  without  ever  giving  a  thought 
as  to  what  influence  she  was  having  on  Soger's  £iture  life.  And 
yet  sLe  longed  to  see  him,  and  was  restless  and  unsettled ;  hoping 
to  ineA  him  in  every  lane  where  she  walked,  or  to  recognifle  his 
tune — 

**  Whistle,  and  1*11  come  to  you,  my  lad," 
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in  the  wbistiiiif  of  eyery  lad  who  might  pass  her  m  her^vening's 
walk.  *'  I  ehaU  see  him  on  Sunday/'  thought  Addaide ;  *^  and 
though  we  are  in  chuida,  I  shall  find  out  how  he  has  been  feeUng 
during  my  absence. " 

But  Sunday  came,  and  neither  in  the  momiag  nor  in  the 
afternoon  eervioe  was  Boger  to  be  seen.  Fanner  Thirkeld,  his 
wife,  and  every  other  member  of  their  femoily.  were  present ;  Boger 
alone  was  not  in  his  aocttstomed  seat.  Sorely  Boger  had  not 
obeyad  her  firther's  wishes,  and  become  a  private  in  the  life-Quards, 
obeyed  the  desire  she  had  expressed,  and  torn  himself  away  firam 
a  presence  he  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  him — taken  refuge  in  flight 
before  her  return.  , 

Although  Adelaide  had  expressed  eadu  a  wish,  she  had  no  desine 
to  see  it  pot  into  es^oution.  Hepburn  wa.8  insufferably  duU, 
without  that  little  intenest  to  enliven  it,  and  beyond  that  she 
really  missed  him.  Had  she  not  dwelt  all  the  time  she  was  at 
Baumemouth  on  the  pleasure  of  their  first  meeting ;  on  aH  the 
honest,  pleasant  things  he  would  say  to  her ;  and  how,  whilst  thej 
pleased  her,  she  would  seem  to  repress  them ;  and  how,  after  a  time, 
when  the  meetings  must  end,  it  wouU  be  a  pleasant  pain  to  both 
parties,  she  reflected  ?  But  there  should  be  no  hurry  about  it ;  time 
oaongh  when  Ae  warm  weather  aaid  the  long  days  came,  with  other 
distractions  and  occupations. 

All  these  pleasant  plans  were  entirely  upset  by  Boger's  pro. 
longed  absence.  Adelaide  could  gain  no  tidings  of  him ;  she  was 
aitaid  of  making  inquiries  in  the  few  cottages  in-the  village  which 
flhe  ever  visited,  and  at  the  Manor  no  one  knew  anything  of  the 
joung  farmer. 

''I  wonder  what  has  become  of  young  Thirkeld  I  he  never 
attends  church  now,''  remarked  Adelaide,  one  morning,  to  Therese, 
whilst  her  hair  was  being  dressed.  '^  He  has  such  a  good  Toice, 
one  misses  him  in  Ihe  choir. ' ' 

"  I  am  sure,  miss,  I  don't  know,"  T^fdied  Therese. 
*'  Does  not  his  sister  bring  the  butter  here  sometimes  ]"  con- 
tinned  Adelaide. 

"Yes,  miss,  always,  of  a  Thursday  night,"  answered  Therese. 
•*  Then  just  inquire — ^fi:om  yourself,  you  know,  Therese — where 
heisgone.'^ 

The  same  evening,  Therese  imparted  the"  news,  which  fihe  had 
learnt  from  private  sources  of  her  own,  that  young  Thirkeld  had 
been  absent  the  better  part  of  a  month,  and  was  expected  home 
ibe  following  week.  He  said  he  had  been  absent  buying  sheep,  but 
iiwt  Ins  family,  especially  his  mother,  were  uneasy  about  him ; 
they  thou^t  him  changed  lately,  something  seemed  to  have 
unsettled  him. 
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'  ''I  do  really \hiidt  I  asm  fond  of  bim,"  thought  AdelAide  to 
herself,  the  same  night,  **  but,  of  course,  he  is  much  moie  acttat^ed 
to  xne ;  so  as  soon  as  he  reltmiB  he  will  make  aa  opfKnrtuidty  of 
meeting ;  and,  poor  fellow !  as  I  have  been  absent  £rom  hun  so*  fcn^, 
I  must  be  kind  to  him,  this  time,  at  any  rate." 

Thursday  night  was  the  date  fixed  fcr  Roger's  retom  io'the 
Grange,  and  one  and  all  were  alike  ^ad  to  welcome  lm&.  So 
much  had  occurred  since  his  absenca  First  and  foremost.  Hilly  was 
almost  as  good  as  engaged  to  be  married,  and  PMip  Mortonihad 
established  himself  as  a  welcon^e  visitor  at  all  hours.  It  had  6nly 
required  a  fortnight  fcx  him  to  create- this  revolution  in  the  hibits 
of  the  (Jrange  fajnily ;  for,  being  a  clever  man,  onef  bom  with -the 
elements  of  success  in  him,  he  had  at  once  set  himself  <m>  win  the 
goodwill  of  his  future  moth^-in-law,  and  had  succeeded,  though} 
as  she  observed,  '*  soffc  words  did  not  go  down  with  her,  Mliing 
suited  her  but  sense. ' ' 

Cheerful  and  bright  as  the  parlour  at  tiie  Grange  often  lo6ked, 
never  before  had  it  looked  so  bright  as  it  did  on  the  Thursday  night 
when  Boger  was  expected  home.  The  copper  kettle  was  singing  on 
the  hob,  shining  to  the  very  extent  copper  can  shine ;  a  l^ght  fire 
burnt  within  the  bars,  and  dropped  its  cinders  on  a  hearthstone  (rf 
unrivalled  purity.  The  tea-table  was  spread  with  a  fresh  tMe^ 
cloth,  and  burdened  with  the  load  of  piles  of  Yorkshire  cakes,  or  fat 
rascals,  as  some  call  them ;  the  odour  of  hot  buttered  toast  pearvaded 
the  large  room.  Milly  was  moving  about,  in  semi-Sunday  dresS)  &r, 
as  she  remarked,  by  way  of  excuse  to  her  mother,  **  Maybe  Philip 
may  drop  in  too. **  A  snowy  whitecap  and  muslin  kerchief  had  been 
donned  in  honour  of  the  expected  arrival  by  his  mother^  and  the 
needles  were  clicking  as  they  had  clidced  hundreds  of  times  befere. 
Father  was  in  his  accustomed  arm-chair,  and  Polly  was  on  his  knee. 

"  My  beautiful  rascals  will  be  spoilt  if  he  doesn't  look  sharp," 
exclaimed  Mlly ;  "  he  ought  to  be  here-^he  said  half-past  four,  and 
it's  gone  five.     I  hear  wheels." 

Bown  went  the  teapot,  and  Milly  rushed  into  the  kitdi«i  to 
have  the  first  welcome  from  her  favourite  brother. 

Milly  drew  him  into  the  hdmsiB,  wh^re  all  rose  to  welcome* 

••  And  hew  are  you,  mither— have  you  been  well  ?'*  he  inqmred» 
as  he  kissed  her  affectionately ;  "  and  how's  fathef  and  our  Boll  ?" 

"  We've  missed  you  sadly,"  said  his  mother.  "  Oorne^  «eat 
yersel*  near  me,  my  boy,  and  tell  us  all  ye'Ve  been  isAer.*' 

"Ye  maun  talk  first,  and  I'll  talk  after  abit,"  said  Roger. 
"  I'll  have  some  o'  these  cakes.  Pretty  goings  on  you've  had  sin' 
I  were  gone,"  continued  Boger ;  "  as  to  MiW,  die^s  no  to  be  keii'4l9 
sae  sm^  and  sae  spry*  IfiUy,  do  you  rilers-  wear  your  fiubday 
best!"  "       ij?-» 
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'^  It's  aJll  in  honour'  6f  ye,  *'  answered  Milly . 

"I  brieve  ye/'  laughed  Soger,  looking  very  wise. 

^  W^  arenotithe  only  ones  wha'  nuss  ye,"  said  Milly,  archly ;; 
'^i!  &M6t  people  in  V  place  abks  after  ya" 

"Whadoes?"  inquired  Bogw.  » 

"  T'  yaong  miss  at  t'  Manor,"  auswefed  Milly.  "  The  French 
Diaid  axed  me  where  ye  waur ;  her  young  missus  had  said  that  the 
singing  itx  diurdi  were, bad  when  you  wam*t  there." 

Boger  tacned  erimson^  whilst  faJHiet  laughed,  and  said — 

*'I  do  declare,  Pete's  Roger'«  bashful !'' 

They  spent  a  very  merry  evening.  Boger  had  much  to  tell 
them ;  he  had  never  been  so  £Etf  from  home  before.  After  a  tim^, 
Philip  came  in,  as  Milly  had  e]|)ected.  He  and  Milly  had  to  bear 
some  joking  from  Boger,  and  then  the  two  retired  quietly  into  a 
fiirlber  comer  of  the  room,  wh^ce  much  whispering  went  on* 
Boger  interrupted  his  graver  talk  with  his  father  and  mother,  to 
Uugh  at  them,  or  make  some  joke  about  them ;  but  he  was  well 
pleased  in  his  heart  to  see  his  Milly  in  the  keeping  of  one  of  whom 
he  thought  so  weU  as  of  Philip  Mortoj^. 

"  Qang  where  I  will,  I  niver  see  onywhere,  mither,  sic  a  bright 
fire-side,  nor  sic  a  happy  house,  as  our'n,"  said  Boger,  <luring  the 
mning ;  *'  and  I  likes  to  see  them  two  cracking  their  bit  jokes 
together  down  there/'  he  added,  pointing  to  where  Milly  and  her 
loter  were  seated.  **  Milly  looks  so  pleased ! — ^ye're  content,  mither, 
ain't,  ye!" 

"  WeU,  I  suppose  I  am.  I  fretted  sair,  Boger,  at  first,  and  was  no 
pleasi4  wi'  ye  for  yer  part  in  t'  matter ;  but  fiayther  was  set  on  it, 
aod  MiUy  had  got  round  him  jist  in  t'  way  she  allers  does,  wi'  ye  menw 
iik.  I  didn't  fancy  him,  *  cause  he  warn't  a  farmer ;  but  I  maun 
say  he's  a  decent  lad,  and  MiUy  niver  had  stuff  in  her  to  mak'  a 
gi^  fiurmer's  wife ;  so,  maybe,  it's  as  well  as  it  is.  I  look  to  Polly, 
tliat  she  may  be  fit  for  summat  better.  I  do  think  she  will  be  a 
Thirkeld." 

M  four  o'clock  the  following  day  Boger  fancied  that  he  had 
some  business  with  Mrs.  Brancker,  and  started  up  that  road. 

'*  He's  ganging  to  msJc'  his  respects  to  3£ary  Brancker-^I  do 
Mkve  he'd  ft  courting  of  her/' 

"Do  hand  your  noise,  Milly <  about  courting!"  said  Boger, 
9haq;dy,  "sin*  t'  lass  has  got  a  sweetheart  of  her  own,  she  thmks 
everyone  musit  be  as  throng  about  'em  as  she  is." 
'  Ifilly  felt  abashed,  but  when  Boger  had  gone  out,  she  remarked 
to  her  mother,  "  There  is  summat  up  twixt  Boger  and  courtti^, 
^  he  wadna  be  so  vexed  when  one  talks  on  it. ' ' 

. .?  Wes'all  know  in  good  time,"  answered  the  mother ;  *'  maybe 
oirersoon.'* 
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If  the  eyes  of  the  two  woman  oonld,  balf^an-hoor  later,  have 
seen  the  distaAoe  of  a  nuky  they  would  have  known  why  Boger 
would  not  suffer  jokes  on  the  subject  of  love-making — it  was  too 
serious  a  matter  to  him.  He  and  Adelaide  stood  under  the  shelter 
of  a  hedge,  partially  concealed  imm  the  road,  their  hands  tightly 
dasped  in  each  other,  thair  laees  dose,  in  eager,  eameet  wtdsper. 
He  wafi  eager  and  warm,  aasid  there  were  few  outward  ngsB  of 
Adelaide's  repressing  his  ardour. 

"These  are  moments  worth  living  for,"  exclaimed  Adelaide, 
passionately,  **  worth  the  dulnass  of  Bo«memauth,  the  weariness  of 
home  life !  My  father  is  uiddnd,  Mrs.  Vivian  is  eyadang,  the 
children  are  horrid  nuisanoes.  When  I  think  of  you,  Boger,  I  am 
happy — oh  1  that  we  might  always  be  together — not  haivB  only  to 
depend  on  these  stdten  meetiags !  We  love  each  other — is  not  that 
sufficient  ^  it  ought  to  be  suffident  to  level  all  imaginary  bairierB, 
which  society  has  raised." 

**  But  it  isn't,"  said  Boger,  sorrowfully,  '^I  oouldna  make  ye 
happy,  though  I  wad  die  to  do  it.  Thoughl  were  to  try  iver  so,  ye've 
been  used  to  ways  and  to  mony  things  that  xuver  could  be  your'n  in 
the  home  I  oould  mak'  for  ya  If  I  did  right  by  ye,"  said  Boger, 
**  I  sud  gang  awa — ^I  ken  I  sud — ^but  ohi  I  canna;  it's  sair  wazk, 
tearing  awa  ane's  very  heart's  blude  1" 

''Indeed,  you  mustn't  go,"  said  Adelaide;  ^'at  any  rate,  not) 
yet, — all  my  pleasure  in  life  would  go  with  you." 

'' I'll  none  gang,"  said  Boger;  ''scythes  nor  ploughfihaceB 
wadna  mak'  me  budge  from  t'  spot  when  ye  said  '  Stand !' " 

"Stand,  then,  Boger,"  said  Adelaide,  "in  Hepburn  paridi, 
till  I  bid  you  go." 

And  ti]ius,  day  1^  day,  they  met,  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes 
in  another  place.  Adelaide  was  thoroughly  caught  in  her  own  net; 
she  had  fallen  in  love,  when  she  had  only  meant  to  beguile  tbe  idle 
hours,  and  with  the  wilfulness  of  a  nature  that  could  never  brook 
control,  she  would  not  now  pause  to  consider  the  folly  and  im- 
prudence of  her  own  acts.  Boger  adored  her  with  the  unselfidi  de- 
votion  of  a  true  lover ;  and  he,  even  when  in  love,  was  the  pivot 
round  which  she  moved,  whilst  his  thoughts  were  alone  &r  her. 
Before  she  had  crossed  his  path,  his  life  had  been  happy  enough, 
now  it  was — a  Paradise,  an  existeice  of  fevered  hopes  and  joys ;  and 
to  the  future  stealing  upon  them  they  both  dosed  their  eyes. 

Mrs.  Vivian  continued  languid,  and  unfit  for  exertion;  in  the 
mornings  she  usually  had  the  children  with  her,  and  occupied  her- 
self  with  their  less{ms.  Mr.  Vivian  decidedly  negatived  the  proposal 
of  having  a  governess  in  the  house,  but  he  was  imwilling  to  see 
Mrs.  Vivian  take  the  exertion  required  even  for  their  trifling  lessons. 
It  was  a  much-contested  point  between  Mrs.  Vivian  and  himself--^ 
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vifilied  to  ioflifli  vpoft  Adelaide's  devotiag  at  least  two  houzs  daily 
to  their  instruction,  whilst  Mrs.  Vivian  preferred  teacfaiBg  them  her. 
aelf.  Perhaps  she  fearsd  that  so  unwillmg  an  instructor  might  not 
piDFe  a  ^ntle  one. 

They  had  returned  from  Bournemouth  about  two  months 
ago,  scarcely  a  day  of  which  had  elapsed  without  a  meetiiig  be- 
tween Soger  and  AdelaidB,  when  one  moniiag  Mr«  Yiman  entered 
the  di&wing.room,  and  Ibuxul  his  wife  leaning  back  m  the  azaa- 
chair,  her  two  children  seated  befcMre  her. 

*'My  dear  Marion,  you  are  ill,"  he  said,  anTJously, 

" Nothing  serious,  Charles  ;  I  am  only  faint." 

*'  It  is  these  children ;  it  is  ridiculous  your  attempting  to  teach 
them.  No  more  lesscxis  for  you  to-day,  children,''  he  said,  tumiDg 
towards  them ;  ''run  away  into  the  nursery  at  once." 

''Where  is  Adelaide ?"  said  Mr.  Vivian,  addressiag  his  wife,  as 
the  children  left  the  room. 

"  In  her  room ;  she  is  generally  there  in  the  mornings." 

"She  ought  to  be  assisting  you,  Marion, "  he  answered,  shaiply. 
'^I  am  resolyed  this  shall  not  oontimie.  I  shall  speak  to  her 
about  it  to-day ;  the  children  must  be  her  charge  in  the  mocningB." 

"Dear  Charles/'  said  Mrs.  Vivian,  anxiously,  "do  let  me 
aettie  it  as  I  choose.  Adelaide  often  does  assist  me  in  houaehcdd 
laattars,  aod  I  prefer  teachiag  the  dear  little  things  myseli" 

"  That  is  nonsense,  Marion.  You  have  asked  Adelaide,  and  she  bos 
refused  to  assist  you — ^is  it  not  so  ?    I  see  the  answer  in  your  hce.*' 

"  ^e  showed  me  she  didiked  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them; 
snne  girls  do  dislike  teaching;  so  that  I  would  infinitely  prefer  the 
subject  not  being  mentioned  to  her  again,"  relied  bis  wife. 

"  I  am  resolved  to  do  it.  The  truth  is,  Marion,  you  are  a&aidof 
her--a  headstroxig,  wayward  girl ;  if  Jshe  remains  at  home,  she  must 
and  shall  do  her  part  as  an  elder  daughter." 

"  Then  let  me  speak  to  her,  Charles,''  pleaded  Mrs.  Vivian. 

"  No,  I  will  do  it  mysell  Now,  Marion,  you  need  not  be  a&aid, 
I  am  not  going  to  storm  at  her;  but  remember,  at  your  bidding,  I 
have  passed  over  a  doxesx  insolent,  ill-tempered  acts  of  Adelaide's. 
Becall  to  yourself  her  discontent  at  Bournemouth — ^the  very  sight 
of  her  was  an  annoyance ;  and  of  late,  her  mdependenoe-Hshe  comes 
aod  goes,  no  one  knows  when  and  where.  Instead  of  being  a 
comfort  and  pleasant  companion,  as  our  eldest  child  ought  to  be, 
she  behaves  Uke  an  unwilling  prisoner ;  and  all  this  I  intend  telling 
her,  without  any  more  delay." 

Mr«  Vivian  left  the  room  before  his  wife  could  make  another 
excuse,  and  directed  his  steps  upstairs  to  where  Adelaide  was  seated 
before  the  window  of  her  prettily  furnished  bed-room,  writii:^  a 
letter  to  her  dearest  Julia. 
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"  What  are  you  doing,  Adrioide  V*  began  Mr.  Yivian. 

"  I  am  writmg  to  a  friend,"  she  relied.  > 

"I  have  been  seeking  yon,"  continued  her  father;  "ywtf 
mother  is  not  weQ.    I  have  sent  the  children  away  to  the  nuYsery." 

''Ib  sheiUagainr'  said  Adelaide,  ndfiing  her  brows;  ^'Isiippaee 
she  wants  me ;  I'll  come  dirdetly."  > 

"No;  she  does  not.  want  you  at  present.  -  I  wanked  to  say  to 
you,  Adelaide;,  that  you  ought  to  assist  hw  mote  than  you  do." 
.    ''What  can  I  da  morel'*  exclaimed  Adelaide^  in  an  aggrieved 
tone;  '' like  everybody  else  in  the  house,  I  am  always  at  her  beck 
and  call" 

''  She  wearies  herself  with  teaching  yoiu:  sistears ;  you  could  well 
afford  them  twoThours  a  day,  ^d  I  have  just  now  told  her  I  will 
not  see  her  do  it  again." 

'^No,  papa,"  said  Adelaide,  angrily ;  "  I  cannot  tie  myself  with 
those  tiresome  little  things ;  I  hate  teaching/' 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  you  should  do  so,"  said  A&.  Vivian» 
who,  having  promised  his  wife  that  he  would  keep  his  temper,  took 
great  credit  to  himself  for  so  doing.  ''  But  you  can  soon  ovejoome 
your  dislike.  It  is  your  duty,  as  an  eldest  daughter — ^you  have  beea 
at  home,  as  a  mere  visitor,  long  enough ;  ioc  tbd  future  I  eizpeot 
you  to  identify  yourself  with  the  feunily.  Consult  with  your  motbeir 
about  the  children,  and  after  tr^-morrow  I  expect  that  you  will  take 
their  lessons,  and  that  your  mother  is  relieved  from  all  exertion*  as 
the  doctors  desired  that  die  should  be/' 

"  Tou  expect  from  me,  papa,"  said  Adelaide,  standing  up,  and 
looking  at  him  with  defiance,  ''  what  you  will  never  get.  I  have 
no  idea,  of  being  converted  into  a  fE^mily  drudge,  to  wait  upbn  a 
step^mother  and  her  children." 

*'  la  it  such  a  wonderful  thing  to  require  an  elder  girl  to  tea^h 
the  younger  ones  ?"  inquired  her  father. 

*-  Gbvemesses  are  to  be  had  for  money,"  retorted  his  daughter, 
''and  I  should  think  your  income  could  afford  one.  At  any  rate^  I 
do  not  choose  to  act  the  part  of  on<d  to  Ifrs.  Vivian's  childien.  I 
have  rights,  and  those  rights  shall  be  respected,  so  long  as  I  .ain  an 
inmate  of  this  house." 

*'  Miss  Vivian  I"  said  hor  fibther^  white  with  supprassed  tage,  *'  I 
win  bandy  words  with  you  no  longer ;  your  insolence,  both  to  myself 
and  to  Mrs.  Vivian,  have  been  unbearable  &r  some  tioie ;  you  owe  it 
to  her  forbearance  that  I  have  ndt  resented  it  fiooher.  You  were 
welcbmed  from  school  with  kindness,  every  freedom  and  indulgence 
provided  for  you;  we  looked  to  have  pleasure  in  your  sooietj]^ — 
you've  returned  our  kindness  with  pride  and  insolence ;  and  aS  1^  first 
step,  I  insist  oii  yoar  offering  to  teach  the  children,  and  showing:  Jiik 
indi£farenc6  before  Mx8»  Vivian.  Jdareyo/U  totdhse(  if  yondoiyoa 
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may  find  yourself  a  borne  a^  soon  as  you  can,  for  this  one  diall  not 
remain  open  to  you.  I  will  know  whether  I  am  master  in  my  own 
house  or  notw" 

Adelaide  stared  at  him  with  defiance,  until  he  left  the  room,  and 
tben;8he  laid  her  head  on  h^  table,  and  wept  passionate  tears. 

Luncheon  was  a  silent  meal.  Mrs.  Vivian  had  gone  ta  her 
room.  Ajjelaide's  eyes  were  swollen,  with  weeping,  and  Mr.  Yivian 
read  the  paper.  Adelaide's  heart  was  fall  of  resentment;  she  .felt  A^ 
imist  yield,  for  she  had  little  doubt  her  father  would  carry  his  threat 
into  execution,  and  she  should  find  herself  boarded  at  some  school^  or 
in  some  similar  place,  if  she  did  not.  ^'It  all  comes  bom  his 
infstuation  fat  that  hateful  woman ;  die  puts  him  up  to  h,  and 
makes  beliere  to  soothe  him  down !" 

There  was  one  ear  would  listen  to  her  sorrows,  and  sympathise 
with  them,  and  at  fiyar  o'clock  Adelaide  hastened  to  seek  that  ear. 
In  an  instant  the  eye  of  love  discovered  the  traces  of  tears  on  the 
&oe  of  his  companion,  and  insisted  on  knowing  the  cause.      • 

^'  Oh,  Boger !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  so  ill-used — so  miserable^ 
my  home  is  wretched !  If  it  were  not  for  you  I  would  drown  myself^, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  hateful  existenoe!"  and  then,  in  highly* 
coknored  terms,  she  described  the  scene  of  the  morning  with  her 
&ther. 

Roger  listened,  and  of  course  her  wends  were  Gospel  truth  to 
him, 

*'  I  will  not  do  it !"  she  exclaimed,  ihe  tears  flowing  a&esh  from 
her  eyes— **  it  is  cruel,  unjust  of  them,  to  insist  upon  it." 

Roger  never  could  endure  the  sight  of  tears,  even  when  they 
had  been  the  quiet  tears  of  Ids  little  sister,  and  the  violence  ot 
Adelaide's  grief  overpowered  him, — ^to  see  her  weep,  her  siiffisr,  near 
whom  pain  or  sorrow  ought  never  to  apptoach,  end  to  be  powerless 
to  assiBt,  almost  maddened  him. 

*'Oh,  Boger!"  continued  Adelaide,  *^  I  must  go  to  thathate- 
flil  home  again,  to  encounter  black  looks  and  unkind  words.  If 
(inly  you  were  near  me  always  I" 

•♦What  wad  I  give  if  it  might  be — ^if  I  might  tak*  you  to  a 
borne,  humble  though  it  were,  where  naught  but  love,  and  smiles, 
and  fond  greetings  should  be  around  you ;  where  I  might  live  to 
mak'  you  happy,  as  ye  deserve  to  be ;  wh^re  I  might  dream  hj 
night  of  how  I  could  minister  and  serve  ye  by  day  I " 

^'That  would  be  happiness,"  said  Adelaide,  through  her  tearst 
'^^a&d  why  may  it  not  be  t  why.  must  both  be  miserable,  when  both 
m^t  have  happiness  V ' 

**  My  only  fears  are  for  ye.  In  your  innocence  and  your  goodness, 
ye  diima  ken  what  the  trials  of  our  work-a-day  world  are ;  and  if 
f^  wet^  mine,  I  couldna  i^ield  ye  frae  them  all.    Ye  ken  we  maun. 
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be  poor,  aild  the  comforts  ye  hae  now,  may  be,  I  cotddna  get 'en 
all — ^yea,  though  I  were  to  work  late  and  early,  as  I  wad  gladly  do 
for  ye." 

^It  seems  to  me,"  said  Adelaide,  bitteriy,  "I  have  gilded 
misery.  Why  not  have  the  lot  you  have  so  often  painted  ?  I  don't 
dure  about  being  rich.  Therese  is  so  stupid,  I  could  do  better 
without  her.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  Velvet,  but  you  are  worth  them 
all ;  and  as  to  papa  and  Mrs.  Vivian — ^Roger,  I  hate  them  !'* 

''Hush!  hush!"  said  Roger,  alarmed  at  the  violence  of  her 
tone,  **  don't  ye  say  that  of  yer  ain  fayther.  Look  ye  here !  I 
have  said  it  mony  times,  and  I  say  it  once  more,  I  ken  nae  how  to 
live  wi'out  you,  but  I  wadna  think  of  mysel' ;  if  ye  wad  wed  wi* 
me — I  shudna  dare  speak  of  it  gin  ye  wama  sae  unhappy  up  at 
t*  Manor — ^but  gin  ye  :wad  wed  wi*  me,  I  will  love  you,  as  I  do 
now,  far  better  than  myseV ;  I  will  cherish  you  as  my  hearths  blude ; 
nae  wind  s'all  blaw  cauM  on  you  that  I  can  drive  away ;  nae  tear 
dim  yer  een  that  Roger  can  kiss  £rae  them.  I  s'all  e'en  feel  as  if  I 
carried  about  wi''  me  a  beauteous  angel  almost  too  rare  for  me  to 
look  upon ;  and  yet  I  canna  bid  ye  come,  for  we  maun  toil  together 
gin  ye  tak  up  wi'  me ;  and  maybe  sorrows  will  come,  and  we  s'all 
hae  to  bear  'em  togith^,  though  niver  ane  shall  reach  ye  till  it's  erst 
spent  itself  on  me.  Can  ye  come  1  I  love  ye  too  fondly  to  bid  ye 
ceme  gin  ye  can  bide  happi^  wi'  ony  else." 

**  Roger !  Roger !  I  must  be  your  wife  I  I  care  for  nothing  in 
the  wide  world  but  for  you !  Papa  shall  see  that  I  can  stiU  defy 
him  !"  answered  Adelaide,  leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Roger,  '*  Come,  then,  my  ain  precious  love, 
and  thentrengdi  of  my  right  arm  shall  be  your  cover,  and  in  the 
power  of  twa  loving  hearts  we'll  gang  forth,  and  be  a  matdi  for  t^ 
whole  wcrid,  if  it  rise  up  again  us !" 
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London  in  May. — what  an  ezcitemient I  what  a  continual 
whirl !  the  bright  sun,  the  bright  faces,  not  yet  worn  with  the  in* 
cessant  gaiety  of  a  London  season.  The  bright  trappings  of  the 
high-bred  horses,  the  fresh  liveries  of  the  well-appointed  servants^ 
the  continual  movement,  the  stir,  the  animation !  Such  hosts  o£ 
people  always  doing  something,  going  somewhere,  bent  on  pleasure, 
bent  on  business,  Imt  up  and  doing.  Even  oui  i&ii  and  delicate 
Eoglish  belles  shop  with  a  bnskness  and  alacrity  undreamt  of  by 
Hieir  respected  grandmother. 

The  whole  London  world  awake  to  take  their  shaie  in  the  race. 
Amusement  for  all  ages,  ior  the  upper  tea  thousand,  for  the  million ; 
music  iar  the  million,  music  for  connoisseurs.  Pictures,  picture^ 
galleries  I  but,  when  Z  think  of  the  way  in  which  the  fbase  arts  ace 
absolutely  thrust  under  the  noses  oi  the  British  public,  my  pea 
fajis  me.  Music !  one  might  listen  from  one  p.m.  till  one  a.m.^ 
and  there  would  still  be  the  last  strains  of  the  opera,  the  final 
chous  not  done  yet.  And  the  pictures  I — pictures,  till  your  eye 
gazes  vacantly  up  and  down  the  walls,  seeking  in  vain,  for  some 
spot  unoccupied  by  the  gilt  frames  and  chefB^d'ceimre  of  living 
artists^  Yes,  my  countrymen  paint  as  rapidly  as  they  do  ^ecji^ 
thing  else — on — on,  or  you  are  ousted,  a  laggard,  and  lost.  I 
saunter  up  the  MaU;  for  anything  I  eaie  for  all  this,  I  might 
be  a  veteran  of  eighty,  not  the  hero  of  a  thousand  fights*-' 
no,  f(nr  Inever  possessed  any  sword  but  a  volunteer's,  and  the  service 
knows  they  are  always  sheathed.  I  saunter  up  the  Mall  thinking 
I  have  that  old-fashioned  complaint  called  ^'the  spleen"  by  such 
old-fashioned  writers  as  Addison  and  Steele,  and  imagine  it  consisted 
of  general  bad  temper  and  despondency.  Fancy  myself  a  butt  for 
the  dub  windows ;  know  I  must  be  walking  with  a  hang-dog  air; 
fttr  my  state  is  readable,  from  the  crown  of  my  hat  to  the  tips  of 
my  boots;  and  yet  my  sister  said,  only  yesterday,  ''You  dear, 
luuidiiome  darling,  here's  a  tobacco-pouch  for  you ;  its  your  burth.. 
day,  and  you're  twenty-five  .^"  I've  been  spotted  by  the  dowagera 
^  have  heard  of  my  £6,000  a.year,  till  I  hate  the  whole  chape- 
loaning  dodge,  and  if  once  possessed  of  the  charming  Araminta 
shookl  consider  myself  eternally  blest,  and  retire  with  her  and 
untold  bliss  to  the  home  of  my  ancestors  in  Blankshire.  But,  alas  1 
that  I  should  live  to  feel  it,  Ihe  loved  one  of  my  dreams  has  turned 
caftiekraB,  coquettish,  har  ways  totally  unintelligible  to  a  poor  mat. 
tiE4>£>&ct  kmr.. 
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The  loves  of  the  poets — histories,  romances — all  rush  throu^ 
my  imagination,  but  I  can't  find  a  similar  case.  Matilda  of 
Flanders  would  not  listen  to  William  the  Conqueror's  suit  till  he 
had  beaten  her  severely.  Times  may  be  altered  since  then,  but  I 
think  women  are  as  tricky  and  uncertain  as  ever  they  were.  **  A 
man  knows  not  where  to  have  her,"  is  still  a  true  saying.  Will 
Shakespeare  draws  a  picture  of  a  lover  *' sighing  like  a  furnace/* 
and  inditing  a  soimet  to  his  mistress's  eyebrows ;  and  Wordsworth 
found  them — 

**  In  our  hours  of  omo, 
Uncertain,  ooy,  and  hard  to  please.*' 

If  all  these,  great  men  found  the  fau:  so  difficult  to  woo,  no  wonder 
Fm  reduced  to  despair.  'Tisn't  the  fashion  to  sigh  now-a-days ; 
girls  laugh  at  unhappy  lovers.  I  think  that  old  cheat,  Ninon  de 
TEnclos,  in  her  letters  to  that  young  goose,  Le  Marquis  de  Sevigne, 
on  the  art  of  courtship,  advised  him  to  treat  the  scornful  fair  one 
with  seeming  indifference.  That  was  her  receipt,  and  she  ought  fo 
have  known  something  about  It.  I'll  pretend  to  cut  Araminta ; 
she  shall  decide  between  me  and  that  arrant  snob,  Fitzhugh,  of  the 
Horse  Guards  Blue. 

If  she  won*t  have  me,  I  think  I'll  turn  my  mind  to  exploring, 
like  Sir  Samuel  Baker  —  but  where  find  a  devoted  Lady  B.1 
Try  and  discover  an  impassable  passage,  like  Milton — but  wh^re 
find  a  devoted  Cheadle?  '  Full  of '  tormenting  thoughts,  hating 
myself,  trying  to  hate  Araminta,  I  mechanically  find  myself  walking 
up  the  broad  stone  steps  that  lead  to  fame  and  the  Royal  Academy ; 
gaze  in  a  melancholy  way  at  the  luckless  fountains  pretending  to 
glitter  in  the  sun,  envy  the  hearts  of  Landseer's  lions,  toss  in  my 
shilling,  and  On — on,  to  gaze  on  beauty  and  art  collected  together 
— some  on  the  walls,  some  on  the  floors.  Beauty's  self  surveyii^ 
beadty — ah !  how  dazzling  to  the  eye  1  Perhaps  among  them  I 
may  find  my  Araminta.  Blest  invention,  those  chignons ;  I^otild 
know  Araminta^s  in  a  thousand.  Catalogue  in  hand,  I  try  to  look 
at  the  pictures,  but  my  eyes  roam  continually  in  search  of  Ara- 
minta^ Beautiful  faces  pass  by  me — I  heed  them  not.  If  Apelles 
'  were  to  revive  as  a  Royal  Academician,  I  fear  I  should  stiU:  look 
for  nothing  but  Araminta's  beauties.  On  and  on,  wearily  on,  wlieu 
my  eye  fastens  greedily  on  a  bright  golden  chignon. 

**  Araminta,  by  Jove  !"  Indifferent  dodge  to  the  winds.  I  join 
flie  fair ;  her  dainty  finger  points  to  the  catalogue — "  Clouelly,  by 
Hook.".  I  gaze,  she  gazes,  we  both  gaze — first  at  one  another, then 
at  Hook's  picture.  The  process  repeated  several  times,  glances 
**  con  rapiti,"  **  con  amore,"  **  con  fuoco."  '*  A  lovely  spot,"  say$ 
Araminta.  I  whisper  in  her  ear,  "  A  lovely  spot  for  a  wedffing 
tour."    More  glances,  intense  blue  of  Hook's  sea  dulled  by  tibud 
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blue  of  Araminta's  eyes,  when  firom  their  lids  a  heavy  tear  fell  on 
my  coat-sleeve.  Blest  sensibility!  you  are  not  altogether  gone 
out  of  feshion.  Araminta  became  mine,  and  in  such  loving  company 
I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  North  Devon. 

Those  lovers  of  rural  scenery,  bold  cliflfs,  and  projecting  head- 
lands, who  have  not  visited  the  north  coast  of  Devon,  will  find 
beauties  rarely  suVpassed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bideford,  Clonelly, 
and  Hartland  Point.  While  Lynton  and  Lynmouth  are  familiar  to 
every  tourist,  the  beauties  of  Bideford,  Northam,  and  Clonelly  are 
comparatively  unknown,  althouglx  Kingsley  has  sung  its  praises, 
and  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  tale,  **  Westward  Ho !"  at  the  village 
of  Northam,  in  whose  ancient  churchyard  he  found  the  silent 
though  speaking  gravestones  of  the  dead  heroes.  The  railway  from 
'  Exeter  to  Bideford  is  cut  through  very  pretty  scenery,  and  for  the 
last  part  of  the  journey  the  eyes  can  feast  on  the  broad  river 
Torridge,  flowing  close  by  the  lines.  The  old  town  of  Bideford  is 
pretty  and  quaint,  with  its  ancient  church,  and  still  more  ancient 
bridge,  so  narrow  that  there  is  only  room  for  one  vehicle  to  pass 
over  it  at  a  time ;  the  river  over  which  it  spans  is  broad  and  clear, 
and  in  its  bright,  smiling  ws^rs  the  salmon  gambol  and  frolic. 
The  Torriige  salmon  is  considered  the  finast  in  Devonshire.  Those 
who  like  to  take  boat  from  Bideford,  and,  basking  in  the  summer 
sun,  row  idly  up  the  river  to  Weir  Qiflford,  will  find  endless  beauties 
on  its  banks,  and  rare  studies  for  the  pencil  and  brush.  About 
three  miles  from  Bideford  is  the  wond^ful  strip  of  shore  known 
by  the  name  of  the  PebUe  Bridge  —  a  bold,  rocky  headland, 
where  the  sea  dashes  and  foams  with  unceasing  vigour.  The 
pebbles  are  of  huge  sisse,  round  and  oblong,  of  a  dull  leaden  colour 
unmixed  with  shingle.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  very  dangerous  for 
navigation,  and  vessels  are  frequently  stranded  crossing  the  Bideford 
Bar.  Close  by  the  Pebble  Bridge,  which  leaves  oflF  quite  abruptly, 
there  is  some  low  marshy  grassland,  on  which  the  sea  is  continually 
encroaching;  on  this  marsh  is  stationed  the  lifeboat,  which  is 
often  wanted  on  this  rough  sea.  Opposite  to  the  Pebble  Bridge, 
and  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  lies  ^e  little  island  called  Lundy 
Island,  from  the  name  of  its  original  proprietor — ^a  veiy  speck  in 
the  ocean,  and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  mainland  in 
Btormy  weather.  The  country  people  tell  a  stoiy  that  Mrs.  Lundy, 
happening  to  break  her  leg  during  a  storm,  was  obliged  to  wait 
several  days,  till  the  sea  was  calm  enough  to  allow  the  doctor  to 
oome  over  and  set  it.  Between  the  Pebble  Bridge  and  Hartland 
Point  lies  the  little  bay  in  which  nestles  the  fishing  village  of 
Clonelly.  Picturesque  and  unique,  and  entirely  complete  in  itself, 
its  beauties  cannot  be  matched  in  England.    The  kte  proprietor 
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Sir  Hamlin  WilliamB,  guBidad  its  pnm^ye  simplaoily  with  jonlwrn 
caxe;  «&d  CToept  asi  oocaiusnal  «iDBarmQr  towist,  wboee  steps  lad 
Mmlo  this  hidden  qpot, &w  tteaageis ezplora  its  beautiat,  «r  imtm 
dealings  with  its  aiaoiple  ixdudDitaots.  Visik&notea  they  am,  and 
fishennen  they  were,  ajod  always  will  be ;  toilers  of  the  deep,  a 
people  separate  from  oliier  people,  of  lemaricaUe  personal  faeatity, 
and  all  of  the  same  tgfpe,  aooounted  far  by  their  constasit  inter- 
marriages ;  it  is  the  rarast  ew«nt  for  a  dottelly  aitta  or  woooaa  it> 
seek  their  portneis  oat  of  ik»  «uil  community.  Olonelly  I — fvfao 
eomld  sing  its  beautise  f^-who,  wxtibi  pen,  however  j^phio,  deeonbe 
its  siinple  graadenr,  what  pencil  trase  its  ragged,  aMubomul  diffs  ! 
nse  entire  vilbige  is  the  psoperty  of  Mps.  Fane.  Sir  Haoilyii 
Williams,  d3riBg  without  male  heirs,  this  pr^>evty  desoended  to  his 
daughter,  wift  of  Colonel  Fane.  The  only  access  to  the  village -by 
land  is  Ihrough  the  epl^odid  domain.  Pedestrians  axe  allowed  to 
'  wander  through  Ihe  jmrk,  but  no  hired  carriages  are  permitted  to 
drive  on  the  Hobby-— a  favourite  road,  out  to  show  the  various 
landscape  beauties.  No  high  road  skirts  the  suburbs  of  this  vetired 
villi^e ;  no  postnaian's  horn,  no  stage-coach  rolls  past,  to  give  a 
gossip  &r  the  idle :  one  might  walk  on  the  greensward  of  the  park, 
and  pass  unheeded  the  small  swing  gate  that  leads  you  to  the 
village  of  Clonelly.  Once  through  the  gate,  one  looks  down  on«  a 
steep  declivity  of  small  dweUings,  of  all  siaes  and  shapes,  plantsd 
here  and  there — first  scattered  among  the  q>le(ndid  trees  and  bushy 
dirubs  which  bound  the  lordly  park,  then  the  eye  ga2seB  on  and  oa^ 
still  lower  and  lower  down  the  ste^  incline,  till  it  zests  at  last  on 
the  bright  blue  waters,  sometimes  seatoe  moved  by  a  ripple,  the 
fishing-boats  riding  easily  on  t^ieir  cables—^  other  times  the  fiaiioe 
waves  bdiing  and  surging  against  the  wooden  jetty,  till  its  old 
timbers  seem  tbreat^aed  with  destruction.  Nothing  can  give  an 
idea  of  the  narrow  space  occupied  by  the  jetty  and  landing^taixs ; 
the  huge,  overhanging  difBs  look  n^y  to  dose  over  and  bury  the 
village. 

But'to  go  back  to  the  gate  through  which  the  pedestrian  isaop. 
posed  to  enter  this  romantic  village.  The  gate,  without  look  or 
bolt,  swings  bad:,  and  the  grassy  path,  thickly  surrounded  by 
underwood,  leads,  first,  to  the  seat  of  learning,  the  village  school,  a 
k>w  dwelling,  the  dark  foUage  of  the  myrtle  growing  to  the  xooL 
Turning  askle  fromthe  schooUiouse^  the  descent  begins,  so  lajiidly 
that  in  places  rough  steps  have  be^a  cut  in  the  rock,  and  it  -wants  a 
skilfal  walker  to  get  roimd  the  sharp,  rugged  cocneis  of  the  ill<.paved 
street.  At  last  on  the  jetty,  the  tiny  bay  at  your  fset,  the  high 
chffis  dosing  romui,  the  bri^t  blue  sky  evexhead,  truly  it  isihe 
Boene  fora  painter,  the  scene  iDr  a  poet !    Here  one  might  ang^ 
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far  ttl  iixaea^  irhtm  tbe  fishizig^boato  are  abamt,  the  wWle  mate 
population  dmppeais.  Porhaps  the  reader,  who  may  not  ham 
peoetcatad  these  nnfamiUmr  soeQes,  might  expect  the  iobabitanAs  to 
be  rugged  and  rovgh-loc^ng,  like  their  rugged  home ;  on  the  qoq.. 
trary*  the  men  of  Glonelly  harve  a  '*  physique  "  entirely  their  oimi. 
Soft,  dazk  hair,  large,  duk,  melancdioly  eyes,  bright  Gompleaivia, 
anda  ganeral  air  of  refinement— -altogether  a  far  naqperior  tyfa  to 
tilt  usual  agriealtund  labourer.  The  man,  following  their  oooopa* 
tien  «»f  fi^Mrmen,  visit  other  villagefit  but  they  alway  return  satis, 
fied  wiith  d!iair  oi»l  The  women  scaccdy  aver  leavie  thair  homes ; 
Aey  look  all  of  one  feunily — accounted  for  by  their  continual  inter, 
maniagea.  The  church  is  in  the  park,  and  close  to  the  mansion ; 
the  villagers,  therefore,  once  in  the  week,  breathe  the  air  of  t^e 
Mgh  ground,  and,  comii^  out  of  their  nutshell,  may  enjoy  the 
space — ^the  grassy  park,  the  fine  trees,  and  distant  views— a  change 
for  the  inhalatants  of  those  tiny  cottages,  where  neighbours  oould 
shake  hands  out  of  window.  There  is  no  misery,  no  want;  the 
able-bodied  men  earn  enough  for  their  support,  and  drunkenness  is 
ahnost  unknown  in  this  secluded  comer  of  the  world.  Certainly, 
to  these  people  may  be  applied  the  words  of  the  poet — 


'  Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go  ;** 


bat  nothing  touches  them — no  bad  harvests,  no  uncertain  crops ;  as 
long  as  the  sea  contains  her  milUoiui  and  tens  of  millions,  their 
trade  will  never  fail.  He  who  has  once  visited  Clonelly,  if  nature 
has  charms  for  his  eyes,  will  assuredly  never  forget  its  striking 
individuality.  Hook,  the  artist,  painted  a  picture  of  it  for  the 
Boyal  Academy ;  but  even  he  failed  to  do  the  subject  justice. 

Once  more  in  the  outer  world,  with  the  gates  of  Clonelly  Court 
closed,  the  tourist  can  turn  his  steps  to  the  village  of  Northam, 
which  cannot  rival  its  neighbour  in  beauty  of  scenery,  but  was 
made  fekmous  by  Charles  Kingsley,  who,  while  Curate  at  Clonelly, 
sauntered  through  the  old  churchyard  at  Northam,  and  among  the 
gravestones  of  the  departed  Leighs,  wove  out  his  tale  of  '^  West. 
ward  HoT'  Just  outside  the  village  stands  a  low,  smiling  farm- 
house—Borough House,  by  name — ^formerly  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Lei^h.  Kingsley  peopled  the  old  rooms  with  men 
and  women,  and  wrote  of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  till  their  names 
have  almost  become  a  household  word.  Taken  with  the  quaint 
beauty  of  the  old  farmhouse,  one  sunny  morning  I  planted  my 
Gamp.8tool,  and  prepared  to  sketch  it  The  fanner's  wife,  old  Mrs. 
Partridge,  came  to  view  my  labours,  and  volunteered,  ''Many 's  the 
artist  have  come  and  drawn  this  house,  but  no  one  has  ever  drawn 
it  Sat  me.'*  I  took  the  hint,  and  a  rough  water-colour  drawing 
now  hangs  in  her  best  parlour.     This  hospitable  woman  offers  her 
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visitors  unrivalled  Devonshire  cream,  and  is  as  proud  of  her  dairy  as 
she  is  of  the  historical  beauties  of  her  seven-gabled  house. 

For  those  tourists  who,  while  heartily  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
nature,  are  not  averse  to  good  cheer,  and  find  their  appetites 
sharpened  by  the  bracing  sea-air,  I  may  mention  tiiat  they  wiU  find 
evjery  comfort  in  the  **  Westward  Ho  !**  hotel,  recently  built,  ju«t 
alK)ve  the  Pebble  Bridge.  Its  visitors  may  revel  in  every  80it 
of  bath,  hot,  cold,  and  swimming-baths,  and  two  large  pools  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  over  which  the  tide  washes^-^no  mean  inducement  for 
Englishmen,  who  rival  the  men  of  the  East  in  their  love  of  water. 
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W«  haye  all  our  sta-ong  points  and  our  vulnerable  ones — the  liml?s 

that  are  stout  and  those  that  yield  at  the  critical  time.     My  weak. 

nees  is  muffins :  they  are  my  pet  and  irresistible  vanity.    They  are 

poirerfol  for  renewng  old  friendships.     They  put  an  end  to  petty 

enmities — ^the  coolnesses  that  date  from  supposed  slights.     You 

are  at  open  war  with  Bobingon.  (about  that  trust  money).     On 

Tuesday  you  meet  him  in  Piccadilly,  and  he  is  walking  wiUi  your 

friend  Jones.     "  How-d'ye  do,  Jones  T*  but  J.  averts  his  head.     A 

cut — a  cut  direct.     You  meet  him  next  day  in  the  City,  and  you 

pass  by  on  the  other  side.     **  Two  can  play  at  that  game,"  you 

mutter,  flushed  with  the  delight  of  your  own  victory.     They  can  ; 

and  Jones,  coming  out  the  next  evening  on  the  Kensington  omnibus, 

sits  next  you,  and  talks  all  the  time  to  Hetley,  whom  you  know  he 

thinks  a  bore — ^he  has  told  you  so  often.     Afterwards  you  begin  to 

think  that,  perhaps,  it's  all  a  mistake  :  he  may  not  have  seen  you 

that  day  in  Piccadilly — ^he's  very  near-sighted  ;  or  it  may  not  have 

been  him,  and,  now  that  you  think  of  it,  he's  not  on  terms  with 

Robinson :  it  could  not  have  been  him.     You  must  try  and  make 

matters  smooth  again.     Coming  out  on  the  omnibus  that  night,  you 

see  him  in  front,  talking  to  the  driver.     You  get  up,  and,  sitting 

behind  him,  you  tap  him  on  the  shoulder  :  **  Halloo,  Jones !  how  do 

you  get  on  these  times  ?     Why,  it's  a  week  of  Sundays  since  I've 

seen  you !    Give  us  a  call  sometime,  will  you  ?     Come  to-night,  and 

have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  mufSn.'-  -  And  thus  amity  is  restored,  and 

Jones's  just  wrath  mollified — 

Farre  pio  et  ealiente  mica. 

Dinners  are  excellent  things  in  their  way,  but  a  formality  and 
decorum  surrounds  them,  and  talking  becomes  a  duty,  or  listening 
a  bore.  You  are  not  deceived  :  you  know  it  is  a  sham.  Your 
dinner  puts  your  host  to  more  expense  than  it  would  cost  you  to 
get  a  good  dinner — to  more  expense  than  he  generally  goes  to  for 
his  own ;  and  you  feel  something  is  expected  from  you,  you  must 
be  agreeable. 

Where  can  there  be  enjoyment, when  the  congregation  of  feeders 
have  to  cater  for  each  other's  intellectual  food  ?  — when  talk,  instead 
of  heightening  the  liberal  relishes  of  the  feast,  and  assisting  the 
beautiful  functions  of  digestion,  degenerates  into  mere  food  for  the 
mind,  or  wit,  or  instructive  conversation.  I  hate  to  laugh  when  I 
am  enjoying  myself. 

There  is  no  formality  about  a  muffin :  no  effort,  no  actiag  of 
lies.   It  causes  its  own  conversation,  leading  the  way  from  one  quiet 
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souroe  of  intercliaiige  to  another.  Attic  salt  ^is  quite  out  of  place 
here,  and  politics  are  as  incongruous  as  wit.  You  cannot  fancy  an 
agreeable  man,  or  a  Parliamentary  man  at  our  tea-table.  He  would 
show  as  unfitly  as  a  ballet-dancer  on  'Change.  Think  of  it  for  a 
moment,  and  you'll  see  the  absurdity  of  €he  thing.  Fancy  a  red. 
hot  politician  let  loose  upon  you,  and  making  his  explanations 
during  the  fstvOurite  meal.  You  have  been  listening  to  bim  while 
tliegr  were  being  toasted,  buttered,  put  before  the  fire ;  they  are  now 
on  the  table,  getting  cold ;  your  tea  is  poured  out,  and  still  he  goes 
on ;  will  nothmg  stop  him  t  As  a  last  appeal,  you  raise  the  cover 
of  the  muffineer ;  the  imprisoned  warmth  densifies  the  air  for  a 
moment;  it  passes  away,  and  there  they  are,  beautiful  in  form, 
beautiful  in  colour,  the  hard  browns  and  the  gritty  blacks  softened 
by  the  butter,  and  shaded  off  to  a  lovely  Turner  sunset-orange. 
Even  he  cannot  resist  them :  he  fiddles  witii  his  fork,  toys  witii  ^e 
removal  of  the  top  half— but  the  love  of  his  country  is  strong  "upon 
him.  "The  reason  I  stick  to  Mr.  Oladstone  is  thiah-"  ■* Per- 
haps," says  your  daughter,  in  perfect  innocence,  *'  perhaps  you'd 
prefer  the  other  side,  Mr.  Blank ;  you^d  get  more  butter  with  it.**  ■ 
My  weakness  for  muffins  dates  as  far  back  as  when  I  was  at 
school.  I  well  remember  how  the  hebdomadal  funds  of  myself  and 
three  friends  were  hoarded  throu^  two  successive  Saturdays — our  ac- 
cumulative  energy  could  not  rise  to  greater  abstinence-^and  a  great 
fbast  or  **  conflurgis"  was  recommended.  We  decided  it  AouH  take 
place  at  half-past  ten  at  night,  in  the  head  class-room.  This  was  a 
small  apartment,  about  the  size  of  a  scullery,  and  not  unl&e  one  in  its 
cheerlessness.  You  entered  it  from  the  school-room  proper,  a 
perfect  marvel  of  discomfort,  and,  as  it  images  itsdf  to  my 
recollection  now,  about  the  siase  of  Westminster  Hall,  over  Aese 
rooms  were  the  dormitories.  We  selected  the  small  room,  because 
we  were  less  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and  because  it  had  a  &e.  I 
rather  think  now,  we  would  have  been  afraid  to  have  sat  in  such 
small  numbers  in  the  midst  of  that  great  wilderness  of  a  room  ;  our 
eonviviality  would  have  been  sobered,  if  not  quite  extenninated,  by 
the  dreaiy  eerie  vastness  which  surrounded  us.  Whatever  induced 
it,  we  fifually  decided  upon  the  little  room,  and  that  being  fixed, 
there  waa  nothing  to  do  except  to  lay  in  the  necessary  provisionfl. 
Two  of  the  party  (both  in  the  army  now),  manfully  gave  up  their 
dinner,  and,  well- wrapped  m  great-coats,  slunk  down  to  the  town 
with  our  invited  hoardings.  We — ^I  and  the  present  rector  of  B  ■■ 
remained  behind,  charged  with  the  difficult  job  of  removii^, 
umioticed,  forks,  spoons,  plates,  mugs,  &c.,  and  a  kettle.  Tb»  ktf^ 
was  the  great  difficulty,  but  even  it  was  surmounted ;  send  we 
meamged  to  convey  it  through  Ihe  sdiod-room  after  dinner,  without 
much  suspidon.     It  was  a  small  kettle :  I  put  it  in  my  cap,  aaS 
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dnmzig  aoothflr  arer  it,  wxapfped  the  whole  in  a  gceaX,  ooaL  In 
my  pockete  were  four  q)oons,  and  a  miig»  and  under  mjr  waistcoat, 
a  ia^  Uue  plaie :  Leeson  follawed  with  the  Teat  of  the  crockery, 
and  the  cth^  things.  When  we  got  to  our  preasea,  we  at  once 
unloaded,  and  found  everything  all  right,  except  that  he  havijog 
hnnight  epoons  m  well  as  I,  we  had  eight  apoooa  and  no  forks — 
there  was  also  only  one  mug  for  ihe  four  of  ua*  A  more  difficult 
journey  acvoaa  the  a chool-room  (wheee  the  boya  were  playing 
hlind,inaa*8»buff)  was  Swete's  aiulj  Briaooe's.  These  embryo 
atotegista — ^keeping  clear  of  dangeroua  contacta-^made  their  way 
aaUy  to  the  dark  comer  o£  the  room,  where,  at  our  open  presses, 
we  waited  for  them.  One  shelf  had  been  devoted  to  the  plates, 
nsga — ^I  mean,  mug — spoons,  and  kettle ;  &om  the  other,  everything 
had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  expected  dainties.  Then 
Swete,  hosa  under  his  great-coat,  which  was  dripping  with  juice, 
pR)duced  an  apple  tart,  the  crust  somewhat  danuiged  in  the  carriage, 
chocolate,  and  butter.  BrisQoe  emptied  his  pockets,  and  laid  out^ 
lyen  the  shelf,  potted  shrimps,  caoidles,  a  dozen  muffins,  and  a  pot 
of  marmalade.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  bell  rang  for  study,  and  wa 
had  to  flat  to  our  work.  To  sit  to  it,  but  not  to  (b  it ;  they  could  not 
prevent  ua  thinking  of  the  feast  the  whole  time,  and  wishing  for  it» 
and  wondering  what  aort  of  taate  chocolate  would  have ;  and  when 
study  was  ovec,  they  could  not  prevent  ua  feeling  quite  guilty  at 
the  tea-table,  and  anxiously  ^V^inlriy^  howwe  were  to  get  back  the 
plates  and  mug  without  detection. 

Athall^paat  9  we  went  to  bed — I  renwnber  I  left  my  aocks  on ; 
asd  at  10  the  head  class  passed  up  the  dormitory  to  their  own 
bad-room ;  in  a  few  zuinutes  we  aaw  the  light  that  glinted  under 
tbeif  door-case  cease,  and  then  we  knew  that  the  time  had  atlast 
come.  We  dreased  quickly.  Poor  Leeaon  had  fallen  asleep;  he 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  had  been  awake  all  the  preceding  nigh^ 
thinking  of  the  ifeast ;  but  we  soon  shook  him  up.  We  took  our 
hoots  in  our  hands,  so  as  to  make  no  noise,  and  moved  down  the 
dormitory.  I  remember  to  this  day  the  solemn  chorus  of  snores 
that  rose  up  at  either  side  of  us,  the  heavy  atentorous  breathing,  ao 
regular  and  so  owfulf  and  I  remember  also  how  the  wind  would 
come  at  timea  in  great  gusts,  and  fall  upon  the  windows  and  shake 
the  saehea  over  our  heads.  We  made  our  way  down  the  ataircase, 
and,  groping  for  the  desks,  crossed  the  great  sdu)oLroom  till  we  got 
to  our  presses,  then  we  lit  a  couple  of  the  candles,  asd  took  mosa 
courage. 

I,  with  the  muffins  in  their  bag,  lit  a  candle  and  went  at  once 
into  the  head-room  to  see  if  the  fire  was  yet  lighting ;  it  was  all 
but  out ;  but  I  piled  up  the  cinders  that  had  beox  raked  down  and 
were  still  hot,  and  soon  had  a  clear  fixe.    The  others  followed.    The 
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kettle,  the  pie,  the  butter,  the  mn^,  the  potted  sfiiimpa,  said  IIm 
eight  spoons  iTere  tiitimphtimtly  btnded  upon  the  table.  Eadi 
assigned  to  himself  his  own  care,  and  I  Ih^i  m^e  my  nefCN 
regretted  selection  of  nraffins.  I  stuck  two  upon  the  handlea  H  a 
pair  of  spoons — ^forks  we  had  not,  and  the  knives  were  in  use 
scraping  tiiie  chocolate  and  quadrating  thetartr*-and«I  erouched  over 
the  fire  and  did  them. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  nearly  finished  the  second  baitch  ot  them 
that  a  sound  came  to  our  ears  that  stniok  terror  into  the  boldeM 
of  us.  We  heard  distinctly,  in  the  awful  silence  thai  the  fiwt 
vague  approach  created  amongst  us,  footsteps  as  of  people  groping 
about  the  large  room  outride.  We  held  our  breath,  covmd  the 
key.hole  to  prevent  the  light  being  seen,  and  listened  in  silent 
terror :  it  was  no  &ls6  alarm.  The  steps  approached  nearer  and 
nearer.  We  could  now  hear  the  sound  of  hands  feeling  for  the  desks, 
and  groping  along  the  waOs.  The  sounds  came  nearer  yet';  we 
Jieard  whispers.  They  came  nearer  and  nearer,  the  groping  hands 
touch  our  door ;  we  could  almost  distinguish  words  spoken.  Swete 
then  moved  on  tiptoe  to  the  table  and  blew  out  the  candles.  I^eeon 
scattered  the  cinders  that  I  had  raked  together,  and  we  sat  in  the 
dark.  We  could  heiur  them  outside  fingering  at  the  door,  they  had 
got  the  handle  at  last  We  waited  in  the  intensest  expectation ; 
still  we  could  hear  them  shuffling  about  outside  and  wfaisperii^. 
We  thought  we  caught  the  words,  '*  That'll  do !  Stop !  I'll  give  it 
another  twist." 

Terrified  with  some  indistinct  fear,  I  sat  by  the  extinguished 
fire,  not  knowing  what  to  dread.  They  could  not  be  the  masters  or 
ushers,  for  they  would  have  walked  at  once  into  the  room,  or  called 
to  us  to  open  the  door.  My  heart  grew  half  sick  with  fright,  when 
the  belief  forced  itself  upon  me  that  they  must  be-^ROBBBRs. 
Here  we  were,  then— the  four  of  us— in  a  room  where  there  was 
no  escape  and  no  means  of  getting  assistance,  separated  from  a 
gang  of  burglars  by  a  door — ^by  a  thin  deal  door  which  they  were 
in  the  act  of  forcing,  and  then  would  be  in  npoa  us  in  a  moment — 
when  they  had  given  it  another  twist  I 

We  sat  still  there,  wondering  what  was  the  delay ;  our  mindtt, 
tense  with  the  deferred  terror,  and  then  we  heard  a  low  ringing 
laugh — a  subdued  laugh  with  mischief  in  it.  There  was  sometfaing 
very  weird  in  the  way  this  broke  upon  us,  aswe  sat  in  the  dark  there, 
our  minds  filled  with  undefined  apprdiension.  Soon  after  we  heard 
the  steps  again,  through[the  vast  room  outside,  the  footliedls  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  till  they  "wece  lost  in  the  distance.  We*  remained 
perfectly  BtiU,  fearful  to  raise  our  voices,  puzzled  by  this  sudden 
retreat.  In  a  little  time  we  could  hear  the  steps  again,  but  3m>w 
over  our  heads  in  the  dormitc^  upstairs.     Then  they  ceased,  and 
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etidcyifauig  was- quiet.  lieeaon  bioke  the  silance  with  a  whisper ; 
we  jkH  to^  heart  then  and  spoke,  but  we  <x>uld  not  guess  what  had 
happeEoed.  At  ket,  screwing  up  such  coura^  aa  we  were  jointly 
seised  of»  aivd  groping  to  the  door  we  pushed  back  the  latch  ajod 
tugged  at  the  handle ;  it  opeDed  two  or  three  inches  to  our  pressure 
but  no  more^  we  were  tied  in* 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  truth  came  upon  me,  and  I  remenw 
ber  to  this  day,  what  a  relief  it  was. to  the  others  when  I  told  them 
that  these  midnight  burglans  were  only  the  head-class  boys,  deter, 
mined  to  teach  us,  by  a  terrible  ocmsequence,  never  to  venture  into 
the  pceeincta  of  their  room.  This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the 
silent  a^qproach,  as  if  the  parties  themsdves  were  afiraid  of  being 
detected — of  the  overheard  sentence,  "  Stop  I  1*11  give  it  another 
twist"— of  the  laugh  that  aounded  so  eerily  to  us,  not  knowing 
what  to  lookibr ;  and  above  all,  of  the  footfalls  in  the  dormitory 
above,  heard  fcH:  a  moment,  and  then  heaard  no  more.  After  ovx 
late  terrors,  the  certainty  of  being  found  out  the  next  morning  was 
as  nothuig — ^at  all  events,  it  was  inevitable.  The  good  things  were 
befixe  us :  we  could  not  be  baulked  of  them.  What  share  of  those 
dainties  would  we  not  willingly  have  foregone  for  one  lucifer  match  ? 
Candles,  but  no  means  to  light  them ;  kettle,  but  no  appliance  of 
the  necessary  heat ;  cinders,  incandescent  so  lately,  but  now  we 
knew  not  where  was  that  Promethean  torch  that  could  their 
light  re-illumine.  What  would  we  not  have  given  for  a  single 
match  ?  There  was  no  help,  however,  and  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it— «at  least,  we  were  each  of  us  to  try  for  himself  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  we  did ;  but  it  was  tacitly  settled  that  the  tart — tiie 
most  costly  item  of  the  entertainment— should  be  allotted  according 
to  the  ori^nal  apportionment  of  the  shares.  With  this  important 
exception,  each  took  what  he  could.  Swete  got  the  potted  shrimps; 
Briscoe  the  marmalade ;  poor  Leeson,  rooting  among  what  was  left, 
upset  the  chocolate,  his  own  especial  prize,  which  he  had  pared  and 
powdered  with  such  care,  while  the  most  solid  but  least  fascinating' 
share  of  the  feast  fell  to  my  lot-^half  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  dozen 
mafiins. 

I  found  myself,  most  uneicpectedly,  occupying  the  strongest 
position ;  potted  shrimps  are  undoubtedly  a  great  delicacy,  and  the 
very  unfrequency  of  their  occurrence  at  ordinary  breakfasts  gives 
them  a'  peculiar  charm.  I  have  always  thought,  too,  that  those 
large  China  pots  in  which  they  are  so  carefully  made  up,  that  you 
have  not  the  fiaintest  hint  of  the  form  or  colour  of  the  delights  which 
theyindoee,  give  impulse  (by  their  impenetrable  secresy)  to  a 
curiosity  already  heightened  by  the  pictorial  design  with  which  the 
lid  is  decorated.  Masnnalade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  subject  of 
moie  catholic  appreciation ;  we  all  know  what  it  is,  and  its  taste  is 
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fcrnSliar  to  us  ;^  l>ut  tbough  it  does  not  neomnmid  itself  m  strongly 
to  our  imagination,  its  great  popularitj  is  not  inthout  botii  wei^t 
and  cause;  in  our  selection  of  the  materials  for  our  feast^  ire 
induded  it  from  the  very  beginning.  I  would  haye  thon^t^  there, 
fere,  tiiat  Briscoe  and  Swete  were  at  the  head  of  the  raoe — poor 
Leeson  was  manifestly  out  of  the  running ;  but  a  mconent's  thought 
convinced  them,  convinced  me,  and  will,  intelligent  reader,  oonvince 
you,  that  mine  was  really  the  best  selection. 

As  delicacies  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  potted 
shrimps  and  marmalade.  I  cannot  even  assign  to  one  a 
superiority  over  the  other — at  least  not  a  superiority 
hr  which  I  could  give  a  tenable  reason;  but  then  they  are, 
after  all,  only  delicacies.  They  are  exquisite  as  relishes,  they 
heighten  the  taste  and  stimulate  the  jaded  appetite,  they  ore 
the  best  of  sapers,  taking  the  edge  off  the  coarseness  of  common 
fare,  and  giving  a  nameless  gtaoe  to  the  simplest  and  most  oon- 
ventional  food  ;  but  beyond  that  they  camiot  go.  A  man  oaimot 
break&st  upon  potted  shrimps  alone.  Lundieon  is  necesssory  fat  some 
people — would  you  set  such  an  one  down  to  a  pot  of  marmalade. 

They  saw  my  strength  at  once,  and  a  treaty  was  brought  about 
upon  the  basis  of  an  equitable  division.  I  retained  the  four  muffins 
which  I  had  toasted  myself  and  distributed  the  remaining  eight 
amongst  the  others.  I  must  say  that  it  was  not  altogether  good, 
nature  that  led  me  to  hand  over  to  Leeson  the  share  of  dainties 
which  came  to  me  by  way  of  exchange.  I  think  it  was  then  that 
I  made  the  great  discovery  that  potted  fish  or  marmalade,  whether 
collectively  or  individually,  are  not  tasted  to  their  greatest  advantage 
upon  a  muffin.  I  contented  myself  with  my  own  four  already 
toasted  (which  I  had  to  butter  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon)  and  my 
share  of  the  tart.     I  left  the  other  delicacies  to  my  friends. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  dwell  longer  upon  the 
events  of  that  night.  I  might  tdl  you  how  poor  Swete  grew  pain. 
fully  thirsty  from  the  quantity  of  salted  fish  he  absorbed  in  the 
dark  there — ^how  Briscoe's  similar  attentions  to  the  marmalade  had 
produced  a  result  similar  in  kind,  though  less  intense  in  degree ; 
but  I  don't  think  I  could  describe  to  you  how  great  was  their  dis- 
appointment,  when,  going  to  the  kettle  to  slake  their  thirst,  they 
found  that  they  had  omitted  to  fill  it.  I  might  tell  you  how 
Leeson's  chocolate  was  detected  in  the  apples  of  the  tart — to  which, 
by  the  way,  it  imparted  a  very  peculiar  flavour^  how  the  poor 
f^low  grew  less  and  less  conversational,  and  we  finally  found  him 
lying  aaleepon  a  table  with  his  head  supported  by  the  mug — the  only 
use  to  which  it  had  been  applied.  To  this  condition  we  were  all 
leduoedatlast,  to  bring  all  the  forms  to  one  spot»  and,  havii^  heaped 
together  all  the  thin^  we  oould  ooUect  in  the  dark,  to  turn  them 
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into  pillows,  and  to  lie  down,  cold  and  wretched,  and  jaded.  And — 
oh,  dear  me ! — ^what  a  miserable  quartette  we  were,  when  "  the 
celestial  and  sleepless  traveller  "  looked  in  upon  us  the  next  morning 
at  cockcrow ;  close  in  his  wake  came  the  servant  to  lay  the  fire, 
he  cnt  the  cord  that  boimd  the  door,  and,  like  four  guilty  ghosts, 
we  glinmiered  silently  out  through  the  vast  school-room. 

I  pass  over  the  horrors  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Tour  muffin  should 
always  be  toasted  in  the  room  in  which  it  is  to  be  eaten  ;  the  greasy 
amenities  of  a  kitchen  do  not  harmonize  with  it,  nor  should  its 
gen^ons  warmth  be  repressed  by  the  chill  of  a  passage  through  a 
hall  or  a  staircase.  Tenison,  and  wild  fowl,  and  mutton  fircrm  Wales, 
freshly  caught  fish,  and  that  green  soup  wfaidi  is  as  milk  unto 
aldermen,  these  may  pass  through  the  manipulations'  of  the  cook, 
and  feel  the  efficacy  of  the  kitchen  fire ;  but  there  is  nothing  carnal 
about  a  muffin  that  it  should  go  through  the  purgstoty  of  the  base- 
ment  gtory.     I  hold  the  right  system  to  be  as  follows : — 

I.  The  young  people  should  toast  the  muffins,  kneeling  in 
couples,  before  the  fire. 

n.  No  children  under  the  age  of  17  should  be  admitted  to  the  room. 

m.  The  toasting  is  not  to  begin  till  the  urn  is  up,  and  mamma 
15  busy  making  the  tea. 

IV.  Papa,  who  is  resting  on  the  sofa,  after  the  fatigue  of  the 
dinneFy  is  on  no  account  to  be  awakened  till  his  own  muffin  is  pre- 
pared ;  it  is  to  be  the  last,  so  that  he  may  get  it  as  hot  as  possible. 

y.  No  one  is  to  say  that  anything  is  unfair. 

VI.  Every  one  is  to  remember  how  red  kneeling  over  the  fire 
makes  you. 

Who  would  compare  the  attractions  which  this  programme 
promises,  to  a  dinner  party,  with  the  risk,  the  almost  certainty,  of 
meeting  an  agreeable  person?  or  who  that  has  ever  heard  of  this 
code  would  think  of  a  muffin  subject  to  the  culinary  hands  of  the 
cook — ^without  a  shudder  ]  Ah  !  Marian,  Marian — if,  haply  this 
paper  should  meet  that  blue  eye  of  yoinrs — ^how  happy  were  those 
evenings  when  we  knelt  side  by  side  preparing  the  delicious 
delicacies  I  Even  now  I  could  be  content  so  to  kneel,  till  my  knees 
fretted  hollows  into  the  obdurate  hearthstone,  if  only,  as  in  those 
past  times,  I  might  worship  you  and  with  you. 

:  L.  w. 
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A  CITY  SKETCH 

I  AM  afraid  that  I  have  an  incorrigible  taste  for  loitering  about  low 
streets  and  inspecting  seedy  neighbourhoods  with  curious  eyes, 
which  explains  how  I  became  acquainted  with  Rascal  Road.  There 
is  nothing  specially  remarkable  about  Rascal  Road ;  tiie  houses  are 
Bs  dirty  and  imcomfortable,  the  beer-shops  as  numerous,  the  women 
as  dirty  and  slipshod,  the  men  as  sodden  and  degraded,  as  houses, 
men,  and  women  of  the  same  class  elsewhere. 

Rascal  Boad,  indeed,  can  boast  of  a  "fencing  "  crib,  and  occa- 
sionally  receives  a  visit  from  Detective  Lynx  in  consequence  thereof. 
With  dogs,  children,  and  fights,  Rascal  Road  abounds.  The  dogs 
are  canine,  flotsam  and  jetsam^  to  which  this  street  thinks  it  has  an 
inalienable  right ;  and  if  you  want  to  buy  or  lose  a  dog,  go  to  Rascal 
Road.  Bill  Sykes  is  lounging  .at  a  beer-house  window,  and  will 
consign  him  to  the  care  of  Nancy,  and  Fagin  shall  pat  him  on  the 
back,  and  t^he  Artful  Dodger  teach  him  so  many  tricks  that  in  a 
week  you  shall  not  recognise  your  own  lost  Bandyhewit.  Yonder 
is  the  artful  one,  imbibing  liquid  fire  in  the  **  Gaping  Goose,"  to  the 
tune  of  **  Champagne  Charlie,'*  and  many  more  of  Charles  Dickens' 
acquaintances  may  there  be  seen.  Mr.  Nodgett  is  waiting  for  some 
one  round  the  corner,  and  the  Artful  Dodg^  knows  it  full  well, 
and  glances  anxiously  thereat  from  tbne  to  time. 

Another  noticeable  thing  about  Rascal  Road*  is  a  long,  dirty 
piece  of  calico  sheeting,  against  which  are  pinned  various  amatory, 
bacchanalian,  comic,  sentimental,  and  indecent  songs  and  ballads, 
some  of  which  may  have  been  sung  at  the  ** Mermaid"  by  rare 
Ben,  whilst  others  are  of  the  greatest,  novelty.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
day,  I  suppose,  to  quote  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  on  the  relative  im. 
portance  of  law  and  ballad-making ;  that  celebrated  remark  has 
long  been  the  torment  of  magazine  readers,,  and  may  now  be  con- 
signed to  the  tomb  of  all  the,  Capulets,  along  with  Sidney's  com- 
panion saying  that  "Chevy-Chase"  operated  on  his  soul  like  a 
trumpet-blast,  *'  though  haply  sung  by  some  nidei,  blind  Crowder." 
Crowder,  Sir  PhiUp,  pray,  what  was  the  •  *  blind  old  man  of  Scio's 
rocky  isle  V  which  may  ser^  to  x^oiiiid  us  that  the  greatest  poem  the 
world  ever  saw  is  but  a  bundle  of  ballads  but  loosely  stnmg  together. 
Whatever  might  be  the  truth  of  Fletcher*s  saying  in  his  own  time, 
it  has  no  truth  at  all  now.  The  days  are  gone  by  when  a  king 
could  be  whistled  out  of  his  kingdom  to  the  tune  of  "  Lillebulero." 
To  be  sure,  the  "  Marsdlaitie"  had  sometkiiig  to  do  with  the  French 
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Revolution,  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  helped  considerably  to  ease 
George  III.  of  the  richest  jewel  in  his  diadem.  Also,  I  have  heard 
of  Polish  rebels,  while  stricken  to  death,  singing  as  the  life-blood 
ebbed  from  their  hearts,  **  There  is  hope  for  Poland  yet."  Still,  I 
am  afraid  Tyrtaeus  is  dead  and  done  for,  and  Taleisin  was  but  a 
myth,  and  Bbndel  the  creature  of  a  poet's  dream.  I  should  Uke  to 
ask  Fletcher  and  his  quoters  what  influence  the  following  ballad 
could  possibly  have  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  a  nation  ? 

"  Copy  of  Verses,  on  a  Late.Dreadful  Tragedy  ;  or,  the  Loves  of 
William  Lory  and  Mary  Gee : — 

*'  Come,  all  you  gallunt  riflemen, 
And  listen  ^<»  my  etory, 
Of  the  volunteer  murderer, 
Whoae  name  was  William  Lory. 

Come  gather  round  me,  one  and  all. 

While  I  to  you  make  clear 
About  this  gallant  rifleman, 

And  how  he  ehot  hU  dear. 

Kot  deer  that  in  the  foreet  ^on 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree ; 
But  a  dear  that  lived  in  Fenton-atreet, 

Whoae  name  wa«  Mary  Gee. 

The  captain  gave  then  orders  atrict, 

To«night  you  all  mu«t  drill ; 
ril  march  you  round  the  vale  profound, 
And  by  the  old  corn-mill 

So  the  volunteer  riflemen, 

They  all  did  go  to  drill : 
He  marched  them  round  the  vale  profound. 

And  by  the  old  corn-mill. 

Now  William  to  hia  comrade  njs, 

Hy  ICaiy  I'U  go  lee : 
So  he  marched  into  Fentott*atreet^ 

To  call  on  Mary  Oea 

A  pipe  upon  the  table  lay, 

A  hat  lay  on  the  chair. 
He  heard  the  door  outaide  go  bang, 

And  a  man  bolt  down  the  atair ! 

Says  William,  "  Oh  I  my  Hary'a  had 

Another  fellow  here, 
A  eating  of  cold  mutton,  ind 

A  drinking  bottled  beer. 

But  what  a  beggar  he  must  be 

So  cowardly  to  run, 
111  aquaah  him,  if  I  meet  with  him, 

Aa  aure  aa  any  gun.*' 

He  cast  his  hat  upon  the  floor, 

Hi«  body  on  the  chair. 
And.  ia  &  voice  uncommon  atroog 

He  then  began  to  iwear. 
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2fow»  Ifaij  heard- him  gong  og^ 

And  cuae  out  of  the  oeUnr ; 
Say  By  "  William,  do  be  decent^  dear; 

Yon  are  a  dreadful  fellow  1* 

Hhi  rifle,  loaded  to  the  month, 

He  in  his  hand*  had  got. 
He  filed,  and  Umj  Oee  fell  down, 

Aa  though  she  bad  been  ehoi*. 

Sayahe,  « I  hardly  tUuk  yonll  h«re 

.rflli<»a«r  fellow  here." 
Saya  she  "It  was  my  brother  Jack ; 

He'e  gone  out  for  lome  beer/' 

When  William  Lorf  heard  thiaAawa. 

He  felt  unoomm(»i  queer ;   . 
*'  I'm  sorry  that  I  ahot  you,  but 

111  eomft  with  yoa»  my  dear," 

Sayi  he,  «*  My  breina  I  will  blow  out» 

For  my  dear  Mary'e  aake." 
But  here,  you  aea,  poor  WiiUam  mada 

A  Tery  great  miateke ; 

Or,  rather,  he  a  fale^ood  told, 

The  last  one  of  a  many, 
Hii  head  he  off  his  shoalders  blew, 

But  brains  he  hadn't  any." 

I  wond^,  could  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  ha;7e  gauged  the  influence 
of  the  "  Perfect  Cure  "  on  English  civilisation ;  whether  •*  Old  Dog 
Tray"  has  aided  the  object  of  Dick  Martin's  Act ;  if  ''  Joe  in  Ae 
Copper"  lessened  the  numbers  of  servants'  followers ;  and  if  the 
"  Bould  Sojer  Boy"  increases  the  number  of  recruits.  In  the  words 
of  .a  celebrated  personage  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  ^'  I  paiue 
far  a  reply."  Meanwhile,  leaving  the  ballad-stall,  let  us  retom  to 
this  subject  of  ours,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  small  preten- 
sions  to  importance  on  any  score.  It  is  not  respectable,  it  is  not 
moral,  it  has  not  learned  Latin  enough  to  distinguidi  betvreen 
meum  and  tvum.  It  has  not  got  the  organ  of  veneration  largely 
developed,  and  appears  to  think  it  rather  laudable  to  beat  its — ^wife, 
let  ^us  say,  and  bonnet  the  polioeman  who  requests  it  to  move  on,  and 
blacken  the  eyes  of  the  colporteur  who  kindly  oJ9fors  to  show  it 
"The  Nearest  Way  to  Hell,"  one  of  Robert  Spinner's  pious  tracts. 
It  is  not  even  picturesque.  Tour  Spanish  rogue,  with  his  swarthy 
iace  and  his  sombro^  is  at  least  good  for  a  picture ;  and  yoor 
French  larron  is  always  attitudinising  ¥rith  a  view  to  being  put  upon 
the  stage  as '  *  Robert  Macaire  the  Younger."  The  Italian  brigand's 
cave,  dnrty  and  inconvenient,  no  doubt,  for  Srignora  la  Moglte^  looks 
as  though  arranged  for  artistic  effack  The  Qrar  des  Miracles  is  not 
without  pictorial  points,  but  our  Ei^liah  rogue  and  his  haunts  are 
essentially  prosaio.    The  last  remnant  of  professional  due^yeiy  di^ 
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oat  ifbem  the  iron  hoEBe  .dASfhced  lihe  old  «tege  coadbes  and  flying 
▼aggoDB.  Indeed,  of  the  foreign  roguas  mentioned,  we  should  q^eak 
in  the  past  tense.  The  robber's  cave^  with  the  gallant  freebooters 
banga^  carelesslj  about,  or  quaffing  the  good  BJune  wine^  and 
singu^  songs  of  home  and  fatherland  in  the  most  irreproachaUe 
Qennan,  is  a  picture  that  now  exists  caoly  on  the  artist's  canvas. 

''The  age  of  (tJiievish)  cfaivaky  has  passed  away.'*  Captain 
Hind  and  his  merry  n^ien  have  been  dead  these  two  Imndred  years. 
The  gallant  highwayman  no  longer  dances  on  the  common  with  the 
lady  he  has  poeviously  plundered.  Lewkner's-lane^  with  Tom  King 
looimti];^  his  prad,  mi  giving  a  Bow-street  runner  the  go-by, 
might,  peilnps,  have  aottule  a  pvetty  picture ;  but  the  Lewknet^s- 
lane  of  to-day,  the  reradence  of  pidcpocketa,  garrotters,  and  cradks- 
men,  has  no  such  qualification*  Ouc  oei]zitr;xnen  are  b^;inniAg  to 
feel  the  trudi,  that  prafessixmal  critne  is  sordid,  mean,  and  wretched, 
without  any  dadi  of  sentiment  however  wrongly  applied,  without 
any  mixture  of  romance,  however  bizarre. 

These  remarks  are  not  so  irrelevant  as  they  may  appear ;  the 
kw  of  libel  is  v^y  strict,  I  am  told,  and  yon  skulking  vagabond, 
with  the  prison  shears  still  visible  in  the  cut  of  liis  greasy  hair,  and . 
the  prison  straw  still  sticking  in  his  mouthy  mi|ght  threaten  ^*  pro- 
ceedings '*  if  in  plain  terms  I  named  his  avocation ;  the  lady  with 
the  rouge  on  ber  bold  face  might  say  that  ''  con^>ari8ons  are  odour- 
oofi  "  if  I  suggested  La  Thxmata.  If  I  mention  a  fencing  ken  to 
the  benevolent-looking  old  gendomau  who  is  *' hawking  tlie  cam. 
brie,"  he  will  peihajps  be  virtuously  indignant.  ''The  truth 
against  the  world,"  says  the  old  Welsli  proverb ;  and  if  I  were  to 
say  that  Baflcal  Boad  collectively  is  a  den  of  thieveS;  prostitutes, 
mi  reseiveiB  of  8t(den  goods,  I  should  not  be  far  wide  of  the  mark. 
Bat  befixre  we  pour  out  the  vials  of  our  wrath  upon  Tim  the  Cracks- 
man and  his  compeers,  let  us  pause  awlule  and  think.  If  Earl  Ferrers, 
a  member  of  the  British  peerage,  and  Fauntleroy,  the  essence  of 
biisiness  honour,  and  Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  the  religious  and  benevo- 
lent, and  Eugene  Aram,  the  learned  student,  and  Dr.  Webster,  the 
aocomplished  savant,  and  Boupell,  the  parliamentary  representative 
of  some  thousands  of  free  and  enlightened  electors,  make  their  little 
mistakes,  and  swing  from  Tyburn  tree,  or  emigrate  to  Botany  Bay, 
in  consequence — ^how  much  more  likely  is  it  that  poor  Tim,  whose 
fs^ther  was  a  thief,  and  whose  mother  pursued  a  nameless  trade — 
who,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  says,  ^'  was  weaned  on  stolen  pound  cake, 
and  whose  education  was  pursued  alternately  in  flash  cribs  and 
common  gaols"**-how  much  more  likely  is  it  that  he  should  pursue 
the  £eanily  occupation  I  What  other  career  is  open  to  him  ?  If  his 
&th^  was  not  transported,  it  was  because  hanging  was  then  the 
fashion.    Think  you  his  training  was  such  as  to  fit  him  for  the  life 
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of  an  English  labourer  ?  If  we  are  quite  content  to  neglect  our 
poorer  bredaren,  the  devil  js  not.  The  murderer,  whose  death  agonies 
shall  to-morrow  form  the  ghastly  amusement  of  a  yelling  crowd, 
la  iramata^  wandering  warily  along  the  streets,  the  thief,  the 
drunkard — all  alike  came  into  this  world  with  souls  as  pure  as 
driven  snow.  And  none  of  the  drunken,  degraded,  dare-devil  crew, 
who  sing,  at  the  '^QapingOoose,"  songs^tescriptive  of  the  chival- 
rous age  of  roguery,  but  would  gladly  eat  honest  bread  were  it  to 
be  got  Jadk  the  Screener  would  fain  turn  clerk,  and  Tim  the 
.Cracksman,  bod  on  shoulder,  would  willingly  mount  the  ladder 
to-morrow.  And  Lais  would  fain  be  an  honest  woman,  and  Kate 
Hockabut  amend  the  errors  of  her  ways,  and  Moll  Cutpurse  gain 
W  living  by  refutable  means;  but  it  may  not  be.  Easy  of 
descent  is  the  hul  of  Avemus.  You  know  the  rest ;  there  is 
a  tragical  solemnity  about  the  old  worn-out  quotation  which  gives 
food  for  abundant  ^ught.  Shall  we,  then,  echo  Heme's  despairiog 
cry:— 

**  In  hMTen  above  our  God  ib  dead  1" 

or,  with  heart  and  hand,  strive  to  help  our  £allen  and  degraded 
brethren? 

Scenes  like  those  which  are  daily  enacting  in  Bascal  Road 
operate  with  various  efiEects  upon  different  minds.  Some  there  at^ 
who  would  see  only  food  for  amusement — who  would  regard  wiA 
philosophical  calmness  the  various  phases  of  life  and  character  there 
observable — ^who  would  describe  iUscal  Bead  taking  its  mc^iiing 
dram — Bascal  Road  on  the  spree-^Rascal  Bead  being  taken  up— 
Bascal  Bead  kicking  up  a  row — ^Bascal  Boad  sleeping  ten  and 
eleven  together,  huddled  up  in  rooms  of  the  smallest  poesilite 
dimensions — with  infinite  wit  and  humour;  but  to  me  there  is 
something  awful  in  this  weary  round  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  crime; 
and,  cheek  by  jowl  with  it,  honest  poverty  —  working,  eating, 
sleeping,  and  dying,  and  the  eternal  stars  of  heavens  shining  stead- 
&Bt  over  all. 

W.  B.  A.  A. 
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A   STORY   OF   THE   OOASTOUARD. 


In  Thjiee  Chapters. — Chapter  IL 

**I  ACKNoVTLEDGE,'*  continued  the  old  gentleman,  **  that  as  soon  as 
I  found  myself  safe  within  the  cottage,  I  half  repented  my  temerity. 
The  wind  as  I  had  predicted  earlier  in  the  day  had  risen  to  a  gale 
as  the  sun  had  declmed,  and  now  blew  heavily  from  the  south-west, 
accompanied  by  showers  of  rain,  which  fell  at  intervals,  and  occa- 
moQal  sudden,  violent  gusts,  which  shook  the  cottage  to  its  founda- 
tion. Young  as  I  was,  a  long  residence  on  the  sea-coast  had  made 
me  tolerably  weather-wise,  and  I  knew,  by  various  signs,  that  one 
of  those  summer  gales  had  set  in,  which,  though  usually  of  short 
duration,  are  frequently  more  violent  than  the  storms  of  winter. 
However,  I  strove  to  banish  my  fears,  and  tesolved,  since  I  had  dared 
the  adventure^  to*  carry  it  out  boldly.  I  bad  taken  the  precantioii 
to  bring  a  tinder-box  and  matches  and  a  couple  of  candlfs  with  me 
(ludfecs  had  not  yet  come  into  general  us^)-,  which  I  had  purloined 
&om  tke  kitchen  at  the  Vicarage,  tad  my  first  movement  was  to 
strike  a  light  ind  light  a  candle ;  for  though  it  was  but  little  past 
eight  o'clock,  and— 'notwithstanding  the  storm — twilight  still 
lingered  out  of  doors,  th^  interior  of  the  cottage— the  shutters  being 
clofled^*-*wa«  dark  as  midnight.  I  then  looked  about  me,  to  prepare 
fcr  my  oomfcrt  dturing  the  night.  The  kitchen  was,  I  found, 
entiiely  destitute  of  furniture,  and  the  carpets  had  all  been  taken 
ap,  and  most  of  thd  furniture  removed  bora  the  other  rooms  ;  b^ 
ifi  the  back.parl^ur  there  were  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  very 
large  and  comfortable  horsehair  sofa,  upon  which  I  might  sleep,  if  I 
could,  as  snugly  as  in  a  bed.  I  went  Uitrougb  all  the  lower  rooiaSy 
and  examined  them  thoroughly,  but  the  doors  of  the  upper  roonoB 
were)  looked j  atid  the  keys  taken  away.  Avery  few  minutes  sufficed 
for  all  this,  and  then  I  drew  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  after  having 
swallowed  a  mouthful  of  brandy,  seated  myself,  and  began  to  wonder 
how  I  should  occupy  the  weary  hours  till  daylight.  Presently  I 
espied  a  book  lying  on  a  shelf  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  brought 
it  to  the  table.  It  proved  to  bs  a  work  entitled  *  Life  in  London,* 
and  had  evidently  formed  a  portion  of  the  library  of  the  gay  young 
Whelors  who  had  been  the  latest  occupants  of  the  cottage.  For  a 
while  I  amused  myself  by  looking  over  the  highly-coloured  plates, 
which  represented  *  Tom  and  Jerry'  and  *  Bob  Logic '  playing  their 
Tarious  pranks  in  various  parts  of  London.  But  I  was  unable  to 
fix  my  attention  upon  the  book  for  any  length  of  time,  and  I  soon 
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laid  it  aside,  and  sat  listening  to  the  fierce  howling  of  the  wind, 
and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  against  the  shutters,  and  the  melan. 
choly  murmur  of  the  surf  breaking  over  the  beach,  far  distant 
beneath  the  cliffs.  Often  when  a  more  violent  gust  than  usual 
rattled  all  the  windows  of  the  cottage  in  their  frames,  I  started  up 
in  terror,  £incying  that  the  supernatural  visitors  I  expected  were 
about  to  make  their  presence  known.  Sometimes  I  fancied  that  I 
heard  the  floors  of  the  upper  rooms  creak,  as  if  some  one  wer% 
pacing  to  and  fro,  with  light  and  stealthy  tread.  At  other  times  I 
thought  I  heard  distant  whispers,  and  my  terror  became  bo  great 
that  I  would  have  quitted  the  place,  afid  returned  home  through 
the  storm,  only  I  had  not  the  couxage  to  stir,  lest  I  should  enoouater 
something,  I  know  not  what,  that  I  dreaded  to  see.  Then,  when  a 
lull  occurred,  I  strove  to  shake  off  my  foolish  fears,  and,  censciotts 
that  the  noises  I  hesurd  were  caused  by  the  wind  and  rain,  and  that 
others  that  I  had  frtncied  had  existed  only  in  my  own  excited  imagi* 
nation,  I  began  to  doubt  whether  Fraak  Bangerfield  was  notT^ht 
ii  attributiag  the  tarrctrs  of  the  former  occupants  of  4he  cottage  4o  «i 
similar  cause. 

''  The  gale  subsided  for  the  space  of  half-an-hour,  and  during 
that  time  I  quite  regained  my  courage,  laughed  at  my  previous 
cowardice,  and  thought  how  I  should  -astonish  the  iieighbours,  and 
what  a  hero  I  should  become  among  them  when  tiiey  knew  that  I 
had  dared  to  ^ass  the  night  in  the  haunted  house. 

'*  I  began  to  feel  hungry,  and  I  ate  my  sandwiches,  and  drank 
at  A  draught  half  the  brandy  in  the  flask  I  had  brought  with  me, 
and  very  soon  felt  so  courageous,  that  I  began  to  wish  to  heur  the 
noises  of  which  I  had  heard  others  speak.  I  felt  that  I  should  be 
disappointed  if  I  did  not  hoar  them.  Still  all  lemained  silent 
within  the  cottage.  The  rain  had  almost  ceased,  and  I  heaid 
nothing  but  the  sighing  of  the  failing  wind,  and  the  distant,  mourn- 
ful murmur  of  the  sea.  Again  I  drew  the  book  towaods  me,  and 
soon  became  so  deeply  interested  in  the  wUd,  lawless  pranks  of  ikt 
heroes  of  the  iiale,  that  I  forgot  aught  besides. 

''  At  length  I  b^an  to  feel  dbrowsy.  The  brandy  that  I  had 
drank,  tD  which  I  was  unaccustomed,  began  to  take  effbct  upon  ne; 
my  eyes  watered,  the  candle  on  the  table  seemed  to  bum  doable,  and 
the  rcom  to  be  movii^  up  and  down,  like  a  ship  at  sea.  Still  I  was 
not  intoxicated ;  but  had  my  jsenses  fiilly  ai)out  me.  I  looked  0i my 
watch,  and  saw  that  it  wanted  but  half-anJiour  tomidnight,  and  I 
rose  from  my  seat,  lit  the  whole  candle,  and  extinguished  the  haH- 
burnt  one,  lest  I  should  wake  in  the  night  and  find  myself  on'tbe 
dark,  and  then,  witii  somewhat  uneven  footsteps,  staggered  actott 
the  Toom  to  the  so£ft,  stretched  myself  upon  it  at  fall  leagtli,  and 
throwix^  my  gxeat-eoat  over  xae,  xwapofwri  myself  to^alsep. 
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*'  tfy  kst  waking  thought  was  that  l^e  noisas  were  all  humbug, 
and  that  the  eottage  had  never  been  haunted  by  anything  worse  tthan 
ite  mortal  occupants.  I  had  slept  for  about  two  hours,  ^hean  I  mm 
awakened  from  a  dream — in  which  I  thought  I  was  mthe  midst  of  « 
terrific  tempest  at  sea — by  what  I  fancied  was  a  ship  stiiking 
sgainst  a  rock,  with  a  teemeiulotts  carash.  I  started  up  in  terror, 
tremblii^  in  every  limb,  and  discoy^Ped  t^t  the  noise  that  had 
awakened  me  was  a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  the  reverbontioiis  of 
which  wei»  still  audiUe,  aad  tbey  had  hardly  ceased  before  my 
fkispj  eyes  wese  half  blmded  by  «  vivid  flash  of  l^htning,  which 
illumined  the  room  with  a  lurid  glare,  and  which  was  followed 
instaataaeonaly  by  a  second  peal  of  thunder,  ihat  seemed  to 
loU  directly  above  my  head,  and  to  cause  the  walls  and  floors, 
and  roof  of  the  cottage  to  tremble  beneath  the  oecncussian. 
When  I  had  in  some  degree  reooveied  froanmy  fright,  I  found  that 
the  stocm  had  agaia  burst  fortii  with  vedouUed  fury.  The  wind 
was  Uowii^  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane  ;  the  rain  was  falli&g  ^m 
totreats,  aad  the  lightning  flashes,  followed  by  lowi  peak  of  thusid^, 
were  almost  incessant.  In  half.an.hour  the  thunder  storm  pa&ced 
awagr,  the  wind  somewhat  moderated,  though  it  stiU  blew  fiercely, 
and  the  rain  fall  less  fast.  I  had  by  tlds  time  teoovered  from  4hB 
fright  into  wldoh  I  had  been  thrown,  by  being  awakened  so  suddsdly 
amid'saGh  a  tenifio  strife  of  the  dements.  I  looked  at  my  wateb, 
it  was  nearly  two  o'dook.  The  xsaodle  was  more  than  half^bumt 
oat ;  but  that  was  little  matter,  as  the  daylight  would  begin  to 
dawn  in  another  hour  or  so ;  and  as  I  still  felt  vepy  weary,  I  draidc 
the  small  quantity  of  brandy  that  remained  in  the  flask,  and  again 
Qomposed  myself  to  «leep.  This  time,  however,  I  had  hardly  closed 
my  eyes,  when  I  fancied  I  heard  something  tajqung  lightly  against 
the  waU'olose  by  me.  I  listened,  scarcely  drawing  my  breath,  and 
gradually  ithe  taps  grew  louder,  and  seemed  to  he  removed  4o 
the  adjoining  fr^ont-parlour.  For  a  few  minutes  my  Uood  seemed  to 
curdle  in  my  veins :  a  cold  perspiration  broke  out  over  me,  aaod  I 
felt  myself  powerless  to  move.  I  lay  as  if  I  were  seined  with  inght. 
Buue,  and  all  the  while  tiie&%h£iil  noise  k^t  increasing — ^tap,  tap, 
tap-^-tap,  tap,  tap — -just  as  I  had  heazd  the  noise  described,  m  if 
Mme  luadectaker's  naen  <weiB  hamn^ing  nails  into  the  lid  of  a 
ooffin.  liancied  even  that  IcouMhesiv  the  light  shuffle  of  their  lioted 
Blippeia,.«s  they  moved  raund  the  cemn  plyii^  their  dHnal  tsak. 

'*  I  don't  think  any  sound  could  be  more  frightfrd,  heeid  m  .4he 
dead  of  the  nigbt.  By.«tnd-tby,  howerver,  I  regained  myooarage. 
I  recollected  that  J  had  undertaken  theaxiventure  purposely  to^sn- 
TOoe mjwelf of  theiaet  thatthe house i£mm  haunted,  and  it  woaM 
he.veryiDoliriiaaow  tOiShrinkfrom  carryii^  out  my  purpose,  espia. 
cially  as  there  was  no  real  cause  for  fear.    So  I  summoned  up 
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sufficient  resolution  to  eiiable  me  to  rise  from  the  sofa  and  aiter  the 
room  whence  the  sounds  proceeded.  It  was  empty ;  but  the  souncU 
were  as  audible  as  before,  though  now  they  seemed  to  oomefrom 
the  lodied  bedroom  above  my  head.  My  fsars  had  by  this  time 
merged  into  a  sort  of  desperate  curiosity.  I  aso^aded  the  ctaiTS, 
and  listened  at  the  door  of  the  front  bedroom — the  taps  were  heaid 
in  the  next  room.  I  listened  at  the  next  door,  and  heard  the  taps 
simultaneously  in  the  wainscotting  behind  me  and  in  the  pariours 
below.     In  fact,  they  were  now  heard  from  aereral  direeticms  at  once. 

''  I  came  down  stairs,  but  ere  I  reached  the  patriours  the  tapd 
had  ceased,  and  I  heard  distinctly  a  rumbling  sound,  like  the  Tolling 
of  heavy  casks  through  the  c^ars.  Thither  I  descended,  for  I  was 
now  resolved  to  do  my  utmost  to  discover  the  ■  cause  of  these  tnys. 
terious  noises,  although  now,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  shake  them 
off,  my  fears  returned  upon  me  almost  as  overpoweringly  as  before. 
The  cellar  was— as  the  gardener  and  groom  had  once  seen  it^— filled 
with  a  thin,  bluish  haze,  and  a  strange  smell,  that  I  know  not  haw 
to  describe,  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  amid  whidi  the  flame  of  the 
candle  also  appeared  to  be  of  a  pale  blue  colour ;  while  the  rumbling 
noise,  mingled  with  a  clanking  of  chains,  seemod  to  be  in  the  earth 
close  beneath  my  feet— 00  dose,  indeed,  that  I  fajQcied  the  boards 
on  which  I  stood  vibrated  with  the  soimd.  The  sm^ll  was  boA 
siokly  and  oppressive,  and  I  hastened  up-stairs,  whero  I  again  beard 
the  taps,  but  lighter  than  before ;  then  they  oeased,  then  bbgati 
again,  then  again  ceased,  and  thus  they  kept  on  until  day  dawned, 
when  I  heard  tiiem  no  longer. 

''  I  sat  in  the  parlour  until  four  o'clock,  wheii,  it  being  broad 
daylight,  I  again  searched  the  cottage  from  cellars  to  attics;  but 
not  the  sl^htest  cause  could  I  disoover  hr  the  mysterioufi  noises  I 
had  heard.  I  even  took  the  trouble  to  remove  a  loose  board  in  the 
cellar  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  hole  low  beneaA ;  but,  as, 
indeed,  I  had  often  heard,  I  found  tiiat  the  cellar  floors  were  laid  on 
the  solid  earth. 

*'  With  the  daylight,  the  storm  ceased;  and  the  sun  shone  ott 
bright  and  dear;  and  about  six  o'clock  o'clock  I  quitted  the  cottage 
as  I  had  entered  it,  and  returned  bome  over  the  path  along  the 
cliffs.  The  sea  was  still  heavy  in  the  channel,  and  as  I  looked 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  and  saw  two  or  three  small 
luggers,  pitching  and  rolling,  about  a  mile'  distant  fr6m  tiie -shore, 
I  wondered  whether  they  had  been  at  sea  all  night,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  and  thought  that  if  they  had  theit  cr^ws  mast 
have  suffered  severely.  Pursuant  to  my  resolution,  I  mad^  no  allu- 
sion to  my  parents  respecting  my  nocturnal  visit  to  the  cottage,  and 
left  them  in  the  belief  that  I  had  passed  the  night  at  Mrs.  Danger- 
field's,  house. 
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"  Wlieiv  how«veif ,  »  few  days  afterwards,  I  again  met  Fraiok 
Dang^field,  I  told  him  I  had  broken  my  promise  to  him,  and  passed 
a  night  in  the  cx)ttage. 

** '  T'wonld  serve  you  right,  Tom,'  said  Frank,  '  if  I  were  never 
to  speak  to  you  again.  Howevei:,  I  hope  you  are  now  oonvinced  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  stories  that  are  told  about  the  old  jiwce  being 
liaunted — an  absuidity  of  which  I  hope  to  convince  my  mother: 
and  sisters*  by-and-bye;  lor  I  intend  still  to  pass  a  night  in  the 
cottage^  and  it  will  go  bard^  diould  /  hear  any  mysterious  noises,  if 
I  don't  discover  their  (mgin/ 

"  *  On  the  contrary,'  I  replied ;  *  whatever  doubts  I  once  might 
have  bad,  laim  now  satisfied  that  strange  noises  or^  heard,  the  origin 
of  whioh  ift  buried  in  mptery.' 

"  *  Buried  in  myeteiy  1 '  exclaimed  Frank ;  ^  well,  that  may  be, 
but ' 

""  'I  mean  to  say/  I  interrupted,  '  that  the  noises  have  a  supers 
natural  origin,'  . 

'''A  auperuatujral  fiddle-stick!'  retorted  Frank,  sneoringlyv 
*You  are  a  weaker-minded  chap  than  I  thought  you  were,  Tom. 
However,  X  suppose  you'll  stick  to  your  agreement  that  you  and  I 
are  to  spend  a  jolly  night  together  in  the  cottage,  on  the  first 
&vourable  opportujtrity  1' 

"  *  Willingly/  I  relied,  and  then  I  related  to  my  companion  the 
events  of  the  night 

'* '  It  toot  a  roughish  night,'  he  observed,  when  I  had  ended  my 
story.  '  But  I'd  bet  sixpence  that  you  slept  soundly  on  the  sofa 
through  the  night  after  drinking  all  that  brandy,  and  dreamt  of  the 
mysteriouB  ncises  you  fancy  you  heard.  However,'  he  continued, 
'  we'll  set  the  matter  at  rest  when  we  spend  the  night  in  the  cottage 
together,  old  fellow;  See  if  I  don't  lay  the  spirits — ^like  a  book. 
Anl  now  lor  a  scamper  over  the  downs  this  fine  morning.  If  I 
had  thought  to  meet  you,  I'd  have  brought  another  gun,  [he  carriBd: 
a  gun  under  his  arm],  but  never  mind,'  he  went  on,  'you  shall 
fetch  ^and  cazry  for  me  to-day. ' 

"  We  walked  three  or  four  miles  over  the  downs,  and  retumeif . 
hcmiewards  by  the  diff-path.  About  midway  between  the  cottage^ 
and  the  church,  Frank,  who  had  not  been  very  successful  with  hi^* 
gnn,  espied  a  large  dark-plumaged  sea-bird  diving  after  its  prey  in 
the  waters  of  th^  Channel  far  beneath  us. 

'' '  lliere  1'  he  cried ;  '  I've  seen  that  biid,  or  one  of  the  same 
species,  twice  before.  It's  larger  by  far  than  the  common  sea-gull, 
aod  of  quite  a  different  plumage :  in  fact,  the  plumage  is  mag^* 
luficent,  if  you  see  it  nearer,  as  I  did  once,  when,  unluckily,  I. 
hadn't  my  gon  with  me.  I  wish  tlie  fellow  would  rise  and  pass 
near  enough  over  o];Lr  heads ;  I'd  have  a  shot  at  him.     The  speci^e 
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is  rare  on  the  coast,  and  Pd  like  to  shoot  one  and  get  it.  staffed  to 
add  to  my  sister  Eaamj's  collection.' 

"  Even  a3  he  spoke  the  bird  soared  upwards^  wheeled  round 
several  timea^  and  tiben  fleir  over  the  spot  oit  which  we  stoed,  within 
easy  gun-fidxot  distance.  Frank  fired,  and  the  next  momeni  it  fUl 
fittttering  to  the  earth,  about  fifty  yards  distant,,  and  in  its  struggles 
rolled  over  one  of  the  steepest  declivities  of  the  cliff. 

''  'You've  lost  it,  after  all,'  I  said;  'no  one  qonld  dneeod  the* 
difif  near  that  spet/ 

'' '  If  no  one  else  can,  I  willy'  replied  Frank ;  and  ha  ran  fiv-. 
vMcd  to  the  spot  whence  the  bird  had  Buttered  over,  and  iibe  next 
Xttiment  disappeared.  I  hastened  ix>  the  qx>t,  and  throwing  myeelt 
full  length  on  the  ground,  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  wa^fcch 
hia  deacent.  For  some-  foxty  or  fifty  feet,  the  descent,  though 
steep,  was  easy  enough  to  accomplish  to  those  accustomed  to  olamber 
about  the  cliiOk.  Then  came  an  almost  perpendicular  decline  of 
nearly  the  same  depth,  which  an  active,  fearless  man  might  anfaly 
descend  by  clutching  the  shoots  of  the  bramUea  and  bushes  that 
gcew  upon  it  here  and  there ;  but  to  ascend  again-  waj^  impoflHsdhi*  to 
aoGiy  human  being.  At  the  bottom  of  this  steep  dAdind  -^mi  akfl^ 
upon  which  lay  the  bird,  still  fluttering ;  and  below  the  ledge  was 
another  perfectly  perpendicular  decline  of  thirty  feet  or  mozev  and 
smooth  as  polished  marble,  without  a  stone  or  twig  to  aid  iff  its 
descent,  though,  if  the  descent  toers  once  accomplished,  it  was  an 
•easy  task  to  reach  the  beaoh  benealih.  At  the  moment-  I  looked 
over  the  edge  of  the  cUff,  Frank  had  reached  Ihe  ledge.  The  nsxt 
moment  he  held  the  fluttering  bird  in  his  graq»»  But  how  ke  was 
to  get  up  again,  or  to  descend  to  the  beaoh,  I  oould  not.  conceive* 

'''  I've  got  the  priae,'  he  shouted  to  me  from  the  ledg«. 

*'  *  So  I  see,'  I  replied ;  ^  but  how  on  earth  are  you  going  to  get 
back  to  the  summit  V 

^*  '  Well,  I  am  in  something  of  a  fix,  as  the  Yankees  say,  I  con- 
fess,'  ha  replied,  looking  up  and  down  from  the  ledgow  ^  You  must 
borrow  a  rope,  Tom,  from  old  Wells,  the  fisherman,  vdiose  cabin  is 
close  by,  and  tell  the  old  chap  to  come  back  with  you,  and  help  you 
t.0  hold  on  while  I  clambeir  up.  Be  as  quick  as  you  can,  fog  ■- 
Hey!  Tom,  turn  back!'  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  just  as  I  was 
rising  from  my  recumbent  position.  *  Never  mind  old  Wdk ;  ocMne 
down  here  to  the  ledge.  Quick  I--*qxdek !  By  Qeorge !  here's  a 
discovery!* 

''  *  It's  easy  to  say,  '  come  down,'  and  perhaps  easy  enough  to 
descend,'  I  replied ;  '  but  if  I  join  you  on  the  ledge,  I  should  lyee 
to  know  how  either  of  us  are  to  get  up  or  down  V 

'' '  Easily  enough  down  to  the  beach,  my  dear  fellow,  as  you'U 
see  when  you  get  to  the  ledge,'  returned  Frank.     *  By  GecMrge!'   he 
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agam exclaimed^ 'bow glfld lam  I <»vi9.aftw  I^vcmldn'ti 

hare  missed  this  for  five  pounik/ 

"  In  a£Bw  miButeB  I  stood  on.  fte  lodge  by  the  side  of  Erank^ 
and  }» then  pointed  out  a  ladderwhick  leacfaed  from  the  ledge  to 
t^sbpsm^  clifif  bttieath. 

''Who can  hjure  planted  that  ladderr  I  exclaimed.  'Is  that 
the  m^tj  discoveiy  you  have  made  l  It  will  be  easy  enou^ 
howQVier,  todeseondy  by  means  of  the  ladder  to  the  sloping  cliff,  and 
thflDoe  we  can  easily  readi  the  beach ;  but  we  shall  have  to  aaoend 
the. cliff  suggin  lower  down.' 

'' '  What  mattecs  an  extra  dixnb  V  replied  Frank.  '  But,  my 
dear  fellow,  the  ladder  ia  but  a  portion  of  my  discovery.  Look 
behind  yon  thick  clumps  of  fiirze  bashes.  There  you'll  see  the  . 
rnmiiii  of  a  caise ;  and,  see,  farther  on,  where  die  ledge  widens, 
there's  a  wynch,  with  ropea  and  pulleys  attached,  for  the  purpose  oi 
hoisting  heavy  weights  from  the  cliff  bdow  to  the  ledge,  or,  rather, 
to  the. cave.' 

^  "-Srank,  my  bey,  this  i»  ona  of  those  hiding-places  of  Ae 
■anggleni  that  I've  often  heard  of,  though  never  until  now  did  I 
ieliepe  in  theirnatuial  existenoe.' 

" '  What  do  you  iiKiend  todo  V  I  asked.      *  Do  you  into  ':  > 
descend  to  the  beach,  and  give  information  of  your  discovery  to  the 
Qoasiguaodr 

'' '  I  intend  to  havea  peep  at  the  cave,  in  the  first fdace,'  roplied 
frank;  'after  that,  we  will  consider  what  is  the  best  plan  to 
pasBue.  Though  I  wear  Bm  Majesty's  uniform,  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  turn,  informer,  or  to  speak  of  that  which  I  have 
disoovered  by  meve  accident  I  shaU  be  guided  by  cireunurtanees^ 
Come,  let  us  peep  into  the  cave,  and  see  what  it  is  like." 

'<  *'  Sjxppcmd  the  smugglers  should  catch  us  while  in  the  cave  V 
said  I. 

'' '  We  shaadd  meet  with  a.  short  shiift,  and  a  sura  coid,  or 
pistol  shot,'  repked  Frank,  *  or  we  may  find  our  thoroats  brought  into 
unj^aasant  oentact  with  cold  steel,  or  perhaps  haive  the  alternative 
efiked  to  ua  of  beizighisrled  headlong  down  from  the  ledge  on  to  those 
lodcs  on  the  beach  beneath.  But  never  feaar,  these  places  are  only 
mted  at  nigjit  by  those  whose  Ulieit  purposes  they  serve.  We'U 
aearch  the  cave  for  curiosity's  sake,  and  tiion  descend,  via  thia 
aceoQunodation.ladder,  to  the  beach.'  " 

'*  My  own  curiosity  was,  I  confess,  highly  excited,  and  though 
BOt  without  a(»ne  degree  of  terror,  I  followed  Frank  into  the  cave 
«e  having  fiarst  zemadrked  to  each  other  how  cleverly  the  ladder,  and 
the  rude  wynoh,  asnd  the  naoiith  o£  tboe  eave  were  concealed  from  the 
«ig^t.of  per8O(D0>  either  on  the  cliff'  above,  or  the  beach  beneath,  by 
tba.  &urae.bmshes  whidii  gvew  tbiddy  around  this  part  of  the.  ledge^ 
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At  fiist  the  cave  was  bo  4ark  tiiat  ws  oonld  digoem  notiiing  beyond 
a  few  yards  firom  its  mouth ;  but  when  oor  eyes  becasne  aceuBtQDMd 
to  the  gloosaa,  we  perceived  that  though  the  caTem  ai  its  eniraiioe 
was  hardly  five  feet  in  height,  by  six  or.  seven  feet  in  bcoadth,  it 
gradually  heightened  and  widened,  until  we  came  to  a  la^  sqiiaie 
chamber,  some  thirty  feet  high  by  twenty  feet  broad,  and  <tf 
uncertain  depth,  for  without  the  aid  of  artificial  light  we  were 
unable  to  discover  how  &r  the  excavation  peuetrated  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  That  the  cave  was  fcequenUy  visited  wat 
manifest,  from  the  presence  of  several  artides  of  seamen's  clothing 
that  were  hanging  up  to  dry,  a^d  were  still. :damp  with  salt  water, 
as  well  as  of  several  tobacco  pipes,  ihe  bowla  of  which  were  fiill  of 
fiieshly-smoked  ashes.  There  was  not,  however,  a  single  thing  to  be 
seen  besides.  Not  a  bale,  a  box,  or  tub,  to  abow  that  the  cave  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  di^^uding  the  revenue. 

'''The  fellow  who  last  ran  a  cargo  into  this  hidang^plaoe,* 
observed  Frank,  '  must  have  got  it  safely  away,  though  horw,  I 
cannot  conceive ;  imless,  indeed,  there  aie  store-rooms  aiway  back 
amid  the  darkness.  Suppose  we  feel  our  way  a  bit ;  we  may  oome 
upon  something  that  will  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject.  I 
say,  Tom,  this  is  something  more  mjrsterious  than  your  haunted 
cottage,  ehr 

"  Frank  was  groping  his  way  amid  the  darkness  as  he  spoke;  and 
I  followed  him,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  wishing  with  all  ny 
heart  that  he  would  turn  back,  and  descend  the  ladder,  before 
trouble  came  to  u».  My  memory  conjured  \qp  all  the  tales  I  had 
read  of  bandits,  and  smugglers,  and  how  brutally  they  treated  those 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  the  more  especially  if  they  believed  them 
to  be  spies,  and  Frank  was  sure  to  be  taken  for  a  spy  if  seiaed  by 
the  smugglers,  for  he  wore  the  undress  uniform  of  a  naval  officer — 
the  uniform  of  their  most  dangerous  and  most  execrated  foes. 

"  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  a  light  flash  u|K>n  us,  and  to 
see  half-a-dozen  infuriated  snmgglers  rush  upon  us  out  of  the  dark, 
ness,  all  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  if  such  should  be  the  case,  I 
looked  for  little  mercy  at  their  bands.  However,  we  neither  heard 
nor  saw  anything  to  cause  us  alarm.  In  fact,  the  darkness  aoon  be- 
came so  intense  that  we  could  not  see  our  hands  held  dose  to  our 
eyes,  and  we  stumbled,  and  nearly  fell,  and  bruised  our  knees  and 
shins  and  elbows  against  the  sharp  corners  of  the  passage  we  were 
traversing,  at  almost  every  step.  • 

"'How  I  do  wish  we  had  the  means  to  obtain  a  light  T  said 
Frank,  presently.  '  However,  weliave  not,  and  therefore  it  ia  of  no 
use  to  grope  any  deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to-day.  We'll 
return  to  the  ledge,  and  descend  to  the  beach.  But  X  say»  Tom  i 
we  must  keep  this  discovery  a  profound  secret,  and  in  a  dajr  or  tieo 
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we*Il  eome  here  agam,  and  bring  a  tinder-box  and  matcbes  and 
eudieg  with  us,  and  thoroughly  explore  the  ^ace.' 

"I  made  no  leply.  I  was  only  anjdoud  to  get  out  of  the  cave,- 
and  breathe  again  the  pnre  air,  and  to  descend  ag  quickly  as  possible 
to  the  beaeh.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  return  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  onipe  more  we  stood  in  the  open  air,  on  the  ledge. 

"  'Now  for  the  ladder!'  cried  Frank.  *  Where  did  I  leave  my 
bird?  Oh  I  here  he  is!  Now,  Tom,  I'll  go  first,  and  you  ■  ■ 
Hillol'  he  ezdaimed,  *ijAat's  the  nieaning  of  this?  Why,  the 
ladder  is  gone  I     This  is  the  spot  where  it  was  placed,  surely  !' 

'**Ye8,*  I  replied,  in  great  trepidation,  'that  is  the  spot; 
dofie  under  that  group  of  bramble  bushes.  Surely  it  cannot  hare 
fallen  while  we  were  in  the  cavern !' 

"  'FaJkn!'  exclaimed  Frank.  '  No,  you  goose.  How  couH  it 
Ml  of  itself?  It's  been  removed  purposely.  We  have  been  seen 
feom  somewhere  <Mr  other,  and  we  are  caught,  like  a  couple  of  rats 
m  a  trap.' 

"  *  What  shall  we  do  ?*  said  I,  lugubriously  enough.  '  However, 
ihall  we  get  up  or  down  ?' 

" '  What  Win  the  fellows  who  have  trapped  us  so  neatly  do  wikh 
M  ?  you  should  rather  ask,  Tom,  my  boy,'  replied  Frank.-  *  How. 
ever,  we  must  just  do  our  best,  and  trust  to  Providence  for  the  rest.* 

"  <  It  is  not  possible  to  climb  to  the  cliif  or  descend  to  the  beach 
without  aid  V  I  answered,  interrogatively. 

***  Well,  I  should  rather  think  not,  unless  we  had  wings,'  re- 
pUed  Frank.  *  Still  we  must  look  about  us,  and  see  what  we  can 
do.  If  l^ere'a  no  way  of  escape  from  the  ledge,  we  must  remain 
until  help  oomes — ^that  is,  if  we  have  not  been  seen,  and  those  who 
have  removed  the  laddw  do  not  intend  to  return,  perhaps  in  greater 
force,  and  cloture  us.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  ladder  has  been  re- 
moved l^  accident.  If  so,  it  will  probably  be  many  days  or  weeks  be- 
fore the  smugglers  visit  the  cave  again.  Mean  while  we  shall  be  missed 
at  home,  and  a  search  will  be  made  for  us,  and  we  must  just  halloo 
from  the  ledge  till  our  voices  are  heard  by  some  one  passing  along 
the  diff.path.  We'll  see,  though,  whether  there  really  is  no  way  by 
^rtiich  we  can  manage  to  climb  up  or  descend.' 

"  This  was  poor  comfort,  and  the  most  favourable  probability 
was,  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  remain  where  we  were,  without 
food,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,*  and  sleep,  as  best  we  could,  in 
the  cave  at  night ;  for,  notwithstanding  our  earnest  researches,  we 
oould  discord  no  place  wherefroitn  we  could  either  ascend  or  descend 
from  the  ledge. 

*'  *  Let  us  go  back  to  the  cave,*  said  Frank,  when,  at  length,  he 
was  satisfied  that  escape  from  our  unpleasant  position  was  impos- 
BiUe,  without  aid  ixom  above  or  below. 
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''We  theie&re  ratiumed  in  that  dkection,  and  had  reached 
Vithin  a  few  feet  of  the  spot  whw e  the  upper  portion  of  the  ladder 
had  rested,  when  we  heard  the  sound  of  voioes,  i^^parendj.  directly 
beneath  the  ledge.  We  stopped  and  listened.;  several  men  were  con- 
versing  together,  and  pres^atly  one  of  the  party  said,  load  enov^ 
to  be  distinctly  heard  by  uS' — 

'* '  Therell  be  move'n  one  on  '«n»  I'm  liiinkia',  matee^  if  there 
reely  be  any  one.' 

'' '  And  't  won't  be  good  for  'em  if  we  catch  'em  pryin'  round, 
replied  another,  in  ade^  base  voice. 

'' '  P'raps  't  ain't  nothdn',  arter  all,'  put  in  a  third  speaker; 
'  mayhap  Jem  Watson  wor  mistuk.' 

"  '  Would  /  ha'  removed  the  ladder,  mates,  if  I  wara't  s«itiii 
as  how  I  heerd  v'ices  up  on  theledgs^  V  said  the  man  who  had  been 
spoken  of  as  Jem  Watson. 

' '  'You  might  ha'  huoxi  some  folks  a  conwursin'  a  top  o^  the  diflf, 
Jem,'  replied  the  former  speaker. 

"  '  Tell  'ee  't  war  on  the  ledge,  just  whar  the-ladder  reeled,'  said 
Jem  Watson,  in  an  angry  tone  of  voice.  '  D-—  the  — —  spies !' 
he  went  on,  mingling  frightful  oaths  with  his  language;  tb^'re  the 
first,  and  they'll  be  the  last  aa  ei^er  found  out  the  caviei' 

"  Hufih,mafce !  don't  'ee  bawl  so  loud  1'  replied  (»e  of  the^partgr. 
'  If  they  wor  there,  they  care  there  still.  There's  enow  on  us  now 
to  settle  'em  quiet,  and  they'll  soon,  find  'emselves,  wi'  broken 
necks,  down  among  the  rocks  on  the  beach !     '  That'a  the  besi  way  to 

sarve  spies,  shipmates!     The  tide.'U  carry  out  tbair 

carcases,  and  nobody  'U  be  any  the  wiser  I' 

"  The  party,  who  must  have  numbered  halE-apdoaen,  at  least, 
now  busied  themselves  in  raising  the  ladder*  We  heard  it  ^ratiag 
against  the  peirpeodicular  wall  of  diff,  and  presently  its  top  ruiig» 
again  appeared  above  the  ledge. 

"  '  Into  the  cave,  Tom !  Quick  1  quick,  for  your  life  1'  whis» 
pered  Frank  in  my  ear.  '  Bight  into  the  darkness,  as^far  as  you 
can  go,  and  conceal  yourself  1  I'll  follow  you.  It's  our  only  chance. 
Softly  \  softly  I'  he  added,  as  I  atirred  a  pebble  with  my  foot ;  '  but 
be  quick,  if  you  hope  ever  to  see  the  Vicaraffe  again !' 

''We  had  hardly  entered  the  mouth  of  we  cave(  when  we  heard 
the  footsteps  of  the  smugglers  rapidly  ascending  the  ladder. 

J.  A.  M. 
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Tbjb  Champ  de  Mars^  the  great  military  pkin  o£  Paxis^  is.  just  now 
the  observ^  of  all  observers.  It  is  the  place  to  which  Emperozs,. 
Kkigs,  CaaiB,  Kaisers^  Sultans,  Shahs,  Popea^  Princes,.  Qrand 
Dukes,  Archdukes,  and  all  other  Dukes,  axe  invited  to  bend  their 
steps,  there  to  witness  the  grandest  display  of  art  and  industry 
erer  yet  brought  together.  And  the  people,  too,  the  produceBS  of 
all  this  wealthy  are  invited  to  come.  Paris  promoses  to  house  mlL 
lions  of  them,  somehow  or  other  (and  secretly  resolves  to  get  ^ 
much  out  of  them  as  possible)  ;  and  it  ia  oertain  that  a  very 
vigomus.  attempt  will  be  made  to  reach  the  French  capital  this  year 
— uxdess  war  unhappily  comes  in  as  a  check. 

There  are  points  of  oontxast  between  1851, 1862,  and  1867, 
which  will  be  suggested  to  the  thoughts  of  many  Exhibition,  visitors^ 

On  the  bright  and  brilliant  1st  of  May,  1862,  when  &ve.and. 
thirty  thousand  persons  were  for  the  first  time  assembled  under  the 
roof  of  the  International  Exhibition  buildiog  at  Brompton,.  it  waai 
corioiis  to  listen  to  the  oomments  of  those  who  were  old  enough  to 
remember  the  building  of  Sir  Joseph  Pazton's  palace  of  glass  in 
1851.  Compexisons  ware  freely  made,,  mostly  in  favour  of  '51 
over  '62.  It  was  impossible  to  suppress  a  thought  about  the 
Queen — the  poor  Queen,  then.  recenUy  made  a  widow.  It  was 
equally  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  that  there,  was  a  blank,  which 
nothii^  but  her  ever-welcome  presence  could  fill  up«  Many  vividly 
rwnembered  the  day,  whan,  with  her  husband  and  elder  children 
near  her,  she  stood  imder  the  esnecy  in  the  oentre  transept^  and 
declared  the  first  World's  Exhibition  opened;  and  they  knew 
(althouglk  it  was  not  fully  known  at  the  time)  how  largely  the 
sucoeea  of  that  Exhibition  had  been  due  to  him — to  his  dear  mind, 
earnest  purpbse,  and  influential  position.  The  Royal  Family,  as 
the  cantre  d  power  and  attraction,  gave  a  definite  character  to  the 
scene  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  whereas,  at  that  of 
186Z  there  was  an  evident  attempt  to  '*get  up"  something  by 
means  of  glitter.  The  proceesiDn  was  purposely  made  longer,  to 
supply  quantity  in  the  absence  of  quality ;  there  were  rather  ab«. 
surd  orders  issued  concerning  dress ;  and  the  small  sprinkling  of 
Boyalty  present  was  significant  in  suggesting  thoughts  concerning 
those  who  were  absent. 

Then^  when  the  1st  of  May  was  over,  and  the  business  of  tine 
Exhibition  seriously  entered  upon,  the  comparative  merits  of  '51. 
and  '62  gradually  developed  themselves.  Everyone  agreed  that 
the  visto,  or  interior  view  from  end.  to  end^  was  far  finer  in  the  first 
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building  than  in  the  decond  ;  it  was  seven  hundred  feet  longer  in  the 
'first  Crystal  Palace  than  in.  poor,  much-abused  Captain  Fowke's 
stmctnre ;  and  the  roof,  though  simple  ridge-and^furrow  Rasing, 
*had  a  peculiar  kind  of  beauty  not  obtainable  with  an  opaque  rooL 
Again,  tlie  centre  transept  in  the  old  building  broke  up  the  vUta 
into  two  parts,  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  apparent  distance 
of  the  more  remote  half,  without  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the 
two.  Why  it  was  that  Captain  Fowke  made  two  domes  at  the 
ends  of  his  building,  instead  of  one  grand  feature  in  the  centre ; 
the  floor  of  the  nave  lower  than  the  two  ends ;  and. two  straggling 
annexes  instead  of  a  compact  arrangem^it  of  sections — ^are  ques* 
tions  which  involved  much  disputing  between  conflicting  advisers, 
but  which  the  public  care  very  little  about.  It  was  an  accident  of 
position  that  gave  the  first  Crystal  Palace  those  two  or  three  txees 
which  added  such  a  charm  to  it ;  and. many  persons  silently  invoked 
blessings  on  the  head  of  that  particular  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  whose  obstinacy  compelled  Paxton  to  give  house*room  to 
the  trees  instead  of  cutting  th^n  down. 

All  the  world  agreed  that  the  success  par-^xeelUnce  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1862  lay  in  the  Fine  Arts  Department.  Captain 
Fowke  succeeded  in  that  part  of  the  building,  whatever  he  may 
have  done  elsewhere.  The  lofty,  well-lighted  galleries  were  among 
the  best  ever  devised  for  exhibiting  pictures ;  good  height  and 
width,  magnificent  length,  and  roof-lights  so  well  arrcmged  as  to 
render  every  picture  pleasantly  visible..  All  the  world  agreed,  too, 
that  1862  far  outshone  1851  in  its  jewels.  Did  mortal  eye 
ever  see  till  then  such  jewels  at  an  Exhibition  ?  The  world- 
renowned  '^  Koh*i-noor' '  had  been  reset  since  1851,  and  flashed  away 
more  brilliantly  than  ever.  The  Dutch  exhibitor,  Kaster,  declared 
that  his  '  *  Star  of  the  South"  was  as  fine  a  diamond  as  the  ' '  Koh-i- 
noor;  while  the  Grarrards,  and  Hunts  and  Boskells,  and  Hanoocka, 
and  Emanuels,  brought  together  sudi  dazzling  diamonds,  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  emeralds,  as  to  almost  bewilder  and  bewitch  the 
spectators.  And  all  the  world  agreed,'  again,  that  the  Colonial 
display  was  immeasureably  fiiner  in  1862  than  1851.  The  colonies 
had  made  a  vast  stride  in  eleven  years,  in  populaUon  and  in 
national  wealth — especially  due,  in  Australia,  to  the  prodigious 
discoveries  of  gold ;  and  the  indications  of  that  growth  and  progress, 
as  displayed  at  Brompton,  were  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten. 

Well,  another  five  years  have  passed,  and  now  we  are  all  going 
to  Paris,  wondering  whether  the  magnificence  of  the  Exhibition 
will  compensate  for  the  ugliness  of  the  building-^an  ugliness  about 
which,  it  seems,  the  French  are  as  generally  agreed  as  other 
people.  It  is  in  the  Chcmp  de  Mars;  and  if  the  history  of  this 
plaoe  was  faithfully  written,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  witfaai 
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itself  a  6ort  of  epitome  of  Paris,  nay,  of  tbe  whole  French 
nation.  It  illustrates  the  fondness  which  our  lively  neighbours 
entertain  for  theatrical  display,  assemblages  of  large  numbers  of 
persouB,  marches  and  processionings,  flaunting  of  flags  and* 
triumphal  arches,  banging  of  gims  and  glittering  of  arms,  in- 
augurations  and  magniloquent  speeches.  The  French  are  certainly 
unlike  oar  somewhat  pUegmatic  selves  in  many  things.  They 
can  find  ia  gloire  in  digging  a.  grand  amphitheatre,  and  la  gloire  in 
fiUing  it  up  again*— as  they  have  done  in  this  very  place. 

Yes,  there  was  indeed  much  digging  at  the  Champ  de  Ifars-^ 
tbe  review  ground,  the  Hyde  Park  of  Paris.  In  1790,  in  1848; 
and  now,  in  1867,  the  spade  and  mattock  have  been  busy.  On 
the  first  of  these  tnefmorable  occasions,  marked  by  an  earfy  stage 
in  ihe  great  French  Bevolntion,  a  grand  festival  was  held  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  in  honour  or  commemoration  of  the  National  As« 
s^mbly.  According  to  a  description  in  the  '^  TaUeattx  Historiques," 
toir  June  L790,  there  was  a  vast  scooping  out  of  the  whole  area^  - 
and  a  disposition  of  the  excavated  material  in  a  raised  edge  around 
it,  to  form,  in  &ct;  an  amphitheatre,  with  a  flat  sunken  space  in 
the  middle  as- the  sceoae  of  th^  spectacle  or  ceremony,  and  a  sloping 
elevation  around,  on  which  spectators  might  stand  or  sit.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  evident  reason  for  this  excavat- 
ing,  except  as  a  mode  of  obtaining  earth  fo^  the  elevated  boundary, 
unless,  indeed,  the  whole  affiiir  was  merely  a  scheme  for  paying 
fifteen  thousand  workmen  out.  of  the  public  purse.  The  labourers 
evidently  did  not  exert  themselves ;  and  the  chronicler  frankly 
declared  (wliich  was  a  bold  thing  for  him  to  do  at  such  a  perilous 
time)  that  they  were  paid  rather  for  doing  nothing  than  for 
w<jrking. 

The  open  space  which  was  the  scene  of  these  digging  and 
shovelling  operations  ie^oertainly  a  tempting  one  for  public  displays. 
Measuring  three  thousand  feet  long,  by  half  that  number  broad, 
it  presents  an  area  of  something  like  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres ; 
and  as  Nature  has  made  it  a  sandy  plain,  it  is  better  fitted  for  re. 
views  and  spectacles  than  ibr  gardens  and  flowers.  It  lies  in  the 
western  half  of  Paris,  one  of  the  shorter  sides  abutting  on  the  left 
bank  of  tbe  Seine ;  the  other  side  presents  to  view  iiie  Oorinthicm 
%«de  of  Z'Ecde  Militaife,  where  ten  thousand  infantry^  and  eight 
Wndred  cavalry  may  be  <piartered  at  once ;  while  the  two  longer  . 
sides  of  the  quadnmgle,  nearly  facing  east  and  west,  are  majked 
out  by  an  Hvenue  of  trees. 

Poor  Louis  XVL  I  This  was  the  place  where  the  Fedensu 
ti^  file  was  held  on  the  14th  of  July,  1790,  and  where  the  earth 
was  dug  out  by  the  patriotic  dtiaens.  One  of  the  historians  of  the 
fW6A  states  tiiat  the  workers  were  not  all'  ][^aid  labourers ;  tiiat  tiiei 
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raised  eartbeQ  terraoes  were  made,  as  beix^  safer  than  wooden  gal- 
leries, for  itbe«pectators  ;  that  volunteer  diggers  solicited  the  faonour 
of  aesisting.  *'  In  addit&on  to  insnj  thoufiand  hired  kJbouBos, 
there  was  a  still  laiger  number  of  Yolunteers,  who  sought  to  show 
their  ardent  love  of  liberty  by  digging  at  terrace.worJL.  NalaoHl 
guards,  young  men  of  good  birth,  monks  despoiled  of  their  jr^igiooB 
homes,  actors,  clerks,  shopmen,  veterans,  invalids,  students,  school- 
boys,  even  women,  took  the  spade  and  mattock,  and  joiinel  in  the 
labour ;  enlivening  the  daily  and  nightly  toil  witii  singing,  dram- 
beating,  band-playix^,  speech-making,  dancing,  eating,  drinking, 
and  mutual  congratulations  on  the  sublimity  of  the  iFiBndb.  nalion.'' 
Even  Lafayette  himself  turned  over  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earUi  to  Aow 
his  enthusiasm.  What  sort  of  hatCpegan  ceremony  the  enthralled 
King  and  Queen  took  part  in,  aknoet  under  the  dictation  of  Ifurat, 
Danton,  «ad  Oamille  .Beraioulins,  and  before  the  eyes  of  three 
hundred  thousand  i^ectatoBBontheiaised  earthen  terraces,  we  need 
not  describe  here. 

A.  leap  of  fifty  years  brings  us  to  an- exciting  time  in  anotfaer 
iETrenoh  Bevohition,  when  another  king  was  made  to  bow  to  the 
mighty  people,  another  £t  of  political  intoxioatien  seized  en  tb» 
Parisian^,  and  another  occasion  taken  to  make  the  Cha$np  de  Mars 
a  field  ior  spectacular  display.  TUs  was  in  1848,  after  Louis  Phi- 
lij^  of  Eranee  had  beeome  Mr.  Smith  of  Newhaven.  It  was  a 
time  wh^i  Boyaliats  were  running  away  from  Eranoe ;  when  Freaeh 
workmen  were  employed  and  paid  out  of  the  national  exehequflr.; 
and  when.Ruglidi  workmen  were  driven  away  .from  Paris,  lest  tfa^ 
should  a&ct  ^e  labour  market.  A  grand  ovation  to  the  Na>tieiMd 
Assembly  wias  planned,  and  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  chosen  as  ^ 
site.  Curiously  enough,  a  part  of  the  work  consisted  in  nedoiiig 
what  had  been  done  in  1790 :  fiUii^  up  that  which  had  been  esxca- 
vated.  The  Jaurnal  dea  DebdU,  of  Mamh  11th,  1848,8aid  that  the 
raised  terrace  border  w»s  to  be  levelled,  in  order  to  supply  .material 
for  elevating  the  centre  about  five  feet — not,  apparently,  ell  ov^, 
but  principally  in  the  parts  nearest  to  the  actual  middle  of  the 
area.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  work  was  done  as  a  xeaaon  0c 
excuse  for  giving  twenty  pence  a  day  to  eduU  labourete,  and  ten- 
pence  to  juveniles.  As  for  the  great  day  itself,  four  hundred  thao- 
sand  citizens  marched  past  in  one  day,  occupying  from  eight  in  the 
aaoming  till  ten  in  tiiie  evening  to  perfi3na.that  achievement  I 

And  now,  ia£ker  a  further  period  of  nineteen  jrears,  -tfae  -Chmmf 
de  Mars  has  again  been  pulled  to  pieces,  4>ut  this  time  with  a 
thoBong^y  peaoe&l  and  international  object.  ThB  greatest  ef  great 
exhibitions  is  held  there ;  Ithe  whole  area  is  brought  into  Jeequisitbii 
m-aiftahientfaatptttstoahaKne^raryihingihat  we  have  ^t  aeosm- 
plttbador  even  attengstod  in  this  antay.    Ket^a  syiaie'jynni-hnalMim 
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kft  QBtoiidied  by  the  spade  and  mattock.  A  temporary  oanal  here, 
a  temporary  railway  tlMre;  now  a  laike,  now  a  gently  swelling  hiU 
lack ;  in  tbe  central  part  the  loain  building  itself,  and  other  parts 
in  almost  endkfis  string  of  cfaurohes,  chapels,  mosques,  kiosques, 
taaptes,  pakioes,  theatres,  £eunns,  staJoles,  cottages,  and  restaurants ; 
-^t  is  a  world  in  axniature. 

The  Bridge  of  J^na,  crossing  the  Seine  at  that  part  of  its  course 
which  boonds  the  north  or  north-west  end  of  the  Champ  de  Mixrs^ 
is  now  the  starting  paint  for  an  avenue  which  leads  up  straight  to 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  btxilding ;  this  avenue  goes 
through  the  buDding  itself,  and  then,  -etneffging  at  the  other  side, 
oontinues  onwasd'tD  the  EeoU  MUkUdwe.  iSiis  straight  line^^f -four, 
fifths  of  a  mile  focms  an  ezeellent  chie  to  the  main  division  of  the 
nhole  iMslosure ;  and  another  from  east  to  west  affords  an  analogous 
bbeotion  at  right  angles  to  it.  In  Hie  middle  stands  tbe  mighty 
hnilding  itself,  prowtnting  ««hape  which  may  best  be  diaraeterised 
as  an  oval  amphitheatre  of  considerahle  height  on  l^e  evtakle,  but 
lass  iofty  in  the  iniicr  poirtion.  The  anangement  of  1^  imilding  is 
fsry  peccdiar,  being  made  ancillaiy  to  a  two-fold  claesification  of 
the  exhibited  goods,  first  into  countrisB  aad  th^i  into  kinds.  Those 
wi»  lemember  our  fiyde  Paric  'Exhibition,  in  1861,  will  bear  in 
miad  that  the  different  countries  w«tie  aicanged  in  the  lengdi 
of  the  building,  northern  countries  near  tbe  eastern  end,  tropaoal 
ceantrieenear  the  oentie  tnmaept,  and  Englaaid  with  her  ooloniea 
£nm  the  tranaept  to  the  westam  end.  A  portion  of  groaad  spaoe 
aad  a  partimx  of  gallery  were  laUotted  to  eadi  country  and  the 
gamal  attempt  was,  to  pUee  the  moat  costly  and  beautiful  artidea 
near  the  joave,  vriiilst  the  heavier  and  bulkier  goods  were  thrown 
farther  back.  An  arrangement  eomewfaat  sknilajr,  though  not  so 
ajwtamaticaUy  cuoried  out,  was  adopted  at  Dublin,  in  1853,  at  Paris 
in  1865,  and  at  Brompton,  in  1862.  At  the  present  mightiest 
of  all  the  Ecchibitions,  however,  the  Pariaiaos  luvre  adopted  a  wholly 
new  arrangement.  There  are  no  galleries,  there  is  no  getting  iq» 
ataira,  to  weary  the  legs  of  iwi  Is  tnonde ;  everything,  with  a  few 
trifliag  exoq>tiens,  is  to  be  viewed  from  the  ground-floor.  The  vast 
apaee.is  subject  to  two  modes  of  subdivision — coneeutrie  between  one 
ckas  of  ^oodfi  and  another,  and  radial  between  one  country  and 
another.  For  instance,  on  entering  the  building  from  the  Bridge  of 
Jen^  the  grand  central  arvenue  separates  the  French  Department 
feorn  the  English ;  further  on,  anothet  radial  avenue  separates 
England  and  the  Gcdonies  from  the  United  States ;  and  then,  in 
saoceasioi^  othw  avenues  separate  one  from  another  the  portions  of 
V«Qe  allotted  to  Oentral  America,  South  America,  Africa,  C&iiaa» 
Jhpai^  Pessiai  Turkey,  Russia,  Italy,  Rouuania,  Qreece,  Portugal, 
,  ^wede^,  KorwiQty  Denauyrk,  SwitiaerlanH,  Austria,    QtOh 
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many  (what  m  Gtermany?),  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Holland — ^until 
at  length  we  are  brought  round  again  to  France  and  the  Colonies, 
which  occupy  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  circuit  (a  predominance 
of  which  we  have,  of  course,  no  right  to  complain).  All  these 
avenues  are  straight  passages,  extending  from  the  boundary  to  the 
centre  of  the  oval,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  supposing  the  wheel 
to  be  oval  instead  of  circular.  Then  there  are  concentric  passages, 
cutting  through  all  the  countries,  and  following  the  contour  of  the 
building.  These  separate  the  goods  into  clashes,  such  as  instruments 
and  operations  of  art,  raw  materials  for  manufactures,  articles  of 
clothing,  articles  of  furniture,  raw  materials  required  for  art,  worics 
of  fine  art,  &c. ;  and  most  of  these  are  further  subdivided. 

Does  the  reader  see  how  much  this  clever  arrangement  fiEicilitates 
ezaminaticAS  ?  When  once  we  catch  the  idea,-  its  application 
becomes  directly  apparent.  Supposing  an  English  visitor  wishes  to 
see  what  kind  of  display  his  native  country  makes  ;  he  goes  to  ike 
northern  end  of  the  building,  and  traverses  the  radial  and  con. 
omtric  avenues  in  that  quarter.  But  supposing  him  to  have  in 
view  an  examination  of  the  relative  merits  of  cUl  countries  in  one 
particular  department  of  industry  (such  as  watchmaking  or 
jewellery),  he  makes  the  whole  circuit  of  the  building  in  one  par- 
ticular  concentric  avenue,  without  troubling  himself  witii  any  other 
concentric.  The  building  is  not  strictly  an  oval  or  ellipse ;  it 
is  a  circle  cut  in  two,  the  two  halves  separated  to  a  distance  apart, 
and  a  square  portion  interposed ;  nevertheless,  in  common  parlance 
it  is  conveniently  spoken  of  as  an  oval.  The  ixmermost  portion  of 
the  oval,  which  we  may  liken  in  some  degree  to  Hie  arena  of  an 
amphitheatre,  is  uncovered,  and  is  laid  out  as  a  beautiful  garden. 
It  is  active  leg-work,  indeed,  to  traverse  all  the  concentric  and 
radial  avenues.  He  who  achieves  this  will  have  walked  very  many 
miles ;  for  the  outermost  avenue  or  gallery  alone,  devoted  to  the 
larger  kinds  of  machines  and  engines,  makes  a  great  inroad  into 
three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

The  building  itself  may  be  as  ugly  as  a  gasometer  (as  the 
Emperor  is  said  to  have  called  it),  and  in  July  it  may  be  as  hot  as 
an  oven ;  but  the  Champ  de  Mars,  outside  the  building,  is  un- 
questionably  the  favourite  spot.  The  place  hardly  knows  itself 
Most  of  the  principal  countries  have  had  a  certain  portion  of  this 
once  sandy  desert  allotted  to  them ;  and  they  have  deemed  it  a  duty 
to  make  it  as  little  like  a  desert  as  possible.  What  a  world  it  is  I 
Sometimes  attention  has  been  mainly  directed  to  gardens  and  con- 
servatories, sometimes  to  aquariums  and  vivariums.  Here  are 
placid  lakes  and  innocent  rapids,  there  rivulets  and  waterfeJls.  One 
country  has  aimed ,  rather  at  showing  miniature  examples  of  its 
kiosks,  temples,  or  mosques ;  while  another  has  deemed  it  more 
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useful,  to  draw  the  general  character  of  the  workmen's  dwellingSi 
peaeant'a  cottages,  stably,  or  homesteads  preivalent  in  that  country. 
If  a  visitor  be  desirous  of  attending  Divine  servioe,  according  to  the 
creed  to  which  he  belongs— be  he  English  Prince,  French  Emperor, 
Turkish  Sultan,  or  Russian  Czar,  the  Champ  de  ikfor^,  in  its  new 
dress,  afifords  him  the  means  of  doing  so.  If  the  lazy  limbs  of  an 
oriental  magnifico  require  luxurious  repose,  baths  and  divans  are 
ready  for  him.  And  then  there  are  restaurants  snd  caf6s,  suitable 
to  the  tastes  of  all  people  that  on  earth  do  dweU,  and  attended  by 
servitors  of  all  nations.  If  the  **  Great  Eastern"  herself  could 
possibly  be  made  to  sail  up  the  Seine  from  Havre  to  Paris,  and 
moor  by  the  side  of  the  Quai  d*  Orsay  (rather  a  strong  **^," 
certainly),  the  Emperor  and  all  his  subjects  would  be  delighted; 
seeing  that  it  would  not  only  afford  them  aji  opportunity  .of 
exainining  the  proportions  of  this  splendid  giant,  but  that  the  ship 
might  form  an  hotel  for  some,  ten  thousand  sleepers  or  so,  every 
night.  We  must  check  this  last  assertion,  however ;  the  Parisian 
hotel  and  lodging-house  keepers  might  possibly  not  like  such  an 
interloper. 

Let  us,  be  the  shortcomings  and  the  difficulties  what  they  may, 
thank  the  Emperor  and  his  people  for  what  they  have  done,  and  are 
doing — ^bringing  more  products  and  more  nations  together  than 
have  ever  before  been  assembled.  And  when  all  is  over,  the  time 
will  probably  not  be  very  long  ere  the  Champ  de  Mara  will  once 
again  be  reduced  to  its  normal  condition  of  a  vast  quadrangular 
space— ready  for  more  digging,  more  terrace- work,  more  transfor- 
mation,, more  re&tting,  more  splendour  and  processioning,  more 
attractions  for  vast  masses  of  people,  and  more  of  that  expenditure 
of  public  money  which  so  pleases  the  French. 

G.  D. 
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Onc  word  before  I  begin.  If  you  are  bent  on  * '  astonishing  the  Browns,'* 
or  going  down  to  some  fashionable  sea^de  place  to  stare  and 
be  stared  at,  please  to  pass  on  to  the  next  article.     What  I  have  to 
aay  will  not  do  you  any  good — it  is  not  at  all  meant  for  you.    If 
you're  a  sucking  millionaire  you  may  skip  the  next  few  pages,  unless, 
indeed,  you  happen  to  be  in  search  of  a  new  sensation ;  and  then, 
as  you  will  see,  I  am  the  man  for  you.    But  I  assume  you  are, 
like  myself^  a  man  anxious  to  do  the  best  with  very  small  means, 
who  "gets  a  change''  every  other  year  at  the  least,  not  from  love 
of  change,  but  because  a   sedentary  life  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  Uve  without  it.    Perhaps  you're  a  clerk  (one  whose  home  has 
not  been  made  desolate  by  ruthless  "  bears")  ;  and  so  I, a  poor  cleric, 
a  good  many  of  whose  hours  are  daily  spent  perforce  in  bad  air, 
have  a  fellow-feeling  with  you,  as,  indeed,  I  ought  to  have,  for  after 
all  we  diflFer  only  in  that  one  small  vowel :  our  designations  mean 
the  same ;  they  were  the  very  saxne  in  the  old  days  when  clergymen 
were  the  only  people  who  could  do  much  in  the  way  of  writing. 
I've  wanted  a  holiday  for  many  a  year.     It's  all  very  well  to  go 
with  all  the  children  to  some  farm-house.     They  get  on  wonderftdly, 
supposing  it's  all  right  with  the  water  and  the  drainage — which  is 
is  not,  by  the  way,  in  nine  farm-houses  out  of  ten :  a  lovely  place  we 
were  at  on  a  hill- top  one  of  those  dry  summers  lost  all  its  water 
after  a  fortnight's  drought,  and  when  the  rain  came  on  we  found 
a  connection  had  been  established  between  the  well  and  the  manure 
tank.     The  farmer's  wife  died,  and  I  had  English  cholera  fearfully. 
But,  at  its  best,  a  farm-house  is  a  slow  place  for  a  man  who  doesn't 
know  over-much  about  stock  and  crops.     The  tendency  of  a  change, 
too,  is,  by  throwing  domestic  arrangements  out  of  gear,  to  make 
him  a  more  or  less  amateur  head  nurse ;  and  so  he  doesn't  quite 
get  the  sort  of  thing  which  will  set  him  up  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
So  this  year  I  left  wife  and  bairns  (except  my  eldest  boy)  in  a 
cottage  on  a  down,  newly  built,  and  therefore  safe  sanitarily,  and 
set  off  on  a  trip  in  which  I  can  thoroughly  reconmaend  you  to  follow 
me.     My  destination  was  Bangor,  where  I  had  friendb  from  India 
waiting  for  me ;   but,   by  the  kindness  of  the  G.  W.  R.   (and  I 
believe  other  railways  are  just  as  kind,  only  living  on  their  line  I 
feel  boimd  to  go  by  them)  I  had  five  routes  open  to  me  at  pretty 
much  the  same  cost.     I  could  have  gone  to  Swindon,  and  through 
the  beautiful  Stroud  valley  on  to  Cheltenham ;   or  I  could  have  pushed 
on  for  '*  New  Passage,"  and,  crossing  near  where  the  Bomans  (in 
whose  days  Bristol  was  zu)t)  used  to  cross,  could  have  made  my  way 
by  Newport,  past  ''  Caerleon  on  the  X7sk" — King  Arthur's  town, 
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with  his  loand  table  (a  Soman  amphitheatre,  they  say)  still  ex- 
tant, and  on  by  Hereford ;  or,  to  leave  other  ways  out,  I  could  have 
done  what  I  did,  go  round  by  Didcot  and  Oxfoid  and  Birmingham, 
and  all  through  that  wonderful  ''  Black  Country"  to  Shrewsbury. 
Here,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  longest  way  roimd  is  the  shortest  in 
the  end.  For  my  simple  tourist*s  ticket  I  came  express  nearly  tiiree 
quarters  of  the  way ;  and  as  I  knew  all  the  places  on  the  other  roads, 
qnick  travelling,  with  no  stoppage  long  enough  to  get  out  and 
lionise  anything,  suited  me  best.  For  young  travellers,  the  per- 
mission  to  **  break  the  journey"  at  all  the  chief  points  of  interest  is 
most  valuable  :  it  enables  them  to  get  some  notion  of  that  England 
over  which  we  run  at  such  helter-skelter  speed,  often  forgetting  Ibat, 
if  it  hafi  not  any  towns  so  fall  of  interest  as  many  in  France  and 
Germany,  stiU  every  cathedral  town,  at  least,  is  worth  half  a  day's 
delay.  From  Shrewsbury  I  had  two  routes.  Bound  by  Chester 
WW  old  ground,  being  the  iron  way  to  Ireland.  I've  even  done 
what  everybody  ought  to  do  who  has  not — seen  Chester  Cathedral 
anoe  its  laet  restoration.  The  outside  is  still  as  mouldering  as  ever 
— Jooks  as  though  it  was  made  of  cakes  of  Old  Brown  Windsor 
soap,  and  had  been  sunk  for  a  few  days  to  the  bottom  of  the  Dee  : 
bat  inside  it  is  gorgeous  ;  and  if  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
John  Williaxnfi  for  your  cicerone,  you'll  not  regret  your  visit.  We 
had  come  up  from  Newport  to  see  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  and  got 
oat  for  three  hours  at  Chester.  By  the  time  we  had  fixed  on 
our  quarters  it  was  almost  dark  on  a  wet  August  night,  just 
when  the  weather  broke,  and  that  strangely  unseasonable 
sleet  came  down.  However,  we  are  enthuaasts;  I  want 
to  make  anybody  up  to  doing  a  good  deal  at  a  pinch.  So  oJBP  we 
set  to  see  the  outside  of  the  old  dark -brown  cathedral.  Strangely 
enough,  the  transept-door  was  open ;  so  we  walked  in,  and  were  look- 
ing at  the  stained,  glass  in  the  nave,  rapidly  growing  dim,  even 
beyond  due  religious  dimness,  when  up  came  Mr.  Williams,  and 
saKi  he  was  going  to  lock  the  door, — was  only  there  so  late  because 
he'd  been  making  up  some  accounts.  We  were  walking  off  most 
obediently,  when  he  repented,  and  asked  ''if  he  might  make  bo 
bold,"  where  we  came  from  ?  I  told  him ;  and  he  said  he  thought 
we  looked  like  people  from  a  distance,  and  if  we  would  stay,  it 
would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  show  us  what  little  could  be 
seen.  So  he  lighted,  the  gas  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  we  saw  the 
frescoes,  B3^ntine  in  their  gilding,  of  the  reredos ;  and  the  reof, 
picked  out  with  colour,  like  that  of  the  Temple  Church ;  and  die 
screen;  and  the  north  tra&sq>t,  with  its  monuments;  standing 
be&re  one  of  which,  says  Mr.  Williams :  "  There's  a  gentleman, 
who,  ril  engage,  haa  niade  you  very  uncomfortable.  I  shouhln't 
if  he  had  kept  yon  out  of  bed  a  good  many  hofura  beyond 
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your  proper  time/*  Of  course,  I  could  not  make  out  that  it  was 
bishop  Pearson — **  Pearson  on  the  Creed,"  well  known  to  candi- 
dates  for  ordination — ^whom  he  meant — though  I  might  have  re- 
membered the  tomb,  rich  in  all  the  blue,  and  red,  and  gold  of 
Skidmore's  richest  style,  at  the  '62  Exhibition.  Then  we  had  a 
controversy  about  why  seraphs'  wings  are  red,  and  cherubs'  blue ; 
and  I  found  somebody  had  given  Mr.  Williams  chapter  and  verse 
about  it  out  of  Mrs.  Jameson.  So,  by  the  time  we'd  said  '*Good. 
]bye,"  it  was  quite  dark  ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  notice,  as  best  we 
could,  the  *'  rows,"  which  form  a  kind  of  double  way  along  so  many 
of  the  streets,  and  look  as  if  the  front  drawing-room  had  been  cut 
away,  and  the  back  turned  into  a  second  row  of  shops,  in  front  of 
which  you  walk.  One  good  thing  is,  that  in  many  of  the  new 
buUdings  at  Chester — the  grand  hotel,  and  others — they  are  keeping 
up  the  style  appropriate  to  our  one  really  mediaeval-looking  city.  But 
this  time  I  didn't  care  to  go  by  Chester;  so,  finding  it  would  only 
cost  a  shilling  more  to  vary  the  route,  I  stopped  at  Ruabon,  took 
the  branch  to  Llangollen  (they  kept  us  nearly  an  hour),  and  got  in 
much  before  eleven  p.m.  On  the  road,  remember  how  different 
in  the  real  original  ''White  Horse — ^he  by  Farringdon,  in  the  vale  of 
Blackmore,  whom  Tom  Hughes  wrote  about  the  **  scouring"  of— 
looked  from  those  further  West,  which  Dr.  Alsop,  of  Calne,  remodelled 
some  hundred  years  ago  :  not  a  horse  at  all,  you  would  say,  did  not 
know  that  he  was  meant  for  one.  Oxford,  too,  looked  far  less  grand  than 
in  the  old  days  when,  having  seen  fewer  men  and  cities,  one  thought 
its  spires  and  college  walls,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  sublimity.  How 
could  people  build  such  a  horribly  ugly  town  as  Banbury  1  No 
wonder  it  was  a  nest  of  Puritans.  And  Leamington,  what  is  there 
in  it  that  anyone  should  choose  it  as  his  **  watering-place  ?"  And 
why  are  all  the  houses  in  Warwick  merely  cottages  ?  Surely  that 
grand  castle,  and  that  beautiful  church  tower  didn't  need  to  be  set 
off  by  the  meanness  of  the  buildings  round.  How  is  it,  again,  that 
south  of  Warwick,  right  in  the  middle  of  England,  is  a  largish  hit 
of  water,  dotted  with  gorse,  yet  seemingly  not  different  in  nature 
from  the  red  earth  round  it  1  Do  they  keep  it  as  a  sample  of  our 
English  forest  of  Ardennes?  Birmingham  is  a  doleful  place  to 
look  out  on  a  damp  night,  when  the  sinoke  is  lying  heavily  over  it. 
The  rail,  too,  takes  you  through  such  a  very  poor  quarter  that  you 
have  to  collect  your  thoughts  before  you  can  realise  that  Birming- 
ham, as  it  is  far  away  the  healthiest,  so  it  is^  for  the  working  man, 
the  most  prosperous  of  our  large  towns.  Families  don't  aU  work  at 
the  same  thing.  If  buttons  are  down,  side-combs  and  guns  are 
up  ;  and  so,  though  Tom  and  Jessy  make  no  wages,  the  fiekther  and 
the  other  girls  bring  in  enough  to  tide  them  all  over  the  slack  time. 
Then  there  are  no  ** cellars"  at  Birmingham,  and  none  of  th« 
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Preston  **  wynds."  I  beKeve  they've  never  had  the  cholera  though 
it  has  raged  all  round  them.  But  we  only  stay  long  enough  to 
read  the  huge  poster  about  **  the  new  plant,  Raphanus  Candattu^ 
three  seeds  half-a-guinea,  seven  seeds  a  guinea,"  and  to  wonder 
irho  has  guineas  to  spend  so  recklessly,  and  whether  it  can  ever 
*'  pay,"  either  to  buy  or  sell  the  costly  vegetable.  On  through 
the  Black  Country — one  continuous  town,  with  smoke,  and  brici- 
dust,  and  coal-dust,  and  greenish  heaps  of  pounded  clay,  where  it 
would  seem  as  if  grass  cut  never  grew  again,  and  pools 
of  discoloured  water  where  the  black  country  children  are  paddling, 
and  fields  of  grass  and  com  thriving  amid  it  all,  and  neat  houses 
—warm,  ngiy,  red  brick  affairs,  each  in  its  own  paddock — evidently 
the  homes  of  the  men  who  set  all  this  human  and  iron  machinery 
going.  By  the  way,  I  should  like  to  thank  the  man  who  made  the 
roof  to  Wolverhampton  Station  ;  I  never  saw  so  wide  a  stretch  of 
thin  iron  girders  without  the  slighest  need  of  intervening  support. 
Wolverhampton  passed,  there  is  a  short  stretch  of  ** country** 
brfore  Coalbrook-Bale  begins,  with  its  bigger  furnaces  and  still 
heavier  smoke.  Here's  the  Wrekin  next — "  Friends  all  round  the 
Wrekin,"  says  the  hospitable  Salopian,  and  little  thinks  he  is  pre- 
serving  an  old  British  word — ^preserved  rather  differently  in  the 
Roman  Uriconium,  where  they  have  been  finding  so  much  lately. 
Shrewsbury  does  not  do  itself  justice  firom  the  rail.  You  just  see 
the  spires  and  the  Severn ;  but  I  hope  you'll  get  out  some  time, 
aad  go  about  the  school,  and  down  to  Haughmond  Abbey,  by  the 
battle-field,  and  up  to  Owen  Qlendower*s  oak,  and  on  to  the 
"bower,"  and  other  places  famous  in  the  Shrewsbury  show.  Too 
dark  to  see  much  about  Chirk,  except  that  it  must  be  very  fine 
country.  At  Llangollen  good  luck  takes  us  to  Mrs.  Hughes,  of  the 
"Temperance  Hotel,"  close  by  the  bridge.  Yes,  I  told  you  I  was 
a  poor  cleric ;  and  though,  if  I  have  no  choice  between  a  first  and  a 
second-rate  inn,  I  choose  the  former,  feeling  sure  that  I  should  pay 
as  much  for  worse  fare  in  the  other.  Still,  there's  quite  another 
sort  of  inn,  found  in  villages  in  England,  and  towns  in  Wales, 
which  suits  my  pocket  much  better  than  the  **  Royal  '*  or  **  Rail* 
way  Hotel."  Mrs.  Hughes  will  get  me  a  bottle  of  porter ;  she 
won't  mind  me  smoking  a  pipe  in  the  kitchen  by  the  fire ;  she'll 
give  me  the  cleanest  of  beds  for  a  shilling,  and  a  breakfast  in  a  neat 
little  parlour,  with  a  gorgeous  tea-tray — David,  harping  among  a 
row  of  gothic  pillars — displayed  against  the  wall.  Said  break&st, 
with  three  kinds  of  cake,  bread,  and  two  delicate  little  chops,  costs 
me  fifteen-pence.  Really,  Mrs.  Hughes,  you  are  a  model  hostess  ! 
Up  betimes,  my  boy  and  I.  These  hills  all  round  are  very  fine. 
So  is  the  river  bed,  with  its  rocks,  and  rushing  water,  and  old  Gothic 
bridge.     The  worst  of  Llangollen  (I  hope  you  are  up  to  the  myste- 
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rifl»'^  the  double  "  k/'  aadcaU  it  ''Hl»0oiliien">  istke  hombift 
new  houaoB.  Why  is  the  art  of  housaubuildmg  in  twn  qfaii» 
eitittct  ?  We  can  do  a  church  or  chapel  now,  or  a  tom^hali  (tbejr 
ava  building  a  fine  one  here)^  <3r  a  datochad  maoflion ;  bat  aroir 
Beews  bound  to  be  mean,  and  pietentMus,  and  ill-eontiiTed.  Here 
ia  a  ''t^race;"  shops  below,  wi&  heavj  comiGes^  grained  or 
HMffbled  (how  I  hate  that  ''marhhngl''  Who  would  famcj  tiat 
leal  marble  oould  slajr  np  a  second  in  those  very  poor  cast-im 
brackets  ?)  Above  are  the  drawing-rooms — to  let ;  and,  for  me, 
thejr  might  continue  "  to  let "  till  the  whole  crumbles  down,  which 
won't  be  ^ery  long,  I  fancy,  seeiiag  they  are  barely  hatf-bcick  thick. 
There's  something  better — the  old  castle,  Castell  Diaas  Braa,  the 
first,  on  the  hill  over  the  Biver  Brftn.  But  really  we  can  see  ^  as 
well,  there's  no  need  to  pull  that  long  mile  up  te  it.  Let's  gpa  to 
Yale  Crucis  Abbey,  just  two  miles  otL  It  rains;  but  we  go  an, 
and  just  have  time  to  look  at  the  tall  lancets,  and  theroae  windows, 
and  the  fish-ponds,  and  to  get  back  in  time  for  the  train.  First, 
however,  good  Hughes  gives  us  bread-and-butter  sandwiches  and 
hard-boiled  egs;8.  You  know  I  told  you  mine  was  to  be  cheap 
travelling.  The  rail  runs  through  very  fine  hiUs,  beside  rushing 
streams,  to  Corwen,  whence  our  tickets  entitle  us  to  coach-rida  to 
Caernarvon.  It  is  the  old  London  and  Holyhead  road,  s{deBdidly 
engineered  in  parts.  Now,  of  course,  the  ruins  are  here  shadows  of 
what  they  were ;  but,  they  say,  the  railway  will  never  be  taken 
further  on.  From  Corwen  to  Bettws-y-Coed  is  as  thinly  peopled  a 
country  as  any  in  Europe.  Coach  travelling  has  its  advantages : 
if  oak  the  box-seat,  you  "  see  the  country,"  and  an  intelligent  driver 
is  a  pleasant  companion  now.  A  "gleamy  day,'*  too,  ia  ua- 
doi&btedly  the  best  for  getting  fine  effects  in  mountain  country. 
Sut  I  can't  say  it  was  pleasant  to  be  perched  for  neady  seven  hours 
on  a  damp  seat,  with  gleams  few  and  far  between,  and  storms  of 
rain  and  sleet  (well  on  in  July,  remember),,  much  too  heavy  and 
persistent.  Still,  it  was  fine  country  when  once  the  dull,  bleak 
pieae  just  after  Corwen — cold  and  wild,  and  yet  not  grand — ^was 
passed.  And  it  was  some  satisfaction  that  the  Swallow  Fall,  just 
beyond  Bettws-y-Coed,  was  in  splendid  order.  Capel  Curig  hakA 
was  disappointing — ^so  bare  and  desolate,  yet  with  no  hiUs  dose  to  it. 
Either  give  me  something  soft  down  to  a  water's  edge,  like  Grass- 
mere  or  Turc  Lake,  Killamey,  or  else  let  the  cliffs  dose  grandly  snd 
daiUy  in,  as  at  Wast- water.  I  don't  like  a  lake  like  Capel  Cuiig, 
that  seems  just  scooped  out  of  the  middle  of  a  grassy  common.  All 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  looked  very  different  had  there  been  any  aim. 
As  it  was  I  grumbled  even  at  Uanberris  Pass.  We  couldn't  see 
Suxwdon ;  and  Moel  Siabod  is  a  poor  substituto  for  his  mi^yesty, 
and  tlie  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  Pass  seemed  to  slope  a«p^ 
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too&r,  ezoipt Justin  &6  centM,  wllefe  that  huge  rxoM  ^  cMieUfttod 
lock  slaixls  up.     How  much  grander  than  mean -looking  Dolwydde^ 
Isn,  just  under  Moel  Siabod,  where  LleweUyn  was  bom,  and  where 
the  last  stand  of  atl  was  made  against  Edward  the  First  I  Onr  Ched- 
dar  (do  you  know  it  %)  is  quite  differe&t  from  Llanberis.      It  baa 
abnoflt  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  like  some  Derbyshire  dale  much 
magni^.     LlanberiB  struck  me  as  inferior  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe^ 
behiBd  Killamey  Lakes.   I  could  see  nothing  near  it  that  promised 
to  be  so  fine  as  Cwm  Du  (Black  Oeerge)  or  the  Hag's  GFlen ;  I  am 
no  Kenrfmaai,  so  you  may  take  my  woni  about  the  superiority  of  the 
Irish  pass.     Yei  it  was  rety  grand  even  in  such  weather ;  and  the 
Iake!>  at  the  fmt  end,  with  OwenGlendower's  castle  of  Doldaben  and 
Assheton  Smith's  vast  slate  quarries,  pleased  t»  much.     Strange 
to  see  Buoh  vast  works  in  an  almost  utter  soKtade.     The  2,000 
workmen  are  taken  to  and  fro  along  a  tram-road  to  their  village 
Mensd.     Here  you  may  cany  out  Byron  to  the  lett^,  and  '^  take 
the  lilies  given  to  thee ;"  for  the  marshes  round  are  enamelled  with 
the  livcAy  white  water-lilies,  and  lots  of  little  boys  are  sure  to  beset 
the  coach  with  bunches  of  tiietn*     At  Caernarvon  we  did  the  mi^« 
aificent.     Our  coach  put  up  at  1^  '^  Sportsman,*'  where  tlie  ooffee^ 
room  (upstairs)  is  seventy-five  feet  by  forty,  and  twenty-six  high— - 
ene  of  the  finest  rooms  Z  ever  saw.  Here,  a  "strong-tea' '  (as  they  eall 
it  in  t^  HighlMids)  cost  them  more  than  a  day^s  entertainment  with 
Mrs.  Hughes.     BeA  weather  is  expensive  in  many  ways ;  you  spoil 
your  clothes,  and  you  must  eat  and  drink  more  than  you  n^ed  when 
it  is  fine.     We  had  bad  a  cold  dinnw  at  the  Waterloo  Inn,  Bettws* 
y-Coed,  jest  by  the  iron  bridge  which  tells  us  it  was  put  up  in 
the  same  year  as  the  battle,  and  I  had  gone  in  for  beer  and  wlnskey- 
and- water  (both  dearer  in  the  Principality  tiian  with  us)  ;  but  we 
did  our  duty  at  it  notwithstanding.     I  don't  wonder  at  their  taking 
ao  much    trouble  to    watch  their  com  and  hayricks,   braiding 
them  down  so  beautifully  as  to  extort  the  unwilling  praise  of  eur 
Sitglish  driver.     I  saw  an  oat  field  full  of  little  pyramids  of  stones, 
and,  asking  why,  I  was  told  "  they're  too  lazy  to  carry  tiem  off." 
**  But  look  at  their  thatching!"  "Yes,  two  things  they  do  wdl, 
thatch  and   build  stone- walls;   but   a  Welshman    doesn't    like 
w<Mkforall  that,"     A  lordly  man  our  driver,  magnificent  in  his 
ideas.    Not  of  the  Mr.-Weller-senior,  class;  but  like  the  Peytons 
And  etiMTS,  who  did  it  fc^  ihe  fun  of  the  thing.     He  has  a  rare  ejie 
fcrihebeauttful.  That  little  girl  at  •*  the  Wat«t4oo  "  is  the  only  otie 
iVe  asen  worth  looking  at  in  all  North  Wales ;  and  he  was  cleaily 
^  the  very  best  terms  with  her.     Perhaps  his  disjvaise  does  not 
extend  to  Welsh  women ;  they  certainly  are  as  indefatigable  knitters 
as  Ae  Germans  or  French.     In  Caernarvon  there  is  nothing      9ee 
hut  the  castle.     You  know  who  was  born  there  ?    It  is  one  of  ibe 
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finest  of  the  many  fine  castles  in  our  island.  The  worst  of  it  U  the 
living  rooms  are,  with  nSy  so  universally  destroyed ;  abioad  you 
see  how  the  place  looked  when  people  were  in  it.  A  ooachis 
starting  for  Pwlheli :  I  wish  I  could  go,  and  would  recommend  you 
not  to  leave  it  out.  That  under  side  of  the  Caernarvonshire  *'  beak" 
is  said  to  be  the  grandest  coast-line  in  Wales,  The  Eifel  ("Rivals'' 
people  call  them,  but  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Moselle 
volcanic  district)  looked  so  grand  at  a  distance  that  I  long  to 
get  nearer  to  them.  They  are  foil  of  British  remains ;  and  are  so 
made  up  of  iron  that  they  draw  the  needle  quite  out.  of  its  line. 
Sharp  and  peaked,  they  look  very  different  from  the  rounder 
masses  of  Snowdonia.  But  we  are  wet  and  cold,  and  the  Sportsman 
is  very  dear.  So  on  we  go  to  the  friends  at  Bangor^  which,  like  every 
Welsh  town,  except  Conway,  has  no  sign  of  old  greatness  in  its  ugly 
little  rows  of  mean  houses,  none,  neither,  in  its  longt  low^  mean 
Cathedral.  Did  these  Cymri  nev^  build  fine  stone  bouses  I  la 
Conway  you  have  Owen  Glendower's  house,  and  a  few  more,  just  as 
in  Ireland  you  find  EilmaUock  and  Galway.  English  towns  have 
few  old  stone  houses,  but  then  they  have  splendid  wood  ones,  aod 
Ireland,  if  poor  in  houses,  is  rich  beyond  compare  in  ruined  abbeys. 
But  Wales  has  very  little  architecture  of  any  kind  to  boast  of^  if 
you  leave  out  of  account  its  English  built  castles.  Now  I've  got  you 
to  Bangor  I  mean  to  take  you  to  the  coimtry  round,  showing  how 
you  may  **  do  the  thing  cheaply,"  and  yet  not  meanly.  Ours  was, 
you  know,  to  be  a  cheap  trip.  We'll  go  to  Ogwen  Lake,  and  Abar 
Falls,  and  over  Snowdon,  too,  if  I  can  get  you  there  without  hiring 
a  carriage.  So  now  good-bye  for  the  present.  I'm  safe  and  clean  at 
another  far  "  swelier ' '  temperance  hotel,  kept  also  by  a  Mrs.  Hughes ; 
but  that  won't  astonish  you  when  you've  been  many  days  in  Wales, 
Is  it  poverty  of  invention,  or  clanship,  that  has  kept  tliem  to  some 
seven  or  eight  names,  most  of  which  are  Christian  names  1  What 
confusion  it  must  cause  to  be  sure! 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  how  I  saw  Bardsey  Island.  True  io 
my  principle  of  doing  the  thing  cheaply,  I  went  to  the  worst  end 
of  the  steamer.  She  had  brought  very  few  from  Beaumaris,  and 
those  who  got  on  board  at  Garth  Point  might  be  easily  oounted.  1 
don't  wonder  at  it.  Garth  is  almost  as  far  from  most  parts  of  Bssagpc 
as  the  bridges  themselves,  and  when  you  are  there  you  have  first 
to  pay  the  pier- toll — the  pier  being  merely  a  rough  cauaewayof 
stones — and  next,  to  pay  the  boatman  who  takes  you  aliMigside, 
and  who  doesn't  understand  half  price  for  children.  'At  TeUbrd's 
Suspension  Bridge  we  take  in  a  good  many,  and  the  usual  hubbub 
begins.  Mr.  Jones  inquiring  for  Mr.  Williams  (strong  acoent» 
somehow,  on  both  syllables),  and  Mr.  Hughes  teUing  eveiybody 
the  names  and  histories  of  aU  the  people,  down  to  the  onalleet 
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&rmei9,  whose  places  can  be  seen  from  tlie  water.  Mr.  Hughes 
is  the  great  authority  on  local  topography  and  genealogy ;  he 
genendly  talks  English,  doubtless  for  our  benefit ;  but  lapses  into 
Welsh  when  he  gets  at  all  warmed.  For  instance :  he  has  just 
named  a  village.  "No,  that's  not  Llanfechan,"  says  somebody, 
not  to  the  great  Hughes,  but  indirectly  to  some  one  on  the  other 
edgiB  rf  a  circle  of  Hughes's  admirers.  **  Yes,  it  is!"  "No, 
rUnot  beUeve  it."  "Ah!  but  Mr.  Hughes  told  us."  "Well, 
then,  in  this  instance  you  will  find  Idjr.  Hughes's  geographical  know, 
ledge  is  at  fatdt."  "  How  so,  then  ?  Doesn't  he  know  if  any  man 
doest"  "  Now,  look  here:  Mr.  Griffiths,  here,  was  bred  and  bom 
there ;  and  he  sajrs  it  isn't."  But  this  does  not  settle  the  question 
of  identity,  for  Mr.  Hughes,  being  appealed  to,  replies  in  Welsh, 
and  somebody  else  answers  him  in  the  same  tongue,  and  the 
onJooking  Saxon  expects  a  battle,  so  fierce  grows  the  strife  of 
tongues;  but  all  is  comfortably  settled,  for  instead  of  falling 
upon  each  other  the  disputants  attack  a  hamper  of  "portare," 
and  so  silence  is  for  a  time  restored.  What  grand  words  they 
use,  and  how  well  they  pronounce  them !  Some  men  (Irishmen 
mostly)  tell  ns  the  best  English  is  spoken  in  Dublin.  Certain  it  ia 
that  when  your  Welshman  can  talk  anything,  except  the  ordinary 
phrases  of  buying  and  selling,  he  speaks  more  correctly  than  an 
&iglishman  of  the  same  class.  Of  course,  there  is  the  tendency 
to  magniloquence,  which  makes  Scotch-English  offensive  to  the 
hypercritical  (it  is  the  only  fault  in  poor  Hugh  Miller's  books), 
hat  when  one  has  been  fer  years  in  a  Somersetshire  or  Devonshire 
town,  it  is  a  comfort  to  hear  the  Queen's  English  neither  clipped 
nor  sing-songed.  Then,  almost  every  Welshman  knows  something 
about  the  history  of  his  country;  sometimes  his  "facts"  are 
apocryphal ;  but  what  of  that  t  He  shows  that  he  is  interested 
in  what  went  on  in  old  times.  And  (let  me  tell  you,  in  my 
capacity  of  working  cleric),  that  there  is  no  greater  sign  of 
hereditary  culture  {I  was  going  to  say,  of  civilisation)  than  the 
}X)wer  of  taking  in  consecutive  history.  In  a  village  school  with 
which  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  I  had  children  of  eight,  who, 
BCaicdy  knowing  how  to  read,  could  be  crammed  with  geography  till 
they  Imew  the  capes  and  rivers  of  the  British  Isles  far  better  than 
I  did ;  but  the  attempt  to  get  them  on  any  way  in  history  was 
always  a  ^Bolure.  I  tried  everything ;  I  talked  to  them  in  baby 
style,  and  they  were  delighted  to  hear  of  old  Britons  who  lived  in 
huts  something  like  big  bee.hives,  and  of  Ficts  and  Scots  who 
came  trp  to  the  Roman  wall,  and  peeping  over  and  finding  no  one 
on  guard,  plucked  up  courage  to  come  across.  Of  course  they 
liked  Alfred  and  ElMda,  and  all  the  stories,  but  when  they  got 
past  William  Bofus,  they  lost  all  interest  in  the  matter.     The 
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linsB^'  of  kii^  puzzlfid  the«i;    A«  iboull^  lor 
''sequence  of  time"  btd  never  been   tmskamL      At  last  ive 
tuzned  history  upiide-dewtt,  aind  began  from  YidioriA  backwuds ; 
and,  not  long  after,   her  Majesty's  inspectors  TecoBunended  tittm 
same  phn-^a  ooincidenoe  of  great  minds  for  whieh  I  have  not 
reoeiv^  the  credit  I  deserve.     But  I  am  growing  persoaal.     Why  I 
began  about  histc^y  was  apropos  of  a  meny  WelsAimaji,  who,   as 
we  were  pasemg  in  dose  to  land,  could  keep  silence  no  long^, 
and,  touching  me  on  the  shoulder,  said,  ''Look  yoa,  sir,  that's 
Nant  Gwythera,  Vortigem's  Valley ;  you  know  all  about  Tortigem 
and   Hengist  and  his  too-enticing  daughter  Bowena.      Well,  of 
coarse,  the  British  nobles  were  not  at  all  pleased  at  their  ki^s 
soft-heartednesB  in  bartering  his  reakn  for  a  girl's  smiles.     So  ibej 
pursued  him,  and  he  fled,  and  at  last  got  to  that  lovely  vale.     Bat 
even  there  they  found  him  out,  for  all  his  disguise,  and  mocked  at 
him  so  sadly,  that,  in  despair,  he  ran  out  on  yon  cliff  and  leapt  into 
the  sea,  and  that's  the  rock  of  the  leap  to  this  day."  My  infotmoDt, 
to  look  at,  was  a  thorough  snob.    A  short,  redusheeked,  poly  maa, 
with  nnall  black  eyes,  black  coat  and  trousers,  a  white  waistewt,  by 
no  means  clean,  a  black  and  white  straw  hat,  very  polished  boots, 
and  a  gold  chain.     A  little  diopkeeper,  out  for  a  holiday  (says  De 
Boots)  and  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  curl  of  De  Boot's  nose-tip, 
when  the  efoquent  Cambrian  dived  into  his  open  basket,  ani,  vritk 
his  wife's  help  (a  neat  wemaa  she,  in  mourning,  with  a  "  subdued" 
lo6k)y  opened  out  a  basin  of  stewed  chops,  a  loaf  of  bread,  aad  atea- 
cupfiil  of  butter.     Friend  De  Boots,  he  actually  poked  hn  petdtnife 
into  the  basin,  and  drew  out  a  new  potatoe,  which  the  barbariaA 
incontinently  c«t  in  two  in  the  palm  of  his  hand ;  and  yet  he  knew 
more  of  the  poetry  of  history  than  four-fifths  of  the  men  at  your 
dub,  I'll  be  bound.     I  doubt  if  any  of  the  Board  of  Aldememcouid 
best  him,  for  all  their  superior  civilisation.  It  is  a  pecvdiarity  of  the 
Celt,  this  love  of  letters  and  sciences,  as  distinguished  £rom  tho  arts 
of  life.     There's  a  flEither  singing  (with  hands  even  more  than  with 
mouth)  to  that  baby,  on  the  ks^es  o£  his  chubby,  rosy^ecked, 
small.eyed  wife.     It's  a  Welsh  song ;  and  the  baby,  the  solemneflt 
of  the  pariy,  looks  as  if  it  took  in  every  word.     "  Why,  they  say 
Welsh  is  dying  out,^   said  I,  pointing  to  the  sceae,  and  addressiAg 
a  particularly  impoetical  looking  little  man,  with  a  straw  imitation 
of  those  new,  inflexible  wideawakes,  done  round  with  lines  te  Aoiw 
that  he  means  fishing.    "  Why,  sir,"  (said  be,  soiemnly,  an  entirely 
new  expression  coming  over  his  face),  *'  it's  the  language  of  the 
hearty  and  will  not  die  out  till  the  mountains   are  worn  down.'* 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  his  views  as  to  the  inexpedienqr  of 
holding  this  year's  Eiateddfodd,  in  Chester,  "  A  Sason  bolder  city, 
jmt  seoi  sir ;  why,  three  hundred  years  ago  we  caaght  the  Mayor 
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of  Gheite  at  VM  &ir,  and  haiigvi  him*  by  way  of  reprisal/* 
Long  memories  have  these  Cambnana.  One  thiag  is  oertaiBy  ours 
is  the  oaly  speech  I  ever  heaid  whidi  can  be  carried  on  in  a 
maaoloBe.  The  emphatic  aooent  of  the  WeLshmea  is  quite  refre^. 
mg.  How  unUushiiigly,  thoii|^y  they  help  out  their  yeraaciiUur 
with  English.  ''  What's  o'dock  ?"  ''  Ten  minutes  a  dadach." 
Aiid  then  immediately  a  lively  speedi  about  ships  is  filled  up 
with  ^'  all  hands  on  board/'  *'  wei^  anchor,"  and  other  phrases, 
for  which,  I  8ujq)oae,  there  are  no  Welsh  equival^its.  There,  just 
by  the  rock  of  the  leap,  is  a  grand  sea  cliff,  covered  with  innumera- 
ble guUs  and  cormorants,  sitting  in  rows.  We  keep  in  ri^t 
imdar  the  rock.  Baag  goes  a  little  cannon  from  the  hows, 
and  out  fly  all  the  birds  except  those  which,  being  too  terrified  to 
fly,  scufiie  off^  helter-skelter,  through  the  water.  Who's  that  Uttle 
girl  in  the  hat  and  bright  red  feather,  with  the  dear,  gipsy* 
brown  &ce  and  fine  hazel  eyes,  who  roars  so  loudly  at  the  discom. 
fiture  of  the  birds  ?  Not  Welsh,  by  her  tattle ;  th^  sounds 
unmistakeaUy  midland.  Yes ;  it's  the  rough  Derbyshire  speech. 
9ie  belongs  to  a  caravan,  a  regular  house  on  wheels,  full  of 
brooms  from  Nottingham,  and  of  pottery  from  half-a-doaen  places  I 
know  of  by  the  Trent  banks.  She  is  a  hawker ;  and  that  girl,  in  the 
green  bonnet,  is  her  elder  sister.  Such  a  funny,  unsophisticated 
pair !  I  am  reading  M.  Assolant's  last.  The  younger  wants  to  look 
at  it,  *'  for  you,"  says  she,  "  are  much  too  sleepy  to  read  more 
of  it."  "No,"  says  her  sister,  "you'll  make  nothing  of  it— I 
blow  ifc's  French  or  summat,  for  I  looked  when  he  first  sat  down 
bereby, "  and  then  both  roar  with  laughter.  A  pleasant  hone  that 
oftbeirs,  with  its  "  house-place,"  its  separate  rooms,  its  compact- 
noBs— not  unlitarary,  either.  Both  speak  a  little  Welsh,  wliich  they've 
learnt  chiefly  by  book.  *'  And  you  should  hear  our  youngest  sister ; 
we've  a  book,  and  mother  always  makes  us  be  reading  it  when 
w^'re  doing  nothis^."  An  old  friend,  the  collector  of  their  rente — 
for  they  have  house-property  at  Derby — caone  down  yesterday  to 
see  tb^n ;  and  they  laugh  and  laugh  again  to  think  how  the  old 
lady  was  astonished,  coming  in  at  low  water,  to  see  ^'  how  many 
fields  there  are  all  round  hereabouts ;  and  those  ladies  in  big  crino- 
lines  (the  buoys)  standing  out  in  the  mdsit  of  them."  Livdy  girls, 
and  let  me  hasten  to  assure  you,  Mrs.  Qrundy,  perfectly  innocent 
I'm  an  old  fogey,  so  they  were  safe  in  chatting  to  me ;  but  it  was 
e<%ing  and  flattering  to  see  how  they  kept  the  young  Welshmen  at 
a  distance ;  lor  the  younger  giri,  inA  her  half.gipsy  face,  and  her 
fine,  lithe  figure,  got  many  a  look  which,  if  it  had  been  encouraged, 
would  have  led  to  a  flirtation.  Her  stateliness,  however,  kept  them 
all  at  a  distance.  I  christened  her  the  little  princess  in  disgnise. 
Well,  what  with  them,  and  my  Welsh  ardusologists,  the  time  passed 
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pleasantly  enough  ;  though,  I  must  confess^  after  the  Snowdon  range 
had  been  well  studied,  and  Caemavon  passed  and  the  Eifel  admired, 
th^re  was  not  much  in  the  way  of  scenery.  A  stony  country,  that 
fit  the  north  end  of  the  Lleyn,  as  the  peninsula  is  called.  **  These 
poor  men  have  neither  agricultural  nor  mineral  resources;  they 
depend  wholly  on  their  little  fishing,"  said  Magniloquus  Cambriensis, 
pointing  to  a  small  village  among  rocks.  Still  you  are  a  long  time 
before  you  tire  of  rocks,  when  the  forms  are  good  and  the  colours  well 
varied.  Besides,  here  is  Buich-y-Pwl,  and  we  are,  for  the  first  time,  m 
rough  water,  rounding  the  point ;  and  there's  Bardsey  Island  over 
against  us.  And  now  the  boats  come  alongside,  and  we  have  a  proof  in 
our  own  case  of  "the  more  haste  the  less  speed."  Oneboat  runs  upon 
our  side  of  the  paddle.  Several  climb  over  into  her ;  notably,  one  ill. 
favoured  fellow,  with  half  his  face  one  large  purple  blotch,  who  was, 
we  found  out  after,  a  "regrater"  of  fish.  We  follow  him;  but, 
alas,  the  captain  soon  stops  all  exit  that  way,  and  we  have  to  hold 
on  till  two  other  boats,  landing  at  the  proper  place,  have  got  their 
complement.  At  last  we  push  off,  a  man  in  seedy  black,  who  pro- 
bably  preaches  on  Sundays,  remarking  in  a  mock,  solemn  tone,  and 
with  a  funny  look  out  of  his  eye,  "There's  a  deal  of  sin  in  this 
boat. "  The  sin  soon  shows  itself ;  for  at  once  begins  a  row  about  the 
fare.  The  boatmen  demand  sixpence  a-head  for  both  joumies,  and 
wish  for  pay  in  advance  :  they're  all  partners,  so  every  one  will  be 
sure  to  get  back  without  paying  again.  The  passengers  object  to 
the  charge,  and  to  the  plan  of  paying  before-hand.  *'What 
seciirity  have  I,"  says  a  lean,  Lancashire-faced  youth,  pale  and 
pitted  with  small-pox,  "that  I  shan't  be  charged  over  again  !"  and 
he  begins  a  course  of  strong  language,  which  too  well  illustrates  the 
remark  of  my  fiiend  the  preacher.  I  am  startled,  however,  to  bear 
him,  findincr  his  English  does  no  good,  turn  suddenly  to  Welsh — 
he's  as  unlike  a  WeMiman  as  any  one  can  be.  He  had  let  off  his 
steam  in  English,  of  which  he  knew  the  crew  were  ignorant ;  and 
now  he  delivers,  in  the  vernacular,  a  neat  oration,  in  which 
^*  explanation,"  and  other  long  English  words,  help  out  the — I 
must  not  say  poverty  of  the  British  speech.  This  soothes  the 
rising  discontent ;  and  we  push  on  through  the  clearest  water  lever 
saw,  deep,  and  fiill  of  brown  weed,  which  swajrs  to  and  fro  some 
feet  below  the  surface.  Jelly-fish  of  all  sizes  are  floating  about. 
*' Bad  place  for  bathing:  those  things  sting,  I  believe,"  says  one. 
No  one  would  believe  it  to  look  at  them.  Such  fsdry  bells  of  half- 
txansparent  film,  each  with  its  own  ornament  of  divers-coloured  rmgs 
—a  little  like  those  jellies  in  which  firuit  of  all  kinds  is  imbedded. 
Our  first  move  is  to  the  lighthouse,  where  we  have  along  and  plea- 
sant chat  with  the  "  officers."  They  are  in  full  dress,  **  expecting 
viBitors;"  '*  Trinity  in  Unity"  on  their  caps;   blue  firock  coats, 
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spick  and  span.  Who  would  suspect  them  of  cleaning  lamps, 
polishing  reflectors,  and  such  like  messy  work  ?  There  is  quite  a 
large  party  turned  out  to  see  the  tourists.  A  couple  of  mammas, 
and  a  tall  girl  of  fifteen,  with  long  ringlets  and  muslin  dress, 
besides  the  usual  sea-side  allowance  of  children,  which  is  larger  (you 
must  have  noticed)  than  that  of  inland  places. 

Grand  gentlemen  1 — ^these  officers  of  Trinity  House ;  they  like  the 
life,  though  they  are  sometimes  for  three  weeks  cut  oflf  from  the 
mainland.  They  have  at  least  eighty  neighbours  in  the  village  up 
yonder,  three  or  four  farms  growing  oats  and  potatoes,  and  feeding 
plenty  of  live  stock.  As  for  poultry,  it  swarms  ;  eggs  five  shillings 
a  hundred.  A  good  many  of  the  *'  tourists"  had  brought  huge 
baskets,  and  meant  to  save  their  travelling  expenses  by  buying  to 
sell  again.  A  little  chapel  stands  not  far  from  the  ruined  tower  which 
marks  the  site  of  the  old  monastery.  Beverence  it ;  it  was  founded 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  ago :  and,  later,  when  Augustine 
and  the  Saxons  combined  to  slaughter  the  British  priests  at  Bangor 
Isooed,  because  they  loved  independence  and  objected  to  the  Pope's 
dicta  for  Easter,  those  who  escaped  fled  over  here.  Undecimilla  and 
h^  eleven  thousand  virgins  are  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
bardic  assertions  that  "twenty  thousand  saints  lie  buried  here, 
about."  "Where  do  you  go  to  worship?"  I  ask.  "Oh,  there's 
not  much  done  here  in  the  way  of  religion.  There's  some  sort  of  a 
Calvinistic  place  up  yonder;  but  we — ."  Yes,  my  friend;  that 
brogue  ought  to  have  told  me  already  that  your  faith  is  probably 
that  of  five-sixths  of  your  nation ;  and  that  you  only  get  "  the 
consolations  of  religion"  occasionally,  when  your  priest  can  manage 
to  come  across  from  Aberdaron.  "  A  pleasant  place  (you  say)  if 
one  had  a  yacht,  and  could  live  as  one  liked."  Lots  of  ham  and 
pollock,  with  herring,  now  and  then ;  and  in  winter,  of  course,  you 
can  kill  your  own  mutton.  An  intelligent  observer  is  my  friend. 
"Did  you  ever  find  a  curlew's  nest,  sir?"  Faith,  I  can't  tell 
whether  a  curlew  ever  builds  in  England,  or  not.  However,  the 
oyster-catcher  does ;  for,  hearing  my  boy  is  interested  in  eggs,  and 
has  been  disappointed  at  Puffin  Island,  "  I'll  tell  you  where  there's 
a  sea^pie's  nest  (says  he),  out  on  a  ledge  of  rock  between  two 
caves."  So  we  walk  on  over  the  turf  dotted  with  thrift  and  squills, 
on  to  where  the  outermost  point  is  almost  cut  off  by  a  chasm  on 
each  side.  Out  we  creep,  seize  our  prize,  and  then  have  leisure  to 
Tejoice  in  the  beautiful  rock-pools  which  are  left  along  the  edge  of 
the  cliff.  There's  no  beach,  remember ;  only  the  tilted  slate  rocks 
slope  down  in  some  places  pretty  evenly  to  the  water,  and  are 
scooped  out  into  "  baths"  of  all  kinds.  This,  see,  is  big  enough  for 
a  moderate  giant :  not  pleasant  bathing,  though  ;  for  the  rock  is 
covered  with  that  sharp  little  multivalve,  on  which  you  must  so 
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oflen  have  cut  your  fingers.     Henoe  one  of  its  chief  beauties.     Hie 
white  shell-coTering  on  the  red  rock,  looks  under  water  just  like 
mother-of-pearl.     Never  have  I  seen  such  variety  and  richness 
of  colours.     Bose  oorallines  are  as  rosy  rod  as  the  rock  itself; 
and  how  rich  and  warm  are  the    browns  of  those  taper   whip- 
cord.weeds,  and  long  wide  ribbons^  motionless  beneath  the  clear 
blue-green  water!     Then  there  is  a  forest   of  long   dark.green 
stems,  edged  with  a  jungle  of  the  li^t-green  flufiy  weed  that 
was  proposed  instead  oi  cotton  in  the  **  famine  **  days.     There  ai^ 
little  fish  darting  in  and  out,  and  a  star-fish  or  two.     How  flabl^ 
and  miserable  they  look  out  of  the  water !  how  lovely  below  it,  with 
a  dew-star  at  the  tip  of  every  one  of  their  thousand  filaments ! 
Never  take  a  sea- weed  or  sea  creature  out  of  the  water !  unless  you 
wish  to  be  disappointed.     Watch  those  sea-anemones,  the  green 
and  the  red.     Do  you  remember  Tennyson's  wonderful  lines  :  ^  Did 
he  stand  at  the  door  of  his  shell  in  a  diamond  frill  ?"     I  quote 
firom  memory ;  but  they  always  come  up  in  my  mind  when  I  see 
any  of  tlie  ''  things'  that  are  homed,  and  forked,  and  soft  ;'*  even  a 
whelk,  sucking  in  the  ''  operculum'*  which  guards  it  against  harm 
when  the  creature  is  quiescent,  and  slowly  thrusting  f(Mrth  its  great 
foot,  is  a  sight  worth  watching.     And  have  you  ever  se^i  a  hermit, 
crab  peeping  out  of  the  shell  which  you  thought  was  tenantleas  ? 
Here's  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  in  a  rock-pool,  I  assure  you.    Only 
don't  pick  the  poor  things  out,  ia  the  vain  belief  of  making  them 
live  in  an  aquarium.     They  may  exist  for  a  while ;  but  what  will 
they  be  worth  without  their  accessories  1  without  the  grey  rock,  the 
long  brown  ribbons  of  weed ;  the  waves  creeping  up  in  the  distance 
to  give  them  the  **  change  of  water"  so  needful  for  their  health  ? 
How  the  sea  must  roar  up  those  gullies,  which  nearly  cut  the  island 
in  two  in  several  places !    Does  it  win  much  way  every  year  !     See 
how  it  has  rubbed  down  the  softer  slate,  and  left  the  veins  of  quarts 
standing  out  hard  along  the  surface  !     Now  it  is  all  calm  and  dry^ 
a  chasm  full  of  wonders,  with  a  little  sand  here  and  there,  and  black 
walls  of  rock,  fringed  at  top  with  the  samphire,  which  just  grows 
out  of  reach  of  the  water,  within  reach  of  the  spray.     I  never  saw 
more  "  tilted"  strata,  or  more  jagged  rocks,  than  those  which  line 
another  chasm  running  half  across  the  narrow  land.     How  different 
it  looks  from  the  water :  smooth  and  rounded,  covered  with  patches 
of  grey  and  yellow  lichen !     You  might  sail  close  by  on  a  hot,  hazy 
day  like  this,  without  suspecting  any  of  the  ups  and  downs  and  slip. 
pery  crags,  and  impassable  lumps  of  stone  which  you  find  when  you 
begin  to  climb  about.     Do  we  see  the  Irish  coast !  I  rather  doubt 
it,  though  my  friend  of  Trinity  House  saw  it  quite  plainly.     Th^re, 
however,  is  Cadir  Idris  with  his  neighbotus;    and  there  is    the 
sweep  of  Card^an  Bay,  getting  very  hypothetical  as  you  go  down 
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towards  the  south.  Somebody  talks  of  St.  David's  Head.  Well : 
my  eyes  are  as  good  as  inost  people's ;  but  that  faint  black  line, 
aloog  the  horizon  loay  be  anything  you  please  to  call  it.  No  time 
to  look  ever  the  light-house,  which,  probably,  is  very  much  like 
light-houses  in  general,  only  marked  by  that  abundant  use  of  white- 
watix  which  is  normal  throughout  the  Principality.  There's  the 
re-embarking  gun :  Captain  has  cheated  us  of  half-an-hour ;  and 
the  twenty  thousand  saints  will  have  to  go  unvisited.  We  meet 
the  folks  streaming  back  from  the  village,  loaded  with  eggs  or  butter. 
"  Time  to  go  up  V  **  No,  you'll  be  left  behind :"  for  your  Welsh, 
man  is  truly  un-English  in  his  anxiety  to  hurry  you  off  before 
the  time.  Have  you  never  marked  ihe  diJOGorenoe  ?  Abroad  it's 
always,  ^'  Make  haste,  you  will  surely  belate  I"  At  home,  '*  Oh,  yes ; 
plenty  of  time."  And  then,  how  they  help  you  at  home !  Abroad 
you  come  up  one  minute  after  the  ^^  dix  minutes  avanV  The 
peo{^e  are  very  dvil,  only  you  can't  go  on  till  next  train ;  and, 
wh^Q  you  try  ^e  silv^  key  they  are  simply  indignant,  and  remind 
you  you  are  not  in  England.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  you  drive  up 
ia  a  Hansom  just  as  the  engine  is  whistling  :  you  rush  up-stairs ; 
*'  Make  haste,  sir !  I'U  get  your  ticket  for  you, "  says  a  porter ;  and 
the  guard  bundles  you  into  the  carriage  after  it  has  begun  to  move. 
Alas !  the  Welsh  axe  very  continental ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the 
assuiaace  of  one  jovial  way&jrer,  ''  There's  liquors  there/'  we  ma 
about  a  little  on  the  banks  which  (Cornish  fashion)  divide  the 
fields,  and  then  make  for  our  boat.  Everybody  has  got  something : 
some  c^xry  an  armful  of  wormwood  to  make  a  tonic  tea ;  others,  half 
a  doz^  litde  crabs  lied  up  in  a  handkerchief.  On  board,  the  fun 
grows  "  fiBSt  and  furious''  in  a  mild,  quiet  Cambrian  fashion.  That 
&II0W  at  the  bow,  with  the  Mephistopheles  hat,  and  the  little  sandy 
moustache  and  pointed  beard,  and  the  big,  griiming  mouth,  is  an 
V.nglifl}^mAn  She  in  the  Tuscan  hat  is  his  sister.  He  is  a  painter, 
staying  at  Beaumaris.  What  a  roar  he  keeps  them  all  in,  to  be 
sure  I  and  what  an  accession  to  their  party  is  the  old  Welsh  fsumer, 
who  has  evidently  taken  too  much  out  of  his  stone  jar  in  the  wicker 
cafie  \  His  wife  wants  to  hide  the  liquor ;  but  he  won't  be  denied. 
He  actually  begins  kissing  the  old  lady  in  public  ;  and  so  she  has 
to  give  way.  Besides,  his  friends,  Welsh  and  Engli^,  put  their 
bottles  to  his  mouth ;  and  after  every  '*  pull"  the  toothless  old  man 
gets  livelier  and  livelier.  Let  us  hope  he  won't  have  a  violent  reac« 
tion  to-morxow.  Toung  Cymri  is  doing  a  good  deal  of  courting.  I 
don't  know  whether  that's  the  jolly-boat :  it  ought  to  be,  they're 
aU  so  comfortable  in  it.  That  girl,  with  the  bright  eyes  and  big 
mouth  and  long  teeth,  she  can  take  caxe  of  herself,  for  all  she  lets 
Owan  Owens,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  keep  his  brawny  arm  round 
bar  waist.    See  what  a  cuff  over  the  ear  she  givee  hun»  when  hit 
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attentions  become  a  little  too  pronounced.  Their  best  cabin  loob 
grand,  witb  its  Telvet-plnsh  cushions ;  butadsthetioally.our^iBjnucli 
the  best.  They  do  nothing  but  eat  in  the  other,  and  from  ours  co^^e  up 
the  sweetest  of  Welsh  airs,  notably  that  **Lili  Lon"  which,  if  you . 
don^t  know  it,  reader,  you  had  better  get  the  ecore  of  the  next  tune 
you  go  out.  rU  just  give  you  one  verse  by  way  of  sample  (inEng^ 
lidii,  of  course) : — 

**  Listdh  tidt  to  tbofle  who  tell  th«e 
Tluit  my  foUiea  majr  r^P^^  ^^  % 
.    ,      ViAlous  minds  are  envious  .ever, 
Slander"s  tongud  ia  silent  never/ 

But  it's  .the  music  that  is  evezy  thing*  How  can  those  stolid  sailor 
lads  be  playing  cards  in  .the  comer  ?  Music  hath  charms  ;  but  thay 
verily  seem  stubborner  than  the  brutes*  There's  an  Englishman-^ 
a  savan  apparently — ^who  has  wandered  among  us  from  the  best  end 
oi  the  boat.  He  wears  spectacles  and  a  frock  coat,  aivl  his  nose  i$ 
red,  from  much  *  *  portare,"  to  judge  by  his  present  habits.  He  is 
trying  to  take  a  "  rise  "  out  of.  the  old  farmer,  who  has  just  sense 
enough  to  pay  out  his  chaflf  in  kind.  You.  don't  see  the  *'  Welch 
costume"  here — as  you  do  in  Caermarthen  market,  for  instance. 
The  girls,  are  dressed  like  English  girls ;  the  young  men  have  straw 
and  felt  hats  of  every  cut ;  the  old  men  have  not  yet  worn  out  those 
huge  un-"Mu]lered.**  high  crowns  which,  are  so  rar^  in  Elngland. 
Hqjv  knowing  our  "  tourists  "  on  the  paddle-boxes  look  with  their 
despatch-boxes  1  The  old  knapsack  seems  almost  exploded ;  I've 
only  met  one  since  I  crossed  the  Border.  How  funny  it  is  to  see 
the  people  eating !— the  mauvaUe  Iiante.  about  them.  Look  at  that 
wife  who  cuts  off  a  pork-bone  for  her  husband,  and  then  bites  away 
the  rough  bit  that  is  left  ?  That  gentleman  who  is  Gonooetii)g  the 
salad  is  an  Englishman — a,  small  attorney,  I  think,  or  auctioneer. 
He  has  a*  ^^  ckapeau  Gibus,"  no  whiskers,  small  eyes,  a  very  red 
nose,  a  red  neckerchief^  and  a  pale,  puffy  face,  not  a  bit  WelA. 
He's  an  aristocrat,  and  dines  late.  We  walked  behind  him  down 
to  the  boat;  and  Vm,  sure  that  basket,  covered  with  the  big  rhn- 
barb-leaves^  was  very  heavy ;  now  he  is  being  repaid  for  the  labour 
of  carrying  it.  I'm  sorry  to  say  he  has  the  Yankee  habit  of  eating 
too  fast.  He  can't  get  through  all  he  has  brought,  though ;  so  he 
calls  tiiat  little  boy,  son  of  yon  seedy-looking  farmer,  on  whose 
stock  he  probably  has  a  lien,  and  gives  him  a  himdi  of  bread  and  a 
bone.  Thien  he  cuts  off  another  hunch  and  a  few  lumps  of  meat, 
pinches  out  some  salt  over  it,  and  says,  ^'  Qive  that  to  your  father;, 
and  here,"  handing  him  the  lettuce-stump  left  after  his  own  luxu- 
rious salad,  '^tell  him  to  bite  that."  I  must  confess  that,  after 
I  have  dined  below  (we  had  fowls  and  cold  beef,  and  a  quarter  of 
lamb,  ajad — I  leave  you  to  ^  up  the  pastry),  I  like  tQ  wma  up 
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and  watch  the  groups  of  feeders.  This  end  of  Caernarvonshire,  too, 
is  not  very  interesting — good  land,  I  dare  say  ^  Mrs.  Hughes  says  it 
is;  but  hare  and  flat.  I  think  the  adventurous  Mr.  Williams  is 
light  in  venturing,  in  opposition  to  the  great  Hughes,  to  hint  that 
he  wouldn't  take  a  farm  down  there  if  he  could  get  it  rent  free. 
Now  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Eifd  (or  "  Rivals, "  if  you  prefer  it  so), 
really  a  fine  mass  of  peaks,  far  more  pointed  than  any  in  Snewdonia. 
How  they  change  colour  as  the  clouds  flit  over  them !  We  don't 
see  much  of  the  rock  of  the  leap,  for  we  are  standing  out  further 
from  shore.  Who  would  think  that,  for  all  the  water  looks  so 
mirror.like,  the  steamer  now  runs  some  eleven  knots  an  hour.  It 
k  a  lovely  scene !  Once  through  the  very  narrow  passage  by  Caer. 
narvon  bar,  we  soon  get  a  view  of  the  old  town  and  castle.  There 
are  the  walls  and  towers  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
green  meadows  close  by,  the  sunny  hills  in  the  near  background ; 
and,  behind,'  the  whole  range  of  mountains — Snowdon,  the  first  real 
sight  I  have  got  of  him,  rising  like  a  narrow  edging  of  gold  behind 
that  dark  mass  in  firont.  Then  there  is  the  strait,  which  I  know 
by  heart ;  so  I  have  to  walk  about  the  vessel,  studying  Tod  and 
McGregor's  engines,  and  wondering  if  that  "proved"  marked  on 
each  of  the  iron  cable-links,  is  really  a  talisman.  '^  Very  remote 
from  all  neighbours,  sir,  live  those  farmers  of  the  Lleyn,"  says  my 
grandiloquent  Welsh  friend  in  the,  soiled  white  waistcoat.  ''  Tes, 
that's  the  Lleyn,  after  you've  passed  Nevyn ;  fine  country  the  Lleyn 
— good  land  in  the  Lleyn,  well- wooded."  I  can't  see  a  tree,  except 
here  and  there  a  little  clump  round  the  farmhouses ;  and  so,  sick  of 
this  repetition,  I  move  off  to  the  savan^  who  tells  me  that  Nevyn 
IB  one  of  the  Flemish  settlements  of  which  there  are  so  many  in 
Soath  Wales ;  (Pembroke  is  so  full  of  them  that  it  is  called  * '  Little 
England  under  Wales,"  and  Gower  land  is  almost  wholly  peopled 
with  them).  They  are  the  best  shipbuilders,  these  Nevyn  men,  in 
all  North  Wales  ;  nearly  all  the  coasters  are  built  by  them.  Listen 
to  that  **  traveller  "  telling  his  experiences.  He  is  always  at  war 
with  the  railways  about  his  luggage.  Either  they  persist  in  charging 
him  overweight,  or  they  object  to  his  plan  of  booking  his  goods  on 
to  his  journey's  end,  and  getting  out  to  do  a  little  business  at  three 
or  fcur  intermediate  stations.  A  truculent  man,  and,  I  fear,  dis- 
honourable  in  his  dealings.  With  what  gusto  he  tells  about  a 
Quaker  friend  of  his  who  always  had  to  pay  overweight,  and  yet 
noticed  that  a  man  who  went  the  same  journey  never  had  his  mani. 
festly  heavier  things  weighed  at  all !  At  last,  after  close  watching, 
he  saw  that  whenever  his  rival  came  on  the  platform,  he  turned 
back  just  enough  of  his  coat  to  show  the  porter  a  bottle  in  his  breast- 
pocket,  which  bottle  changed  hands  before  the  train  went  on.  Next 
time  the  Quaker  came  on,  the  porter  was  going  to  hand  over  his 
I  V 
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goods  to  be  weighed,  but  he  touched  bis  shoulder,  and  gave  him  a 
peep  at  a  bottle.  His  trunks  were  passed  and  labelled.  As  the 
train  was  startbig,  up  came  the  porter.  ''  Tour  things  are  all  right, 
sir."  ''  Thank  thee,  friend  1"  and  he  handed  him  a  bottle  of  plain 
water.  Next  journey  the  man  pounced  on  the  Quaker's  luggage, 
"Excess,  I'm  sure,  sir."  **Now,  friend,  remember;  thee  took 
something  of  me  last  time,  and  that  was  against  roles.  If  ever 
thee  speak  about  my  luggage,  I'll  have  thee  turned  off  for  it."  We 
are  getting  tired  and  rather  cold.  We've  been  twelve  good  hours  in 
the  open  air,  a  long  time  for  '*  sedwitary*'  folks.  We  can't  even 
laugh  at  the  "  advanced  liberal"  who  thinks  it  only  fair  that  the 
Tories  should  have  their  turn  of  the  good  things,  and  is  glad  to  see 
they  are  improving  their  time  by  making  Lords  at  a  great  rate.  My 
little  princess  in  disguise  makes  some  fun  by  hw  rattling  game  with 
a  parcel  of  young  children  bdongii^  to  that  Welsh  widow  in  the 
drooping  straw  hat.  What  is  it  they're  saying,  the  godless  bairns? 
Sometldng  about  their  having  been  bom  in  Bethlehem,  and  let  off  hj 
Herod  because  they  were  good  little  girls,  while  all  the  naughty 
boys  perished  miserably.  **Ileho. Jeroboam  theology,"  as  it  ift 
oalled  :  merely  teaching  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  or  New  is  not 
much  use,  in  my  experience.  "  Well,  I'm  taking  my  pleasure  to- 
day like  a  lady ;  to-morrow  I  shall  have  a  load  of  crockery  on  my 
head,  or  it  may  be  a  basket  of  brooms,  and  be  hawking  them  through 
Bangor.'*  Good  night,  cheery  princess !  I  hope  youll  enjoy  your 
wedding-trip  as  much  as  you  seem  to  have  done  to-day.  And  as  &r 
me,  I've  scarcely  said  a  word  about  scenery,  or  about  the  wonderful 
island  of  neariy  four  hundred  acres,  rented  (I  won't  say  how  many 
years  ago)  for  £20.  Go  there,  if  you  can,  and  see  for  yourself.  It 
is  as  cheap  a  trip  as  you  can  hme :  and  certainly  a  very  nice  one. 
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Within  their  house,  'mid  greenwoods  old, 
The  Waiwade's  child  sits  dreaming ; 

From  off  her  eaves  droop  ice^drops  cold, 
In  freshest  starlight  gleaming. 

The  maiden  spins,  but  oft  she  lays 

The  web  she  spins  beside  her, 
To  trim  the  fire,  which  flings  its  blaze 

In  ruddier  gleams,  and  wider. 

Who  comes,  who  comes  the  forest  through  i 

Who  roves  thus  late  at  even  ? 
The  wood. wife  old,  with  cheek  so  blue ; 

Small  good  she  brings,  hj  Heaven ! 

**  Good  eve  !**  she  cries  ;  **  good  eve,  my  dove 
Good  eve,  my  dainty  jewel ! 
I'll  sing  thee  songs  of  bliss  and  love  " — 
Ah,  me !  her  tone  sounds  cruel ! 

"  Thou  bending  form  with  hair  so  white. 
Small  good  thy  lays  can  bring  me ; 
I  wait  my  love,  he  comes  to-night, 
'Tis  he' sweet  lays  can  sing  me. 

"  Come,  taste  my  bread  so  fresh  and  white ; 
Come,  quaff  my  beer  so  golden ; 
Then  seek  the  town,  nor  stay  to-night 
To  chant  thy  carols  okien." 

••  There's  ample  time  to  sing  and  hear 
The  tales  I'd  fain  be  telling ; 
Since  ne'er  again  thy  lover  dear 
Will  tread  thy  father's  dwelling." 

**  Why  vex  my  soul,  thou  beldame  grey  ? 
On  him  this  heart  reposes ; 
His  faith  he  pledg'd  till  came  the  day. 
When  outjrom  snow  bloom' d  roses.** 

So  spake  the  maid,  but  o'er  her  passed 
A  sense  of  dread  which  thrill'd  her, 

She  heard  within  the  moaning  blast, 
Without  the  night  air  chill'd  her. 
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Beside  the  fire  the  wood-wife  stayed, 
And  thus  her  voice  went  singing : 
'''M  late  I  cross'd  you  snowy  gia^e. 

Three  wolves  came  t'wanl  me  springing. 

"  Methought  I  heard  one  grey  wolf  say, 
'  No  need  on  tier  to  batten ; 
Far  off  I  scent  a  goodlier  prey, 
Which  more  our  sides  can  fatten.* 

''  And  when  I  reach'd  yon  wood  of  pine, 
I  heaid  three  ravens  croaking, 
One  said,  *  The  corpse  whereof  we'll  dine 
lies  there  in  blood-pool  soaking.' 

"  And  when  I  reach'd  yon  frozen  lake, 
I  mark'd  a  corse  yet  bleeding ; 
A  young  man's  corpse  of  goodliest  make — 
My  tflJe  of  grief  art  heeding  ? 

"  From  yon  white  heaps  red  roses  blow, 
Enow'st  what  these  flowers  can  be  ? 
The  road  is  long  and  thick  with  snow. 
He'll  ne'er  come  back  to  thee." 

She  stops  her  song,  the  fire  bums  low. 
The  maid  she  still  sits  dreaming ; 

The  wood. wife's  path  is  thick  with  snow, 
In  fipostiest  starlight  gleaming. 

No  power  could  rouse  the  dreaming  maid, 
But  when  three  days  were  over. 

Her  &ir  young  form  in  earth  was  laid, 
Her  soul  rejoin'd  her  k)ver. 
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Im  Threb  Parts. — Part  I.  . 

In  the  year  1826,  the  remoter  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland  were  so 
rarely  visited  by  strangers  that  the  arrival  of  a  quiet-looking 
English  gentleman  in  the  streeits  of  Ballymore,  one  rainy  afternoon, 
in  the  summer  of  thai  year,  caused  quite  a  little  stir  of  excitement 
all  down  the  dingy  street.  Shaking  wearily  firom  his  feet  the  wet 
straw  that  clung  round  them,  he  alighted  from  the  coach  that  had 
lumbered  heavily  up  to  Hie  door  of  the  MacOarthy  Mot'e  Hotel,  and 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  gazing  loungers,  he  stood  disconsolate  on 
the  dripping  footway.  His  grey  hair  was  all  ruffled  about  his  head, 
and  he  had  the  dazed  air  of  a  man  in  a  dream,  as  he  listened  to  the 
clamour  of  strange  voices  that  rose  around  him,  and  looked  on  help, 
lessly,  while  a  swarm  of  ragged  helpers  dragged  forth  his  portmanteau 
from  its  resting-place  in  the  boot.  No  wonder  that  his  aeases  were 
a  little  astray  after  an  incarceration  of  eight  hours  in  a  jolting  prison- 
cell  such  as  the  Ballymore  coach  of  forty  years  ago  1  His  fellow- 
passengers  had  been  damp  and  uncongenial;  the  air  thidk  with  the 
sumnier  mist  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  fields  saturated  and  reeking 
with  moisture,  so  that  i;he  long  journey  had  had  nothing  to  relieve 
its  tedium.  Nor  did  the  little  town  of  Ballymore  y^ear  a  very 
cheerful  aspect  under  the  grey  drizzle  of  the  slowly-falling  rain,  and 
thus  it  was  with  a  linking  heart  that  the  traveller  entered  the  hotel, 
remembering  that  it  must  be  at  least  a  week  before  he  could  turn 
his  fiace  once  more  towanls  home. 

Before  two  days  had  passed  it  became  known  to  the  looal  gossips 
that  thb*Vfcrfange  gentleman  was  Mr.  Ward,  of  the  firm  of  Ward  and 
Thompson,  most  respectable  solicitors,  in  London;  but  what  his 
business  was  in  that  far-off  comer  of  Ireland  they  did  not  yet  discover. 
A  prim  little  man  dressed  in  black,  courteous  and  accommodating 
in  manner,  he  was  very  different  from  the  ordinary  full-blown  type 
of  John  Bull„  and  yet  was,  in  his  own  way,  a  thorough  Englishman. 
In  London  commercial  circles  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  keen, 
but  high-jaincipled  man  of  Business,  and  his  perception  of  mer- 
cantile soundness  or  unsoundness  was  so  acute  that  his  opinions 
were  regarded  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  Delphic  utterances  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  phrenology,  there  must  have  been  a  strongly- 
marked  bxunp  discoverable  somewhere  on  his  head  to  correspond 
with  the  remarkable  development  in  him  of  the  organ  for  balancing 
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liabilities  and  assets.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Irish  beggara,  waiters, 
and  car-drivers  saw  farther  into  this  keen-eyed  lawyer  than  he  did 
into  them.  In  truth,  the  *Irish  perplexed  him  sorely.  Even  in 
those  of  the  educated  classes  with  whom  he  had  conversed  there  was 
a  subtle  vein  of  alternative  humour  and  passion  which  he  could  not 
follow ;  and  he  looked  unsympathisingly  out  of  his  cold  grey  eyes 
on  the  mobile  faces  of  his  fellow-travellers,  in  which  uncalled*fi)r 
and  unintelligible  emotions  now  flashed  and  now  sparkled.  The 
tinge  of  playful  exaggeration  that  coloured  all  their  speech  eaoited 
in  him  either  credulous  amassement  or  simple  disbelief;  but  to 
translate  their  ornamental  figures  into  the  plain  <£  s.  d.  of  his  own 
words,  was  something  quite  beyond  any  rule  of  exchange  he  had 
eiver  heard  of. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Ward  felt  perplexed  and  unoomfbrtahle  in 
Ireland,  and  resolved  that  his  stay  in  Ballymore  should  be  jis  Aort 
as  possible,  and  that  his  Irish  business  should  be  despatched  as 
quickly  as  might  be,  so  that  he  might  hasten  back  to  the  more 
congenial  atmo^here  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

His  main  task  appeared  to  be  to  collect  informatiim  about  the 
people  and  places  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  each  dsy^  a£bar 
breakfast,  he  ordered  a  horse  to  })e  saddled,  and  rode  to  iaspact 
somo  one  of  the  villages  or  country  dis^ai^ts  that  had  been 
mentioned  to  him.  But  from  the  time  he  <saw  the  little  aea^poit 
of  Rockhaven,  his  entire  attention  was  fixed  there ;  and  he  sasaied 
to  feel  that  his  object  was  in  great  measure  achieved.  JLbout  four 
miles  from  Ballymore,  a  wooded  estuary  widened  out  imio  a  faar- 
hour,  on  the  steep  shore  of  which  the  little  ivillage  of  Boddbaven 
was  built,  or  rather  piled  up  ;  for  the  cottages  which  ttxned,  the 
single  street  rose  as  nearly  as  possible  perpelklicularly,  one  above 
the  other.  The  central  qpot  of  the  village  was  marked  by  two  old 
elm  trees,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  road- way,  at  the  most 
abrupt  part  of  the  descent.  The  reverent  hands  of  those  who  build 
upon  the  hill.side  had  spared  those  v^enerable  trees,  and  raised 
r6und  them  a  protecting  wall,  leaving  them  to  fiituiie  generations 
of  villagers  for  a  great  dial  of  days  and  years;  by  their  lei^[thenifig 
shadows  to  tell  of  the  sinking  sun,  and  by  their  ledling  leaves  of 
the  waning  summer.  Rockhaven  was  surrounded  by  quite  » 
cluster  of  pretty  country  places,  the  residences  of  some  of  the  best 
families  in  the  county — ^families  whose  pedigrees  stretched  back 
from  Ireland  to  England,  and  bridging  a  secosod  Chaonaly  were 
suffered  to  take  Normandy  f<»*  a  d^Snite  starting-point,  while  a 
Tp..^^\xo  past,  filled  with  the  dim  figures  of  Taels  and  Vikings  lay  still 
beliiuJ  in  the  unmeasured  distance.  Of  .these  the  .moatin^rtant 
were  the  Devereuxes.  They  were  beyond  all  rivahy  the  great 
people  of  the  place,  owners  of  Rockhaven  House,  and  of  half  the 
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ooimtrj  sido,  lords  of  the  manor,  and  hereditary  chieftains  of  Bock- 
haven. 

It  was  a  pretty,  quiet,  unchanging  little  spot,  where  a  new  fuse 
was  seldom  seen ;  so  &at  as  Mr.  Ward,  on  tiiree  successive  days, 
led  his  horse  slowly  down  the  street,  looking  at  the  little  crooked 
houses,  and  marvelling  within  himself  at  the  precipitous  nature  of 
ihe  decent  wcHnen,  with  babies  in  their  arms,  came  to  their 
doors  with  curious  &oes,  while  children  of  all  sizes  peeped 'frogoi 
bdiind  their  gowns,  and  hairy  cur-dogs  ran  out  and  barked  with 
all  their  might.  The  curiosity  of  the  villagers  was  not  dimimshed 
1^  the  discovery  that  the  strai^e  gentleman  was  looking  for  a 
home,  a  search  in  which  he  was  singularly  fortunate ;  as  on  the 
very  first  day  that  he  rode  to  Bockhaven,  he  saw  one  that  quite 
suited  his  purpose,  and  secured  it  immediately. 

It  stood  on  the  top  of  Hie  hill,  and  was  separated  from  the  road 
by  a  green  paling  and  a  little  garden  twelve  feet  wide.  The  hall. 
door  was  painted  green,  and  the  roand  brass  knocker  that  helped 
the  visitor  to  get  it  opened,  as  well  as  a  stout  brass  knob  that  served 
to  dose  it  behind  him,  were  Ix'ight  and  polished,  giving  promise  of 
tidiness  witiiin.  Nor  were  kno(^er  and  knob  delusive.  There  was 
nei&er  dust  nor  spiders'  webs  to  be  discovered  on  walls  or  furniture. 
The  Txx)ms,  though  small,  were  perfectly  neat,  and  the  little  dwelling 
was  altogether  as  attractive  as  a  ''  House  to  be  Let'*  could  reason. 
aUy  be  expected  to  be.  Besides,  the  view  from  the  back  windows 
of  the  npper  rooms  was  very  charmii^  to  Mr.  Ward's  London  eyes. 
It  reached  over  a  wide  stretdi  of  emerald.green  fields  to  the  dim 
Atlantic,  bordered  by  rocks  and  islands  that  looked  as  if  they  were 
lazily  asleep  in  the  summer  haze. 

"This  will  just  do/'  he  tiiought,  gently  rubbing  his  hands  at 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  to  his  grimy  law  chambers  and 
villa  at  Hackney,  which,  even  within  sight  of  the  ocean,  were  dear 
to  his  heart.     *  *  This  is  just  the  thing. '  * 

On  making  inquiries,  he  learned  that,  but  for  the  recent  death 
of  Mr.  Brabagan  Scully,  the  rich  attorney  of  Ballymore,  who  had  • 
taken  it  regularly  every  summer  for  the  last  six  years,  this  house 
would  not  have  been  available ;  and,  considering  the  limited  accom- 
modation  which  Bockhaven  afforded  for  casusd  visitons,  even  this 
modest  dwelling  was  of  no  small  importance.  Mr.  Ward  took  it 
in  the  name  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Evelyn,  a  widow  lady,  giving  his 
personal  security  {or  the  payment  of  the  rent ;  and  then,  when  he 
had  made  every  arrangement  for  her  reception,  he  shook  the  dust  of 
Ireland  from  his  feet  with  a  heart  relieved,  and  found  his  way  back 
to  the  Inns  of  Court  and  thoroughfares  of  the  city. 

A  fortnight  later,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  her  two  children,  and  confidential 
servant,  arrived  in  Rockhaven,  and  took  possession  of  the  house  chosen 
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for  tiiem.  ALrs.  Evelyift  was  a  pale,  hazel^^ed  ladj,  in  the  decrpMt 
widow's  weeds.  The  brightness  of  her  goldsn^brown  hair,  and  the 
girlish  slightness  of  ^  her  figure,  would  have  made  her  seem  veiy 
young  to  a  casual  ol^server ;  but  a  keener  glanoe  could  have  detected 
traces  of  the  wearing  ci  yeaxs  on  her  cheeks^  and  weary  lines  of 
nervous  suffering  about  the  mouth,  which,  together  with  a  sudden 
look  of  terror  that  occasionally  crossed  her  &ce,  gav«  her  the  ex. 
pression  of  a  woman  crushed  and  overpowered  by  some  terrible  blow. 
In  manner  and  appearance  she  was  emphatically  lady-like,  by  whidi 
I  mean  to  express,  not  the  mere  absence  ef  vulgarity,  but  a  positr?^ 
quality  rare  in  any  class  of  life,  in  which  gentleness  of  nature  com- 
bines with  womanly  grace  to  give  an  indefinable  charm  to  its  pos. 
sessor.  This  quality,  in  its  best  form,  is  not  simply  an  external 
covering — a  mode  of  address — ^but  a  genuine  and  perfect  expression 
of  the  character,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  lady, 
like. 

Her  son  was  a  tall,  handsome  lad  of  fourteen ;  his  features 
were  singularly  like  his  mother's,  but  somewhat  more  strongly  de. 
fined  ;  his  eyes,  too,  were  hers  in  shape  and  colour,  but  his  hair 
was  nearly  black,  and  his  complexion  tinted  with  olive.  Striking  as 
was  the  likeness  between  the  mother  and  son,  the  unlikeness  was 
still  more  so  :  the  main  outlises  were  the  same,  but  the  informing 
spirit  was  changed,  and  the  meaning  and  expression  of  the  two  &ces 
were  as  different  as  the  features  were  similar*  The  second  child 
was  a  beaming  little  girl  of  three,  with  golden  hair  curling  around 
rosy  cheeks,  a  prattling  tongue,  and  little  feet  pattering  all  day  long. 
When  tears  came  to  little  May,  they  came  in  a  storm  that  was 
quickly  dispersed,  and  replaced  by  the  sunshine  of  smiles  before  the 
rain-drops  had  ceased  to  &11.  But  this  happened  seldom,  for  the 
child's  happy  life  brighlened  everything  that  came  near. 

But  li]b,y's  was  only  the  second  place  in  her  mother's  heart,  for 
Bobert,  her  first-born,  and  for  years  her  only  child,  was  the 
darling  of  her  affections.  She  was  not  one  of  those  weak  and  silly 
women  who  think  they  fulfil  a  mother's  duty  by  lavishii^ 
caresses  and  indidgence  on  their  favourite  children,  but  Robert's 
pleasure  was  nevertheless  the  first  aim  of  her  Ufe,  and  she  had  also 
unfortunately — ^in  all  imconsciousness — ^brought  him  up  to  make  it 
the  only  object  of  his.  Just  now,  one  of  the  bitterest  of  her 
sorrows  was  the  thought  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  bring  him 
from  Eton,  to  run  wild  in  an  Irish  village,  and  his  dark  and  silent 
discontent  pierced  her  daily  to  the  heart.  However,  as  she  sorrow- 
fully  explained  to  him,  their  circumstances  were  so  altered  that 
no  dioice  was  left  to  her. 

Mrs.  Evelyn's  household  was  a  very  modest  one,    consisting  of 
only  one  servant,  besides  the  respectable  person  who  had  accom- 
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paftted*  ber  £rom  Engbmd.  The  latter,  -whose  name  uras  Mrs. 
Jesikiss,  iras  stem,  bony,  and  trustworthy ;  faithfully  attached  to 
hear  mistress  and  the  childr^  especially  to  Miss  May,  whom  she 
had  taken  care  of  from  her  birth,  and  looked  upon  as  in  a  manner 
her  own  child — ^and  indignant  with  the  world  in  general,  and  her 
late  master  in  particular,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  fallen  fortunes. 

The  aristooracy  of  Rockhaven  found  a  subject  of  gossip,  for  at 
least  a  month,  in  the  arrival  of  the  widow  and  her  family ;  her  pro- 
bable history^  circumstances,  and  appearance  were  eagerly  discussed 
during  that  time,  and  more  languidly  long  after ;  but  of  course  they 
understood  too  well  the  duties  they  owed  to  their  pedigrees,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  stranger,  who  came  among  them  unrecom. 
mended  by  a  title,  or  any  visible,  or  even  pretended,  connection 
with  the  peers^. 

" Evelyn  was  certainly,'*  they  said,  "  a  good  name,  but  no  one 
knew  who  this  new  person  was,  or  even  whether  that  was  her  real 
name.  She  might  be  a  butdier's  daughter,  or  a  tailor's  widow,  for 
anything  they  could  tell  to  the  contrary  (all  sorts  of  people  were 
nice-looking),  and,  in  fact,  was  much  better  avoided.  If  she  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  low  person,  after  they  had  all  called  on  her,  what 
ufotJd  Lady  Castleton  say  V ' 

So  reasoned  the  elite  of  Rockhaven,  and  the  result  was  that 
during  the  first  year^  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  residence  there  nobody 
visited  her  except  Mr.* and  Mrs.  Herbert,  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
and  his  wife,  who  made  her  acquaintance  ex  officio,  Mr.  Herbert 
was  of  the  pleasant  country-gentleman  type  of  Irish  parson — ^rosy, 
broad-shouldered,  and  athletic ;  he  wrote  the  best  sermon  he  could  in 
his  study  every  Saturday,  preached  it  in  the  Rockhaven  pulpit  on 
Sunday,  and  thought  it  not  inconsistent  with  his  clerical  profession 
to  keep  his  powerful  frame  in  workii]^  order  by  a  little  riding  and 
yachting  on  the  five  days  left  vacant  by  his  theological  duties.  He 
wa&at  that  time  hovering  on  the  frontiers  of  half-a.century,  and  had 
married  not  many  years  before  a  lady  of  at  least  his  own  age,  so 
that  there  were  no  heirs  to  his  name. 

Mrs.  Herbert  was  a  lively  little  woman,  with  grey  ringlets  and 
mittens — ^always  accompanied  by  a  King  Charles-spaniel,  which 
she  carried  in  her  arms  when  there  was  danger  of  its  being  molested 
by  iU-bred  cm^  but,  in  safe  places,  allowed  to  trot  along  at  the 
end  of  a  string.  Simple  and  charitable  in  character,  she  was 
beloved  by  the  poor,  and  found  everything  her  heart  desired  in  her 
husband)  her  flowers,  and  her  dog,  '^  Flora."  Like  many  couples 
who  marry  late  in  life,  and  have  no  children  to  distract  them  from 
each  other  and  rouse  the  instincts— often  opposite— of  father  and 
mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  were  devotedly  attached,  and  found 
an  invariable  calm  satisfaction  in  each  other's  society  that  the  flush 
and  impetuosity  of  early  love  seldom  leaves  behind, 
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The  rectory  was  a  pretty  house  on  the  outskirts  of  die  village, 
with  lawn  and  gardens,  which  it  was  Mrs.  Herbert*s  pride  to  have 
kept  in  the  most  exquisite  order,  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
In  the  smooth,  emerald  turf  no  daisy  dared  to  show  its  white  little 
head ;  but,  in  their  proper  places,  flowers  grew  in  unrivalled  beauty, 
fostered  by  the  soft  climate  and  incessant  care.  The  magnolja 
lifted  its  white  flowers  nearly  to  theeaves  of  the  house,  and  myrtles 
and  geraniums  flourished  in  the  open  air  through  the  entire  wioter. 
The  ground  was  hilly  and  broken,  and  was  laid  out  in  quaint 
fsushion,  with  endless  little  rockeries,  arbours,  rustic  seats,  and 
labyrinths  of  tiny  walks,  paved  with  white  pebbles  that  none  but  a 
baby's  feet  could  have  trod.  At  the  foot  of  the  lawn  a  fl^ht  of 
steps  led  down  to  a  pearly  strand,  where  Mr.  Herbert's  little  boat 
lay  when  it  was  not  attached  to  the  yacht,  and  where  a  small  boat- 
house,  almost  concealed  by  creeping  plants,  had  heen  built  for  its 
protection  during  the  winter  months. 

These  were  Mrs.  Evelyn's  i^t  acquatntanoes  in  Bockhaven,  and 
in  after  years  she  found  them  kind  and  constant  friends.  Even  at 
the  first  visit,  Mrs.  Herbert  felt  attracted  by  the  sad-looking,  sweet- 
voiced  widow,  and  further  acquaintance  only  strengthened  the  first 
impression,  so  that,  as  the  summer  wore  on,  there  was  hardly  a  day 
that  the  good-natured  little  woiaan,  with  ''Flora"  in  her  arms 
(for  it  was  a  neighbourhood  fraught  with  dangers  firom  woolly -headed 
dogs),  was  not  to  be  seen  moving  briskly  up  the  hill  towards  tiie 
green-gated  cottage  on  some  little  errand  of  kindness.  Mrs.  Svelyn's 
small  drawing-room  never  failed  to  be  brightened  by  a  bunch  of 
flowers  as  long  as  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  rectory  garden,  aod 
her  lonely  hours  were  beguiled  by  books  firom  the  rector's  liteary. 
All  these  little  attentions  comforted  her  very  much,  and  she  repaid 
them  with  true  esteem  for  Mrs.  Herbert's  wcolh,  which  in  time 
ripened  into  lasting  affection.  Mr.  Herbert  was  less  enthusiastic 
about  his  new  parishioner  than  his  wife  ;  he  admitted  that  she  was 
a  **mce  woman,"  though  **  she  looked  sometimes,"  he  said,  "  as  if 
she  saw  a  ghost ;"  but  he  took  a  fancy  to  the  son  even  stronger  than 
Mrs.  Herbert  did  to  the  mother.  The  first  time  a  regret  for  the 
childlessness  of  his  hearth  ever  crossed  his  mind  was  when  he  saw 
Robert  Evelyn ;  and  having  once  entered,  it  lay  lurking  half-con- 
cealed  in  l^e  bottom  of  his  heart,  prompting  him  to  a  half-sorrowfol 
tenderness  for  the  boy,  until  it  was  rudely  driven  away  by  the  event 
about  to  be  related. 

Tall,  handsome,  and  daring,  tiiere  was  also  about  Robert  an 
almost  feminine  grace,  that  together  with  the  peculiar  softness  of 
his  speech,  mariced  him  out  in  Mr.  Herbert's  eyes  as  very  superior 
to  the  rude  creature  he  was  accustomed  to  call  a  boy,  and  made 
him  appear  to  him  the  type  of  youthful  intellfict  and  ariatocmcy. 
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He  took  him  with  him  on  all  his  yachting  excursions,  and  albwed  him 
to  make  unlimited  use  of  his  punt,  a  privilege  of  which  Robert 
gkidly  availed  himself  to  row  about  the  harbour  and  out  on  the 
shining  ocean  during  many  a  long  summer's  day.  Often  he  went 
out  in  the  morning,  with  a  book  and  a  sandwich,  or  a  piece  of  cake 
that  his  mother  never  failed  to  put  in  his  pocket,  and  would  not 
return  till  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  had  thoroughly  explored  the  harboiir  and  estuary,  for  when  the 
tide  was  full  he  could  row  up  the  river  for  three  miles  with  the 
Devereux  woods  on  either  side.  He  used  to  float  along  in  his  little 
boat  under  the  overarchiug  boughs  of  the  trees,  listening  to  the 
cries  of  the  wood-pigeons,  or  young  herons^  and  watdung  the  fern, 
clad  glades,*  where  from  time  to  time  a  doe  wo\ild  lift  her  timid 
head,  or  a  pheasant  rise  with  heavy  whirring  flight.  But  these 
pleasures  were  nothing  compared  with  the  delight  of  finding  himself 
on  the  open  sea,  or  among  tiie  dark  waters  that  wash  the  iron  rodcs 
of  that  coast.  Many  were  Ihe  intricate  straits,  the  caves  and  the 
creeks  that  he  explored ;  and  many  the  sea-birds  that  rose  firom 
their  «eats  with  a  wild  cry  at  the  plash  of  his  oars.  Sometimes  he 
would  get  out  a  good  mile  from  the  shore,  and  lie,  as  it  were,  in 
mid-ooean,  the  boat  heaving  softly  with  the  heaving  waves.  He 
would  then  open  his  volume  of  Byron  and  read  the  ''Corsair,"  paus. 
i  ngnow  and  then  to  counteract  the  motion  of  the  tide  by  a  gentle 
use  of  the  paddles. 

But  amid  these  new  enjoyments  a  very  deep  discontent  was 
settling  more  and  more  firmly  in  the  boy's  mind.  All  these  things 
were  very  well  for  vacation,  but  they  were  not  Eton.  To  him  Eton 
was  all  the  world,  and  he  had  been  trained  in  selfishness,  so  that, 
far  from  sympathising  with  his  mother's  sorrows,  he  resented  hici 
removal  from  school  as  though  it  had  been  an  injury  needlessly 
inflicted.  In  this  frame  of  miod  the  occasional  caresses  by  which 
she  tried  to  soothe  his  disappointment  served  but  to  increajse  his 
irritation ;  but  as  any  display  of  emotion  was  foreign  to  his  nature, 
he  only  showed  his  resentment  by  a  dark  look,  and  then  carried  it 
down  to  the  depths  of  his  heart,  where  day  by  day  his  better  feelings 
withered  under  its  influence.  These  were  the  thoughts  amid  which 
Robert  £velyn»floated  upon  the  summer  waters  and  read  Byron, 
whUe  the  loog  days  grew  shorter,  and  September  came.  Or  the 
10th  of  that  month  he  went  out  in  the  little  boat  as  usual ;  but 
did  not  return.  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  so  accustomed  to  his  staying  out 
late,  that  it  was  not  until  night  had  closed  in  that  she  began  to  be 
uneasy,  and  even  then  she  felt  no  definite  fear,  but  only  an  increas. 
ing  desire  to  hear  his  hand  on  the  gate,  and  his  feet  on  the  gravel. 
But  no  ibotstep  came  to  the  door,  and  as  the  striking  of  ten  o'clock 
broke  the  silence,  she  suddenly  started  up  with  the  friU  coaviotitm 
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flashing  on  her  that  something  dreadful  had  happened,  and  that  she 
must  go  and  seek  her  child.  She  threw  on  her  bonnet  and  mantle, 
and  rushed  out  by  the  back  entrance,  heedless  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who,  though  secretly  uncomfortable,  would  not  admit 
that  there  was  the  slightest  ground  for  alarm.  Behind  the  house, 
extending  towards  the  water,  were  some  wide  green  fields,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  harbour  along  its  e^tire  length,  and  it 
was  here  that  Mrs.  Evelyn's  first  impulse  led  h^  to  look  in  the  moon. 
light  for  some  dark  speck  that  her  eager  hopes  might  fashion  into  a 
'  little  boat  But  she  could  see  nothing  save  the  dusky  form  and  tall 
masts  of  a  ship  that  lay  in  the  path  of  the  moonbeams,  and  though 
the  air  was  so  still  that  she  fancied  she  could  have  heard  a  single 
stroke  of  a  paddle  in  the  waters  below,  no  sound  but  the  wild  call  of. 
the  curlew  reached  her  straining  ears.  She  did  not  stay  long,  but  , 
turned  and  passed  swiftly  through  the  house^  and  out  upon  the  road . 
that  led  along  the  coast  towards  the  west. 

!For  at  least  a  mile  she  walked  along  an  inland  sweep  of  the  way, 
shut  in  firom  the  sea  by  trees  and  country  places ;  but  at  last  her 
eager  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  glimmer  on  the  horizon,  and  her  feet 
took  a  path  that  led  directly  to  the  cliSs.  By  this  time,  an  army  of 
transparent  clouds  had  dra^wn  together  over  the  full  moon,  naalung 
Ihe  $^y  look  like  a  vast  snow-field,  and  dififusing  a  clear  ^d  shadow. 
le$s  light  over  the  entire  landscape,  that  illuminated  all  objects 
much  more  distinctly  than  the  direct  rays  of  the  moon  would  have 
done.  The  air  was  perfectly  still,  and  the  sea  only  heaved  with. an ' 
imperceptible  motion,. breaking  the  dead  silence  with  a  faint  moan- 
ing sound,  as  it  panted  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  At  intervals,  too, . 
a  sea-gull  would  flutter  from  its  resting-plaoe,  with  a  sudden  shriek, 
followed  by  a  temporary  commotion  of  cries  aiKl  flappings  of  wings, 
until  by  d^ees  all  would  settle  down  again  into  stillness.  Over  , 
the  entire  surface  of  the  bright  ocean  not  a  speck  was  to  be  seen  ;  it 
was  as  lonely  as  the  shining  face  of  the  sky. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  gazed — ^and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes  as  if  to 
naake  them  see  better,  and  gazed  again — ^but  the  sea  gave  her  no 
sign.  She  wished  the  waters  were  darker,  she  wished  for  a  sha^dow 
somewhere,  that  there  she  might  hope  her  child  was  hidden,  for  the 
blank  lightisomeness  of  the  night  carried  despair  to  her  heart.  Yet 
a  sort  of  fascination  held  her  to  this  spot — a  vague  hope  that  if  she 
but  waited  patiently  and  long  enough,  some  tidings  of  her  son  would 
come  to  her ;  and  so  she  remained  there,  heedless  of  the  passage  of 
time ;  now  walking  hurriedly  to  and  fro,  now  looking  on  the  waste 
of  waters  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  mother's  glance.  At  length, 
when  midnight  was  long  past,  and  she  was  almost  worn  out  by 
anxiety  and  £3itigue,  a  sickening  sense  of  calamity  crept  over  her, 
and  after  one  long  look  with  the  ever  same  result,  she  gdve  way  to 
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her  anguish,  and  threw  herself  on  the  ground  in  a  paroxysm  of  des. 
pair,  with  her  face,  covered  by  her  hands,  pressed  to  the  grass.  She 
had  lain  there  for  some  time,  she  knew  not  how  long,  in  a  death, 
like  agony,  unrelieved  by  a  sob  or  a  moan,  when  she  felt  herself 
lifted  up  by  the  grasp  of  a  strong  hand,  and  opening  her  eyes  she 
saw  Mrs.  Jenkins  beside  her. 

•*  flas  he  come?  has  he  come  V  she  whispered,  eagerly ;  but 
Mrs.  Jenkins  made  no  baste  to  reply. 

"  He's  safe  enough,  one  way  or  another,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  ma'am,*'  she  said,  **  and  a  fine  time  I  haveliadof  it,  a'scourmg 
of  the  country  in  the  dead  of  night,  a-looking  for  you.  As  if  it 
wasn't  bad  enough  to  have  Master  Robert  been  and  gone  and  lost 
himself,  but  you  should  follow  after  him,  a-firightening  folk  out  of 
their  seven  senses,  by  finding  you  the  same  as  dead  all  of  a  heap  on 
the  grass — and  no  wonder,  ma'am,  if  you  were  a  corpse,  and  no  mis. 
take,  oiit  by  the  cold  ocean  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  !  In  all 
my  bom  days,  I  never  knew  it  equalled  for  foolishness — I  never 
did !"  Long  before  her  sentence  came  to  an  and,  Mrs.  Jenkins  was 
supporting  her  mistress  on  the  way  towards  home ;  nor  did  her 
energetic  care  of  her  relax,  until  (she^had  got  her  to  bed,  and  saw 
her  sink  into  a  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

Early  next  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  were  startled  by  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Evelyn,  asking  if  they  knew  anything  of  her 
son.  When  the  Rector  heard  the  particulars,  he  at  once  made  ar- 
rangements  to  have  search  made  all  along  the  coast,  and  inquiries 
instituted  in  every  direction ;  while  his  wife,  inexpressibly  shocked 
by  the  news,  made  haste  to  go  and  sit  with  her  friend,  and  comfort 
her,  if  that  were  possible. 

Hours  passed  away,  bringing  no  account  of  Robert  or  the  boat, 
and  at  length  Mrs.  Herbert  went  soirowfiilly  home  to  her  household 
cares  and  duties.  The  night  had  begun  to  close  in,  and  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn's  suspense  had  almost  given  way  to  despair,  when  her  room- 
door  opened,  and,  standing  once  more  before  her,  she  saw  Mrs. 
Herbert. 

**Myboy !  myboy  I,hashe  beenfound?"  cried  the  poor  mother ; 
but  Mrs.  Herbert  only  answered  with  a  burst  of  tears,  and  all  hope 
vatiished.  The  little  boat  had  been  found  drifted  on  a  strand  a  few 
miles  to  the  westward,  and  lying  on  the  seat  were  Robert's  cap  and 
open  book,  the  only  traces  of  him  that  could  be  discovered ;  so  that 
no  doubt  was  entertained  that  he  had  in  some  way  fallen  into  the 
sea  and  perished,  no  one  being  near  to  help  or  save  him. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  mother's  sorrow ;  perhaps  fortu- 
nately  for  herself,  bodily  weakness  helped  to  dull  her  mental  suf- 
fering, and  for  some  weeks  she  lay  in  a  low  fever,  just  conscious  of 
what  was  passing  round  her,  and  of  a  vague  sense  of  misery  and 
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misfortune.  When  the  fever  left  her,  her  first  question  was  about 
the  cap  and  book  that  had  been  found  in  the  boat,  and  when  Mis. 
Herbert,  who  was  very  constant  in  her  watching  by  the  sick  bed, 
tried  to  evade  the  subject,  and  if  possible  pass  it  over  quietly,  the 
invalid  became  so  agitated,  and  begged  so  passionately  that  the  last 
memorials  of  her  child  should  be  brought  to  her,  that  the  point  had 
to  be  yielded,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Jenkins's  misgivings,  loudly 
expressed  to  Mrs.  Herbert  But  the  gratification  of  her  wisb  had  a 
soothing  effect  on  the  patient,  and  during  many  a  weary  day  it  was 
her  only  consolation  to  have  those  pathetic  rcdics  before  her  eyes. 
Sometimes  she  would  sit  fi>r  hours  holding  them  in  her  hands,  no 
other  thought  but  of  her  bereavement  seeming  to  come  near  her,  and 
her  grief  continued  so  persistent  and  so  stilly  that  her  friends  began 
to  have  grave  fears  lest  her  mind  should  give  way  under  the  mono, 
tony  of  thought  to  which  she  was  abandoned.  But  she  found  safety  in 
the  motherly  instinct  that  never  deserts  a  true  woman.  One  day,  as 
she  was  sitting  quiet  in  her  usual  lonely  abstraction,  little  M&y  ran 
into  the  room,  c^ling  out,  "  Mamma,  manmia  !*'  The  name  struck 
to  her  heart ;  she  suddenly  looked  up  at  the  bright- feufid  child,  and 
caught  her  to  her  breast,  covering  her  with  tears  and  kisses.  From 
that  time  the  current  of  her  feelings  changed,  and  a  double  share 
of  love  was  poured  out  upon  May.  A  sad  woman  she  must,  indeed, 
always  be,  but,  as  long  as  she  had  one  child  to  love  her  and  to  love, 
not  an  unhs^py  one. 
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LiKS  a  maiden's  tears, 

Wakened  not  by  ills, 
I  slumbered  through  long  years 

In  the  heart  of  purple  hills ; 
A  baby  yet  unborn  to  the  brotherhood  of  rills. 
Like  a  frozen  spring 

Thawed  by  vernal  rains, 
When  warm  sunbeams  bring 

Snowdrops  from  the  plains, 
I  issued  from  the  rock  to  where  the  Day-Qod  reigns. 

Down  'mid  sand  and  moss 

Drop  by  drop  I  strayed. 
Each  a  pearl  of  gloss, 

Wherein  the  blue  sky  made 
A  tiny  vision  of  itself,  chequered  with  flower  and  blade. 

Happy  in  the  joy 

Of  the  light  and  earth. 
Like  a  rosy  boy 

Healthy  from  his  birth, 
Down  the  slopes  I  sped,  babbling  loud  with  mirth. 

From  the  distant  blue 

Of  crags,  whence  thunders  burst, 

Eaglets  daily  flew 

Down  to  quench  their  thirst. 
Tinging  my  pui«  waters  with  red  beaks  foully  nursed. 

Often,  by  my  borders, 
Bloated,  black.faced  ewes, 

Jealous  of  marauders. 
Fearful  they  might  lose 
I^unbs,  that  on  the  opposite  bank  danced  to  some  unseen  Muse. 

Louder  yet  and  stronger 

Issued  forth  my  song ; 
Loath  to  tarry  longer, 

Swift  I  sped  along, 
Lured  by  the  genii  of  ocean  to  join  the  Neraid  throng. 

Sound  of  marriage  bells. 

On  the  summer  air  ; 
Ringing  out  sweet  swells. 

To  greet  the  happy  pair. 
Yield  not  sweeter  music  to  the  delicate  ivory  ear. 
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Through  the  heat  of  noon, 

Under  starry  light, 
Ever  rose  my  tune, 
Constant  as  a  knight 
To  his  white-browed  maid,  ^was  I  to  the  voice  that  quickened  my 
flight. 

In  the  grey  of  mom, 

And  at  dawn  of  eve. 
Many  a  branching  horn 

Could  the  moon  perceive. 
Where  the  dappled  herd  did  drink,  and  antlers  interweave. 

Through  soft  moss  and  sand, 

Over  stony  ridges, 
Where  sleek  heifers  stand, 
Stamping,  teased  by  midges, 
I  sang,  and  fretted  foam,  where  planks  were  laid  for  bridges. 

Poised  on  finny  wings, 

Under  willow  shade, 
Forming  widening  rings 

When  they  fed  or  played. 
Minnow  and  trout,  in  eddy  and  pool,  flickered  the  filmy  blade. 

Often  on  my  banks 

Stooped  some  village  girl. 
Rosy,  full  of  pranks, 
.AjkI  negligent  of  curl, 
Filling  her  pail  from  a  well,  where  my  waters  ceased  to  swirl. 

ROBBRT   HaNNAY. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Tet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear, 

My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so  ; 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head, 

And  bleas  me,  mother,  ere  I  go. 

Adelaide  looked  sullen  all  diimer.time,  and  left  Mrs.  Vivian  and 
her  husband  to  support  the  conversation  between  them.  As  Mrs. 
Vivian  rose  to  leave  the  dinner- table,  Adelaide  hung  back,  and  said 
to  her  father,  *  *  As  you  insist  upon  it,  I  suppose  I  must  do  what  you 
wish— I  will  offer  to  relieve  Mrs.  Vivian  of  the  children's  lessons  ;  but 
I  am  anxious  not  to  begin  their  lessons  for  another  ten  days.  Lady 
Betty  has  invited  me  to  spend  some  days  with  her ;  I  should  like  to 
go  there  on  Monday  next,  before  I  begin  to  teach  the  children  ;  for, 
of  coarse,  I  must,  after  then,  give  up  the  amusements  and  pleasures 
usual  to  girls  in  my  position." 

"  I  am  glkd  you  see  things  in  a  right  light.  We  like  you  to  go  to 
Lady  Betty's — we  don't  wish  to  confine  you ;  the  children's  lessons 
can  always  jrield  when  anything  especial  comes  in  the  way.  We 
want  you  to  be  good-tempered  and  helpful,  Adelaide,  and  you'll  not 
find  that  you  suffer  for  it,"  said  her  father,  pleased,  as  well  as 
surprised,  that  she  had  yielded  with  a  tolerable  grace  at  last. 

Two  or  three  mornings  later,  Mr.  Vivian  came  to  seek  Adelaide 
again  in  her  room. 

"  Here,  Adelaide,"  he  said ;  "  I  like  girls  to  have  money  of  their 
own — it  teaches  them  the  value  of  things ;  you  shall  have  an  allow- 
ance. I've  made  it  into  a  round  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds.  It  is  a 
hig  sum  out  of  my  income  for  a  girl's  allowance  ;  but  as  you  have 
j/ielded  to  my  wishes,  you  shall  not  find  me  niggardly  to  you.  Of 
couzve  you'll  pay  Therese  out  of  it.  There's  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds 
for  the  first  half-year. " 

Adelaide  expressed  herself  pleased,  but  she  was  not  to  be  won  by 
a  Hour  kind  words,  hardened  as  her  heart  wais  against  her  father.  As 
she  placed  the  money  in  her  purse,  when  her  father  left  the  room, 
she  muttered  to  herself,  *  *  This  is  a  God-send ;  I  had  only  five  pounds 
in  my  puxse,  and  I  don't  suppose  Boger  had  more." 

*•  I  don't  intend  taking  Therese  with  me  to-morrow,"  announced 
Adelaida,  at  the  Sunday  evening  tea-table ;''  there  is  no  one  staying 
at  BeUenden,  and  I  think  it  a  good  opportunity  to  practise  being 
indiapendent." 

I — ^L  o 
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• 

'^  I  think,  Adelaide,  it  is  a  pity  to  try  your  iodependence  at  so 
large  a  house  as  Bellenden  is ;  for  the  first  time  you  could  practise  at 
home  better.  Staying  in  large  houses  where  there  are  so  many 
servants,  maids  are  especially  required." 

''  Papa  is  always  talking  about  girls  leammg  to  be  independent 
Some  day,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  oompelled  to  do  without  Therese ;  so  I 
will  make  a  beginning  this  week." 

**  Really,  Adelaide,"  said  her  &ther,  **  every  day  you  have  some 
new  freak  ;"  with  that  the  subject  dropped. 

The  Vivian  carriage  was  to  convey  Adelaide  half-way,  and  leave 
her  at  an  inn  on  the  coach  road  to  Carlisle,  ten  miles  from  her  home, 
wiiere  she  was  to  be  met  by  Lady  Betty's  carriage,  and  perform  init 
the  shorter  half  of  her  journey. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Adelaide  stood  in  the  ball,  ready  to  leave  the 
home  which  she-  never  meant  to  re.^nter  as  Adelaide  Vivian. 
Without  a  sigb,  a  regret,  or  a  feeling  of  shame,  she  bade  them  aD 
a  cold  farewell ;  nor  did  she  even  respond  to  her  father,  as  he  came 
with  her  to  the  door,  and  said,  **  Good-bye,  my  dear !  I  hope  you'll 
enjoy  yourself ;  you  know  you're  not  tied  to  a  day  to  return,  if  you 
find  you  like  your  company.  What  an  absurd  notion^  to  go  that 
distajice  without  your  maid  1" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  re-entered  the  house,  and 
muttered  to  himself, ''  That  young  lady  will  take  some  breaking  in !'' 

The  landlady  of  ''The  Goat  and  Compasses,"  or,  as  the  sign 
originally  hu^,  ''  The  God  encompass  us,"  received  Adelaide  with 
the  deference  which  the  Viviieai  name  conmumded  ia  those  parts,  and 
requested  her  to  be  seated  in  the  best  parlour,  until  the  Bellenden 
carriage  should  arrive.  She  had  not  been  seated  many  minutes,  the 
Vivian  carriage  had  scarcely  left  the  inn,  when  a  light  cart  drew  up 
at  the  door,  and  the  driver  said  he  had  been  desired  to  call  tot  a 
young  lady  and  her  luggage. 

*'  There's  no  one  here  except  Hiss  Vivian,  awaiting  Lord  Charles 
Percy's  carriage/'  returned  the  landlady,  ''  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
b^  her  yer  sent  for." 

**  Indeed,  but  it  must  be,"  returned  the  driver ;  "  I  got  orders 
at  Bellenden,  to  come  here  to  meet  a  young  lady  with  her  box.*^ 

*'Well,"  said  the  landlady,  who  was  a  tenant  under  the 
Vivians;  '*  it  is  a  pretty  thing,  if  our  young  lady  is  to  sit  cheek 
by  jowl  wi'  sich  a  fellow  as  you.!" 

*'  Please,  ma'am,"  said  the  landlady,  entering  the  room  where 
Adelaide  was  seated,  ''  here's  some  one  come  from  Bellenden*;  bat 
he's  brpught  nothing  but  &  spring  cart,  and  he  says  he's  sent  for  ye. 
By  Lord  Charles." 

'I  It  must  be  a  mistake,"  said  Adelaide.  ''I  wiU  speak  to  Ha 
fellow  myself." 
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An  in^imtary  smile  stole  across  iulelaide's  face  as  she  loolnri 
at  the  man,  apparently  some  helper  a^ut  the  stables,  who  ho4 
been  sent  to  meet  her.  His  figure  was  eonoealed  by  a  shabby  great- 
coat, much  too  large  for  him;  his  skin  was  coarse  azid  red,  an^a 
preposterously  large  red  nose  told  a  tale  of  weakness  for  strong 
drinks ;  black  diiaggy  eye-brows,  hung  over  light  twinkling  Miie 
eyes,  which  were  the  more  striking,  as  his  hair  wae  coarse,  blank, 
bug,  and  uncombed. 

The  fellow  touched  his  cap. 

Adelaide  addressed  him  in  her  hoo^htiest  tone.  ''  I  suppose 
you  have  come  for  my  luggage,  and  that  Lady  Betty  wiQ  call  hr 
me  with  the  ponies,  as  she  said  she  would,  in  her  note  f 

"  Flase  yer  ladyship,"  said  the  man,  in  a  strong  Irish  brogue, 
"  shure  and  indeed  the  ponies  won't  have  a  sight  o'  their  trh^pfingi 
come  this  week,  seeing  as  one- of  'em  is  lame  of  t'  right  foot,  an, 
it  plase  yer  ladyship,  Mr.  Tomkins,  the  coacdiman,  tauld  me  ml^tb 
let  the  grass  grow  under  me  horse's  feet  afore  I  got  here,  for  I  ebmiM 
find  a  lady  waiting  for  me." 

"I  am  sure  IJiere  is  a  mistake  somewhere,'*  said  AddUdb, 
addressing  the  Itodlady.  '^Loid  Charles  Percy  conld  not  Ixasfe 
intended  this  gig  for  me ;  however,  it  will  delay  me  till  daric,  if  I 
send  a  message  to  Bellenden :  I  wiU  go  with  the  fellow.  Hake 
the  front  seat  easy  for  me,  and  put  my  box  in  behind,"  she  sand,, 
turning  to  the  man. 

'*BeaIly,  ma'am,  hadn'^t  yon  better  wait?"  said  thelandlldl)^; 
''  he's  sich  a  rough  boor — ^it's  aot  fitting  for  the  like  of  jowtiMii 
by  his  side." 

No ;  Adelaide  would  prefer  not  waiting. 

"  Ajiyhow,  let  me  lend  you  a  cushion  for  your  badt.'* 

••  Thuik  you,'*  said  Adelaide ;  "  that  is  very  comfortable." 

**  Bid  I  ever  see  sic'  a  thing !"  exciaimed  the  landlady,  as  the 
horse  started  off  at  good  speed  ;  **  it's  nothing  short  of  insultiflg^ ; 
treat  our  youAg  lady  so !  And  the  stupid  fellow— he's  not  toi^ag 
the  shortest  road  to  Bellenden ;  he's  going  the  long  watjTomatllf 
f  highroad!" 

At  the  same  time  Adelaide  said  to  her  driver,  ''  DearestJteger, 
aafeatlast!  Bjow  you  hwra  disguised  yoioself!  none  but  Idbe  pieieing 
eyes  of  true  love  ever  could  haye  distinguished  ]fou.  Ha^en'f»iM^ 
played  our  gome  wellf  What  a  fuss  and  tidk  there  will  be. when 
Lady  Bett^  drives  up !  I  appointed  half-past  three ;  S0  there  is*  a 
dear  hour  yet." 

'*  It's  not  toofavte  to  ask  joos  httye?ye  nae  fear,  naedoabtiBg»? 
wad  ye  like  to  gang  baxsk  V* 

''None,  dear  Boger^  happiness  to  be  free  bam  that*  faaiefbb 
Pl^'o^  ff  tb  knoir  that  I  am^  jwm  ism  ever^bot  I  neaUjpicto't 
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talk  fientiment  to  such  a  dirty  fright  as  you  have  xnade  youraelL 
Do  turn  into  my  darling  Roger  again !" 

''Bide  a  while,"  said  Roger;  'Tm  too  well  known  in  these 
parts  for  another  twenty  miles." 

•M  "  Roger,  I  am  quite  content  to  drive  all  night,  with  you  by  my 
sidd ;  the  night-air  and  the  starlight  will  be  delightful,  and  we 
have  some  distance  to  go  before  we  reach  Gretna  Green." 

'  '^  Nae,  nae,  ye  maunna  do  that ;  we'll  drive  till  it's  late,  and 
stop  at  a  place  I  know  of.  Te  shall  gang  to  t'  inn,  and  I  will  gang 
wS'  my  horse  somewhere  else,  and  in  gude  time  to-morrow  we'll 
be  on  t'  road  again." 

:•;  It  was  a  joyous,  merry  journey  those  two  made  on  their  itMud 
to  iGretna  Green,  where  they  were  to  be  tied  so  as  never  to  be 
unloosed  again.  Tlie  day  following,  at  eleven  o'obck  in  the 
moiming,  Adelaide  was  standing  in  a  low  square  room,  on  the 
gvoond  floor  of  a  vUlage  inn.  The  room  was  remarkable  neither 
for  its  cleanliness  nor  for  the  smartness  of  its  appearance — ^it  was 
remarkable  only  for  the  scenes  which  had  been  enacted  within 
its  walls;  it  was  the  room  in  which,  in  former  days,  so  many 
nuiaway  marrLnges  had  been  performed  by  the  blacksmith  of 
Gretna  Green. 

Greteia  Green  was  the  first  village  on  the  Scottish  border  along 
the  coaching  road  from  Penrith  to  the  north.  A  few  straggling 
houses,  including  a  smithy  and  an  inn,  so  built  as  to  look  upon  a 
large  green  or  common,  chiefly  occupied  by  geese  and  by  thistles, 
constituted  the  village  in  which  so  many  youthful  hearts  found  the 
opportunity  of  taking  that  step  in  haste  of  which  they  were  to 
rqfteiit  at  leisure. 

•  She  was  alone.  She  and  Roger  had  just  reached  the  end  of 
their  journey,  and  he  had  at  once  hastened  to  find  the  clergyman 
who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony.  To  Roger's  surprise,  he  was 
diiected  to  the  blacksmith's  shop ;  and,  upon  the  voice  of  his  guide 
odllingout,  "  Parson,  ye're  wanted,"  a  short,  stout,  greasy-look* 
ing  man,  with  hands  and  hair  as  coarse  as  the  features  of  his  fftoe, 
eoeierged  from  the  interior  of  the  forge,  and  said,  ''What's  your 
pleasure,  sir?" 

.  '*  I  want  t'  parson,"  said  Roger,  ''  not  the  smith.  I  don't 
want  my  horse  shoeing :  I  want  marrying." 

*'  At  your  service,  sir,  for  either  job,"  replied  the  blacksmith; 
Mi'm  as  knowing  at  one  as  I  am  at  t'  ither.  It's  just  the  beauty 
of  the  thing,  here  in  Scotland,  one  man  is  as  good  as  another:  I'U 
tie  ye  tig:fat  enough,  if  ye'll  lead  me  before  the  bonnie  bride." 

♦*  Is  it  really  sol"  said  Roger.      "Is  there  no  othia:  parsont 
Have  we  come  all  this  way  to  be  wedded  by;a  smith  1"; 
.    'Tm  parson  of  Gretna  Green,"  exdaimed  the  blacksmith. 
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'Td  like  to  see  any  other  stick  his  nose  into  my  parish  !     It's  a 
jolly  parish  is imne-^we're  all  matches  and  no  scratches." 

Roger  did  not  envy  Gretna  Green  their  parson,  although  h* 
needed  his  services.  When  he  reached  the  inn,  the  parson  called 
for  a  hamper — by  no  means  the  first  his  lips  had  touched  that 
morning;  and  then  entered  the  room,  where  Adelaide  was  awaiting 
him.  He  drew  out  his  spectacles  from  a  greasy  case;  opened  i a 
still  dirtier  prayer-book  ;  made  the  young  couple  stand  before  him; 
he  muttered  a  few  prayers ;  he  laid  their  hands  within  each  other  ; 
{daced  the  ring  on  Adelaide's  finger  ;  and  pronounced  the  ceremony 
completed.  He  was  content  with  the  fee  Roger  slipped  into  his  hand; 

He  ''wished  'em  joy  and  all  luck.  I  have  married  a  sight 
of  people,  and  some  rare  quality  among  'em.  We've  had  fan  here 
sometimes — the  words  scarcely  off  my  lips,  t'  ring  on  the  bride^s 
finger,  afore  a  carriage  and  four  came  dashing  up,  in  hot  pursuit^H- 
some  father  or  guardian  a-chasing  of  a  young  heiress.  That  was  a 
lark,  to  see  how  they  took  on  when  t'  young  lady  went  out  smiling 
and  curtseying,  and  showed  the  ring  on  her  finger — *  Five  minutes 
sooner,  dear  papa,  and  you  would  have  been  in  time ;  now,  1  and 
my  darling  Algernon  are  one  1'  " 

*     The  coarse  old  blacksmith  told  his  story  with  considerable 
humour.  ' 

*'I  wer'  going  to  say,"  he  continued,  "  that  ye're  the  bonniest 
oouple  as  iver  I  tied  together,  and  no  mistake.  Ye  have  been  a 
lucky  fellow,"  he  said  to  Roger;  '* she'd  have  done  honour  to  a 
palace,  and  she'd  have  been  the  queen  in  it.  Good  luck  to  ye 
both,  and  a  lang  life  and  a  merry  one  !" 

*'Addaide,''  said  Roger,  some  hours  later,  **  I  want  to  gQt 
home,  and  get  the  meeting  over  with  my  own  people  ;  they  know 
nothing ;  and  that  done,  we  can  give  ourselves  to  happiness 
nnaHoyed." 

*•  I  have  no  fancy  to  step  into  a  hornet's  nest  at  the  Manor," 
said  Adelaide ;  "  my  absence  must  be  found  out  ere  now.  I  <hink 
I'll  write  them  a  letter.  I  wish  I  were  there  to  see  how  it  will  be 
received!" 

**  But  you  will  come  to  the  Grange,  will  you  not — at  least,  for 
a  few  hours?"  inquired  Roger,  anxiously;  *'now  that  you  ate 
mine^  all  mine  are  yours." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  the  meeting  must  be  got  over.  How  Burprised.:they 
wiU  be  I  but,  of  course,  Roger,  all  your  people  must  be  pleased  ?" 

**  I  should  think  so !"  said  Roger,  looking  with  eyes  of  pride 
and  delight  upon  the  queenly  beauty  driving  by  his  side.  <  t 

It  was  a  joy  to  look  back  upon  in  after-years,  that  drive  from 
Greftna  Green  to  their  home,  in  the  beautifal  early  spring  weather, 
with  bridal  joy  in  their  hearts. 
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They  lingered  on  the  road.  The  week  had  sped,  and  it  ^nis 
Saturday  morning  before  the  pony  turned  down  the  lane  which  led 
to'fiepbum  Grange. 

Adelaide  defied  her  own  family,  and  feH  that  his  family  must 
aqppveciate  the  oondesoension  of  the  squire's  daughter  maiTjring  their 
iis.  But  Boger  felt  nervous,  as  the  pony  stopped  at  Hie  gate  of 
Ae«Qrange  field ;  he  had  unexpressed  fears  as  to  how  they  would 
W^veloomed. 

^Iwill  stand  at  the  door/'  said  Adelaide ;  *^go  in  alone;  I 
wiU  enter  when  you  have  prepared  them." 

Xhe  women  were  busy  in  the  house,  the  men  were  labouring  at 
a^distanoe,  the  farmyard  was  full  of  life,  and  yet  it  was  quiet  The 
iogtsptamg  up  at  Koger  in  unfeigned  delight,  licked  his  hands,  and 
pidled  at  his  eoat,  then  turned  from  him,  smelled  Adelaide's  dress 
aH«arer,  and,  with  a  low  growl  and  a  wbine,  slunk  to  his  kennel. 

"^'It's  Boger,  I  do  declare!"  exclaimed  Milly.  ''Hither, 
Soger's  cam  hame !  Now,  Boger,  where  ha'  ye  been  1  &r  we  won- 
derad  and  wondered,. and  oouldna  mak'  out." 

''I've  been  making  a  very  gude  wedk,"  said  Boger,  ''and  now 
I've  come  to  tell  ye.     And  how  are  ye,  mither  ?  are  ye  well  ?" 

"  I'm  well,  only  I  have  fretted  a  bit  about  ye ;  ye  didna  used 
to  gang  oflP,  and  tell  no  one  where  ye  ganged." 

''  And  I'll  do  so  nae  mair,"  said  Boger. 

"Boger,  what  is  it?"  said  Milly ;  "  sununat's  up,  je  look  sae 
gleoBome !  But  ay,  Boger,"  continued  Milly,  running  on  to  the 
ndgect  of  which  her  mind  was  full.  "Have  ye  heard  f'liews! 
Young  Miss  up  at  t'  Hall  is  gone,  and  no  one  kens  where ;  some  one 
tiAc'  ker  awa'  from  the  CoBOfMifis  Inn,  and  she's  niver  beenlieard  on ; 
they're  scouring  t'  ^country  far  her." 

"  Are  they  1"  said  Boger,  laughing ;  "  it  sarves  'em  right,  thef 
none  valued  her  when  they  had  her.  Maybe  I  could  tell  'em  soma' 
thing  concerning  her." 

"  Boger !"  exclaimed  both  women. 

The  door  was  unlatched,  and  Adelaide  entered,  loddng  radiant 
m  her  smiles  and  beauty,  dressed  in  the  identical  dress  which  had 
foniierfy  made  such  an  impression  upon  MiUy,  and  the  saone  seal- 
ftin'lmt,  with  its  gold  band,  which  had  so  excited  her  envy,  fiha 
went  straight  up  to  Boger,  and  put  her  arm  within  his,  and  as  die 
Mso  -Boger  said,  "  Mither,  I've  brought  ye  a  daughter — Pm  mar- 
deS— «s  good,  as  innocent  as  she's  beautifol ;  she's  come  amengfls 
lalbe  a  daughter  to  ye,  to  be  a  siater  to  Milly,  and  to  lie  the  wife 
IliatI  worsbip." 

JLdelaide  said,  still  hanging  on  his  ann,  ^  My  hvslnad  speaks 
4to  truth.' 

Words  utterly  failed  Milly.     She  stckod  with  her  ] 
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the  aiip  and  her  mouth  wide  open,  gazing  upon  Adelaide.  Mrs. 
Thirkeld  was  the  first  to  recover  herself,  but  no  word  of  welcome 
escaped  her  lips,  with  which  to  greet  her  new  daughter. 

"  Oh !  Roger,  my  puir,  my  precious  bairn  !" 

"  Mither,"  said  Roger,  '*  say  '  my  happy,  blessed  bairn ;'  for  I 
have  gotten  a  rare  treasure." 

Mrs.  Thirkeld  eyed  them  both,  standing  side  by  side^  for  a 
minute. 

**0h!  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  sic'  a  day!"  she  burst 
out  in  uncontrollable  grief.  '  *  What  have  I  done  that  sic'  shame 
should  come  to  the  Thirkelds  ?" 

**Mither,"  exclaimed  Roger,  flushing  to  his  temples,  "  are  ye 
beside  yerself,  to  talk  of  shame  1  Haven't  I  brought  an  angel 
among  ye  ? — one  so  fine,  so  rare — winna  my  hame,  my  fireside,  be 
blessed  beyond  any  other  1" 

'*My  son!"  answered  his  mother,  severely,  "a  lass  that  dis- 
honours her  father's  hearth  and  her  father's  name  will  be  a  blessii]^ 
to  no  man's  home." 

"  What  d'ye  speak  of  dishonour  ?"  said  Roger,  with  anger ; 
^*  she's  my  wedded  wife ;  she's  Iwnoured  me,  she's  dishonoured  none, 
and  all  the  days  of  my  life  I  will  honour  her." 

*'  Is  it  no  dishonour  to  deceive  a  mother,  to  betray  a  father's 
trust,  to  live  a  lie,  as  she  has  done  ?  Ay,  Roger,  it's  a  sair  dis- 
honour,  and  no  blessing  will  be  on  such  a  wedlock.** 

"Roger,"  said  Adelaide,  haughtily,  **I  did  not  expect  to  be 
insulted  by  your  people  :  I  expected  a  welcome.  Tou  have  no  love 
for  your  sod,  woman,  if  you  are  too  jealous  to  rejoice  in  his  joy." 

**  Jealous!"  said  the  old  woman  scornfully  ;  "and  is  it  thus  ye 
compare  yer  sinful  passion  of  a  week  or  two,  for  that  puir  misguided 
lad,  to  the  love  his  mither's  heart  feels  for  him  1" 

**  Mither,  mither !"  said  Milly,  becoming  alarmed,  knowingfirom 
experience  what  her  mother's  tongue  was  like  when  fairly  roused, 
*' she's  the- squire's  daughter  and  Roger's  wife ;  let  us  be  Mendly. 
Binna  say  hard  things  to  vex  Roger." 

**  Milly,  it's  not  for  ye,  nor  for  Roger,  nor  for  the  sake  o*  that 
fine  lady,  that  I'll  be  made  to  call  wrong  right,  and  evil  good. 
Sin  is  sin — she's  sinned,  and  him  too,  and  bitterly  hell  suffer— 
therell  be  no  joy  to  that  mating.  She'll  carry  a  father's  ciurse 
about  wi'  her."  • 

"  Not  another  moment  wHII  remain  I"  exclaimed  Adelaide,  who 
had  been  too  taken  by  surprise  to  act  before.  "  Come  away,  Roger ; 
we  are  sufficient  for  each  other.  Let  us  go  out  alone  into  the  ;world ; 
we  need  no  other  welcomes — our  own  hearts  are  welcome  enough." 

He  walked  vith  her  to  the  door ;  but  when  he  was  outside,  he 
said,  "  My  precious  one,  wait  one  moment !  Mither's  beside  herself ; 
but  she  lo'es  me  dearly — I  canna  leave  her  this  fashion." 
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**  You  can  do  as  you  choose,  Roger.  My  step  shall  never  darken 
that  doorway  again,"  replied  Adelaide. 

He  re-entered  the  house.  His  mother  was  weeping  bitterly.  It 
was  a  rare  sight  to  see  Martha  Thirkeld  shed  tears,  Roger  had  never 
witnessed  it  before.  **  Mither,  mither,"  he  said,  going  up  to  her, 
and  leaning  over  her — **  she's  not  to  blame — she  was  miserable  at 
home ;  we  ken'd  each  other  for  lang,  afore  it  came  to  this,  and  we 
lo'ed  each  other.  Oh !  mither,  it  were  ower  hard  when  we  cam'  to 
parting  I  Oh  I  we  conldna — couldna  do  it  I  I'm  ganging  awa  wi' 
h«r ;  she  winna  come  in  nae  mair.  Wish  me  joy,  mither — ain  wish  for 
yer  Roger  I     I  war  so  bUssfol  till  ye  spak  like  this !" 

"  I  caima  speak  joy  when  I  am  so  full  of  sorrow.  Gang  and  be 
happy  as  lang  as  ye  may ;  but  the  fruit  of  sin  will  find  her  out,  and 
ye'U  suffer  wi'  her.  Ood  Almighty  grant  that  thro'  mickle  tribula* 
tiou  my  puir  bairn  may  yet  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !  Grang 
to  her— gang  I  Oh  I  my  bairn,  my  bairn — ^my  best-loved,  my 
Benjamin!" 

Roger  kissed  her  forehead,  her  words  could  not  anger,  they  only 
grieved  him ;  and  Milly  followed  him  outside,  to  undo  her  mother's 
rudeness,  and  pressed  them  to  come  in  to  eat ;  but  Adelaide  said  she 
could  not  think  of  entering  the  house  again,  and  Adelaide's  will  was 
law  to  Roger. 

''Adelaide,  where  shall  we  go?"  said  Roger,  in  a  mournful 
voice,  as,  after  leaving  the  Grange  fields,  the  pony  halted,  not  know- 
ing which  direction  to  take. 

*  *  Let's  go  to  York ;  let's  drive  it  bx  short  distances ;  we've  plenty 
of  money,  and  we  will  enjoy  ourselves  thoroughly." 

They  started  to  test  the  strength  of  their  love  in  a  struggle  with 
the  whole  world.  The  doors  of  that  happy  home  were  closed  against 
Roger.  Was  there  anything  in  life  could  make  up  to  him  the  loss 
of  that  home,  those  merry  meetings,  those  loving  evenings — ^any- 
thing  equal  in  value  to  MLlly's  and  his  mother's  love  ? 

** I  thought  I  should  have  kept  'em  all,"  he  thought;  "but 
she's  worth  it  all — '  therefore,  a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh !'  " 

All  farmer  home  ties,  all  early  love,  all  boyish  joys,  were  cheaply 
sold,  for  the  priceless  treasure  by  his  side!  Her  smiles  and 
laughter  beguiled  the  cloud  from  his  bro^  and  an  hour  had  scarce 
elapsed  ere  he  had  forgotten  the  sonow  he  had  brought  to  the 
Grange,  or  the  tears  he  had  &rced  from  eyes  that  had  never  wept  for 
their  own  sorrows. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**  Sbe'k  won,  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  brusb  and  ficanr^; 
They'll  faAve  fleet  etaeds  that  follow, " 

Quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

Laj>t  Betty's  ponies  had  driven  up  to  the  Compass  Inn  one  hour 
after  Adelaide  had  left  it,  in  charge  of  the  pretended  Paddy. 

Lady  Betty  at  once  knew  that  no  spring  cart  had  been  sent  from 
their  house,  and  that  no  such  man  was  employed  about  their 
stables.  She  was  much  alarmed,  and  feared  there  must  be  some  foul 
play,  although  the  truth  never  for  one  moment  flashed  across  her 
mind  She  at  once  returned  to  Bellenden,  and  a  groom  on  horseback 
was  sent  to  trace  the  route  the  driver  had  taken ;  but  as  Roger  had, 
to  delude  pursuit,  turned  up  some  bye-road,  and  come  out  again 
on  the  high  road,  North,  the  groom,  could  find  no  traces  of  the 
missing  pair,  and  returned  to  Bellenden,  late  at  night,  from  a 
fruitless  errand.  Lord  Charles  rode  over  to  Hepburn  Manor, 
and  reached  it  whilst  Mrs.  Vivian  and  her  husband  were  at  dinner. 

He  stated  his  fears,  and  said  that  as  now  several  hours  had 
ek^sed,  and  Miss  Vivian  had  not  reached  Bellenden  with  her  strange 
driver,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  ride  over  to  Hepburn  at  once,  and 
hear  if  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Vivian  could  give  any  clue  to  the  adventure. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vivian  were  thrown  into  great  alarm ;  they  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  man.  Could  not  imagine  with  what 
purpose  such  an  abduction  could  have  been  perpetrated. 

'*  It  was  a  pity  Miss  Vivian  was  without  her  maid  ;  that  might 
have  been  some  protection,"  remarked  Lord  Charles. 

''  It  was  a  freiak  of  her  own — ^we  were  foolish  to  allow  it ;  but 
one  dees  not  care  to  be  always  contradicting  a  girl,"  said  Mr. 
Vivian.  '^  Poor  girl,  poor  girl  I  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  feel  quite  at 
sea!" 

''There  is  one  comfort,'*  said  Lord  Charles;  ''no  young  lady 
in  England  could  be  more  prompt  and  decided,  or  more  able  to 
protect  herself  than  Miss  Vivian." 

"What  can  a  girl  do,  when  she's  in  the  power  of  such  a 
drunken  wretch  as  the  innkeeper  describes  that  fellow  t" 

"  How  Miss  Vivian  could  be  so  imposed  upon  as  for  one  moment 
to  suppose  that  Lady  Betty  would  send  to.meet  her  in  that  manner ! ' ' 

"There's  no  foUy  a  girl  won* t  do,  but  it  it  surprising,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Vivian. 

It  was  useless  starting  in  search  of  the  missing  young  lady  at 
that  hour  of  the  night,  when  every  house  would  be  closed,  and 
every  inmate  in  deep  slumber.  Lord  Charles  Percy,  accepted  the 
bed  that  was  offered  to  him,  and  agreed  to  join  Mr.  Vivian  and 
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William,  the  groom,  in  their  search ;  each  one  was  to  take  a  different 
line,  and  to  meet  at  Hepburn  the  same  night  again,  unless  they 
found  themselves  on  the  soent. 

Mrs.  Vivian  left  the  dinJng.ro6m  a  prey  to  suqNcions  she  dare 
not  put  into  words.  The  story  seemed  altogether  so  improbable ; 
Adelaide's  resolve  to  visit  without  her  maid,  the  quiet  submission 
of  the  last  ten  days,  se  unlike  her  previous  C(mduct,-^aU  seemed  td 
make  her  fear  there  had  been  some  preconcerted  plaA ;  but  with 
whom  could  she  have  fled,  or  to  whoae  hc^use  couki  she  have 
e8Ciq)ed,  if  Mrs.  Vivian's  surmiaes  were  correct  1  She  took  her 
CBodH  ftiid  went  to  AdeLaide'e  room  to  see  if  she  could  theve  dis- 
oover  aduythiiig  to  thxow  a  light  upon  her  actions.  Her  reom  was 
flcrupulously  ne«t,  her  diffisMnt  drawers  filled  with  her  weving 
apparel.;  she  had  profeasedly  taken  only  a  amaU  part  of  her  wanL 
lobe  with  her,  as  her  visit  was  to  be  a  shoct  and  a  quiet  oaa. 

Mrs.  Yiviaji'deBoendBd  to  tlae  drawing<room ;  she  was  torn  wilh 
doubts  as  to  whether  dbe  ehould  impArt  her  suspicioBB  to  her 
huskadnd.  If  it  were  tviie  thai  she  had  escaped  willingly^  it  would 
nmse  his  anger,  although  it  migbb,  in  some  measure,  .allay  Us 
anziefy. 

lbs  three  searchers  stauted  at  daybreak;  they  aoefured  the 
country,  but  i^eir  aaaodi  was  £raitleBs,  nor  oould  they  meet  with 
any  one  who  had  met  a  cart  with  oocsupants  rach  as  they  dsscrihed. 
Lord  Charles  assured  the  Vivians  he  would  not  lea^o^e  them  until 
thfibr  search  had  been  rewraided  iwith  suooeas ;  some  tidii^  of  the 
unfortunate  girl  must  soon  arriveu  The  whole  afiak  mm  mast 
ineqpiicaUe.  That  a  man  on  hioad  daylight  should  drive  up  to 
an  inn,  and  carry  off  under  £klse  pietences  a  young  lady  of  rank; 
tiiat  the  man  should  not  be  known  in  those  paa^ts,  shoi^  never 
have  been  seen  before,  and  that  no  .tcaces  oould  he  disooirared  of 
either  man  or  hozse,  seemed  most  mysteriousL 

Many  feared  ''that  beautiful  girl  "  must  have  come  to  some 
untimely  end ;  every  man  in  the  village  of  Hepburn  was  ec^;er  to 
assist  in  the  search,  to  Ar9m  every  fish-pond,  unearth  evaiy  plaos 
where  a  deed  of  darkness  or  some  foul  murder  might  possibly  have 
bean^enacted.  Mr.  Vivian  was  in  agony  of  mind.  He  fek  certain 
she  was  dead — robbed  and  cruaUjr  mourdered;  thrown,  perchanoo— 
lua bfiMntilal daughter — tlttowm  into  some  pitor ^me etream where 
%m  hod^  would  be  a  prey  to  animals.  How  bitterly  he  a^pceibd 
ia  Mrs.  Vivian  that  he  had  ever  spoken  angrily  to  her — over  been 
harsh  to  her !  "  She  had  none  but  girlish  defects,"^  he  said,  i«^- 
xsw&dly;  ''it  grieves  me  to  think  we  should  ha.v»  dosded  one 
lumr  of  a  young  life  doomed  to  end  so  tragically." 

He  Vividn  had  heoome  dotarmiaad  that  die  had  keen  cnflUf 
■Mudend,  and  was  almost  ready  to  quaisel  witdi  angr  omidtBhsii 
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ontsliopelbaftliis  wi(mrtl»aDrsin%litiiot  berealiMd.  It  was  the 
fifth  morning  after  Adelaide's  escape  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vivian  and 
,  Lord  Charles  Percy  were  seated  at  an  early  breakfast,  preparatory 
to  meeting  a  chosen  band  of  Hepburn  men,  who  had  undertaken 
to  search  every  pond  and  stream  within  a  circuit  of  five  miles  for 
the  second  time.  Lord  Charles  had  shown  himself  so  kind,  so 
solicitous,  .so  eager  in  the  search,  that  there  could  have  been  no 
doubt  of  his  sentiments  for  Adelaide  even  had  he  not  Imnself  told 
Mr.  Vivian  that  for  some  time  it  had  been  his  dearest  wish  to  make 
his  daughter  Lady  Charles  Percy. 

Mr.  Vivian  was  quite  unmanned ;  he  would  commence  some 
subject  of  general  conversation,  and  before,  perhaps,  his  sentence 
was  half  completed,  he  would  break  down,  and  exclaim,  with 
a  shudder,  '*  Adelaide,  my  poor  child — ^poor,  poor  thing  1"  as  some 
fresh  picture  of  the  hcffroor,  the  suffering,  tiike  agony  of  dread  there 
mast  have  been  to  his  poor  oh^  before  ihe  atrocioue  murder  was 
accomplished,  was  presented  to  his  mxad. 

The  people  at  the  inn  said  that  the  man  who  had  inveigled  her 
away  seemed  capable  of  any  crime— ^ that  they  had,  one  ai^d  all, 
eipressed  their  astonishment  thart  Lord  Qhades  sh^d  employ  such 
an  ill-looking  £ellow  about  his  piemisea. 

*'  How  she  could  have  been  so  mad  as  to  go  with  theanan  1" 
ezdaimed  Loid  Chaidee,  &r  ai  least  ihe  faundredtii  iame—''  infatua- 
tion— ^wild  infatuation !" 

The  servant  entered  the  breakfaat-ioom  mth  the  lettar-bag, 
which  he  btought  to  Mx.  Vivian  to  unlock. 

^'  Those  ace  far  Lord  Chnrlefi,"  said  Ifr^  Vivian,  handingiievend 
lettenio  his  gaest. 

"  Tmo  for  you,  my  dear,  and — and——"  Mr.  Vivistt's  {ace  loet 
all  oolcyar,  his  hand  shook  and  trembled,  as  his  eyes  urere  fixed  on 
the  last  letter  in  the  bag. 

''  Good  heavens  !  'Gbades,  what  is  iti — ^what  new  ealamity  has 
be&Uenwr 

"A  letter!"  he  gasped  ;  "a  letter  firomher  I" 

''  TSumk  Qod !  she  is  netb  dead,"  exclaimed  his  mfe. 

"  O^n  itr— 'be  qnack  1  do  let  us  hear  ^heve  Ab  ia,"  'Said  Load 
Charles. 

Mr.  Vimoi's  hand  shook ;  with  diffienky  he  tote  open  ttke  sheet, 
and  nad  i»  himself : — 

M'GbuerKAGBMNj 

*«  FTednesday  Emmg. 

«  Bbis  V«PA,--It  is  M  Isoger  Addaide  ^maa  tiAie^ 
name  is  JbdeUie  dirheld.     I  hum  long  lognsd  iin  fiogar  liiiiUd  mkD 
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saved  me  from  danger  at  Hexham  Fair  above  eveiy  other  created  thing, 
Velvet  induded;  to-daj  I  have  become  his  wife. 

**  You  forced  me,  some  days  ago,  to  aa  imwiUiog  submiasioii  to  yoor 
aibitrary  commands :  my  spirit  cannot  brook  oppreaaion. 

*'  I  have  exchanged  a  home  where^  sucrounded  by  the  externals  of 
wealth,  I  met  with  cmelty^  with  cold  and  angry  treatment^  to  a  more 
hnmble  one,  where  love  and  devotion  will  always  surround  me. 

^'  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  you  and  Mrs.  Vivian  will  be  relieved  by  my 
absence,  and— if  I  may  make  one  last  suggestion — my  vacated  bedroom  is 
conveniently  situated  for  the  governess  you  will  now  be  compelled  to 
engage. 

"  May  I  beg  you  to  make  my  excuses  to  Lady  Betty  ?  It  was  by  my 
appointment  that  the  spring-cart  met  me  at  the  Compass  Inn,  and  my 
dear  husband  was  the  man  who,  disguised  as  an  Irish  helper  in  the  BeUen- 
den  stables,  brought  me  to  this  place. 

"  I  trust  anxiety  on  my  account  has  not  affected  Mrs.  Vivian's  ddicste 
state  of  health.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  you  how  happy  I  am,  nor 
how  entirely  satisfied  with  the  step  which  I  have  taken. 

''  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

*'  AnsLAiDR  Thiskeijo." 

Roger  had  not  qnite  approved  the  spirit  of  this  letter ;  but,  as 
Adelaide  had  merrily  told  him,  **  It  was  not  likely  she  should  take 
instruction  in  letter- writing  from  him." 

"  Charles— dear  Charles  I  tell  us  the  worst  1"  cried  Mirs.  Vivian, 
as  she  watched  her  husband's  face. 

From  the  ashy  hue  of  his  face  when  he  opened  the  letter, 
it  became  purple,  his  veins  distended,  his  eyes  became  fixed  wide 
open  in  his  head.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for  his  wife  to 
seize  a  glass  of  water  on  the  table,  sprinkle  his  head  and  forehead, 
and  tear  open  his  shirt  and  his  ned^tie.   'She  read  the  letftey 

''  XTnhappy  girl  I"  she  exclaimed,  and  handed  the  letter  to  the 
astonished  Lord  Charles.  It  seemed,  an  unfeding  act,  but  aftsr 
Lord  Charles  had  read  the  letter,  and  returned  it  to  Mrs.  Vivian, 
he  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  yielded  to  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughter. 

Such  was  the  common-place  termination  of  their  tragic  alarm. 
How  truly  absurd  for  poor  Vivian  to  have  to  announce  to  the  world 
at  large,  to  the  staff  of  men  now  coming  up  the  Manor  avenue^ 
armed  with  spades,  pickaxes,  and  fishing  nets,  to  search  for  the 
sad  remains  of  their  squire's  daughter,  that  his  daughter,  instead 
of  being  unwillingly  seduced  firom  fa^  home,  and  cruelly  murdered 
in  some  lonely  spot,  had  willingly  levanted  with  a  farmer's  lad, 
and  was  wedded  to  him  at  Qretna  Green  !  Lord  Charles  lauded, 
although  it  was  the  loss  of  his  intended  bride  that  the  news  con- 
▼eyed  to  him ;  in  that  letter  there  was  a  tone  of  insolence^  of  cod 
defiance,  which,  under  the  osroomstanees,  was  truly  ahauid.' 
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''  Would  to  God  she  were  dead  1"  escclaimed  the  squire,  standing 
«p  from  his  seat,  and  siziking  the  break&st^table  with  such  force 
that  every  plate  and  cup  shook  again.  ''  Heajrtless,  thankless,  un- 
feeling girl!"  he  remarked,  his  utterance  thick  with  the  storm 
of  rage  within;  **but,  by  the  heavens  that  shine  above  ua, 
she  is  dead  to  me  from  tins  hour !  Marion,  do  you  hear  ?  Let  her 
accursed  name  never  be  mentioned ;  let  our  little  ones  forget  they 
ever  had  a  sister ;  let  every  recollection  of  her  be  wiped  out  from 
among  us  ;  on  the  bed  she  has  made  for  herself,  there  let  her  lie ; 
and  may  she  die,  rotting,  alone,  in  want  and  misery,  without  a  hand 
to  tend  her,  or  a  friend  to  be  near  her  of  those  she  has  despised ! 
May  she" —  he  continued,  excitedly. 

**  Vivian !  Vivian  !*'  exclaimed  Lord  Charles. 

''Chaxles!  Charles]  hush!"  echoed  his  wife  in  the  same 
breatk 

'*  Do  you  wish  to  make  etxcuses  for  her  ?  * '  he  said,  turning  fiercely 
on  his  wife.  '*  Have  we  driven  her  to  this  shame  ?  Has  she  not 
been  indulged,  pampered,  considered,  ever  since  she  came  among 
UB?  What  should  we  have  done  that  we  did  not  do?  Speak, 
Marion  I" 

**I  have  no  excuses  to  make,"  answered  Mrs.  Vivian,  "  for  a 
course  of  deceit  and  falsehood  like  hers^  ending  in  such  disgrace." 

"  Was  there  anything  we  ought  to  have  done  that  we  did  not 
do?"  exolaimed  her  husband,  almost  mad  with  rage. 

'^  Why  do  you  ask  me,  Charles  ?"  said  Mrs.  Vivian,  who  disliked 
a  spectator  to  her  husband's  anger.  ''She  is  heartless  and  un« 
gtatefrd.  You  have  done  all  for  her  that  a  man  could  do ;  therQ 
was  never  but  one  thing  for  which  I  reproached  myself.  You  know, 
when  we  were  married  we  should  have  taken  her  home ;  she  was 
only  nine  years  old,  and  she  would  have  grown  up  as  our  child 


'^I  did  not  wish  it ;  I  wi^ed  to  have  you  to  myself,  Marion. 
Was  it  so  very  strange  ?  Does  not  many  a  man  let  his  daughter 
be  educated  at  b,  boarding.8chool  ?" 

**  When  I  became  your  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Vivian,  gently,  "  I  be- 
came the  same  as  her  mother.  I  could  not  have  su£Eered  my  own 
to  be  away  from  me.  I  wish  now,  as  I  did  then,  we  bad  had  her 
with  us." 

"  To  have  had  ten  years*  plague  with  her,  instead  of  one  1" 

The  butler  interrupted  a  conversation  painful  to  at  least  two  of 
the  party: 

"  Please,  sir,  the-^nen  are  at  the  door ;  they  wiah  to  see  Lord 
Charles  brfare  they  begin  to  work." 

''Tell  them— tell  them—"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian,  excitedly i 
''tell  them  to  go  and  be  hanged !" 
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'^ I  inll  speak  to  tiiam.  Stay  h«n,  Yiinan ;  I  w31  go !''  inter- 
rupted  Lord  CSkarles. 

Loid  Charles  went  to  the  haU-door,  and  said,  to  above  thirty 
men  collected  with  their  yainous  implements  of  work — '*  My  good 
fellows,  your  hearty  labour  is  no  longer  needed.  We  have  heaid 
this  morning  that  Miss  Yiviaa  is  quite  wAl^  and  left  her  home  at 
her.  own  desire.  The  squire  thanks  you  ail  the  same  for  your  kind 
interest  about  his  daughter ;  he  cui't  see  you  to-day,  so,  my  good 
fellowB,  you  had  better  all  go  quietly  home." 

He  dosed  the  front  door,  and  desired  the  servant  to  order  ha 
horse  aA  once.  He  turned  his  steps  toimrds  the  Hbraiy,  where  he 
found  Mr.  Vivian  striding  up  and  dowu  the  roan. 

"  Good-bye,  Vivian !  I  am  off.  My  services  are  no  longer 
needed.  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say ;  it  is  a  very  unfiirtunate 
business — ^too  late  to  mend,  you  see.  A  sad  thing,  such  aa  mi- 
common  fine  girl  diould  have  made  such  a  mess  of  herself!  She's 
gone  in  for  beauty,  anyhow — ^he's  the  finest  fellow  I  ever  saw.  I 
remember  them  at  Hexham  fair;  I  thought  then  th^  looked 
sweeter  than  the  occasion  required.'* 

**  Don't  speak  of  her!"  thundered  Mr.  Vivian;  and  then, 
recollecting  himself,  he  added  in  a  milder  tone—"  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you,  Lord  Charles,  for  your  kindness  this  last  wesk. 
Would  to  Heaven  she  had  been  muidered  before  she  brought  such 
disgrace  as  this  upon  us !  You  have  had  a  happy  esctq^e ;.  I  wish 
Aem  joy  of  her  who  have  gat  her !" 

lAte  that  same  Saturday  nightMr.  Vivian  tiirew  a  note  acmai 
the  table  to  his  wife. 

''  Let  her  have  that  letter  when  you  know  wheie  she  is^  but  bk 
me  never  hear  of  her  agauL     You  can  lead  it !" 

Mrs.  Vivian  read : — 

'^  ADELAn>E, — I  curse  the  day  on  which  you  first  saw  light;  msytlie 
memory  of  that  day,  and  of  your  whofe  existenoe,  be  blotted  fi*em  mj 
mind  for  ever! 

''As  you  have  made  your  bed,  so  may  yon  lis  i^Min  It ;  nevor  e^MOt 
hAp  fix>m  me,  either  for  yourself  or  for  any  oats  of  yeor  l»o«d ;  for  by  the 
Heaven  that  shines  above  us,  if  yom  come  to  my  door  in  rags  aad  in 
hunger,  I  would  disown  you,  aad  order  the  lowest  menial  in  the  house  to 
turn  you  o£  The  foUow  who  has  been  taken  in  by  one  so  worthleii  » 
yourself  is  to  be  pitied.    Yon  are  dead  to  the  Vivians  foam  this  hour. 

"  Chabtjcs  VivuiR. 

"  Hepburn  Manor." 

**  Sir,"  said  tiie  butlet,  entering  tha  room,   **  Uiere's  some  one 
wishes  to  speak  to  you." 
*^Whoiffitr 
"  Farmer  Thirkeld,  sir." 
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"Has  he  come  to  triumph  oyer  me  in  my  owbl  housed' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian,  angrily;  **I  won't  see  him,  nor  anyone 
dseT' 

"Had  yon  not  better  see  him,  Chaiies?  He  would  not  hava 
oome,  if  he  had  not  something  to  tell  us." 

"  Show  him  into  the  hall,  then  !** 

" Charles,  dear,"  said  his  wife,  pleadingly ;  "be  calm — do  be 
calm!'' 

As  he  left  the  room,  sbe  took  a  pan  and  added  a  postscript  to 
her  husband's  letter  :-^ 

''Your  conduct  has  been  deceitfhl  and  ungrateful  to  your  &ther, 
beyond  all  words ;  X  agree  wi^  him  that  all  intercourse  between  ourselyes 
nd  jou,  in  your  self-chosen  path,  must  cease.  When,  however,  your  hour 
of  8orrowfi]l  repentance  does  come,  all  hearts  will  not  be  closed  to  you  at 
theHllBnar. 

*».  T/' 

"  Whaillusf*  you  got  to  say?*'  said  Squire  Vivian  to  hia  tenant. 

"Sir?"  inquired  Farmer  Thirkeld. 

''  What  have  you  got  to- say  to  me?  How  can  yeu  dara-te  come 
here  to  face  me  ?" 

"Sir,"  said  Fanner  Thixkeld,  who,  perhaps,  fi>r  the  very  first 
time  in  his  life,  ceuid  not  look  his  landlooxi  honestly  in  the  hoe* 
'*  Sir,  my  wife  saad  to  me  that  I  had  better  come.  We  coukWt 
have  thought  that' child  of  our'n  could  have  caused  ye  such  tioubk;. 
We've  lived  too  many  years  under  ye,  ye  ken  us  ower  weel  to  think 
as  how  we  could  have  had  a  suspicion  of  sic'  goings-on ;  it  earn'  upm 
lu  like  a  thunder-dap  lUs  momii]^,  when  they  druv'  in  at  t'  gate^^ 

"  JDrove  in  at  the  gate  \  She  did,  and  your  predoos  8<mi?" 

"  They  did,  indeed,  sir ;  but  my  wife,  Martha,  ye  ken  alien  wac* 
sharp  wi'  her  tongue — die  gave  'em  sic'  a  greeting  that  th^  diniv' 
out  again  pretty  quick.     My  Martha,  she  tak's  on  awful  about  it, '*" 

Bja  story  pacified  Mr.  Vivian,  and  they  had  somee  conversatien. 
At  lasty  Fanner  Thirkeld  fidgetted  from  one  leg  to  the  other, 
scratched  l&e  back  of  his  head,  and  said,  "  Please,  squire*  it  is  a 
shameful  business,  and  ^v^iat  we  thinks  is,  that  liie  very  si^t  of  one 
of  us  maun  vex,  and  put  you  about ;  if  it  is  so,  we'U  gsBff.  Aye^ 
my  Martha  says  it  is  bvt  just ;  we'll  quit  t'  ferai,  aldu)'  we  httmlsved 
in  it,  and  sarmd  ye^  I  may  say,  going  for  three  hundred*  year^  and 
tfaere^B  none  such  anither  spot,  sae  rich,  and  sea  bonny,  naa  not'  in 
all  England.  But  we'll  flit,  squire,  we'll  flit,  if  it's  any  sailu&ctien, 
fcr  the  shame  ane  of  ours  has  brou^t  on  ye,"  and  honest  Fanner 
Thiikeld  rubbed  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  moistened  eye,  asshe 
fliougfat  of  **  other  folk  tilling  them  fields,  and  other  childer  pliafing 
cm  thebumsidS)  wh«pe  he  bad  fisst  learnt  to  use  his  feet." 
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*'B€j  hanged  if  you  shall!"  again  exclaimed  Squire!  Tivian. 
"  I've  sworn  that  she's  dead  to  me  from  this  day,  and  I'll  act  as 
if  she  were — 1*11  never  set  eyes  on  her  again!  You're  an  honest 
fellow,  Roger,  and  an  honest  tenant  is  worth  more  than  a  thankless 
child  like'her!*' 


CHAPTER  XL 

Like  monuDg  deeaou  of  happioaaa^ 

Fast  rolled  the  monthi  away ; 
For  he  was  kind,  and  she  was  kind, 

And  who  so  blest  as  thejr  ? 

One  year  had  almost  elapsed  since  the  village  of  Hepburn  had  been 
thrown  into  such  unusual  excitement,  by  the  disappearance  of  their 
squire's  daughter.  Farmer  Thirkeld  went  to  York  to  see  his  sou 
and  his  new  daughter-in-law.  She  displayed  her  sweetest  smiles  to 
him,  and  he  felt  that  had  he  been  in  his  son's  place,  and  had  had  the 
opportunity  offered  him,  he  could  no  more  have  resisted  winning 
h^r  than  his  own  son  had  done.  He  took  hx  them  a  small  fann  on 
the  north-east  of  York,  and  advanced  a.simi  wherewith  they  could 
stock  it. 

Adelaide's  extreme  ignorance  on  every  practical  matter  was  a 
source  of  great  amusement  to  both  father  and  son.  She  assured  them 
she  would  learn,  and  that  her  farm  and  dairy  arrangements  should 
be  a  pattern  to  her  neighbours.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  they  were 
in  lodgings  idi  a  back  street  in  York,  Roger  waited  upon  her,  scarce 
Buffered  her  to  use  her  fingers,  or  place  her  feet  to  the  ground,  when 
she  was  in  the  house,  although  they  walked  about  together  many 
miles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York.  Adelaide  left  the  choice  of  a 
farm  entirely  in  the  hands  of  father  and  son;  she  had  but  one 
condition  to  make,  which  was,  that  Roger  should  not  take  her  to  any 
home  where  there  were  not  latticed  windows,  and  a  porch  to  the 
house,  overgrown  with  jessamine  and  woodbine. 

A  small  farm  combining  every  requirement -was  at  last  secured. 
It  was  low  and  airy,  it  possessed  a  thatched  roof,  latticed  windows, 
and  a  jessamine  porch.  It  lay  cozily  nestled  in  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  Hambleton  EQlls ;  woods,  a  part  of  their  landlord's  presenre, 
extended  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  sheltered  it  iram 
rough  winds,  whilst  in  front  a  clear  trout-stream  ran  along  their 
fields,  and  served  as  a  boundary  to  the  ruined  abbey,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  lovely  view  from  Adelaide's  parlour  window. 

.  Roger  was  a  proud  and  happy  man  the  evening  he  drove 
Adelaide  to  this  new  home,  and  welcomed  her  into  the  room,  with 
its  bright  fire,  its  tea-table  spread,  and  furniture  arranged,  to  £3va 
it'  as  muQh  as  possible  the  appearance  of  the  Grange  houid,  his 
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ideal  of  domestic  contort.     A  tidy  little  8ervant.girl  stood  curtsey- 
ing at  the  door,  t^  receive  them. 

Love  could  not  preserve  Adelaide  firom  household  cares  and  per. 
plexites,  although  Boger's  love  did  all  that  could  be  done.  He 
worked  late  and  early,  he  directed  the  servant-girl,  he  prepared 
ererything  that  Adelaide  could  require,  often  enough  he  did  house- 
work down-stairs ;  he  carried  her  breakfast  to  bed,  before  he  went 
out  for  his  day's  labour.  When  he  returned  to  his  dinner,  sad  bread, 
burnt  potatoes,  meat  half  raw,  pastry  as  hard  as  a  horse's  shoe, 
would  be  placed  before  him.  Boger  accepted  it  all  with  unfailing 
good  humour,  and  only  strove  the  more  to  lighten  the  burdens  that 
had  £a.llen  upon  Adelaide  in  marrying  him. 

If  anything  went  amiss,  and  something  was  always  going  amiss, 
she  scolded  the  servant-girl.  She  hated  the  drudgery  of  household 
work,  and  did  not  care  who  had  to  do  it,  so  long  as  it  did  not  fall 
upon  her.  Adelaide  loved  to  get  her  hat,  follow  Boger  in  whatever 
his  work  might  be,  and  leave  house  and  home  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

'^  Boger,  I  am  full  of  trouble,"  said  Adelaide,  one  evening 
aftOT  they  had  been  at  the  farm  about  six  months.  They  were 
seated  together  in  the  little  parlour,  which^ooked  cheerful  azid  tidy 
although  it  would  have  been  pronounced  disgracefully  dirty  by  the 
cleanly  eye  of  Mrs.  Thirkeld  senior. 

"  Are  you  V*  said  Boger ;  **  tell  me  'em  all,  my  darling !" 

'*  The  girl  has  given  warning,"  said  Adelaide. 

"  Nay,  surely,  Adelaide ;  it  '11  be  the  third  in  six  months  !"' 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  how  people  manage  ;  they  do  nothing, 
and  everything  gets  spoiled,  then  they're  saucy  the  moment  one 
finds  fault.  Now  just  listen,  Boger;  there's  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle,  the  lid  is  gone  off  the  iron  saucepan  and  can  be  found 
nowhere,  a  great  hole  is  burnt  in  the  best  table-cloth,  and,  as  to 
my  dothes,  all  my  nice  fine  things,  they're  the  colour  of  so  many 
dishcloths.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  cheaper  to  put  our  washing  out 
—had  I  not  better  do  it,  Boger?" 

**  Why,  you  see,  Adelaide,  where's  the  money  to  come  from  to 
pay  the  washing-bill  ?  we're  not  over-flush  of  money,  as  it  is.  I 
wish  we  could,  that  ye  hadna  to  fash  yoursel'  about  sic'-Uke 
things." 

''  ^y  troubles  are  not  nearly  at  an  end,  do  as  I  will :  the  butter 
never  looks  right,  that  girl  has  no  notion  of  churning,  ours  comes 
back  from  market,  no  one  will  buy  it ;  and  as  to  the  milk,  it  is  so 
&11  of  hairs  one  would  think  our  cows  yielded  hairs  where  others 
yielded  milk.  I  found  fault  with  the  girl  to-day.  You  know  I 
felt  ill,  so  I  did  not  come  down  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  no  pre- 
parations were  made  for  dinner.     She  was  intolerably  impudent, 
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but  I  gave  her  a  litde  of  my  miiul  too,  I  think,  and  in  the  aftanuxm 
she  gave  me  notice  ;  so  we  must  look  out  £or  another." 

*'  rU  inquire  next  time  I  go  to  the  town ;  and  then,  Adelaide, 
do  try  to  keep  her.  We  shall  get  such  a  name,  no  one  will  oome 
near  us." 

"  It's  not  my  fiault,  I  am  sure,"  exclaimed  Adelaide,  peevishly; 
"you  quite  forget,  I  think,  that,  iU  as  I  am,  and  little  aocustonMsd 
to  it  as  I  have  been,  how  I  slave  and  work  at  everything ;  I  am  at 
it  all  the  day  long,  and  you  never  seem  in  the  least  thankfiiL" 

*'  Adelaide,  my  ain  precious  one,  how  can  you  say  so  1  Del  not 
feel  what  ye  have  sacrificed  for  me  every  hour  of  the  day?  How 
thankfully  wad  I  spare  you  household  cbrudgery  if  only  I  knew  how 
to  do  it!" 

^' You  see,  Roger,*'  continued  Adelaide,  complainizigly ;  ''our 
£ood  is  so  ilUcooked  and  nasty ;  we  must  have  a  better  kind  cff 
servant*— it  is  so  different  from  what  I  have  been  accustomed  to;  I 
dare  say  you  don't  feel  it  half  as  much  as  I  do,  as  at  your  home 
the  food  would  be  sure  to  be  plain." 

"We'd  plenty  of  the  best  of  everything  at  t'  Grange," 
ainswerad  Roger,  nettled  at  any  reflection  on  the  lost  Paradise, 
wbioh  he  even  now  sometimes  regretted ;  '*  and  few  could  cook 
anything  better  than  mither  could." 

*^  Everything  done  at  the  Grange  you  think  must  be  better  than 
at  any  other  place,  and  I  do  believe  you  think  all  your  mother  did 
perfection.  It's  really  narrow-miaied  of  you,  Roger ;  for  my  part 
I  saw  nothix^  much  to  admire  about  her,  and  h^  conduct  to  me, 
certainly,  was  not  pleasant.  I  must  say,  Roger,  I  do  not  cave  if  I 
mffer  see  her  again." 

'*  Dimia,  Adelaide,  say  that--Hsdie's  a  right  gude  mither  to  me, 
though  she  is  a  bit  sharp ;  oBd  I  sfdii  look  for  the  day  when  she'll 
Ime  ye,  and  ye  will  leve  her — ^may  be  when  our  little  one  comes," 
said  Roger,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  have  no  love  to  give,"  answered  Adelaide ;  **  and  require 
none  from  any  one,  except  you,  Roger.  I  have  left  the  whole  worid 
&r  you,  and  I  wish  for  no  love  but  the  one  I  poesess." 

Such  pleasant  words  to  the  husband,  who  still  looked  upon  his 
wtfe  witix  the  eyes  of  a  lover,  dianned  away  every  annoyance  hsr 
former  words  had  caused. 

**  rU  tell  you  what,  Adelaide— I've  just  thought  of  a  good  plan : 
I^n  ^write  and  axe  mither  to  spare  our  Milly  to  us  for  a  bit.  She'll 
be  pleasant  company,  toid  she'll  put  ye  up  to  many  a  thing.  She's 
not  to  be  married  till  she's  twenty^one,  so  they  oon  eaefly  spaie 
her." 

''That'll  do  veiy  nisdy,"  said  Adelaide;  "say  I  hope  die  will 
come.** 
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The  iimtation  was  accepted,  and  Milly  was  to  come.  The 
heart  of  the  mother  yearned  to  know  bow  her  poor  boj  fared  with 
his  proud,  fine  lady. wife. 

iSquire  Yiyian  had  shut  up  his  shame  and  his  grief,  if  he  had 
ever  felt  any,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and  appeared  among  his 
friends  as  tibtough  no  family  disgrace  had  made  his  household  affairs 
the  comitry  tsJk.  But  Maortha  Thirkeld  could  not  conceal  all  out. 
ward  signs  of  her  inward  grief.  The  blight,  the  curse,  had  fallen 
on  the  fidrest  of  her  flock,  on  the  most  favoured  one  of  all  her  trea- 
sores.  Milly  would  say  to  her,  "  Mither,  you  tak'  on  ower  much ; 
ye  oouldna  fret  more  if  Roger  were  dead." 

"  Does  na'  it  say,"  aaaswered  her  mother,  *' '  Weep  not  for  iA» 
dead,  neither  bemoan  him,  but  we^  sore  for  him  that  goeth  awayl* 
If  he  were  dead,  I  sud  ken  he  were  safe,  and  I  sud  gan^  to  him, 
thongh  he  couldna  retiun  to  me ;  but  now  he  is  in  the  far  oountary 
of  sin,  and  he  wdll  hae  to  dree  a  sore  weird  ere  he  returns,  if  heeprer 
returns  tome." 

And  thus  lit^  Milly,  who  had  never  been  capable  of  doing  ao^w 
thing  well  at  ibe  Geange,  was  sent  to  ins^aruct  her  grand  sister^n.l»w 
in  simplfi  honassbold  duties.  But  MiUy  had  much  risen  in  importoaoe 
of  late.  Her  iatiher  and  mother  wete  well  satisfied  with  her,  and 
with  her  future  prospeista,  and  Martha  no  longer  found  pleaaoie 
in  conEtent  fikubb-finding;  the  borow  of  her  heart  had  scftaaed  4he 
asperity  e(  h«r  temp«:. 

Philip  Morton  would  not  oonsent  to  his  fotuxe  bride's  traveKieg 
alone.  He  escorted  her  to  York,  for  travelling  in  those  coachaag 
days  was  a  more  serious  matter  than  it  is  now.  At  York  Roger 
met  her,  sad  in  the  same  qaring  cart  in  which  that  merry  joumq^ 
to  Gietna  Green  had  been  performed,  he  drove  Milly  fifteen  miles 
out  of  York,  until  they  reaid^  the  farm  on  the  hillside,  whwe 
Adehude  stood  at  the  pordh  to  meet  tiiem.  Her  cbress  was  homaiiBr 
than  when  Milly  had  last  seen  her,  and  her  figve  more  matronif, 
still  Milly  thought  that  of  all  the  beautiful  creatioos  she  had  met 
hehehi,  Aidblaide  was  the  most  beautifol.  Adelaide  received  iier 
with  a  sisterly  embrace,  and  led  her  in  to  the  tea.table  at  onoB*  3be 
same  evening  Miliky  had  poured  into  her  synqiafdiising  ears  the'rihole 
account  of  Adelaide's  housekeeping  troubles,  and  the  iniquttiasMf 
those  three  most  wicked  servant^girls.  Milly  did  netiiear  the  seDrant- 
girls'  version  of  their  quarrels-^iowone  had  returned  home,  and  said 
as  she  laid  her  bundle  on  the  table,  ^'  Well,  mitber,  she  beats  ony 
of  'em ;  I'll  back  her  to  be  t'  most  fookless,  stuckuppieet,  igno- 
rantest  jbbssus  that  ever  was  gi'en  to  a  puir  lass  te  serve  imdsr; 
she  doesn't  so  much  as  ken  how  to  bile  a  'tater ;  and  master  1 — well, 
he isfloft tm  her !"  The  servant's  account  of  her  nnislsess  was  net 
much  too  highly  cobuzed,  «nd  that  Milly  soon,  to  her  sorsow^rdie- 
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covered.  When  ^he  began  to  know  the  house,  she  soon  foand 
how  dirty  every  place  was.  There  was  a  show  of  finery  about  the 
rooms :  the  parlour  in  which  they  sat  had  its  ornaments  set  out, 
some  schobl.gifts  of  Adelaide's,  which  had  come  with  her  lu^age 
from  the  Manor;  and  a  few  books  laid  on  the  table^  for  she  aawed 
Eoger  books  were  a  necessary  of  life  ip  a  lady,  and  whenever  he 
went  on  a  market-day  to  York,  he  had  to  bring  her  some  from  th« 
circulating  library. 

There  were  dust  and  cobwebs  in  the  hidden  comers  of  the  room, 
the  furniture  looked  dull,  and  the  grate  and  fire-irons  as  though  ^ 
brush  and  black-lead  were  entire  strangers  to  them ;  and  the  dairy, 
oh !  if  Martha  Thirkeld^  thought  Milly,  could  have  seen  the  dairy 
belonging  to  his  son's  wife,how  great  would  have  been  both  her  sorrow 
and  her  wrath !  There  was  a  show  of  cleanliness  there,  but  the 
dairy  smelt  as  dirty  dairies  do  smell,  of  sour  milk  and  curds ;,  the 
chum  had  been  put  away  unwashed,  some  of  the  pancheons  had  not 
been  scalded,  and  Adelaide  was  utterly  unconscious  of  its  defects. 
Her  mother's  training  told  on  Mllly  unwillingly,  though  it  had  been 
received ;  and  before  Milly  had  been  three  days'  in  tiie  house,  she 
took  the  girl  with  her,  and  commenced  a  thorough  house-cleaning, 
doing  iEk  large  share  of  the  work  herself,  whilst  Adelaide  reclined  on 
a  sofe  in  the  parlour,  reading  the  **  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,'*  her  bead 
being  so  bad,  she  said,  that  she  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  soap  and 
water — ^in  fact,  the  very  sound  of  the  scrubbing-brush  disturbed  her, 
a^d  she  requested  Milly  to  tell  the  girl  to  scrub  without  making  so 
niuch  noise ! 

**Well,  this  does  look  something  like!"  exclaimed  Koger, 
cheerily,  as  he  entered  through  the  kitchen  into  the  parlour ;  "  th« 
house  looks  bo  smart,  everything  shines  so  bright,  I  might  see  my 
£ace  a  hundred  times  over.  Ay,  Milly,  my  lass,  this  is  like  auld 
times."  There  was  a  shade,  a  faint  shade,  of  regret  in  his  tone. 
Milly  was  alone  in  the  kitchen,  rubbing  heartily  at  the  copper 
kettle.     She  looked  up  at  him. 

•'  Ay,  Roger,  t*  auld  times  war  vary  pleasant  times,  afore  Philip 
or  she  cam'  atwixt  us  V* 

He  kissed  her  upraised  face,  and  as  he  did  so,  Adelaide  stood  in 
thfe  doorway,  a  look  of  thunder  on  her  brow. 

**  Soger !"  she  exclaimed,  **  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  you  say  to  a 
iHird  person,  you  regretted  our  marriage — ^it's  not  for  tfou  to  say  so!" 
'    In  a  moment  he  was  at  her  side. 

"I  never  said  so,  Adelaide — ^how  could  you  think  I  would? 
Milly  and  I  were  only  recalling  happy  childish  days  at  home." 

''And  contrasting  them  with  the  present,  I  suppose,"  said 
Adelaide,  angrily.  **  I  did  not  innte  your  sister  to  come  here  to 
depreciate  me  in  my  house — she  should  remember  who  I  am !" 
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^'Httsh,  hxish^  Adelaide  !'^  said  Roger;  he  drew  her  with  him 
mtoUie  parlour,  and  closed  the  door,  shutting  Milly  outside. 

Milly  heard  her  voice  in  angry  reproach,  his  in  gentle  soothing, 
for  many  minutes. 

She  dropped  a  tear  on  to  the  copper  kettle,  which  in  con- 
sequence required  more  polishing  up,  as  she  sighed — *'  Puir  Roger ! 
Mither*8  ower  true  in  what  she  thinks ;  he'll  have  a  sore  time  wi' 
her,  for  all  that  he  loves  her  so.  She  thinks  of  nought  but  hersel', 
and  to  think  that  it's  for  aye  one's  life,  it's  an  awful  thought,! 
Roget  was ,  allers  a  sight  better  nor  me,  and  for  a'  that,  I'm  to  be 
mated  to  sic*  a  one  as  Philip :  and  he's  bound  to  her ! — ^puir  Roger  ! '' 
•  Adelaide  treated  Roger  with  coldness  and  distance  for  some  days^ 
and  Roger  was  miserable ;  he  felt  as  though  he  had  taken  her  from 
all  life's  joys  to  share  poverty  with  him,  and  yet  notwithstanding 
all  his  endeavours,  he  failed  to  make  her  happy.  He  looked  for 
fhe  faults  in  his  own  conduct — he  never  saw  the  faults  in  hers.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  they  had  a  reconciliation,  a  scene — and  werp^^ 
greater  friends  than  they  had  been  before.  Adelaide  did  not  wish 
to  quarrel  with  Milly — ^Milly  was  far  too  useful ;  but  she  loved, to 
convey  to  Milly  how  great  was  the  condescension  in  Miss  Vivian 
living  on  terms  of  equality  with  a  farmer's  daughter. 

Milly  at  once  undertook  all  the  cooking,  baking,  and  superin7 
tendence  of  the  dairy.  As  to  the  cooking,  she  undertook  that  f  p]f 
her  own  comfort's  sake.  She  wondered  how  Roger  could  have  lived, 
under  the  infliction  of  incessant  heavy  bread,  underdone  meat,  smoked 
pies,  jpreasy  broth,  and  biimt  puddings,  which  was  the  table  of  fare 
constaiitly  spread  before  him.  Milly  was  not  surprised  that 
Adelaide  said  her  appetite  was  capricious,  and  had  a  glass  oi  wine 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  a  private  meal,  off  tea  and  buttered  toast, 
about  two  o'clock.  When  Milly  became  cook,  her  appetite  returned, 

The  servant-girl  said  to  liKlly  one  morning,  **  Please,  miss,  if 
you're  going  to  stay,  I  have  no  objections  to  stop  in  my  situatiou,  • 
It's  not  wi'  you,  or  wi*  my  master,  I'se  any  fault  to  find :,  it's  wi' 
them  who  expects  what's  impossible  from  a  lass."  ' 

,  Milly  remained  with  Roger  cmd  his  wife  above  three  months! 
They  were  the  happiest  three  months  of  Roger's  wedd^  life  \  for 
80  long  as  MiUy  did  the  work,  and  Adelaide  could  remain  seated  on 
the  sofa,  playing  at  making  baby  clothes,  she  was  happy  ai^d 
contented.  All  smiles  to  Roger  when  he  entered  after  a  heavy 
day's  work;  and,  in  her  way,  amiable  enough  to  Milly;  for  she 
was  qiiite  alive  to  the  services  Milly  rendered  her.  And  MiJJy 
worked  in  a  way  she  had  never  worked  before;  it  was.  lovei  to 
B<^  that  made  labour  light  to  her;  and  whenever  they  weye 
alonia,  Ro^  thanked  her,  imd  showed  her  how  much  he  valued  her, 
labours.    When  Adelaide  was  present,  he  took  little  notice  of  hi$ 
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Mj31j,  for  he  had  leamt  t^t  Adelakle  oouU  be  jeiku  aftd  exact, 
ing. 

Adelaide  waa  downstaiis  again,  looking  delicate  and  Wely, 
dre^ed  in  a  fine  white  cambric  dressing-gown,  one  of  those  luzuriet 
of  former  days,  with  which  she  would  never  again  be  able  to 
surround  herself;  by  her  side,  in  a  little  cot,  lay  the  tiniest  of 
little  girls,  with  piercing  black  eyes,  which  showed  tiiat  Sof^ 
Amelia  Thirkeld,  as  the  nurses  say,  '*  likened  her  mother.'*  Koger 
was  proud  of  his  little  daughter,  and  eyery  evening  he  would  ham 
her  out  of  her  cot,  nursing  and  fondling  her,  and  discovering  some 
new  point  in  which  she  promised  to  resemble  her  motiier. 

As  Milly  sat  and  watched  the  husband  and  wife  together  with 
their  new-born  baby,  she  could  not  but  own  that  they  were  a  happy 
couple.  Adelaide's  deficiencies  were  not  so  apparent  when  A% 
was  ill ;  and  Milly  fergot  the  selfishness  and  carelessness  which 
had  so  vexed  her  in  Adelaide  before.  But  Adelaide  recovered^ 
and  the  Thirkelds  senior,  as  well  as  Philip  Morton,  wrote  to  say 
IGlly  could  not  be  spsured  any  longer;  she  must  return  home 
at  once.'  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  gentle  Milly  try  to 
encourage  her  proud  sister-in-law—try  to  make  her  see  her  duties 
as  a  poor  man's  wife,  try  to  teach  her  cooking,  and  some  know- 
ledge  of  household  arrangements,  and  especially  endeavour  to  con« 
vince  her  that  one  young  servant-girl  could  not  be  expected  to 
do  the  combined  duties  of  a  whole  establishment. 

It  was  labour  lost  on  Milly's  part.  Adelaide  had  one  fixed 
notion  in  her  head ;  she  had  so  honoured  Roger  by  allying  herself 
with  him,  so  condescended  to  him  by  loving  him,  that  every  other 
sacrifice  should  be  on  his  side.  By  a  life  long  of  daily  sacrifices 
and  self.denial,  Roger  was  tx)  return  the  one  sacrifice  whidi  she 
had  made  in  wedding  him.  It  was  a  dear  bargain  to  Roger,  and 
so  he  found  it  as  life  progressed. 

Whilst  Adelaide  had  been  confined  to  her  bedroom,  Milly  and 
Roger  had  had  many  housekeeping  conversations.  Roger  had 
confided  to  MUly  that  the  farm  did  not  pay  in  many  ymjs^  expenses 
were  so  great.  "  You  see,"  he  said,  '*  the  dairy  brings  nought  in ; 
and  we  don't  manage  with  the  housekeeping  as  mither  did.  One 
brought  up  like  Adelaide  must  ha'  so  many  things  not  needful  for 
the  like  of  one  of  us ;  and  then,  she  canna  mak'  things  gax^  as  fax 
as  maybe  ye  could  do.  It's  no  to  be  wondered  at,  considerii^  her 
bringing  up ;  it's  wonderful  she  tak's  to  it  all  as  Ae  does — ^is'ni 
it,  Milly?" 

But  Milly  would  not  say  "  yes,"  she  thought  Adelaide  &r  too 
exacting.  Milly  often  thought  to  herself,  "Are  all  quality  lihe 
her  when  one  comes  to  know  em  near  ?  She  never  gives  oBy  one, 
not  even  Roger,  or  t'  baby,  a  thought,  till  she's  first  thought  on 
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head' ;  I  wonder  it  does  nft  strike  her  bow  diffoBont  "ELogst  is  to 

herr 

Milljr  drora  away  froza  Baga  and  Adelaide's  home  with  a  heavy 
load  at  her  heart  A  voioe  whispered  to  her,  ''Sorrow's  on  t'  road 
to  him ;  and,  as  mither  said,  he's  beginning  to  dree  his  sore  weird, 
and  he'll  find  nae  oomfbrt  in  his  ain  hame :  she's  a  wife  for  pro- 
sperity, but  she's  nahe  for  adversity.  I'll  be  my  very  best  wi* 
Philip  when  he's  in  trouble."  Milly  had  running  in  her  mind  all 
that  day  that  ominous  proverb,  ''  When  poverty  comes  in  the  door, 
love  flies  out  of  the  window."  Philip  met  her  soon  after  she  had 
left  York,  and  to  him  Molly  confided  her  fears  and  anxieties.  To 
her  mother  she  only  told  what  she  thought  would  give  her  pleasure ; 
bat  to  Martha,  Milly's  silence  conveyed  more  than  her  words  would 
have  done. 

In  the  spring  of  the  foUowii^  year,  Milly's  marriage  was  cele- 
brated. Roger  wrote  to  regret  that  he  couM  not  be  present ;  ha 
found  it  difficult  to  leave  home  just  then.  The  wedding  was  a 
quiet  one ;  there  wera  none  of  those  great  festivities  that  MiUy's 
childish  mind  had  at  one  time  delighted  to  imagine.  The  family 
at  the  Grange  had  never  seemed  to  have  spirit  for  anytinng  since 
their  son's  clandestine  marriage,  and  how  could  they  have  real  re* 
jaicings  when  the  darling  of  all  hearts  was  absent  I  They  could  not 
illuminate  the  house  when  the  brightest  light  was  extinguished. 
Philip  took  his  Milly  at  once  to  her  pretty  new  home.  Mrs.  Thir- 
keld  might  well  say  no  Thirkeld  lass  had  ever  married  to  such  a 
home  before. 

Rose  Villa,  in  Honeymoon  Terrace,  out  of  Paradise  Square,  was 
a  detached  house,  standing  in  a  small  garden  of  its  own.  Flowers 
were  at  a  premium  in  that  suburb  of  a  smoke-eaten  town,  but  or- 
namental stones  and  curious  shells  were  artistically  arranged,  some 
on  urns,  some  in  imitation  of  Calypso's  grotto.  On  one  side  of  the 
front  door  was  a  room  to  serve  as  a  dining-room,  with  a  real  ma- 
hogany table  and  sideboard;  on  the  other  was  Milly's  parlour. 
Light  chintz  curtains  enlivened  the  windows  ;  a  carpet,  the  pattern 
of  which  was  a  succession  of  lover's  knots  on  a  crimson  ground,  a 
sohy  several  easy  chairs,  an  ornamental  bookstand,  a  rosewood 
table,  with  a  basket  of  wax^fruit  under  a  glass  cover,  stood  in  the 
centre,  and  last  of  all,  to  Milly's  great  delight,  a  pretty  cottage 
piano  occupied  one  side  of  the  room.  Milly  felt  her  ambition,  as 
well  as  her  love^  were  gratified.  She  was  a  real  lady,  when  she  had 
a  piano  of  her  own,  when  each  morning  the  baker  brought  the  bread 
to  the  door,  the  butcher  brought  the  meat,  and,  joy  of  joys,  a  milk- 
man  left  milk,  and  cream  and  butter  were  supplied  to  them  once  a 
week  without  any  exertion  on  her  part.  Milly  did  not  love  a  feum, 
and  had  no  taste  for  rural  occupations.     She  had,  in  the  early  days 
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of  their  engagement,  secured  a  promise  from  Philip  that  he  woiM 
neyer  keep  a  cow,  never  require  daiiywork  from  her,  and  Philip 
had  given  her  his  word  that  her  wishes  shotdd  be  req>ected. 

'*  There's  nobbnt  one  thing  in  t'  world  that  I  hate,  and  that's 
»  cow ;  it's  always  been  the  cause  of  ail  toy  troubles.  I  do  believe 
mither  would  ha'  thought  summat  o'  me  if  it  hadn't  heem  for 
butter  I" 

There  was  not  a  hi^pier  couple  in  England  than  the  couple 
who  inhabited  Rose  Yilla.  Milly's  best  qualities  developed  under 
the  warming  influence  of  love  and  prosperity.  Tor  they  were  pro* 
sperous.  Each  year  added  to  Philip's  income,  and  there  were  thoee 
in  Newcastle  who  prophesied  that  pretty  Mrs.  Morton  would,  ere 
long,  drive  about  Newcastle  in  a  carriage  of  her  own,  and  leave 
Rose  Villa  for  a  more  ptetentious  residenoe. 

Milly  often  went  to  Grange  Farm  to  see  her  mother.  She  dressed 
in  silk  dresses,  haoidsome  shawls,  and  pretty  bonnets,  tightly.fitting 
kid  gloves,  and  h^  little  ears  ornamented  with  gold  ear-rings ;  ftr 
If  illy  loved  all  kinds  of  finery.  Such  dress  did  not  meet  with 
Martha's  approval,  but  she  had  ceased  to  protest. 

"Milly's  not  a  bad  lass,"  she  would  say  to  her  husband,  *' but 
her  ways  are  not  my  ways ;  she  mak's  a  gude  wife  to  her  husband, 
but  she'd  have  been  a  puir  feddess  thing  on  a  farm;  she's  no 
Thirkeld,  that's  very  certain/' 
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Wj8  have  always  tiiought,  with  Carlyle,  that  **  biography  is  by 
iiatorQ  the  most  universally  profitable^  universally  pleasant  of  all 
tilings,  especially  biography  of  distii^ished  individuals."  Theopeis 
a  chann  about  a  good  biography  which  is  equalled  in  no  branch  of 
literature,  and  its  lessons  come  home  more  powerfully  and  vividly 
from  being  derived  from  life ;  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  for  in 
perusing  the  life  of  any  man  we  are  brought  more  into  contact  with 
ourselves,  and  the  good  to  be  derived  is  in  proportion  to  the  height 
to  which  our  sympathy  is  awakened,  and  ux  proportbn  as  the  bioi. 
graphy  is  real,  true,  and  all.embraoing.  If  the  history  of  a  sii^le 
individual,  distinguished  or  obscure,  famous  or  notorious,  good  or 
bady  could  be  disclosed  to  ua,  as  photography  discloses  the  outwaid 
appearance,  it  would  throw  a  light  upon  life  and  history  which  as 
yet  we  have  not  seen ;  and,  if  the  hopes,  faars,  j  oys,  and  sorrows, 
which  go  to  make  up  this  m<^tal  life  were  all  laid  bare  as  the 
disseoting^knife  can  lay  bare  the  external  organs,,  what  lessons  of  love 
and  charity  would  be  taught  us !  It  is  not,  indeed,  often  that  we 
are  privileged  to  see  deep  down  into  the  springs  of  action,  to  watch 
the  directions  of  the  undercurrent ;  but  from  the  surface,  moulded 
and  fashioned  by  those,  we  can  almost  all  of  us  learn  something 
which  will  instruct  and  benefit.  And,  of  the  two  kinds  of  biography, 
the  one  that  derives  its  interest  from  portraiture  of  individual  life 
is,  we  think,  more  calculated  to  interest  and  to  profit  than  the  one 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  times  its  subject  lived  in, 
that  the  one  can  only  be  understood  through  the  other.  The 
interest  of  the  former  is  at  least  more  truly  biographical ;  the  latter 
bordering  on,  and  actually  merging  itself  on  the  confines  of  the 
historical ;  and  it  is  such  an  interest  that  the  life  of  Charles  Lamb 
possesses.  He  had  no  public  life  of  any  kind ;  he  had  no  particular 
sympathy  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived — in  fact,  his  life  altogether 
was  more  one  of  r^^ro-spection  than  ctreum-spection.  The  interest 
that  has  been  gathered,  and  is  still  gathering,  around  him  is  entirely 
individual ;  and  his  '^  times '/  are  confined  to  a  small  social  circle,  of 
which  he  was  the  life  and  the  joy.  The  strange,  sad  dramatic  story 
of  his  life  has  recently  been  fully  disclosed  by  the  interesting 
memoir  of  him  by  Mr.  Proctor,  one  of  those  companions  in  whose 
society  he  lived,  and  who  were  almost  his  world.  Mr.  Proctor's 
hook  discloses  such  a  complete  devotedness — and  Christian  devoted- 
ness,  too,  of  life — such  a  strong,  mastering  spirit  wrestling  with  an 
almost  overwhelming  sorrow,  that  a  slight  sketch  of  Charles  Lamb's 
life  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 
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On  the  18th  day  of  February,  1775,  Charles  Lamb  was  bom  in 
London,  in  a  house  midway  between  the  Thames  and  the  Inner 
Temple  Lane,  one  of  the  range  called  Crown-Offioe  Bow.  His 
father  was  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Salt,  a  barrister,  one  of  the  benchen 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  nominally  his  derk ;  but  from  what  his  son 
says,  he  seems  to  have  rendered  himself  indispensable  to  his  master, 
and  became  ''Ms  clerk,  his  good  servant,  his  dresser,  his  friend,  his 
flapper,  his  guide,  stop-watch,  auditor,  and  treasurer."  Not  much  is 
known  of  his  father's  family,  beyond  that  it  came  from  Linook. 
shire.  His  mother  was  a  Hertfordshire  woman,  and  as  one  of 
Lamb's  school -fellows  says,  ''  she  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons's.''  Her  &mily,  besides  Charles,  oonsbted  of 
another  son  and  daughter — Hbe  son  eventually  rising  to  fill  a 
lucrative  position  in  the  South-Sea  House  ;  the  daughter  destined  to 
have  such  a  strange  influence  on  Charles's  life.  When  only  seven 
years  of  age,  he  was  presented  to  the  school  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
where  he  remained  till  he  was  fifteen.  We  naturally  look  for  some 
records  of  his  boyhood,  to  see  if  we  can  catch  any  tiuce  of  his  after- 
life and  character.  These  records  are  not  many.  His  school-fellow 
Le  Grioe  writes :  "  he  was  an  amiable,  gentle  boy,  very  sensible, 
and  keenly  observing,  indulged  by  his  school-fellows  axui  by  bis 
master,  on  account  of  his  infirmity  of  speech  ;"  that  ^*  his  couaten- 
ance  was  mild,  his  complexion  clear,  brown,  and  his  expression  such 
that  you  might  be  led  to  suppose  he  was  of  Jewish  descent. ' '  But  we 
get  better  at  his  real  character  when  Le  Grice  tells  us  that  he  was 
always  called  Charles  or  Charles  Lamb,  but  never  by  his  last  name 
alone.  We  aU  know  the  sort  of  boy  that  a  number  of  lads  at  schod 
designate  by  his  Christian  name.  This  fact  tells  of  delicateneas, 
sweetness,  and  mildness  in  Charles,  while  it  speaks  of  forbearance 
and  manly  kindness  on  the  part  of  his  teachers  and  fellow-pupils 
towards  him.  The  delicacy  of  his  ccmstitution,  and  his  imperfect 
power  of  utterance,  forbade  him  mixing  in  the  usual  sports  of 
youth ;  and  long  afterwards,  when  recalling,  in  his  deli^tful  '*  Elia 
Essays,"  those  days  at  Christ's  Hospital,  he  writes  thus  of  himself: 
**  While  others  were  all  fire  and  play,  he  stole  about  with  all  the 
self-concentration  of  ayoung  monk."  Thus  his  youthful  daysrolled 
on,  reading  Greek  and  acquiring  a  great  facility  in  Latin  C(»npo8i- 
tion ;  and  they  were  only  broken  by  the  holidays,  which  he  always 
q)ent  at  the  Temple,  in  the  garden,  or  on  the  terrace,  with 
the  old  benchers.  He  left  school  in  1789,  and  returned  home. 
He  could  easily  have  taken  an  exhibition,  but  he  would,  in  that 
case,  have  required  to  enter  the  Church,  which  was  impossible  for 
him,  on  account  of  the  impediment  in  his  speeeh ;  and,  beaidea,  his 
tastes  did  not  lie  in  that  direction ;  indeed,  there  was  never  much 
sjnnpathy  between  himself  and  clergymen^  wfaofm  he  used  to  call 
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^official  beaven  ezpotmders.'*  Ue  feund  a  happj  circle  at  bome^ 
the  chief  happiness,  perhaps,  being  free  access  to  Mr.  Salt's  lilHrarj ; 
aotd  he  and  his  sister  spent  many  a  happy  day  amongst  the  ^d 
books — to  him  the  best  of  all  companions.  As  he  himself  says  : — 
"  We  were  tumbled  into  a  spacious  closet  of  good  old  English  read- 
ing,  and  browsed  at  will  on  that  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage." 

Before  we  leave  his  schoolboy  days,  we  must  not  forget  to  men. 
tion  one  of  his  companions,  who  was  destined  to  be  much  associated 
with  him  in  after-life.  There  was  one  at  the  Hospital  School,  a 
Grecian,  or  in  the  first  form,  when  Lamb  was  Deputy-Orecian,  to 
whom  he  showed  the  greatest  feelings  of  admiration  and  respect: 
Charles  was  his  junior  in  years,  and  much  his  inferior  in  all  scho. 
lastic  acquirements ;  and  many  a  day  he  had  sat  at  his  feet,  drinking 
in,  with  a  wondering  delight  that  was  free  from  all  jealousy,  the 
talk  of  the  "  inspired  charity  boy."  The  deference  he  paid  to  tiie 
boy  was  marked,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  was  preserved  through  a 
life-long  acquaintance.  This  boy  was  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge— 
"the  proof  and  touchstone  of  all  my  cogitations.**  Seldom  has 
such  a  boy  had  such  a  feUow-boy  to  look  up  to — ^never,  perhaps, 
has  any  one  had  such  a  boy  paying  him  defereuoe.  After  their 
school-days,  they  were,  however,  separated  for  a  time,  Coleridge 
going  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge — Charles  going,  first  to  the 
South-Sea  House,  under  his  elder  brother ;  then,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  obtaining  an  appointment  as  clerk  in  the  accountant's 
office  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and,  finally  removed  to  the 
sphere  in  which  he  spent  his  life,-r-a  clerkship  in  the  India  House. 
Working  all  day  there,  and  returning  home  at  night  to  play  crib- 
b^  with  his  father — ^not  a  very  agreeable  occupation  for  the  tired 
derk,  who  would  rather  have  been  in  the  company  of  his  favourite 
authors' — ^things  went  on  smoothly,  though  monotonously,  enough  to 
the  year  1796,  a  year  of  horror  to  the  whole  family.  The  hereditary 
taint  of  insanity  which  was  in  the  family  broke  out  in  full  and . 
malignant  fiiry  in  this  &tal  year.  Charles  himself  was  not  spared, 
and  was  under  confinement.  Writing  to  Coleridge,  he  says :— • 
**  The  sax  weeks  that  finished  last  year  and  began  this,  your  very 
humble  servant  spent  very  agreeably  in  a  madhouse  at  Hoxton." 
Betuming  home,  restored,  he  found  his  only  sister,  Mary,  ill 
also.  It  was,  indeed,  not  the  first  time  in  her  case,  but  never 
before  had  it  rcttched  such  a  height — never  before  was  it  fol. 
lowed  by  such  consequences.  For  some  time  past  she  had  been 
moody,  ill,  and  low-spirited,  but  not  so  bad  as  to  necessitate 
confinement;  and  the  family  were  sitting  down  to  dinner 
on  Hbe  29rd  September,  1796,  when  the  pent-up  madness  of  the 
girl  burst  forth,  and,  seizii^  a  '*  case-kniife/'  she  pursued  a 
little  girl    (her  apprentice)  round  the  room  with  it,  seized  the 
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ferks  and  knives  from  the  table,  and  hurled  them  at  the  p6q)le 
in  the  room,  wonnding  her  father  and  aiipt,  and  finally,  in 
one  great  oatburst  of  forj,  stabbed  her  mother  to  the  heart. 
Verily,  tragedy  never  quits  the  world,  and  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.  The  story  reads  more  like  the  tragic  plot  of  an  old  Greek 
drama  than  a  real  incident  in  an  Englisb  family  of  the  last  century. 
Which  of  our  wildest  sensational  novelists  could  have  depicted 
anything  more  horrible  ?  who  could  read  the  story  even  there  with- 
out a  shudder  and  a  prayer  to  Qod  that  it  might  be  forgotten  ?  And 
yet  it  was  a  stem  reali^,  and  our  hero  and  bis  poor  sister  had  to  live 
tbeir  life,  with  that  dread  deed  staring  at  them  in  the  distant  avenue 
of  the  paat.  At  an  inquest,  which  was  held  immediately  after,  a 
verdict  of  Mary  Lamb's  insanity  was  returned,  and  she  was  at  once 
gent  to  an  asylum.  There  she  recovered  rapidly,  and  woke  from  her 
term  of  fergetfulness  of  self  and  of  the  world,  to  find  herself  the 
murderess  of  her  mother.  She,  of  course,  suffered  dreadful  grief, 
but  har  great  sorrow  soon  took  the  form  of  resignation.  She  saw 
that  the  deed  was  past  recal,  that  she  could  never  have  helped  its 
commission.  She  knew  that,  in  the  sight  of  a  merciful  God,  she 
was  innocent  of  her  mother's  blood,  and  she  became  '*  calm  and 
serene,"  which  was,  however,  "far,  very  far,  firom  an  inde- 
cent or  forgetful  serenity."  The  femily  circle  was  now  quite 
changed,  and  Charles  became  the  master  of  .the  house  and  the 
support  of  an  imbecile  father  and  a  sister  over  whose  head  the 
daark  cloud  of  insanity  rested  day  and  night.  It  was  no  time  ibr 
him  to  brood  over  the  occurrence — ^he  had  to  be  about  and  active. 
He  thus  writes  :-t-"  I  felt  that  I  had  something  else  to  do  than  to 
regret ;  /  had  the  whole  weight  of  the  family  upon  me ;  for  my  brother, 
little  disposed  at  any  time  to  take  care  of  old  age  and  infirmity,  has 
ilow,  with  his  bad  leg,  exemption  from  such  duties,  and  I  am  now 
left  alone.*'  And  it  was  now  he  showed  his  great  love,  his  true 
nobility  of  character.  One  grand,  absorbing  purpose,  to  which  all 
things  were  to  be  made  subservient,  now  ruled  his  life.  To  watch 
over  this  sister,  to  see  to  her  safety  and  welfeve,  became  the  great 
object  of  the  poor  clerk  of  the  Lidia  House's  life.  *•  It  may  be 
said,"  says  Mr.  Proctor,  **  that  his  love  for  her  was  the  deep  life- 
long love  of  the  tenderest  son.'*  How  great  it  was,  and  how  long 
it  lasted,  is  the  story  which  every  page  of  his  biography  tells  us. 
In  the  very  year  in  which  he  died  he  writes : — **  It  is  no  new  thing 
for  me  lo  be  left  with  my  sister.  When  she  is  not  violent,  her 
rambling  chat  is  better  to  me  than  the  eense  and  eanity  of  the 
world."  She  had  temporary  intervals  of  sanity,  but  with  the  least 
excitement  her  mind  was  apt  to  give  way,  and  Charles  had  to  con- 
dtict  her  back  to  the  asylum.  What  more  dreary  and  mournful 
picture,  and  at  the  same  tame  lovely — for  its  story  is  love — can  there 
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be  than  this^  which  Hr.  Proctor  draws :  "  When  even  the  approach 
of  one  of  her  fits  of  insanity  was  announced  hy  some  irritahility  or 
change  of  manner,  he  would  take  her  under  his  arm  to  Hoxton 
Asylum.  It  was  very  painful  and  afflicting  to  encounter  the  young 
brother  and  his  sister  walking  together  (weeping  together)  on  this 
painful  errand;  Mary  herself;  though  sad,  was  very  conscious  of 
the  necessity  for  temporary  separation  from  her  only  friend.  They 
used  to  carry  a  straight-jacket  with  them."  He  returned  alone, 
and  was  very  often  very  ill  himself  during  her  absence.  '^  I  am  a 
fool,  bereft  of  her  co.opearation.  Z  am  used  to  look  up  to  her  in  the 
least  and  biggest  perplexities.  To  say  all  that  I  find  her  would 
be  to  say  more  than  I  think  anybody  could  understand.  She  is 
older,  wiser,  better  than  I  am,  and  all  my  wretched  imperfections 
I  cover  to  myself  by  resolutely  thinking  on  her  goodness — she  would 
share  life  and  death  with  me."  And  with  all  this  heavyweight 
of  soirow  on  him,  he  had  to  face  the  stem  realities  of  the  world,  to 
work  to  keep  the  wolf  of  poverty  from  his  door.  For  a  time  his 
mind  appeared  to  be  unhinging  itself.  He  became  a  changed  man. 
Poetry,  which  had  formerly  been  his  idol,  had  now  no  charm  &r 
him.  He  thus  writes  to  Coleridge, and  requests  him  to  ''mention 
nothing  of  poetry.  I  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  past  vanities 
of  that  kind  ;  I  am  wedded  to  the  fortunes  of  my  sister  and  my  poor 
old  father." 

There  is  a  part  of  his  life  at  this  time  that  must  always  remain 

obscure ;  the  mystery  which  hangs  round  Alice  W .     It  has 

been  thought  by  some  that  she  was  just  a  creature  of  the  ixoagina* 
tbn,  an  ideal  being  around  whom  he  used  to  wreath  the  attributes 
of  all  that  is  fair,  and  pure,  and  lovely  in  womanhood.  This  is  far 
from  impossible.  There  are  some  natures — and  it  may  be  Iiamb*s 
was  one  of  them — who  thus  can  work  into  actual  life  a  being  purely 
imaginary — can  hold  converse  with  it,  and  even  be  guided  by  its 
diaracter.     But  if,  as  is,  perhaps,  the  more  likely,  there  was  a  real 

Alice  W ,  who  had  won  the  India-House  clerk's  heart,  how 

much  more  noble  the  sacrifice,  how  much  more  grand  his  love  to 
his  sister!  "It  may,"  says  Mr.  IJroctor  **have  been  a  real  love, 
driven  deep  into  the  heart,  and  torn  out  for  another  love  more  holy 
and  as  pure ;  for  he  was  capable  of  a  grand  sacrifice. " 

Incident  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself  on  the  one  grand 
tragedy  we  have  been  narrating ;  for  after  this,  the  life  of  Lamb 
Sows  on  peacefully  and  uninterruptedly,  save  for  the  ever-recurring 
madness  of  his  sister ;  and  an  account  of  him  is  simply  one  of  his 
literary  life  and  his  intercourse  with  society.  He  was  always 
surrounded  with  firiends,  and  even  at  this,  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  had'many.  Two  stand  out  conspicuously.  The  one,  Jem 
White,  as  he  called  him,  the  companion  of  his  lighter  hours ;  the 
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oliber,  fit  oompaKiion  for  his  mare  serious  ihonghts,  kis  old  iichooU 
feUow,  S.  T.  Coleridge.  James  White  is  only  known  to  ns  by  his 
^ume  entitled,  '*  Original  Letters  of  fiir  John  Fabtasff  uid  his 
KdendB ;"  and  for  the  axmual  dinner,  which  he  gave  to  the  little 
chimney-sweepeiB  of  London,  which  Lamb  has  rendered  immortftl 
by  his  essay,  *'  The  Praiseof  Ohinmey  Sweepers. "  Jem  White  was 
a  kind-hearted,  jovial  spirit,  and  Lamb  loved  him  well ;  racaUing 
his  old  boon  companion  thus  after  faoB  death — ^^' Jem  White  is 
extinct,  and  with  him  the  soppeis  have  lox^  ceased.  He  ossrisd 
away  with  him  half  the  funof  the  world  whenhe>diedr--of  my  world, 
at  least.  His  old  oeanpanions  look  for  him  amongBt  the  pons,  and 
missing  him,  reproaoh  the  altered  feast  of  St.  Barthokmew,  and  tiie 
glory  of  SmitfafieU  departed  for  ever."  How  Lamb  msask  have 
iBveUed  in  the-society  of  his  other  friend,  Coleridge  1  They  used  to 
meet  at  night  in  a  smoky  ^little  parlour  of  an  inn,  caUad  the 
'*  Salutation  and  the  Gat,''  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Smithfidd, 
wlieie  they  lingered  on,  absorbed  in  talk  of  every  possible  dAscriptiQii, 
long  after  they  had  heard  the  *'  chimes  at  midnight."  Ceteidge 
was  yeung — ^his  genius  in  full  blossom,  and  his  hopes  in  the  day- 
a|ving  of  -their  aspisatioiis.  His  gift  of  talk  was  gsa«t  Hazlitt 
safs,  *'  he  could  talk  on  for  ever,  and  you  wished  him  to  talk  on  iir 
ever,"  his  voioe  sounding  on  the  ears  of  his  hearers  like  a  **  pealiif 
organ."  Beligion,  Literature,  phibsophy,  poetry,  and  art  woe 
his  topics.  There  he  recited  his  poems  to  his  fiaiend,  in  whom  he 
fisst  kindled,  if  not  doe  power,  yet  the  love  of  poetry,  and  beautf, 
and  kindliness.  The  old  inn  is  gone,  and  the  landlady,  wbtt, 
doubtless,  loved  her  regular  guests  wall,  though  she  mi^t  o&ea 
wonder  at  their  enthusiasm,  is  foigotten ;  but  Aese  talks  and  the 
sympathies  tiien  exchanged,  the  good  derived  each  from  tiie  other, 
were  never  forgotten  either  by  Qoleridge  ar  by  Lamb,  and  caa 
never  be  foargatten  by  a  wodd  whidi  owes  so  much  to  thena.  And 
yet,  firm  firiends  and  congenial  oompanions  though  tibey  weee,  their 
natures  were  in  some  sespects  very  dismmtlar.  ''  Hope,  like  a 
fiery  pillar,"  was  still  befoie  the  one ;  Ihe  dark  side  had  abeaidy 
fasea  turned  towards  the  other,  aad  his  oonme  had  afa»ady  been  in 
the  dark  valleys.  The  genius  of  Coleridge  was  buoyant  aood  soariag, 
stretching  far  before,  rthirsting  for  g^orio|ps  achievement  and  univenal 
knowledge ;  bursting  all  weaay,  work-a-day  fetters,  it  wandemd  on ; 
dreaming  dreams,  alas!  never  to  be  folfiUed.  Lamb  had  ftit 
too  powerfully  the  dread  reality  of  life  to  sg^anpatfaise.mudi 
in  the  radiant  hopes  and  gkxious  femcies  of  iaa  fiwds; 
biot  he  entered  into  them,  as  they  were  his  Meoads.  He  was 
much  more  practical,  however;  liie  great  iragedy  whidi  did 
m  much  to  mould  his  life  and  tiie  regularity  of  his^ioatine  dotiBi^ 
Hie  India  House  made  him  sae  stam  xealify  and  dead  maMr  d 
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hst  bdbind  all  his  fetead's  oapirations.  He  could  not  aspire  far  into 
the  Far.&way  and  Ideal ;  for  he  loved  too  well  the  things  nearest 
lum,  and  had  felt  the  power  of  the  Actual.  He  could  not  leap  into 
the  fiitme,  as  his  companion  could,  for  he  always  kept  a  tender 
hand  en  the  past.  But  it  was,  perhaps,  this  very  difference  in  the 
bias  of  their  natures  that  made  them  such  fast  friends.  On  one 
point,  at  this  time,  they  were  thoroughly  in  unison,  and  that  was  in 
their  religious  opinions ;  and  this  would  probably  make  them  agree 
on  many  of  the  j^osophical  qtiestions  which  they  disGUSsed*<-at 
lewt,  on  those ;  and  there  are  many  where  philosophy  is  coloured 
and  influenced  by  the  religion  professed.  Both  were  Unitarians, 
the  ooe-^CSoIimdge — through  stoong  conviction ;  the  other  because 
he  had  been  fanmght  up  in  the  tenets  of  the  Unitarian  futh.  It  is 
Qorious,  however,  that  neither  of  them,  enthusiastie  as  .they  were  at 
that  time  about  it,  adhered  to  it  in  after-life.  Two  other  good 
fisends  Lamb  had  at  this  time-Charles  Uoyd,  whose  tendency  to 
insanity  formed  a  strange  fisik  between  them;  and  Southey, 
the  poet  laureate. 

The  eeorliest  writings  of  Lamb  wera,  for  tiae  most  part,  venie-— * 
gnnre,  serious,  and  tixmghtful,  with  a  mdaiuholy  vein  runniiig 
Ihroughthem  alL  ''  They  were/'  says  Mr.  Pru  tor,  ^'  good,  steady, 
and  firm ;  voidefihose  magniloquent  conmionpil«:(seB  which  so  deady 
betray  the  immature  writer."  Indeed,  Lamb  was  all  his  life  singo* 
larly  &ee  firom  indui^nce  in  flourishes  of  rhetoric  and  fladies  of 
"voids;  his  conduct,  his  poetry,  his  very  humour  had  a  certain 
Btaidness  in  it — ^an  air  of  the  antique  breathing  through  it.  His 
wses  of  tihis  date  are  plain,  elegant,  well  reasoned  out,  fail 
d  good  oeovBon^senBe,  never  very  lofty,  pedutps,  but  very  often 
sweetly  tender.  In  1797,  conjointly  with  Coleridge  and  Lloyd, 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems ;  but  even  though  Lamb  and 
Lloyd  csme  into  the  arena  **imder  cover  of  the  greater  Ajsz,** 
the  volume  had  not  nmoh  success.  About  this  time  he  visited 
both  Coleridge  and  Southey,  in  the  company  of  Uoyd,  and  a 
literaiy  connection  qnrung  up  amongst  the  whole  four.  Tim 
iras  not,  however,  produotive  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  Few  people, 
one  would  suppose,  were  more  unlikely  than  Lamb  to  be  a  political 
agitator,  or  guilty  <d  political  heresy ;  but  he  gets  the  credit  for 
both  in  violent  attacks  which  the  Anii-Jaeobin,  the  organ  of  the 
young  aristocrats  and  Tory  families,  made  upon  the  ibur  oonu 
panions  in  a  series  of  poems  and  cartoons.  Th^  were  representefl 
as  being  worshippers  and  disciples  of  a  French  revohitionigt,  Le 
Paux,  itf  whom  it  is  said  Lamb  never  even  had  heard,  whatever  his 
oompaniDns  may  hove  done.  The  very  first  number  of  tiie  AniL 
Jacobin  contained  a  cartoon,  by  Qdkay,  in  <irtdah  Insab  and  liloyi 
^ere  istroduead  as  toad  and  £k^,  and  Ookvidge  SBklfleatkiy  nilli 
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asses'  heads.  There  may  be  some  excuse  finmd  Sot  ihese  in  the 
"sportive  wit "  of  the  lively  young  aristocrats,  but  there  cut  he  no 
excuse  for  the  following  about  Coleridge,  which  is  simply  despicable. 
It  is  stated  that  he  was  ''  dishonoured  at  Cambridge  for  preaching 
Deism,  and  that  he  had  since  left  his  native  country,  and  left  his 
poor  children  fatherless,  and  his  wife  destitute — £a  kit  dircty  hii 
friends,  Lamb  and  Southey."  But  these  did  not  seem  to  anaoy 
the  Lidia-House  clerk  much  ;  as  long  as  Mary  was  well — as  long 
as  he  had  his  friends  about  him,  and  his  old  poets  to  retire  to,  he 
was  happy.  But  his  sister  was  very  often  ill,  and  the  old  wound 
would  be  ever  and  again  opened  in  Charles's  heart.  Li  1798,  be 
writes : — ''  I  consider  her  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  madaeas ;" 
and  in  1800,  he  utters  the  one  solitary  cry  of  grief  and  anguish  that 
he  was  ever  known  to  utter.  His  old  servant,  Hetty,  had  just  died, 
and  Maiy  took  ill  immediately  after.  Being  left  alone  in  the  house 
with  his  old  servant's  dead  body,  he  cries  out,  "  My  heart  is  quiie 
sick,  and  I  don't  know  where  to  look  for  relief.  My  head  is  veiy 
bad.  I  almost  wish  Mary  was  dead."  About  this  time,  he  ''fell 
in  love"  with  a  young  Quakeress,  who,  although- he  never  had 
qx)ken  to  her,  inspires  some  natural  and  tender  verses.  This  was 
when  he  was  residing  at  Pentonville,  where,  however,  he  did  not 
long  remain.  He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  changing  his  resi* 
denoe.  In  1800,  we  find  him  removing  his  quarteocs  three  times, 
and  some  twelve  dififerent  places  have  the  honour  of  having  been 
called  his  home. 

In  1810,  his  tragedy,  ''John  Woodvill,"  was  published,  having 
first  been  rejected  for  the  stage  by  Mr.  Kemble.  It  would,  indeed, 
never  have  done  for  the  stage,  modelled,  as  it  was^  on  the  style  of  the 
old  Elizabethan  writers ;  aiid  though  it  is  full  of  beauti&l  lines,  yet 
the  plot — if  plot  there  can  be  said  to  be^— is  poor,  and  without  any 
degree  of  probability  in  it.  If  it  had  even  got  the  length  of  the 
stage,  it  would  certainly  have  been  consigned  to  the  same  fate  as 
that  of  his  friend  Qoodwin.  Curiously  enough,  the  JSdtnteryi 
MmeWy  then  starting  into  its  life  of  unsparing  and  slashing  criti- 
cism, reviewed  it,  and  noticed  it  ae  "  a  rude  specimen  of  the  earliesi 
age  of  the  drama,  older  than  Alsebylus."  Southey's  cvitickm  co 
it,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  is  characteristic  and  true: — "Lamb is 
printing  his  j^ay,  which  will  please  you  ixx  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
its  poetiy,  and  provoke  you  by  the  exquisite  silliness  of  its  story." 
Wordsworth,  whom  he  had  met  when  staying  with  Coleridge,  is 
said,  however,  to  have  liked  it. 

It  is  about  this  time  we  discover  how  completely  town-ta^ 
Lamb  was*  Wonlswortb  gives  him  an  invitation  to  visit  him  at  lufr 
beanttfal  lake  hotnei  and  inreply,  he  thus  writes  him — "  I«  09|^ 
befoiQ  this  iobav^  replied  to  your  vexylwd  inviti^tiim  in|e  Cmnbtf- 
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land.  With  yoa  azid  your  sister  I  could  gang  anywhere,  but  I  am 
a&aid  irhetJier  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  afford  so  desperate  a  journey. 
Sepaorate  from  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  I  don't  now  care  if  I 
never  see  a  mountain  in  my  Ufe.  I  haye  passed  all  my  days  in 
London,  until  I  have  formed  as  many  and  intense  looal  attachments 
as  any  of  your  mountaineers  can  have  done  with  dead  nature.  .  The 
lighted  shops  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  the  innumerable 
tndes,  tradesmen,  and  customers ;  coaches,  waggons,  play-houses ; 
all  the  bustle  and  wickedness  round  about  Covent  (harden;  the 
watchmen,  drunken  scenes,  rabble ;  life  awake,  if  you  awake,  at  all 
hoars  of  the  night ;  the  impossibility  of  being  dull  in  Fleet  Street; 
the  (xowds,  the  very  dirt  and  mud,  the  sun  shining  upon  houses  and 
pavements,  the  print  shops,  the  old  book.stalls,  parsons  cheapening 
books,  coffee-housee,  steams  of  soup  from  kitchens,  the  pantomimes— 
Londcxi  itself  a  pantonxine  and  a  masquerade, — all  these  things 
work  themselves  into  my  mind,  and  feed  me,  without  the  power  of 
satiating  me.  The  wonder  of  these  sights  impels  me  into  walks 
abcmt  her  cr6wded  streets,  and  I  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley 
Strand,  from  fulness  of  joy  at  so  much  life.  All  these  emotions 
must  he  strange  to  you ;  so  are  your  rural  emotions  to  me.  But 
coDsidter  what  must  I  l^ve  been  doing  all  my  life,  not  to  have  lent 
great  portions  of  my  heart  with  usury  to  such  scenes."  From  this 
we  see  how  entirely  Lamb*s  attachments  were  local.  There  is  no 
place  in  all  the  world  like  London,  and  no  place  in  London  like 
his  own  home.  But,  although  he  thinks  he  could  never  be  happy 
away  from  his  endianting,  more  than  Mahometan  palace,  London, 
whose  streets  were  to  him  a  fairyland,  paved  with  pure  gold,  in 
the  summer  of  1802  a  sudden  desire  *'  of  visiting  remote  r^ons" 
seized  upc»i  him,  and  moved  by  a  restless  impulse,  he,  accompanied 
by  his  sister,  went  dowu  to  Benwiok,  to  visit  Coleridge,  expecting  to 
find  Wordsworth  there  also,  but  he,  unfortunately,  had  just  quitted 
the  lake  country  lor  Paris.  They  posted  frc«n  Penrith,  and  arrived 
at  Coleridge's  house  in  a  blaze  of  gorgeous  sunset.  On  the  invete^ 
rate  Londoner  the  scene  made  an  impression  never  to  be  forgotten. 
He  thinks  he  had  "  got  into  fairyland, ' '  but  it  must  have  been  a  very 
different  fairyland  from  the  streets  of  London.  Writing  to  his  friend 
and  dose  companion.  Manning,  he  says,  *'  We  entered  Coleridge's 
comfortable  study  just  in  the  dusk,  when  the  mountains  were  all  dark, 
with  clouds  upon  their  heads.  Such  an  impression  I  never  received 
fi'om  objects  of  sight  before,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  I  can  ever  again. 
Glorious  creatures,  fine  old  fellows,  Skiddaw,  &c.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  ye  lay  about  that  night,  like  an  intrenchment,  gone 
^^f  as  it  seemed,  for  the  night,  but  promising  that  you  were  to  be 
seen  i^ain  in  the  morning. ' '  They  spent  three  weeks  here,  roaming 
about  the  cowatiy,  and  climbing  the  frimous  hills,  learning  the  truth 
I— L  Q 
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of  the  word  "  romantic.'*  He  enjoyed  this  risit  mtonsely  at  thetim^ 
and  stored  up  memories  which  afteiirards  lefredied  his  weary  labour 
at  the  India  House.  Writing  to  Coleridge,  on  his  return,  he  says, 
''  I  feel  that  I  shall  remember  your  mountains  till  the  last  day  I 
live ;  they  haunt  me  perpetually*  I  am  Hke  a  man  who  bad  been 
falling  in  love,  unknown  to  himselfj  which  he  finds  out  when  he 
leaves  the  lady.  I  do  not  remember  any  strong  impression  while 
they  were  present,  but  being  gone,  their  memories  are  shelved  in 
mybram."  Inl804,  heformed anotherfnendship,andthata varydear 
one,  witii  that  extraordinary,  and  for  a  time  much  misrepresented 
man — William  Hazlitt,  "  the  fieiy  politician,  and  writer  on  jwetry, 
prose,  paintings,  plays,  politics,  parliamentary  speakers,  meta- 
physical law,  books,  men,  and  things."'  Lamb  all  along  was  bufiy 
writing,  in  tiie  endeavour  to  add  to  his  small  income;  He  wrote 
faeetise  to  small,  and  now.forgotten  newspapers,  and  various 
articles  for  the  magazines.  The  famous  "  Ode  to  Tobacco' '  was  written 
in  1805,  and  the  pretty  "  Stories  from  Shakespeare, "  by  himself  and 
his  sister,  in  1806.  With  great  hope  of  its  success  he  brought  out 
a  farce  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  this  year.  The  story  rests  on  the 
absurdity  of  a  name.  A  coxcomb  appears  at  Bath,  vastly  rich,  and 
excites  the  cmriosity  and  admiration  of  the  lady  residents  there.  He 
becomes  quite  the  rage,  everyone  is  dying  to  find  put  who  he  is—he 
only  choosing  to  be  known  as  "Mr.  H."  At  last  liie  long -con- 
cealed name  is  discovered  to  be  "  H(^flesh."  The  reaction  is 
strong  against  the  unfortunate  man — he  is  avoided,  shunned,  made 
fan  of,  and  at  last  has  to  beat  a  retreat  from  the  gay  and 
happy  circles  in  which  he  had  been  moving.  The  play  was  received 
by  a  crowded  house,  and  the  prologue  and  first  parts  with  loud 
applause;  but  it  hung  in  the  different  acts,  and  at  last  was 
well  hooted.  Lamb  sat  during  the  performance  in  a  front  seat 
of  the  pit,  joined  heartily  at  the  applause  in  the  begrmiing,  and  as 
heartily  in  the  disapprobation  at  the  end.  Though  tiie  manager 
wished  to  try  it  again,  he*  said  bis  case  was  hopeless,  and 
withdrew  it. 

In  1810,  a  quarterly  magaaine,  **  The  Beflector,"  was  started^ 
xmder  the  editorship  of  his  friend,  Leigh  Hunt.  Lamb  wrote  a  good 
deal  for  it,  amongst  other  tjiiings  his  *'  Essays  on  Hogarth  and  the  Tra- 
gedies of  Shakespeare,"  as  fine  things  in  their  way  as  we  possess  of 
Hterary  criticism.  They  were  not,  however,  suooessftil  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  wozd,  that  is  to  say,  they  did  not  make  him 
popular  as  a  writer,  and  were  only  appreciated  by  a  certain  few  rf 
his  literary  friends.  Up  to  this  time,  he  had,  indeed,  made  no  im- 
pressbn  beyond  his  own  circle,  and  had  experienced  nothing  of  the 
popular  f&vour.  This  was,  doubtless,  disappointing  to  him,  and 
altogether,  at  tins  time,  he  was  not  very  happy.     Hai^dng  OMO 
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tasted  the  joys  of  freedom,  he  felt  his  India-House  duties  tedious 
and  tiresome,  and  Mary's  illnesses  were  still  very  vexatious  to  him, 
having  neither  abated  in  frequency  nor  length  of  duration.     But 
this  time  was  just  the  darkest  hour  before  sunrise.     Id  1808  his. 
collected  writings  were  published,  and  soon  attracted  the  notice 
which  they  so  well  merited.     The  India.  House  derk  awoke  one 
morning  to  find  himself  famous.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr. 
Proctor  came  to  know  him,  and  a  very  pleasant  glimpse  he  gives 
us  into  Lamb's  social  circle.     He  evidently  knew  the  very  best 
way  of  entertaining  his  friends,  and  this  in  a  manner  whidi  is,  un- 
fortunately, more  conmion  on  the  Continent  than  it  is  with  us.    He 
set  apart  a  certain  night  when  anyone  could  go  and  visit  him»  sure 
of  meeting  pleasant  peoplei,  and  spending  a  delightful  evening.    Mr. 
Proctor  thus  describes  tiliese  "  Thursday  Evenings :" — *'  On  certaia 
evenings  (Thursdays)  one  might  reckon  upon  encountering  from 
six  to  a  dozen  unaffected  people,  including  two  or  three  men  of 
letters.      A   game  at  whist,  and   a   cold  supper,  followed  by  a 
che^ul   glass   (glasses  ?),    and    '  good  talk,'   were  the  standing 
dishes  upon  these  occasions.     If  you  came  late,  you  encountered 
the  perfrime   of   the    'great  plant.'      The  pipe  hid  in  smoke — 
the  violet  among  its  leaves — a  squadron  of  tumblers  faming  with, 
various  odours,  and  a  score  of  quick,  intelligent  glances,  saluted 
jou.      There    you    might    see  Goodwin,   Hailitt,   Leigh    Hunt, 
Coleridge  (though  rarely),  Mrs.  Robinson,  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Mra. 
Horton,  Mrs.  Alsagar,  Mrs.  Manning,  sometimes  Miss  Kelly  or 
Listen,  Admiral  Bumey,  Charles  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Alsop,  and  various 
others,  and  if  Wordsworth  was  in  town  you  might  stumble  upon 
him  also.      Our  friend's  brother,  John  Lamb,  was  oocasionally 
there,  and  his   sister   (his  excellent  sistar)    invariably   presided. 
The  room  in  which  be  lived  was  plainly,   and  abnost  carelessly^ 
famished.     Let  us  enter  it  fi>r  a  moment.      Its  ornaments,  you 
see,  axe  principally  long  shelves  of  ancient  books  (those  are  his 
'ra^ed  veterans')  ;  some  of  Hogarth's  prints,  two  after  Leonaxtlo 
di  Vinci,  and  Titian,  and  a  portrait  of  Pope,  enrich  the  walls.    At 
the  table  sits  an  elderly  lady,  in  spectacles,  reading,  whilst  from  an 
old.£afihioned  chair  by  the  fire  springs  up  a  little  spare  man  in 
black,  with  a  countenance  pregnant  with  expression,  deep  lines  iu 
his  fordiead,  quick,  luminous,  restless  eyes,  and  a  smile  as  sweet 
as  ever  threw  sunshine  on  a  human  face.     You  see  that  you  are 
^kx>me.      He  speaks.     *  Well,  boys,  how  are  you  ?    What's  tha 
news  with  you  ?    What  will  you  take  V     You  are  comforiaUe  in 
a  moment.    Reader,  it  is  Charles  Lamb  that  is  before  you — the 
critic,  the  essayist,  the  poet,  the  wit,  the  large-minded  humaa 
being,  whose  appcehension  could  grasp  without  effort  the  loftiest 
i^hjeoti  aiod  descend  in  gentleness  upon  the  hmnUest ;  who  sjm^ 
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pathised  with*  all  classes  and  all  conditions  of  men,  as  readily  with 
the  sufferings  of  the  tattered  beggar,  and  the  poor  chimney- 
sweeper's boy,  as  with  the  starry  contemplations  of  Hamlet  the 
Dane,  or  the  eagle-flighted  madness  of  Lear." 

What  nights  these  must  have  been !  What  a  concourse  of  great 
names — ^how  they  must  have  talked  !  How  content  would  any  of 
us  have  been  to  feed  off  the  crumbs  of  those  conversational  ban. 
quets  !  At  this  time,  also,  we  get  introduced  to  another,  and  even 
greater,  meeting  of  literary  lights.  This  was  the  monthly  dinner 
of  the  contributors  to  the  **  London  Magazine,"  then  just  started. 
Oh  its  staff  were  the  very  flower  of  the  literary  world— John  Scott 
(the  Editor),  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Carlyle,  De  Quincy,  Rev.  H.  F. 
Co'iy  (translator  of  Dante),  Thomas  Hood,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Keats, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  many  other  famous 
men  of  that  day.  It  was  in  this  magazine  that  Lamb's  charming 
Essays  were  first  commenced.  If  Mr.  Proctor,  his  Uteraxy  friend 
and  aj^reciatory  companion,  if  Barry  Cornwall  finds  it  difficult  to 
speak  of  these  essays,  how  much  more  so  is  it  for  us.  To  say  that 
they  occupy  the  very  first  place  in  essay  literature,  while  it  was 
true,  would  not  convey  any  idea  of  what  they  really  are.  They  are 
perfectly  unique  of  their  kind,  they  stand  apart  in  the  literature 
of  all  times,  as  things  quite  peculiar.  They  are  imitations  of  nothing, 
and  yet  they  have  undoubtedly  the  ring  of  old  English  Essayists 
about  them.  We  catch  the  odour  of  bygone  days  as  we  read 
them,  not  immediately,  but  more  one  of  reminiscence,  like  the  keen 
saline  we  sometimes  feel  in  the  crowded  town,  telling  of  the  quiet 
beach  where  the  waves  are  breaking,  or  the  morning  freshness, 
speaking  of  country  life  and  country  beauty.  They  are  full  of 
delightful  personal  chat,  but  they  never  offend  by  being  egotisticai; 
indeed,  the  secret  of  their  charm  is  the  great,  large,  kindly  element 
of  humanity  running  through  them  all,  now  moving  us  to  tears, 
and  now  to  loving  laughter.  They  are  the  outpourings,  spontaneous 
and  unforced,  of  his  own  nature,  like  the  buddings  up  of  a  pure 
fountain,  gushing  up  above  the  ground  because  it  cannot  help  itself, 
and,  unchecked,  it  showers  a  bounteous  stream  on  all  sides — clean, 
fresh,  pure,  sun-illumined  streams,  in  which  men  come  and  see 
themselves,  their  nature,  their  nobilities,  and  frailties,  and  go 
away  more  than  satisfied.  Full  of  thought,  no  one  could  find  them 
heavy  reading ;  humorous  to  a  degree,  they  never  make  you  laugh 
ati  anybody  or  anything ;  it  is  that  gentle,  kindly  humour,  which 
loves  what  it  laughs  at,  and  caresses  with  tender  pity  what  it  hax 
to  be  severe  upon.  They  axe  true,  and  they  are  not  true ;  for  while 
the  moral  pointed,  the  impression  conveyed,  and  the  end  arrived  at 
are  true,  yet  the  vehicle  through  which  the  impression  conyejed 
18  carried,  and  the  means  through  which  the  end  ia  attained,  are 
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feigned.  Let  Mr.  Procter  recollect  some  of  them.  '^  How 
he  mourns  over  the  ruins  of  Blacksmere  (once  his  home  on  holy 
days)  reduced  to  an  antiquity  1  How  he  stalks,  ghostlike^  through 
the  desolate  ruins  of  the  South.Sea  House,  or  treads  the  avenues 
of  the  Temple,  where  the  Benchers^  supposed  to  have  been  children 
once,  axe  pacing  on  the  stony  terrace !  Then  there  is  the  inimitable 
Sarah  Battle  (unconquered  even  by  chance)  arming  herself  for  the 
war  of  whist;  and  the  young  Africans  'preaching  from  their 
chixQuey-pulpit,  lessons  of  patience  to  mankind.'  If  your  appetite 
is  keen,  by  all  means  visit  Bobo,  who  invented  roast  pig ;  if  gay, 
and  disposed  to  saunter  through  the  pleasant  lanes  of  Hertfordshire, 
go  to  Mackery  End,  where  the  Gladhnans  and  Brutons  will  bid  you 
welcome ;  if  grave,  let  your  eyes  repose  on  the  face  of  dear  old 
Bridget  Elia,  '  in  a  season  of  distress  the  truest  comforter.'  Should 
you  wish  to  enlarge  your  humanity,  place  a  few  coins  {mar  avedis) 
in  the  palm  of  one  of  the  beggars  (the  '  blind  Tobits')  of  London,  and 
try  to  believe  his  tales,  histories,  or  fables  as  though  they  were 
the  veritable  stories  (told  by  night)  on  the  banks  of  the  famous 
Tigris.  Do  not  despise  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  even  the 
writer  of  valentines;  'all  valentines  are  not  foolish,'  as  you 
may  read  in  Elia's  words,  and  '  aU-fool's  day '  may  cheer  you,  cvs 
the  fool  in  Lear  may  make  you  wise  and  tolerant." 

These  Es^ys  made  Lamb's  literary  £a.me,  and  even  at  that  tim/s 
they  were  excessively  popular.  Elia  was  feunous  in  his  own  day, 
the  prophet  was  known  in  his  own  country.  But  he  had  no  wish 
publicly  to  associate  Elia  and  the  India- House  Club  together.  He 
shunned  and  avoided  his  fame,  he  even  gave  out  that  Elia  was  dead^ 
and  published  the  "  Last  Essays  of  Elia." 

But,  except  when  fraternising  with  his  Mends  or  rejoicing  in 
seeing  that  Mary  was  well,  he  was  not  happy ;  he  felt  weary  of  his 
work^  and  began  to  feel  its  drudgery.  The  dasticity  of  mind  which 
set  him  above  his  work,  while  he  engaged  in  it,  seems  to  have  left 
him.  He  used  to  say  "  the  spirit  of  tide  thing  in  my  own  mind  is 
gone."  Success  did  not  charm  him,  money  for  his  literary  work  did 
njot  tempt  him — he  feels  himself,  and  thus  writes  to  his  biography 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage : — ''  I  am  married  myself  to  a  severo 
8tep*wife,  who  keeps  me  not  at  bed  and  board,  but  at  desk  and  boards 
and  id  j<«dau8  of  my  morning's  observations.  I  cannot  slip  outtQ 
cangratulate  kinder  unions.  It  is  well,  she  leaves  me  alone  o'nights— r 
the  d — d  (if  Charles  Lamb  had  known  we  were  writing  at  this  date 
and  in  thlei  place,  he  would  have  put  between  parentheses  that  d~rd 
meaizt  deuced)  day-hag  business.  She  iseven  now  peepiog  over  mej 
to  sea  I  lam  writing  no  love  letters;  *  I  come^  my  dear ;  whereisth^ 
Meligoi  flaJe^bodc'l '"  So  his  business  always  formed  a  dark  back- 
graujiid.in  his  othecvise  hapi^y  cw^er.    JSuty  ^  day  el:  freedom  ^xA 
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Jojr  Was  at  hand.  One  mondng,  at  a  meefting  of  directars,  he  is  sftm- 
moned  into  the  "  formidahle  back  parlour,"  to  which  he  repairs  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  a  *  *  misgiving  "  that  his  services  are  to  be  no 
longer  required ;  but  he  is  complimented  for  his  long  and  meritorious 
services,  is  told  that  a  little  care  at  his  time  of  life  is  expedient, 
«nd,  finally,  that  they  have  agreed  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  about 
two- thirds  of  his  salary,  Which  was  then  about  £600.  At  first  the 
good  news  stuns  him,  he  cannot  value  it,  but  afterwards  his  song  of 
^freedom  is  heard  loud  and  joyous,  gay  and  thrilling,  as  in  the  lark 
whidi  soars  into  the  ether  after  its  confinement.  To  Wordsworth  he 
writes :  "  I  came  home  for  ever  on  Tuesday  last ;  the  incomprehensi- 
bleness  of  my  position  overwhelms  me ;  it  was  like  passing  from 
tinie  into  eternity.  Mary  wakes  every  morning  with  an  obscure 
feeling  that  some  good  has  happened  to  us."  To  Barnard  Barton: 
"  I  have  scarce  steadiness  of  hanckto  compose  a  letter ;  I  am  fi^,  B. 
B.,  fi^ee  as  air.  I  will  live  another  forty  years.  Would  I  could  sell 
you  some  of  my  leisure !  Positively  the  best  thing  a  man  can  have  to 
do  is  nothing,  and  next  to  that  perhaps  good  works."  To  Miss 
Hutchinson :  "  I  would  not  go  back  to  my  prison  for  seven  years 
longer  for  £10,000  a  year.  For  some  days  I  was  staggered  and  could 
not  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  my  deliverance,  was  confused- 
giddy  ;  but  these  giddy  feelings  have  gone  away,  and  my  weather- 
glass stands  at  a  degree  or  two  above  '  coniei:t^^  all  being  holydays. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  none,  as  they]  do  in  heaven,  where  'tis  aU  red- 
letter  days."  To  some  one  else,  he  says :  **  If  I  had  a  Kttte  son, 
I  would  call  him.  Nothing-to-do !  '*  But,  alas !  for  the  human  short- 
sightedness of  even  the  best  of  us  mortals,  what  he  then  rejciced  so 
much  at,  what  he  then  enjoyed  so  intensely,  afterwards  became 
SI  torment  and  a  curse  to  him  ;  only 'four  years  afterwards  he  writes : 
*'  I  assure  you  no  work  is  worse  than  over-w^ork.  The  mind  preys 
iipon  itself,  the  most  unwholesome  food.  I  have  ceased  to  care 
almost  for  anybody;  it  is  often  thus  in  life — ^what  wai  once  our 
greatest  joy  in  life,  how  often  does  it  become  our  greatest  grief!'* 
it  was  Lamb's  privilege  in  his  latter  years  to  know  one  whom 
Carlyle  says  **had  the  freest,  brotherliest  human  soul  mine  ever 
came  in  contact  with,  the  best  man  I  have  ever  (after  trial  enough) 
found  in  this  world  or  hope  to  find."  This  was  Edward  Irmg,  and 
for  him  Lamb  entertained  the  highest  admiration  and  respect.  Tbeir 
intimacy  affords  Mr.  Proctor  an  opportunity  of  saying  his  say  about, 
amd  recalling  his  recollections  of,  this  great  man.  Finely  he  does  it, 
— one  of  the  many  quiet,  beautiful,  and  true  *'  sunset  of  life"  illu- 
mined passages,  in  the  most  excellent  of  modem  biographies.  "  Poor 
Edward  Irving,  whom  I  always  deeply  respected  and  knew  inti- 
mately for  some  years,  and  who  was  one  of  the  best  and  truest  men 
whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  in  life!   Efe  enteral 
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London  amid  the  shoats  of  his  admirers,  axxl  he  departed,  in  the 
midst  of  conttimely,  sick,  and  sad,  and  maligned,  and  misunderstood, 
going  bad^  to  his  dear  native  Scotland  only  to  die.  The  time  has 
long  passed  for  discussing  the  truths  or  errors  of  Edward  Irving's 
peculiar  creed,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  himself  was  tru6, 
and  fedthful  till  death,  and  that  he  preached  only  what  he  entirely 
believed,  and  what  can  man  do  more?  If  he  was  wrong,  his  exrors 
arose  from  his  extreme  veneration  for  the  subject  to  which  he  raised 
his  thoughts." 

Coleridge's  death,  on  the  25th  July,  1834,  was  a  sad  blow  to 
Lamb.  One  by  one  his  companions  had  fallen  oflf.  The  death  of 
any  one  was  painful  to  him.  As  far  back  as  1822,  he  writes  to 
Wordsworth  about  it :  ''Deaths  overset  me  and  put  me  out  long 
after  the  recent  grief.  Two  or  three  have  died  this  last  two  twelve- 
months, and  so  many  parts  of  me  have  been  numbed.  One  sees  a 
picture,  start  a  casual  fancy,  and  thinks  to  tell  of  it  to  this  person 
in  preference  to  every  other ;  the  person  is  gone  whom  it  would 
pecuUarly  have  suited,  it  won't  do  for  another.  Every  departure 
destroys  a  class  of  sympathies."  Then  White  had  died,  taking 
with  him  half  the  fun  of  his  world ;  his  brother  John ;  Hazlitt ; 
Norris;  leaving  no  one  now  to  call  him  "Charley;"  Captain 
JBumey,  about  whom  he  says,  "What  fun  has  whist  now?  what 
matters  it  what  you  lead,  if  you  can  no  longer  fancy  him  looking 
over  you  ?"  But  the  loss  of  Coleridge  was  something  worse  than  all 
these,  and  much  harder  to  bear.  He  had  been  his  companion  and 
friend  for  fifty  years,  and  great  and  unceasing  was  his  sorrow. 
*'  His  great  and  dear  spirit  haimts  me,"  he  says.  "  I  cannot  think 
a  thought,  or  make  aj  criticism  on  men  or  books,  without  an  in- 
effectual turning  and  reference  tp  him."  Silent,  as  all  great  grief 
must  ever  be,  was  his  grief  for  his  friend;  but  his  loss  was  a 
thought  always  present  to  him,  and  it  would  come  out,  as  he  sat  alone 
or  in  company  with  his  other  friends,  in  sad  mutterings,  *  *  Coleridge 
is  dead !  Coleridge  is  dead  !" 

After  this  event,  there  is  nothing,  almost,  to  relate  in  Charles 
Lamb's  life.  He  takes  his  walks,  accompanied  by  that  most  way- 
ward of  dogs,  Dash  ;  his  friends  visit  him  ;  he  tends  Mary  in  her  ill- 
ness ;  he  writes  letters — and  such  wonderful  letters  they  were  !  His 
strength,  never  great,  seems  to  flag  a  little  in  1833 ;  he  talks  of 
cough  and  cramp  being  his  companions — **  we  slept  three  in  a  bed  " 
— ^but  there  is  no  serious  falling-off  in  his  health.  One  morning, 
however,  when  out  walking,  he  stumbled  and  fell,  cutting  himself 
^  the  fEw:e,  but  with  no  immediate  bad  result.  Erysipelas,  how- 
ever, ensued,  and  his  strength  was  not  sufficient  to  support  him 
'mder  it.  Quietly  and  peacefully  he  sank  into  forge  tfulness  of 
himself  and  the  world ;  his  perceptions  became  confused ;  he  lost 
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his  voice;  the  shadows  gathered  around  him;  and  mattering  the 
names  of  some  of  his  many  dear  friends — ^Mr.  Procter's  amongst  the 
rest — he  &ded  away  from  one  stage  of  life  to  another,  brighter 
and  more  glorious.  The  **  old,  stale,  weary  work  "  was  ended ;  the 
*'  newer  and  the  better''  had  commenced. 

And  so  died  Charles  Lamb,  the  devoted,  all-sacrificing  brother, 
the  firm  friend,  the  kind  companion,  the  graceful  essayist,  the  clever 
humorist,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  at  Edmonton,  on  the  27th 
December,  1834. 

W.  W.  T. 
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In  Three  Parts. — Part  II. 

May  Evelyn's  was  a  happy  childhood;  she  was  of  one  of  those 
natures  that  cannot  be  spoiled  by  too  much  love,  but  are  fatally 
blighted  by  coldness  or  severity,  and  her  early  years  were  surrounded 
by  a  geniid  atmosphere  of  tenderness  which  helped  to  develope  all 
the  good  qualities,  and  check  the  possibilities  of  evil  that  are  latent 
in  every  human  being.  The  affection  that  was  lavished  oa  her  by 
all  around  her  was  spent  on  no  ungrateful  soil,  for  it  was  as  natural  to 
May  to  love  those  who  loved  her,  as  it  is  to  a  plant  to  grow  in  the 
sunshine.  Between  the  mother  and  child  there  was  an  attachment 
most  touching  in  its  depth  and  simplicity.  In  little  May's  years  of 
infancy,  '*  marmna  "  was  almost  an  angelic  presence  to  her  ;  and 
though  as  she  grew  older  her  love  changed  its  character,  becoming 
more  protective  in  its  tenderness  as  she  acquired  the  strength  and 
buoyancy  of  vigorous  girlhood,  it  only  took  deeper  root  in  her  heart 
year  by  year. 

Her  education  was  not  neglected ;  and  if  it  did  not  comprise  all 
the  elegant  inanities  that  fashionable  young  ladies  are  usually  drilled 
in,  it  was  so  much  the  better  for  May,  as  her  native  intellect  was 
strengthened  and  developed,  instead  of  being  carefully  wasted  on  a 
multitude  of  frivolous  accomplishments,  cultivated  merely  for  dis- 
play, without  regard  to  the  natural  bent  of  the  tastes.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
herself  taught  her  French  and  music,  in  both  of  which  she  was  un- 
usually skilled,  so  that  May's  musical  ability,  which  was  consider, 
able,  did  not  wither  unproductive  for  want  of  effectual  training. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Eockhaven  an  admirable  elementary 
teacher  of  the  name  of  Hewitt,  from  whose  instructions  nearly  all 
young  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  May  Evelyn  among  the 
number,  acquired  their  early  knowledge.  Though  not  unusually 
devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  May  had  a  fine,  broad  intelligence, 
that  enabled  her  to  learn,  rapidly  and  well,  whatever  h^  attention 
was  directed  to ;  and  as  she  was  always  thoroughly  in  earnest,  both  in 
work  and  play,  she  became  one  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  favourite  pupils. 
He  taught  her  a  moderate  share  of  Latin  and  Euclid,  besides  giving 
her  very  thorough  instruction  in  the  studies  that  form  what  is  called 
'*an  English  education,"  and  he  was  accustomed  to  relt^te  with 
pride,  that  she  learned  the  Latin  grammar  faster  than  any  boy  he 
had  ever  met ;  not  that  she  possessed  any  remarkable  talent,  but 
she  had  the  quickness  and  aptitude  natural  to  intelligent  girla,  and 
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a  bright,  open-ejed  mind,  very  capable  of  oomprehending  what  was 
put  before  it — a  mind  that  could  never  take  a  narrow  view  of  life 
and  its  ways. 

She  did  not  want  for  companions  of  her  own  age.  The  frosty  snr- 
face  that  aristocratic  Bockhaven  had  at  first  presented  to  Mis.  Evelyn 
thawed  gradually  before  Mrs.  Herbert's  warm  praises  of  her,  and  her 
own  singular  grace  of  deportment ;  so  that  one  by  one  the  neigh, 
bouring  families  made  her  acquaintance ;  and  both  she  aad  Hay 
became  special  fisivourites  in  the  narrow  cirde  of  society  opeoied  to 
them. 

At  this  time  Bockhaven  House  was  shut  up  and  iiBaeeupied. 
Mrs.  Devereux,  widow  of  Colonel  Devereux,  and  sister  of  the 
iBector  of  Bockhaven,  died  soon  after  Mrs.  Evelyn  came  to  that 
country ;  and  her  only  child,  Qerald  Fitzgerald  Devereux,  a  boy  of 
mxi  or  seven,  was  sent  to  England  to  be  educated  under  the 
guardianship  of  some  of  his  i^ther's  relatives.  Mr.  Herbert  also 
had  been  appointed  by  Colonel  Devereux's  will  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  young  heir,  but  as  far  as  any  fetBosxai.  conBection 
with  his  nephew  was  concerned,  the  trust  was  purely  nominal; 
however,  he  exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  the  estate, 
which  was  very  useful  in  controlling  the  doings  of  agents  and 
bailitTs,  who  might  otherwise  have  run  riot  during  a  long  minority. 

Through  her  friendship  with  Mr.  Herbert,  Mxb.  Evelyn  had  the 
privilege  of  entrance  to  the  Devereux  demesne  at  all  times ;  and  it 
was  one  of  May's  greatest  pleasures  to  be  taken  to  walk  in  the 
ifoods,  which  were  to  her  a  vast  unexplored  region  of  mystery  and 
boundless  delight.  The  wooded  part  of  the  demesne  did,  in  fact, 
<»ver  a  large  space,  extending  for  miles  on  each  side  of  the  estuary, 
and  rising  up  over  the  crests  of  the  hills  that  bounded  the  valley; 
80  that  in  summer  firom  the  water  below  the  high  ground  on  eithar 
hand  seemed  to  lift  itself  in  one  surge  of  foliage  to  the  sky. 

To  May  the  multitudinous  forest  sights  and  sounds  were  sin- 
gularly  and  bewilderingly  delightful.  The  armies  of  trees  of  all 
kinds,  shapes,  and  sizes,  battling  among  themselves  for  light  and  air, 
•the  strong — ^there  as  elsewhere — predominating  to  the  destruction  of 
ihe  weak,  were  to  her  quite  different  from  the  civilised  trees  that  grew 
in  thb  park,  with  turf  moulding  itself  softly  roimd  their  roots,  their 
'wide  branches  spreading  at  their  own  free  will  into  the  summer  air 
fofr  little  birds  to  dwell  in.  These  seemed  like  eoldiers  on  parade, 
while  the  fovest  veterans  were  every  day  doing  battle  for  th^  hns. 
There  was  no  tender  grass  spread  out  at  their  feet,  ^ut  smniDer 
after  euBuner  iheir  own  cast-off  garments  made  them  a  faarown 
jcaipet ;  a  cacpett  tufted  here  and  there  with  faroad-bladed,  lustrous 
grass,  that  in  places,  joining  together  its  isolated  bunches,  ocwered 
tcflotiie  gladas,  untEtbey  looked  like  the  beds  of  gieen  aevwaed  whidi 
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yoo  Me  waving  below  in  the  clear  water  as  yon  float  abore.  Tbore 
was  one  gxove  of  bndtes  that  was  a  fayourite  spot  of  May's ;  the 
tteeR  stood  there  in  solemn  order,  like  a  cloister  of  saintly  men, 
heedless  of  the  base  earth  in  whidb  they  stood,  and  lifdng  their 
heads  high  towards  heaven ;  &ir  and  smooth,  with  beautiful  stems, 
that  threw  out  no  branches  but  to  the  sky. 

Then  there  were  the  ferns,  that  nestled  in  tall,  feathery  chaJioes 
by  the  side  of  the  little  brooks,  and  those  harsher  ones  tiiat  filled 
many  a  sandy  brake,  and  sheltered  with  their  '^eagles'  wii^*' 
many  a  crouching  doe  and  timid  fawn.  There  were  masses  of  im- 
penetrable brushwood  and  open  amphitheatres  of  green,  where  the 
trees  stood  drawn  back  in  a  circle,  while  deer  came  out  and  browsed, 
and  white- tailed  rabbits  scampered  by  the  dozen.  There  were  sum- 
mer.houses  built  in  all  kinds  of  unexpected  E^ts;  one  in  a  tiny, 
arbutuB-covered  island,  approached  by  a  rustic  bridge  ;  one  deep  in 
a  fem-brake,  another  by  the  margin  of  a  lake ;  and  May  felt,  when 
she  came  upon  them  for  the  first  time,  as  if  she  were  the  original 
discoverer,  and  were  exploring  regions  till  then  untrodden.  High 
up,  where  in  autumn  patches  of  heath  and  furze  gilded  and  redden^ 
the  hill-top,  stood  a  rude  arch,  erected  in  memory  of  Nekc^i  and 
Trafalgar,  and  it  was  May's  secret  ambition  to  reach  it,  and  stand 
looking  down  on  all  the  woods  ;  but  the  ways  to  it  were  steep  and 
rocky,  and  in  parts  overgrown  with  brambles  and  underwood,  so  that 
Aq  felt  her  wish  to  be  unattainable  of  fulfilment. 

How  incessant  were  the  sounds  of  life  in  the  forest !  The  chirp- 
ing, humming,  and  tapping  of  insects  ;  the  soft  notes  of  the  woed- 
pigeon,  and  the  wild  cry  of  the  heron  and  curlew  ;  the  flaqpping  of 
wings,  as  a  pheasant  rose  heavily  from  the  ground ;  the  soft  rustling 
of  the  ferns  as  a  deer  stepped  daintily  among  them ;  all  tbese,  and  a 
hundred  other  unnamed  sounds,  told  that  there  the  animal  world  yfa& 
at  home  and  busy. 

May's  walks  in  the  woods  were  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
hut  were  the  more  delightful  on  that  very  account.  Her  mother  did 
not  often  walk  far  enough  to  see  much  of  them,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins 
was  hardly,  by  any  blandishments,  to  be  coaxed  over  ihe  stile  ibat 
led  to  the  path  by  the  water.  ' '  It  was  a  close,  unwholesone  place,' ' 
she  said ;  *^  she  liked  to  feel  the  fresh  air  a-blowing  on  her  bonnet, 
and  to  see  the  fine,  open  coimtry  before  her,  instead  of  being  stifled 
witihi  those  trees,  just  like  nothing  but  big  plumes  on  a  beaorse,  and 
she  underneath. " 

Thus  the  world  went  by  for  May  Evelyn  until  she  mwdied  her 
eighteentii  birthday.  Mrs.  Herbert  invited  her  and  her  mother  to 
dine  at  the  Rectory,  in  celebration  of  that  girlish  comiiig-of.4ige,  and 
ibBj  naet  tbere,  much  to  their  surprise,  tiie  young  owner  df  the 
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Deverenx  estate,  who  had  just  escaped  6om  the  trammels  of 
guaidianship,  and  come  over  to  Ireland  to  visit  his  ancestral  hofme. 
Tall,  yellow-haired,  and  blue-eyed,  strongly  built  for  his  years,  and 
with  none  of  that  boyish,  unfledged  look  that  sometimes  remains  at 
one-and-twenty,  he  was  not  critically  handsome,  but  pleasant, 
exceedingly,  to  look  on,  from  the  bright  colouring  and  changing 
expression  of  his  face.  A  ruddy  flush  showed  through  the  brown  of 
his  cheek,  but  his  low,  square  forehead  was  clear  and  white,  his  eyes 
were  of  that  keen  blue  which  sparkles  brightly  in  mirth,  but  is  much 
to  1)0  dreaded  in  anger ;  on  his  face  every  shade  of  feeling  took  fonn 
as  it  passed,  and  his  smile  was  almost  literally  a  ray  of  sunlight,  so 
vivid  was  the  flash  that  passed  from  the  eyes  to  the  lips  and  ivory 
teeth.  A  shade  of  haughtiness  formed  a  sort  of  background,  or 
point  dHappui  to  all  the  changes  of  his  looks,  and  an  acute  jud^e  of 
character  would  have  said  that  he  was,  or  would  be,  a  man  at  onoe 
susceptible  and  inflexible. 

This  Mrs.  Evelyn  thought,  or,  rather,  felt,  by  that  subtle  instinct 
which  reveals  to  some  women  of  keen  sympathies  the  most  hidden 
traits  of  the  characters  of  those  they  dome  in  contact  with,  and  it 
was  not  without  some  secret  misgiving  that  she  saw  how  earnestly 
he  bent  his  head  towards  May,  and  with  what  a  pleased  expressbn 
she  talked  to  him. 

May  had  changed  very,  much  in  growing  up ;  her  bright  oolotir 
was  gone,  and  her  face  was  now  of  a  pure,  soft  white,  just  capaWe 
of  a  faint  pink  flush  when  she  was  excited  or  especially  happy. 
She  was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  her  figure  was  slight  and 
rounded,  and  her  finely-formed  head  rested  on  one  of  the  whitest 
and  softest  throats  that  it  was  possible  to  imagine.  Seeing  thatsfae 
had  no  brilliancy  of  ccdouring,  and  no  dash  of  deportmesrt,  but  only 
a  low- toned  harmony  of  tint,  and  a  fawn-like  grace  that  made  all 
her  movements  rhythmical,  many  persons  would  pass  her  by,  saying 
she  wafi  a  •*  nice-looking  girl ;"  but  to  those  who  possessed  that  not 
very  common  gift,  a  true  sense  of  beauty,  she  appeared  very 
lovely.  Her  features  were  small  and  delicately.formed,  but  m  the 
eyes  lay  the  main  attraction  of  her  face.  They  were  soft  faazel^ 
and,  resting  under  the  firmly-pencilled  line  of  the  brow,  and  the 
dark  fringe  of  eye-lashes  that  drooped  over  them,  they  seemed 
like  a  flower  half  hidden  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  leaves.  Hef 
hair,  which  she  wore  wreathed  in  massive  and  shining  coils  round 
her  head,  was  very  peculiar  and  beautiful.  Dark,  but  for  the  goklea 
irradiation  that  played  on  it,  it  was  like  a  deep  momntaisi-tan), 
rippling  for  ever  in  tiie  sunlight.  Jn  her  expression  there  waa  same- 
thing  of  the  same  combination  of  sunduae'soid  shadow;  as  ille  pen- 
dveness  lent  to  b^  face  by  ihe  dark,  qfuiet  ^es  wa&  ccmitiaitly 
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driven,  away  by  the  joyous  animation  that  lit  it  up  as  she  spoke. 
Thus,  unconsciously  sad,  and  unconsciously  gay,  there  was  the  pre. 
sage  of  all  things  that  life  can  bring  in  the  depths  of  her  innocent 
aiKi  childlike  eyes. 

It  was  evident  that  evening  that  Mr.  Devereux  admired  Miss 
Evelyn;  and  already  good  Mrs.  Herbert,  in  her  match-making, 
womanly  mind,  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  if  (Jerald  Devereux 
were  to  marry  her  little  pet. 

*' Mamma,"  said  May,  when  they  were  at  home,  "  do  you  not 
like  Mr.  Devereux?" 

**  No,  dear,"  her  mother  replied ;  "  I  think  not." 

And  that  was  all  that  was  said  on  the  subject 

During  the  next  days,  it  surprised  May  very  much,  and  troubled 
her  mother  not  a  little,  that  they  hardly  ever  went  out  to  walk 
without  meeting  Mr.  Devereux.  He  would  then  insensibly,  and 
almost  inevitably,  join  them,  and  walk  by  May's  side  with  a  reve- 
rential expression  not  very  natural  to  his  bright  eyes,  until  he  left 
them  at  their  own  door. 

One  afternoon,  a  fortnight  after  the  birthday  dinner.  May  went 
down  to  the  Rectory,  Mrs.  Evelyn  remaining  at  home  to  finish 
a  piece  of  work.  She  was  away  longer  than  usual,  but  at  last  her 
step  was  heard  on  the  gravel  walk,  and  she  came  and  kissed  her 
mother,  and  stood  by  her  chair,  looking  very  quiet  and  downcast, 
but  with  a  pink  flush  on  her  cheeks. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time,  darling,"  said  her  mother. 

**  Yes,  manmia :  I  was  at  the  Rectory  ever  since." 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  I  daresay  you  were  in  the 
garden  with  Mrs.  Herbert." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  May  replied ;  "  and — ^and  Mr.  Devereux  was 
there,  too." 

**  Was  he,  indeed  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Evelyn,  not  altogether  pleased. 

**  He  was ;  and,  manmia,  dear,"  said  May,  flushing  still  more, 
and  looking  dovm,  "  he  wants  me  to  marry  him." 

Mrs.  Evelyn  now  threw  aside  her  work,  and  clasping  her  hands, 
she  exclaimed,  passionately — 

"  Oh !  May,  my  child,  are  you  going  to  leave  me  1" 

May  threw  her  arms  roimd  her  neck,  and  pressed  her  cheek  close 
to  her  face. 

**  Darling  mamma,"  she  whispered,  "  never — never,  if  you  don't 
like." 

There  was  silence  for  some  time;  then  Mrs.  Evelyn  said, 
softly— 

"  But,  May,  do  you  like  Mr.  Devereux  so  very  much?" 

"Very — ^very  much,"  she  replied,  almost  inaudibly. 

''  So  be  it,  llien,  my  child,"  said  her  mother,  with  a  sigh.  *'  I 
cannot  stand  between  you  and  your  happiness." 
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The  next  day  brouglit  an  interview  between  Mrs.  Evelyn  and 
Mr.  Devereux.  In  the  young  man's  fobce  there  was  a  mixture  of 
haughty  reserve  with  the  arrant  pleading  expres^on  of  a  lover 
urging  his  suit ;  while  Mrs.  Evelyn's  manner  showed  stwrng  feta- 
tion, and  she  had  the  perplexed  and  struggling  look  of  a  pereon 
divided  between  two  purposes. 

Mr.  Devereux  began  with  some  coldness,  for  there  was  an 
incipient  mutual  dislike  between  him  and  the  lady. 

**  I  presume,"  he  said,  "  Miss  Evelyn  has  told  you  something  of 
what  passed  between  us  yesterday  T* 

**  Certainly  she  has,"  replied  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"My  visit  to-day,  then,"  continued  he,  "cannot  be  an  unex- 
pected one,  nor  will  my  request  surprise  you.  I  come  to  ask  your 
consent  to  the  engagement  between  Miss  Evelyn  and  me." 

**Mr.  Devereux,"  replied  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  her  face  was  foil 
of  trouble  as  she  spoke,  "think  what  you  are  doing." 

He  looked  up  impatiently,  as  if  about  to  reply,  but  Mrs.  Evelyn 
would  not  be  interrupted,  and  went  on — 

"  Tou  are  very  young,  and  have  no  parents  to  advise  you,  and  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  consider  well  what  you  have  so  hastily  decided 
on.  You  are  rich,  and  my  daughter's  fortune  will  be  comparatively 
insignificant ;  your  family,  I  have  heard,  is  one  of  the  most  ancie&t 
and  noble  in  Ireland,  and  May's  father,  though  certainly  of  a  good 
family,  was  engaged  in  commerce,  a  pursuit  which,  I  faiow,  is  con- 
temptible  in  your  eyes ;  he  was  only  a  merchant  in  London." 

During  this  little  speech,  which  Mrs.  Evelyn  spoke  wiih  a 
trembling  voice  and  hands  clasped  tightly  together,  Mr.  Defvereux 
had  risen  impatiently  from  his  chair,  and  stood  looking  out  at  the 
rose-trees  in  the  litUe  garden,  his  face  changing  with  every  word 
she  spoke.  When  she  was  silent  he  turned  round  hastily,  and  stood 
before  her  with  sparkling  eyes. 

•*I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  he  said;  "all  that  is 
nothing  to  me.  I  will  have  no  other  wife  than  May,  for  I  love  her, 
and  I  believe  she  loves  me." 

**'Tis  true,"  sighed  Mrs.  Evelyn,  after  a  pause;  ** I  cannot 
refuse  her  to  you."     And  so  they  were  engaged. 

All  this  took  place  in  June,  and  the  marriage  was  fixed  for 
August.  Those  summer  months  passed  very  quickly  aaod  were 
very  sweet  to  the  young  couple.  Not  a  doud  rose  between  tbem, 
and  they  thought  each  evening  that  they  loved  each  other  better 
than  the  day  before. 

Very  different  was  it  with  Mrs.  Evelyn.  Her  face  never 
lost  the  look  of  trouble  it  had  worn  during  the  mterview  with 
her  future  son-in-law,  and  it  seemed  to  be  something  more,  than 
sorrow  for  the  approaching  separaiiion  £rom  her  daughter^  that 
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wrote  such  lines  of  conflict  on  her  face.  May  wos  often  startled 
and  grieved  by  hearing  her  step  to  and  fro  in  her  room  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  once  even  got  up  and  went  to  her  door. 

"Mamma,  dear/'  she  said  ;  **  what  is  the  matter?  Wliy  ara 
you  not  ade^  ?" 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  answered ;  *'  only  that  I  have  many  things 
to  think  of,"  and  May  had  to  be  satisfied. 

In  the  meantime  busy  preparations  were  going  on  at  Rockhaven 
House  for  the  reception  of  the  bride ;  *  upholsterers  vrere  sent  for 
from  London,  and  everything  that  should  surround  the  happy 
young  people  was  to  be  refitted  and  made  bright  and  pleasant. 
At  length  the  day  came,  and  a  brighter  wedding  morning  never 
dawned ;  the  last  thing  May  saw  as  her  bridal  toilette  was  finished, 
and  she  turned  to  go  down  stairs,  was  the  gleam  of  the  sunshine  on 
the  water  below  her  window. 

May  was  not  a  tearful  or  a  fainting  bride :  indeed,  she  felt  too 
deeply  the  solemnity  of  the  moment  to  think  about  herself  at  all ; 
it  was  as  awful  and  subduing  to  her  as  a  death-bed,  only  a  very 
happy  one.  Thus  on  the  little  church  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  within 
the  Devereux  demense,  the  low  voice  that  was  so  sweet  to  heajr 
pronounced  those  words  that  decide  a^woman's  fate  in  time,  and 
peAaps  in  eteniity. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  firmly  resisted  her  daughter's  entreaties  that  she 
would  give  up  her  house  and  come  and  live  with  them,  and  though 
Mr.  Devereux  joined  cordially  in  May*s  request,  perhaps  he  was 
not  altogether  dissatisfied  with  his  mother-in-law's  refusal.  So 
Ifrs.  Evelyn  with  Mrs.  Jenkins  continued  to  live  in  the  little  house 
with  the  green  palings ;  but  therejwas  not  a  day  that  May  was  not 
with  them,  for  she  was  much  too  faithful  to  forget  others  in  her 
own  joy. 

Rockhaven  House  seemed  a  very  vast  mansion  to  May  the  first 
time  ^e  entered  it,  which  was  the  evening  that  the  bride  and 
Megroom  came  home  from  their  wedding  trip  to  Killamey.  The 
whole  of  her  mother's  house  would  have  fitted  into  the  great  hall, 
whieh  looked  very  grand  and  antique  in  her  eyes.  All  round  the 
walls  were  hung  coats-of-arms  of  the  Devereurs,  Fitzgeralds, 
Townsends,  and  many  other  allied  families.  There  were  trophies 
of  the  chase,  stags'  antlers,  foxes'  heads,  buffalo  horns,  and 
elephants^  tusks,  to  show  that  the  Devereux  had  not  done  all 
their  hunting  in  these  latitudes,  and  finally,  spread  out  before  the 
wide  fire-place,  a  magnificent  tiger-skin,  the  original  possessor  of 
which  had  been  shot 'by  Colonel  Devereux,  in  the  juntos  of 
Hbdostan.  There  were  curious  and  beautifully  carved  pieces  of 
furniture  of  polished  oak,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  lustrous 
oakfiD  floor,  the  brilliant  rows  of  lights  were  reflected.    Then  the 
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dra^ng-room,  with  ita  gay  deoorationa  and  hangings ;  the  library, 
where  rows  of  Derereux  and  Fitsgeralds  looked  grimly  down  oat 
of  heavy  gilt  frames ;  and,  pleasantest  of  all,  the  rooms  that  had 
been  fitted  up  for  May's  especial  use :  the  boudoir  looking  out  over 
the  elm- trees  on  the  harbour  beyond,  stored  with  books  and  pictures, 
with  sky-blue  hangings,  soft  carpets  and  easy-chairs,  and  the 
spacious  bed-room,  furnished  with  everything  costly  and  beautiful 
that  a  lady  could  desire. 

**  Oh,  Gerald!"  she  exclaimed,  "how  charming  everything  is!" 
And  that  first  evening  at  home  was  one  of  unclouded  enjoyment. 

I  believe  all  newly-married  people  are  almost  equally  ha{yy, 
provided  there  be  the  same  amount  of  love,  and  no  immediate 
pressure  of  waat  or  pain ;  but  if  any  there  be  whose  halycon  days 
are  brighter  than  their  z^igbbours,  May  and  Gerald  Devereux  were 
thus  favoured.  They  agreed  that  autumn  was  fsdr  beyond  all 
other  seasons,  and  they  read  no  sad  meanings  in  the  yellow  leaves 
that  fluttered  against  their  feet  as  they  rambled  together.  All  the 
sights  and  sounds  that  May  had  loved  ficom  her  childhood  took  a 
new  beauty  now,  and  it  seemed  to  both  as  if  the  ancient  cause  of 
pain  and  sorrow  had  been  charmed  out  of  their  shining  world. 

One  day,  as  they  were  walking  side  by  side  through  the  woods, 
they  came  to  an  open  space,  and  saw  Nelson's  monument  pn  the 
hill  above  them. 

**  Gerald,"  said  May,  looking  up  suddenly  ;  **  do  you  think  wo 
could  manage  to  reach  Trafalgar  Arch  ?'* 

"  I  think  one  of  us  might,"  he  answered,  playfully  ;  "  but  I  am 
sure  the  other  would  get  scratched  to  death  by  the  brambles  less  thaa 
halfway  up.     Which  of  us  do  you  think  it  would  be  1" 

*'  I  am  sure  it  would  be  you,"  said  May,  laughing ;  ^'  £ar  you 
could  never  leave  me  among  the  briars." 

*'It*8  a  fine  season  for  blackberries,"  said  Gerald,  with  mock 
enthusiasm ;  "  I  should  rather  enjoy  a  couple  tf  hours  in  thoroj 
places  just  now. " 

''But,  Gerald,"  said  May,  resuming  her  first  idea,  "do  let  us 
try.  I  am  sure  we  should  get  on  very  well.  I  don't  mind  bnunblfis 
in  the  least ;  and  if  the  path  w  a  little  rough,  I  can  scramble." 

"  But  it  is  no<  a  little  rough,  May,"  replied  Gerald,  lookiiig 
round  with  laughing  eyes ;  '*  and  I  don't  intend  to  have  your  UtUe 
feet  abused  in  that  way."  And  May  had  to  give  up  her  plan  of 
going  to  Trafalgar  Arch. 

But  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  they  were  walking  again  in  the 
same  direction,  a  quick  thought  seemed  to  strike  Gerald. 

''  Come,  May,"  he  said ;  "  let  us  look  at  the  way  to  this  Arcb, 
and  see  if  it  be  quite  impassable." 

May  was  delighted,  and  they  walked  on  eagerly,  but  enoountered 
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no  fonnidable  obstacles.  On  the  contrary,  a  broad  grayelled  walk 
led  up  the  side  of  the  hill ;  steps  were  hewn  in  the  rocks  wbere  thw 
rough  faces  had  presented  difficulties,  and  the  brushwood  and 
brambles  had  been  cut  away,  so  as  to  form  an  orderly  hedge  on 
either  side.  At  first,  May  was  silent  with  surprise,  then  turning 
round  with  flushing  dieeks,  she  exclaimed  :  ''  Oh,  Gerald  I  did  you 
really  do  it  r' 

He  only  laughed  in  reply,  and  the  two,  wUd  with  delight,  ran 
up  the  hill-side,  led  by  the  new  pathway,  and  never  paused  to  take 
breath,  until  they  found  themselves  standing  beneath  the  arch,  and 
looking  down  on  all  the  many-coloured  woods.'  The  hills  were 
crowned  with  purple  and  gold,  for  the  heath  and  mountain-furze 
were  in  blossom  ;  the  evening  sun  shone  full  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  lighting  up  into  radiance  all  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the 
trees — the  scarlets  and  yellows  of  sycamores  and  beeches,  the  rich 
green  of  the  oak,  and  the  deep,  lustrous  brown  of  the  co{^r.beech ; 
while  below,  dividing  the  steep  mass  of  shadow  to  the  west  from  the 
hill,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  declining  sun,  ran  the  full-tided  river — 
a  luminous  band  of  neutral  tint.  They  gazed  for  some  time  with 
silent  pleasure  on  the  scene  below,  then  Qerald  took  a  small  chisel 
Irom  his  pocket,  which,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  he  happened  to 
find  there,  and  cut  his  own  and  May's  initials,  in  a  prettily-devised 
monogram,  on  the  stone  of  the  arch,  before  they  slowly  returned 
home. 

It  was  on  the  first  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day  that  the 
first  intimation  reached  them  of  an  event  that  was  destined  to  change 
the  whole  current  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Devereux  received  a  letter 
irom  Mr.  Ward — ^Mrs.  Evelyn's  London  solicitor  and  friend- 
announcing  that  Mr.  Evelyn,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Devereux,  had  just 
died  at  Hull,  leaving  her  a  legacy  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Mr. 
Ward  explained  t^at  old  Mr.  Evelyn,  being  quite  ignorant  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  brother's  family,  had  bequeathed  a  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  each  of  the  children,  providing  that  if  one  of  them 
were  dead  (as  was  actually  the  case)  the  survivor  should  inherit 
the  entire ;  while  if  neither  were  then  alive,  the  whole  of  the  legacy 
should  be  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Eveljm  during  her  life,  and  after  her  death 
should  lapse  to  Mr.  Evelyn's  next  heir,  a  cousin,  specified  by  name. 
Of  this  uncle.  May  had  been  ignorant  even  of  the  existence,  while  Mrs. 
Evelyn  had  never  seen  him  since  her  marriage,  and  only  knew  that 
there  had  been  some  quarrel  and  estrangement  between  him  and  her 
husband,  while  nothing  was  farther  from  her  tboughts  than  that  she 
herself  has  been  the  cause  of  the  separation. 

John  Evelyn,  just  lihen  dead,  was  fifteen  years  older  than  his 
brother  Robert,    and  for  a  long    time  had  been    secretly    but 
passiotiately  attached  to  the  charming  Mary  Ashton,  whose  parents* 
I— I.  R 
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place  in  Derbysliire,  adjomed  his,  when  the  youngs  brother  came 
down,  one  summer,  from  his  office  in  London.  He,  too,  lost  his 
heart  to  his  fascinating  neighbour,  urged  his  suit  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  early  youth,  and  was  accepted.  A  whole  world  of 
despair  and  anguish  fell  upon  John  Evelyn  when  he  found  that  he 
had  been  so  fatally  supplanted.  He  was  plain  and  shy,  a  great 
contrast  to  his  handsome,  dashing  brother ;  but  though  painfully 
conscieus  of  his  imattractiveness,  he  had  hoped  in  time,  by  devotion 
and  assiduity,  to  win  the  fetir  prize  that  was  so  near  his  heart ;  now 
all  his  hopes  were,  dashed  to  the  ground.  Id  his  agony  he  attacked 
his  brother  with  fierce  reproaches,  which  Robert,  feeling  really  sorry 
for  him,  bore,  for  some  time,  with  patience ;  but  at  length,  his 
passion  was  roused,  he  retorted  with  equally  bitter  words,  and  the 
brothers  parted  for  ever,  with  deep  anger  in  their  hearts.  John 
immediately  sold  the  family  estate  (a  step'^which  Robert  resented 
intensely,  but  was  too  proud  to  remonstrate  against),  and  lived 
abroad  for  many  years  after  his  brother's  marriage ;  then  he  returned 
to  England,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  town  of 
Hull,  which  he  selected  as  a  residence,  for  no  reason  that  anybody 
was  ever  able  to  discover.  Here,  living  sparingly  and  speculati^ 
gttccessfully,  he  accumulated  money  year  by  year,  and  dying,  left 
it  as  a  testimony  of  his  forgiveness  of  his  brother,  and  unquenchable 
remembrance  of  his  buried  love. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  May  by  her 
uncle,  which,  notwithstanding  her  husband's  ample  fortune,  was 
still,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  very  welcome  addition  to  their  resources ; 
now,  especially  when  they  had  to  look  forward  to  fprovide  for  a 
family,  it  seemed,  a  very  pleasant  chance  that  brought  them  such  a 
sum  of  money  as  would  make  handsome  provision  for  younger  child- 
ren, without  encumbering  the  estate  by  so  much  as  a  htindred 
pounds. 

Soon  after  this,  an  heir  was  bam  to  the  Devereux  name  and  pro- 
perty, and  the  country  side  was  alight  with  bonfires,  and  the  streets 
of  Rockhaven  with  blazing  tar-barrels,  in  celebration  of  the  happy 
event.  All  classes  and  conditions  sympathised  in  the  joy  of  die 
young  couple,  who  were  beloved  wherever  they  were  seen ;  but  to 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  the  birth  of  her  grandchild  appeared  to  bring  a  sort  of 
new  life.  The  cloud  which  had  seemed  to  hang  over  her  spirits  ever 
since  May's  marriage  was  now  for  the  first  time  dispelled ;  she 
came  and  stayed  at  Rockhaven  House  to  be  with  her  dau^ter,  and 
foimd  a  bliss  only  known  to  grandmammas  in  the  limp  litde 
bundle  of  flannels  and  linens  which  was  supposed  to  oontaina  small 
boy. 

It  was  about  a  month  afterwards,  and  May  was  reoovered  asd 
about  as  usual,  looking  a  little  delicate,  but  prettieii^  tiuuoL  ever. 
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Mrs.  Evelyn,  Mr.  Devereux,  and  she  were  sitting  together  in  iiie 
dining-room,  after  dinner,  gathered  round  the  autumn  evening  fire, 
▼hen  the  letters  by  that  day's  post  were  brought  in. 

'*  An  hour  late  to-day,  Conran,"  said  Mr.  Devereux,  as  he  took 
them  from  the  servant. 

"  Yes  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  "  the  ooach  waa  behind  its  time  in 


*  There,  May ! "  said  Mr.  Devereux,  handing  her  one  of  the  letters ; 
"  that's  an  odd-looking  communication  for  you  !'* 

It  was  a  strange-looking  letter ;  the  address  seemed  to  be  \^Tltten 
m  a  female  hand,  but  cramped  and  disguised,  so  as  to  be  almost 
illegible;  the  characters  were  angular  and  sloped  in  the  reverse 
direction,  and  the  soiled  and  crumpled  envelope  bore  the  London  "post- 
mark. May  opened  it,  and  the  contents  were  still  more  strange  than 
its  outward  aspect.     It  ran  thus  : — 

'^  Mapatht, — Are  yon  a  lover  of  justioe  ?  If  so,  is  this  just  ?  A  certain 
merchaoi  escaped  from  the  righteous  daims  of  his  creditors  with  the  help 
of  a  pistol  and  a  ballet.  His  daughter  is  now  rolling  in  wealth,  while  an 
honest  man  (one  among  the  many  ruined  by  him)  is  straggling  in  poverty^ 
his  wife  toiling,  and  his  children  starving. 

"  Madam,  yon  are  the  bankrupt's  daughter,  and  I  am 

"  The  Poor  Man's  Wife." 

When  May  had  read  this  letter,  she  rose,  without  a  word,  and 
pnt  it  into  her  husband's  hands.  There  was  a  burning  spot  on  each 
of  her  cheeks,  and  she  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  stand, 
for  she  knew  that  in  the  lines  she  had  glanced  over  something 
terrible  was  contained,  though  as  yet  she  could  realise  but  con. 
^iisediy  what  that  something  was.  Mr.  Devereux  seemed  to  com. 
prebend  more  fully  the  import  of  what  he  read,  for  his  brow  waa 
like  tliunder  as  he  handed  it  on  to  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
of  suppressed  anger — 

**  Are  these  statements  true  or  false  V* 

Mrs.  Evelyn's  face  became  ghastly  as  she  read ;  but  she  uttered 
not  a  word.  There  was  a  pause  of  terrible  silence ;  then  Mr.  Deve- 
reux  stood  up,  and  fixing  his  wrathful  eyes  on  the  shrinking  womaa, 
nid,  in  a  deep  voice  that  was  almost  a  whisper,  and  yet  seemed  to 
reverberate  through  the  room — 

"Mrs.  Evelyn,  you  have  deceived  me,  but' you  shall  never  do 
80  again.'^ 

Thesi  he  left  the  room,  and  the  great  hall  and  windows  of  the 
house  resounded  with  the  noise  of  the  massive  door,  as  he  cloEfed  it 
beavily  alter  him. 

Fer  some  time  after  he  was  gone,  neither  of  the  ladies  spoke. 
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May  saw  now  but  too  clearly  the  meaniag  of  tLe  fatal  letter,  nsA 
felt  that  the  fabric  of  her  happiness  had  been  shivered  at  a  btow; 
while  her  mother,  crushed  by  sorrow  and  self-reproach,  covered  ber 
face  with  her  hands,  and  did  not  even  look  at  her  daughter.  At 
length  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  almost  a  moan — 

"  My  child ! — my  child  !  forgive  me ! " 

"Oh!  mamma,  do  not  say  that!"  answered  May;  and  then, 
after  a*  moment's  silence,  she  continued,  "  But,  oh  !  why  did  yoa 
not  tell  him  everything  ?" 

•'May,"  said  her  mother,  with  a  look  of  d^p  tenderness,  "I 
sought  only  your  happiness.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  to  me 
like  tearing  out  my  own  heart  to  give  you  away  from  me  ?  But  I 
saw  that  your  heart  was  set  upon  him,  my  podr  darling,  and  I 
knew  how  proud  he  was.  Then  I  thought  that  I  should  be  o^y 
destroying  your  happiness  for  my  own  selfish  pleasure  ;  and  I  felt 
that  such  a  young  creatuTe*s  life  ought  liot  t6  be  blighted  because 
—because  that  dreadful  thing  happened  in  London,"  and  she  shui 
dered. 

'/*  Mamma,"' replied  May^  with  some  dignity,  "Gerald  is  not 
proud  t  he  only  hates  concealment.  And  how — ^how  could  you 
think  that  I  would  not  rather  he  never  married  me,  than  that  he 
chose  me  thinking  I  was  something  better  than  I  am  ?" 

'  *^  I  know  1  was  wrong — I  know  now  I  was  wrong,'*  sighed  ihe 
poor  mother.  Then,  after  a  little  while — '"  I  must  go  home  now, 
May,"  she  said,  rising,  and  going  towards  the  door. 

"  Not  to-night.  Mamma ;  surely  not  to-night,"  said  May, follow- 
ing her. 
';'  **  Yes,  now;  this  very  moment  1" 

She  went  to  her  room,  and  collected  the  few  necessary  things, 
which  one  of  the  men  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  carry  {(x 
her,  and  everything  else  May  was  to  send  to  her  next  day.  When 
siie  was  ready,  she  went  to  the  nursery,  where  her  little  grand- 
ckild  was  fast  asleep,  and  taking  him  from  his  cradle,  she  pressed 
him  passionately  to  her  heart,  and  covered  his  unconscious  feoe  witii 
kisses.  Then  turning  to  May,  who  with  tears  in  her  eyes  was 
standing  near,  she  whisperisd,  while  she  kfased  her,  "May,  dearest, 
otAy  say  you  forgive  me  ?" 

**  My  own  darling  mamma,"  Said  May ;  and  her  tears  were  now 
falling  plentifully ;  **  I  have  nothing  to  forgive — it  was  aUfotnie." 

And  thus  Mrs.  Evelyn  left  RockhaVen  House. 
'  That  evening  was  a  very  miserable  one  to  poor  May.  She  was 
(](uite  alone^  for  her  husband,  when  he  came  in,  shut  himsdlf  tip'  in 
l3ie  library*  to  she  had  unbroken  leisure  to  ponder  on  the  blow' 
that  had  fallen  on  her.  She  thought  that  she  had  found  a  happinestf' 
that  Was  to  endure  to*  the  parking  of  death,  and  she  saw  heJ^ 
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staadiBg  on  a  frail  platform  which  loviug  hands  had  raised,  bright 
but  uiistable,  to  lift  her  above  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  ;  and 
now  9he  felt  it  giving  way  under  her  feet,  and  saw  chasms  of  horror 
jarwning  on  every  side. 

"  He  never  can  care  for  me  again — ^he  will  never  love  me  more." 
She  kept  repeating  these  words  to  herself  mechanically,  as  forming 
the  main  substance  of  her  misery,  until  at  last  she  became  almost 
unoonacious  of  their  meaning,  and  they  formed  a  sort  of  sad  refrain 
in  her  mind,  containing,  oh  !  what  deep  sorrow  ! 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Devereux  came  down  to  breakfast  with 
a  brow  still  overcast,  azul  the  £9W  words  he  spoke  were  very  grave. 
Poor  little  May  read  in  his  face  and  manner  the  realisation  of  hor 
TfoiBt  fears.  '*He  has  given  me  up,"  she  thought— "he  cannot 
hdp  it ;  how  could  he  do  otherwise  V* 

At  kngth  he  was  gone,  and  all  May^s  self-command  gave  way ;, 
throwing  herself  into  a  comer  of  the  sofa,  and  hiding  her  face  from 
the  lightj  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  very  .bitter  tears. 

Perhaps  there  had  been  a  look  in  his  wife's  face  that  touched: 
him  as  he  went  away ;  perhaps  he  had  foi^gotten  something  ;  but  at 
all  events  the  door  opened  again,  and  Mr.  Devereux  walked  in.  He 
came  up  softly  to  the  weeping  girl,  and  lifting  her  face  gently 
towards  him,  he  kissed  it,  and  said,  ^'  My  darling,  I  am  not  an^ry 
with  you.  Nothing  shall  ever  copie  between  us,"  with  many  more 
woids  very  sweet  and  soothing  to  May's  troubled  heart  But  before 
he  went  out  for  the  day,  he  said,  and  his  faice  lost  all  its  tendemess,< 
and  gloomed  over  with  sudden  darkness  as  he  spoke ;  "\>ut  remem- 
ber. May,  Mrs.  Evelyn  never  enters  my  doors  again !" 

May  instiQctively  accepted  this  decree  of  her  husband  as  final 
aod  irrevexsible,  and  nev^  remonstrated  against  it  by  woxd  or  deed. 
It  would  have  been  in  vain,  for  Mr.  Devereux,  though  a  man  of 
tender  heart,  was  one  of  very  stem  determination ;  and  his  anger 
once  thoroughly  roused  Qustly  roused,  as  he  himself  thought),  did 
not  evaporate,  but  crystaUised  into  an  unchangeable  resolution  that 
became  part  of  his  nature,  and  of  which  he  was  quite  unconscious 
as  of  anything  wrong.  Indeed,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  real 
anger  is  entirely  dissipated  in  the  hot  steam  of  sudden  pasgion,  for 
it  generally  leaves  behind  a  deposit  of  bad  feeling,  that  goes  to 
strengthen  the  evil  forces  of  our  nature.  Mr.  Devereux's  ancestral 
pride  was  one  of  the  main  foundations  of  his  character ;  and  in 
spite  of  his  love  for  May,  it  was  deeply  mortified  by  the  discovery 
that  he  had  allied  himself  to  a  disgraced  family.  He  repeated  to 
liiinaelf  until  he  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  it,  that  it  was  only 
the  wa^t  of  straightforward  dealing  that  he  resented,  and  that  he 
would  have  married  May  let  her  fa^er  be  what  he  might ;  and  so 
^  doubt  he  would,  if  he  had  only  learned  the  £ax;t  when  his  heart 
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bad  already  committed  him ;  but  he  was  £ar  toe  hauf^ty  in  hn 
firide  of  birth  ever  to  haye  allowed  himfiolf  to  &I1  in  love  with  a 
girl,  knowing  that  theare  was  snch  a  deep  stobi  on  her  £uher*B 
name. 

The  day  after  llrs.  Evelyn  left  her  son-in-law^s  loef,  it  was 
known  all  over  Bockhaven  that  something  had  gone  wnmg  at  the 
House ;  but  the  fact  of  the  quarrel  was  all  that  the  most  untiring 
gossips  could  discover,  while  the  cause  of  it  remaiafld  a  mystery  to 
their  closest  scrutiny.  After  considerable  deliberationy  they  wern 
satisfied  to  accept  an  explanation  manufactured  and  supplied  by 
themselves,  which  was  that  Mr.  Devereux,  being  a  fina,  high. 
spirited  young  man,  could  not  stand  the  interference  of  a  mother-in- 
law ;  that  he  had  boldly  asserted  his  right  to  be  master  in  his  own 
house,  and  that  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  thereupon  departed  in  hi^ 
indignation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  sympathy  of  the  village 
was  with  the  young  champion  of  oppressed  sons-in-law,  while  Mrs. 
Evelyn*s  arrogant  and  high-handed  conduct  was  visited  with  the 
severest  condemnation  by  rural  public  opini<m. 

As  soon  as  the  misery  of  this  first  Inreal:  in  her  happy  life  lost 
some  of  its  keenness,  another  subject  began  to  press  upon  May's 
mind.  Inexperienced  in  the  world's  ways,  and  ignorant  of  its  code 
ef  laws,  as  she  knew  herself  to  be,  she  yet  had  no  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion  on  one  point :  this  was,  that  the  payment  of  hsr  £Ekther*s  debts, 
to  the  last  penny  of  the  money  in  her  own  power,  was  for  her  a 
sacred  obligation,  which  no  other  consideration  ooold  imterfeie  with. 
Nevertheless  she  thought  long  and  painfiilly  of  the  aacr^oe  it 
entailed  upon  her  husband  ;  and  it  was  only  after  days  of  mental 
conflict  and  bitter  tears,  but  still  unswerving  purpose,  that  she 
could  brii^  herself  to  approadi  the  subject.  When  she  did  se^  ihs 
found,  to  ber  great  relief,  that  Mr.  Devereux  took  precisatj  htf 
view  of  the  matter,  and  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Waid,  tb»  vsj 
evening  of  the  disclosure,  to  which  he  expected  an  answer  in  a  ftv 
days,  demanding  full  particulars  q{  the  late  Mr.  Evelyn's  debta 

'*  I  suppose  my  uncle's  lega^  will  be  more  than  enou^  to  pej 
them  V*  said  May,  when  her  husband  told  her  whai  he  had  done. 

'*  If  I  had  to  mortgage  my  estate,  they  shovdd  all  he  deaxtd  off 
— every  penny  of  them  I"  replied  Mr.  Devereux. 

May  felt  very  grateful,  but  said  nothing,  for  the  whole  sn^jeei 
pained  and  embarrassed  her  inexpressibly ;  and,  besides,  she  sav 
that  her  husband's  face  wore  ooe  of  the  stem  looks  that  die  hsd 
learned  to  know  within  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Ward's  answer,  when  it  arrived,  conveyed  the  infonoatioii 
that  Mr.  Evelyn's  unpaid  debts  amounted  to  about  twenty  ftoosaad 
pounds,  and  that  a  schedule  of  them  should  be  fuimiahed  to  Jb* 
Devereux  as  soon  as  the  necessary  information  oould  be  prosoi^ 
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Some  of  the  creditors  were  known  to  be  in  very  poor  circumstanoes ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Ward's  subsequent  inquiries,  he  failed 
to  trace  the  anonyiaous  letter  received  by  Mrs.  Devereux  to  any 
individual  source ;  and  after  a  time  the  subject  was  forgotten,  and 
the  unknown  writer  reaped  successfully  the  fruits  of  an  act  that 
was,  no  doubt,  prompted  by  extreme  necessity. 
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A  SUMMEK  WALK 

There  are  myriad  spots  in  feiir  England  most  dear  to  the  lover 
of  nature,  each  having  its  })eculiar  attraction  to  the  spirit  of  the 
spectator,  and  gladdening  the  soul  of  the  poet  or  the  artist  with 
beauty  as  tender  or  majestic  as  can  be  foimd  in  most  parts  of 
this  globe.  But,  of  all  beloved  haunts,  commend  me  to  Ifcat 
which  can  be  furnished  by  no  other  country  on  earth — ^the  real, 
dear,  genuine,  old-fashioned  English  lane^  irith  its  banks  cf 
flowers,  its  little  rippling  streamlets,  its  shady  hedgerows;  its 
feathered  trees,  with  their  gnarled  roots  thrusting  theta&elves  <)Qi 
of  the  bank  in  strange  knotty  pontortions,  and  occasionally  making 
their  appearance  in  the  centre  of  the  foptpath,  as  if  for  the  express 
purpose  of  flinging  the  heedless  passenger  on  his  nose ;  its  charmit^ 
freedom  fix)m  any  kind  of  regularity,  its  pleasant  hum  of  btisy 
insect  wings,  and  its  cheerful  twitter  of  little  birds.  The  woodbine 
flings  its  graceful  masses  of  twining  foliage  and  fragifant  flowets 
over  the  hedgerows,  and  the  odorous  white  blossoms  of  Hhe  wild 
clematis  add  their  bright  petals  to  vivify  the  scene.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  ttis  plant  is  called  the  traveller's  joy,  because  it  is 
supposed  only  to  grow  on  the  grounds  of  an  honest  rban,  and  to 
wither  straightway  if  he  should  fall  into  evil  courses.  Travdlov, 
therefore,  who  come  upon  this  flower  may  rejoice  in  their  sedttrity, 
and  place  reliance  on  the  owner  of  the  sofl  they  tread. 

Not  in  every  part  of  England  will  you  find  the  true,  tineophis- 
ticated  lane, — ^but  there  is  no  other  country  where  you  vHll  find  iU 
semblance.  Some  years  since,  a  well-known  American  aUthoreBs 
paid  her  first  visit  to  England,  and  was  greatly  charmed'  by  the 
elucidation  of  a  mystery  yAdcii  had  long  puzzled  her  while  readii^ 
descriptions  of  English  country  life.  Not  until  she  had  with  her 
own  eyes  seen  a  genuine  country  lane  could  she  understand  Ix)w 
children  could  push  themselves  through  the  hedge  after  flow«is,  and 
so  tumble  into  the  ditch.  Our  painters  have  long  discovel^d  the 
value  of  lane  scenery,  and  our  truest  poets  have  not  been  behmcU 
hitnd  in  painting  with  glowing  words  these  uniquely  lovely  sceties  cf - 
their  native  land. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  exquisitely  delicate  tintings  of  the 
early  leaves  have  passed  away,  and  given  place  to  a  A&A  luxuriance 
of  foliage,  sobered  here  and  there  by  the  dark  stalks  of  last  y^r^ 
yegetation,  which  underiie  the  light  summer  vestdut^,  and '  kre 
wonderfully  e£fbctive  in  toning  down  the  dappled  gi^eenage  ^  tte 
living  leaves.  To  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  ^  ttHAj 
beauties  of  unrestrained  nature,  the  English  lane  i^  t&f  dttor; 
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bat  to  the  field  naturalist  it  derives  an  additional  charm  from  the 
▼aiied  forms  of  life  which  swarm  within  its  precincts.  Every  leaf 
is  covered  with  a  very  world  of  mixuitabeing^;  each  bud  and  fiower 
attracts  thousands  of  happy  and  sportive  e^st^nces  within  the  sphere 
of  ii$  potent  though  invisible  perfume ; ,  and  every  plant  is  to 
oreatures  innumerable,  a  cradle,  a  nursery,  a  banquet,  and  a  home. 
The  air  is  filled  with  the  naerry  buzzing  of  insect  wings,  that  glitter 
bx  the  sunbeams  ;  the  water  teems  with  strange  and  weird.like 
forms ;  and  even  the  apparently  duU  earth  below  the  feet  contains 
within  in  it&  bosom  beings  as  wonderfully  mysterious  in  their 
structure  and  functions,  though  seldom^  to  o.iu:  eyes,  so  lovely,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  air.  While  we  walk  slowly  through  our  country 
lane,  let  us  pay  a  little  attention  to  a  few  of  the  living  hosts  that  are 
sure  to  cross  our  path. 

There  goes  a  great  humble-bee,  blundering  along  the  flower-clad 
bank,  with,  its  steady,  continuous  drone,  occasionally  broken  by  a 
shaxp,  congratulatory  buzz,  as  it  alights  on  some  untouched  flower, 
and  proceeds  to  rifle  it  of  its  sweet  treasures.  That  is  a  maternal 
bee,  hfurd  at  work,  as  usual,  gathering  stores  for  her  home,  but 
taking  very  good  care  to  give  no  intimation  respecting  her  address. 

The  wiles  of  tbesoi  insects  are  really  astonishing.  To  find  a 
httmble.bee*6  nest  is  a  common  event  enough;  but  to  track  the 
insect  to  her  home  is  no  such  easy  nuitter.  She  soon  finds  out 
that  she  is  being  watdied,  and  tries  to  mislead  her  pursuer  by 
artifieoB  that  would  do  credit  to  the  cunniogest  &x  that  ever  baffled 
a  pack  of  hounds.  She  first  tries  to  elude  observation  altogether, 
flies  shfljply  to  a  little  distance,  settles  on  a  plant,  drops  to  the 
ground  thrcmgh  the  leaves,  and  either  endeavours  to  lie  hidden  until 
the  wfisnj  hsifi  left  the  spot,  or  to  crawl  quietly  away  under  the 
shelter  of  the  foliage.  It  needs  a  practised  ey6  to  find  the  crafty 
insect  as  she  crouches  to  the  ground ;  and  the  best  way  is  to  rustle 
the  herbage  with  a  stick,  and  frighten  her  out  of  her  hiding-place. 

Off  she  goes  in  a  great  fume,  humming  and  buzzing  like  a 
dcoen  bees,  but  never  in  the  direction  of  her  nest.  Follow  her  up, 
andf  finding  tibat  she  cannot  escape,  she  will  change  her  tactics. 
She  then  triee  to  delude  her  pursue  into  the  notion  that  her  nest  is 
dose  at  hand,  and  exhibits  a  vast  amount  of  spurious  anxiety  about 
some  little  hole  in  the  ground,  about  which  she  makes  a  great  tur- 
xnoil--^-crawling  in,  backing  out,  fluttering  all  round  it,  and  making 
as  great  a  fuss  as  if  all  her  parental  affections  and  household  cares  ^ 
^?ere  centred  hi  that  little  empty  hole. 

Tben«  pa'hafps,  she  will  pretend  that  she  has  not  yet  made  her 
nost^  and  traverses  the  bank  backward  and  fprward,  as  if  ^e  were 
BedujEig  for  a  suitable  locality,  peering  into  every  little  crevice, 
scraftchii^  out  a  little  soil  here  and  tbere^  and  sometimes  sitting 
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quietly  down  for  some  moments,  as  if  quite  fatigued.  Turn  your 
back  for  a  moment,  and  Madam  Drumbledore  has  vanished  from 
the  scene — slipped  off  quietly  to  her  home,  in  her  own  roundabout 
fashion. 

Perhaps,  at  another  part  of  the  lane,  but  6ertainly  not  within 
some  distance  from  the  spot  where  she  was  seen,  the  nest  may  be 
found — a  mere  insignificant  hole*in  the  bank,  guarded,  in  all  proba. 
bility,  by  the  roots  of  the  neighbouring  trees  or  bushes.  Originally 
it  was  the  home  of  a  country  mouse,  deserted  by  the  excavator,  and 
squatted  upon  by  the  humble.bee.  The  inhabitants  may  be  seen 
passing  in  and  out  at  rather  long  intervals;  and  if  the  ear  he 
applied  to  the  aperture,  a  subdued  kind  of  humming  and  buzzing  is 
heard  in  the  interior.  There  is  no  danger  in  this  process,  perflous 
though  it  may  sound ;  for  the  big,  heavy  Drumbledore  is  among 
bees  what  the  Newfoundland  is  among  dogs,  and  seldom  makes  use 
of  the  formidable  weapon  with  which  Providence  has  armed  her, 
except  on  the  principle  of  "defence,  not  defiance."  Many  nests 
have  I  watched,  and  many  have  I  opened,  and  never  yet  was  stung 
by  the  humble-bee  for  my  intrusion. 

Dismissing,  therefore,  the  fear  of  stings — ^for  even  if  irritated,  a 
humble-bee  is  so  slow  of  wing  that  it  cannot  make  the  tiger-hke 
charge  of  the  wasp  or  the  hornet,  and  can  easily  be  captured  or 
avoided:  get  out  the  long  and  strong-bladed  knife  (which  every 
observer  ought  to  have  in  his  pocket,  together  with  string,  a  well- 
stocked  pincushion,  a  supply  of  boxes,  and  a  bottle  half  fuH  of 
proof  spirits  of  wine),  and  lay  open  the  interior  economy  of  the  nest 

The  spot  in  which  the  combs,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  are 
placed,  is  always  enlarged  into  a  rudely  globular  apartment,  in 
which  are  found  a  number  of  egg-shaped  cells — ^not  waxen  and 
brittle,  like  those  of  the  hive  bee,  but  brown  in  colour,  and  toagb, 
soft,  and  of  a  leathery  consistence.  Neither  are  they  arranged  in  a 
regular  series,  like  the  cells  of  the  honey-bee,  wasp,  or  hornet,  bat 
are  jumbled  together  without  any  apparent  order,  compacted  into 
masses,  and  adhering  to  each  other  with  tolerable  firmness.  Some 
of  them  contain  honey  of  the  most  fragrant  character.  Beatler, 
beware  that  honeyi  or  prepare  for  a  headache  and  a  giddiness  fer 
the  next  six  or  seven  hours.  Why  the  honey  should  have  this 
effect,  or  whether  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  upon  all  persons,  I 
cannot  say.  I  know,  however,  that  in  my  own  case,  and  in  tiiat  of 
many  others  who  have  also  had  practical  experience  of  this  wild 
honey,  the  results  have  been  almost  identical.  The  remaining  cells 
contain  young  humble-bees  in  every  stage  of  their  existence. 

Interesting  though  the  subject  may  be,  I  cannot,  within  this 
limited  space,  pursue  it  much  further,  although  I  should  gready 
like  to  say  something  of  the  economy  of  the  sylvan  home,  and  the 
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wondnyosly  modified  stracture  of  its  inmates,  as  thej  pass  throagh 
tbeir  several  phases  of  existence.  Let  me,  however,  very  earnestly 
commend  the  humble-bee  as  an  admirable  subject  for  those  who 
desire  to  study  this  portion  of  natural  history  for  themselves.  The 
creatures  are  of  large  size,  easily  obtained ;  and  in  a  single  nest 
examples  may  be  found  of  the  various  states  of  this  bee,  firom  the 
little  white  grub  to  the  perfect  insect  of  either  sex. 

One  curious  story  must  yet  be  told  of  this  subterranean  home. 
Within  the  nest  there  are  sometimes  found  a  few  white  grubs, 
clearly  not  those  of  the  humble-bee,  as  they  are  larger,  straighter, 
and  have  a  row  of  spikes  set  around  the  larger  end.  If  you  manage 
to  remove  the  nest  and  put  it  into  a  box,  so  as  to  keep  its  inmates 
prisoners,  the  mystery  will  be  solved,  in  time,  by  the  appearance  of 
same  flies  exceedingly  resembling  the  humble-bee,  but  belonging  to 
a  different  order  of  insects — ^having  only  two  wings  instead  of  four. 
This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  hovering  flies,  scientifically  termed  a 
Voluoella,  the  young  of  which  finds  its  food  within  the  nests  of 
these  bees.  The  humble-bees  are  quite  aware  of  the  injury  to  their 
community  which  results  finom  the  voluoella,  and  are  extremely 
vigilant  in  their  watch  to  prevent  its  intrusion.  But  the  intruder  is 
80  like  the  insect  into  whose  house  it  hopes  to  make  its  way,  that 
the  two  can  hardly  be  discerned  from  each  other  at  a  little  distanee ; 
and  so  the  volucella  contrives  to  take  advantage  of  an  unguarded 
moment,  slips  by  the  sentries,  and  deposits  her  eggs.  Having  once 
succeeded  in  performing  this  feat,  she  cares  no  longer  for  her  own 
safely,  bat  walks  boldly  out  of  the  nest,  as  if  she  had  a  perfect 
right  of  passage.  I  have  sometimes  tak^i  four  or  five  of  these 
grabs  out  of  a  single  nest. 

A  near  relation  of  this  dipterous  Paul  Pry  may  often  be  found 
about  the  blackberries  while  they  are  in  blossom.  It  is  remarkable 
for  llie  curkHU  fact  that  the  basal  half  of  its  abdomen  is  so  transit 
psraat  as  to  permit  the  colour  of  the  leaves  or  petals  to  be  seea 
through  it.  One  of  these  Aids,  now  before  me,  is  so  extremely  trana* 
parent,  that  when  I  place  it  on  the  paper  on  which  I  am  writing, 
the  ink-marks  can  be  seen  through  its  substance,  though  not  so 
clearly  as  to  be  readable,  owing  piobably  to  the  convexity  of  the  ab. 
domen.  There  are  several  British  flies  whose  bodies  are  only  sQmi. 
opaque,  but  there  is  none  that  can  compare  with  the  present 
exampk  in  the  almost  crystalline  pellucidity  of  its  structure.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  peculiarity,  it  is  called  V0lucMa  tranalucens. 

A  few  paragraphs  are  now  due  to  those  much^dieaded  insects, 
the  waepft  and  the  honiet,  both  of  which  may  be  £Mind  wition  the 
compass  of  our  English  lane. 

Dtere  are  several  kinds  of  British  wasps,  all  i^ery  mwii  alike 
in  general  appeiarance,  but  recognisable  to  llie  mtomological  eyebj 
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sundry  slight,  but  legible  marks.  Some  oi  these  insects  suspend 
their  nests  from  trees,  but  the  commonest  species  £q11ow  the  example 
of  the  humble-bee,  and  choose  a  subterranean  abode.  Suppose  now 
that  we  lay  siege  to  a  wasp*B  nest,  as  we  have  latterly  done  to. that 
of  the  humble-bee.  Seware  of  stings  here,  for  there  is  no  creature  more 
irritable  than  your  wasp,  and  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  go  within 
hailing  distance  of  a  large  nest.  Even  the  exterior  of  their  habita- 
tion presents  a  very  different  aspect  to  that  of  the  humble-bee* 

It  is  a  busy  scene.  Around  the  entrance  are  crowding  hundreds 
of  yellow  and  black  striped  armed  warriors,  like  the  Pontifical  guard 
on  a  small  scale-^aome  leaving  the  nest,  and  others  hovering  around 
for  a  few  moments  before  entering,  as  if  to  inquire  if  all  is  welL 
You  need  not  listen  at  the  door  of  the  establislnnent,  for  the  hum- 
ming  buzz  is  quit  audible,  and  the  waspish  temper  is  proverbiaL  I 
saw  one  nest,  whose  inhabitants  used  to  worry  passengers  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  even  attacked  horses,  and  stung  one  jxKir  animal  so 
severely,  that  it  died  from  the  effects  of  its  many,  wounds.  Some- 
times a  poor  field-mouse,  overtaken  by  a  storm,  runs  into  the 
apparently  empty  hole  for  shelter,  but  soon  comes  running  out 
again,  so  covered  with  wasps,  that  it  looks  like  a  yellow  ball  as  it 
rolls  down  the  bank  beset  with  its  angry  foes.  One  of  my  friends, 
who  saw  a  mouse  thus  assailed,  calculated  that  from  twenty  to  thirty 
wasps  were  at  one  time  on  the  unfortunate  mouse. 

The  nest  of  the  wasp  ought  to  be  very  carefully  removed,  so  tbat 
its  structure  may  be  studied.  If  the  nests  of  the  hive-bee»  the 
humble-bee,  and  the  wasp  be  compared,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
made  after  three  different  fashions. 

The  combs  of  the  hive-bee  are,  as  is  well-known,  made  of  wax, 
secreted  in  certain  little  pockets  situate  in  the  abdomen.  The  edges 
of  the  cells  are  strengthened  witih  a  kind  of  cement  obtained  fiom 
vanous  trees,  and  their  shape  is  that  of  hexagonal  or  six-sided  tubes, 
set  doeely  against  each  other,  and  practically  carrying  out  the  inter, 
esting  problem  of  giving  the  largest  amount  of  space  with  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  material  and  labour.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cells  of  the  humble-bee  are  oval,  and  without  any  attempt  at 
regular  arrangement.  The  walls  of  the  cell  are  tough  and  leathery; 
axA  when  subjected  to  the  microscope,  their  structure  is  resolvable 
into  a  number  of  regular  silken  fibres,  crossing  each  other  in  a  kind 
of  meshless  network,  and  agglutinated  together  by  some  other  sub- 
stance. But  the  cell  of  the  wasp  is  of  a  different  character  from 
both,  and  is  composed  of  different  substances; 

The  wasp  makes  his  nest  of  veritable  paper — not  quite  so  white 
or  80  fine  as  that  employed  in  the  printing  of  Thb  London,  bat 
paper  nevertheless,  and  made  of  vegetable  fibre,  torn  to  shreds,  pul- 
ped in  watery  and  then  spread  into  sheets  and  dried.    Anyone  may 
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see  lihe  insect  hard  at  work  at  its  natural  paper-mfll.  Qo  to  any  old 
post  or  decaying  tree,  and  there  may  be  seen  the  waepe  in  full  energy, 
employed  most  zealously  upon  their  work.  Look  at  them  closely— 
fortiiey  will  allow  themselves  to  be  watched  while  thus  occupied^— 
and  you  will  soon  see  the  process  in  its  earliest  stages.  With  its 
strong  jaws  the  wasp,  bites  away  fibre  after  fibre  of  the  decaying 
wood,  and  continues  to  selefct  a  sufficient  number  to  make  up  into  a 
little  bundle.  It  is  very  &8tidious  about  the  quality  of  the  fibres,  cind 
rejects  almost  as  manjr  as  it  retains.  When  it  has  obtained  a  «Uffi. 
cient  load,  it  begins  to  ohamp  and  gnawthe  fibres  very  diligently,' 
moistening  them  at  the  same  time  with  a  dmp  of  fluid,  and  being' 
evidently  absorbed  in  its  work.  Off  it  flies  to  its  nest ;  but  as  we 
cannot  see  it  there,  we  must  take  up  a  bit  of  wasp  comb  and  disx 
cover  how  it  builds  up  the  cells. 

Oil  examination,  we  find  that  the  walls  of  eadi  cell  are  composed 
of  this  woody  pulp,  laid  in  regulsir  strata,  which  are  easily  percep- 
tible ty  the  aid  of  a  pocket  magnifier.  The  walls  are  very  flimsy, 
and  cannot  hold  liquid ;  but  as  the  English  wftsps  make  txo  honey; 
and  sknre  no  food,  this  is  of  no  consequence.  The  combs  are 
arranged  in  regular  layers,  one  above  the  other,  each  layer 
having  all  the  open  ends  of  the  cells  downward,  and  the  closed  ends 
forming  a  floor  on  whidi  the  insects  can  walk  while  traversing  the^ 
space  between  the  combs  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  young  grubsi; 
Each  layer  is  supported  by  a  number  of  little  pillars,  about  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  length,  made  of  the  same  papier  mocA/substance  as  the 
cells;  v«ry  much  more  solid  and  compact ;  and  here  and  there  a  pillar' 
is  made  very  thick  where  the  comb  requires  to  be  strengthened* 
On  examination,  most  of  the  cells  will  be  found  to  be  inhabited  by 
white  grubs,  in  every  stage  of  growth.  Many  of  the  cells  wiU  be 
covered  with  white,  silken  convex  roofs,  through  which  the  black 
eyes  of  the  future  wasps  often  appear.  The  cells  are  not  quite 
parallel  with  each  other,  but  radiate  slightly  from  the  centre  of  each 
comb  towards  the  circumference.  The  whole  nest,  containing  some 
six  or  seven  layers  of  comb,  is  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  outer  case, 
composed  of  the  same  paper-like  substance  as  the  cells,  but  of  a 
much  coarser  consistence,  and  laid  on  in  large  loose  flakes,  in  which 
the  seMcircular  sweep  of  the  wasp's  head  leaves  its  marks. 

I  have  seen  a  very  curious  little  wasp's  nest  taken  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Balaclava,  during  the  Crimean  war.  All  tiie 
stray  wood  was  picked  up  and  used  for  fuel,  so  that  the  wasps  were 
deprived  of  their  ordinary  material.  They  soon,  however,  found 
a  smfple  substitute,  and  made  their  nests  of  the  blue  and  white 
cartrid]g0.paper  that  is  strewn  in  such  quantities  on  a  battle-field. 

The  %asp,  although  it  makes  no  honey,  is  Tery  fond  of  eating  it, 
ahdlralwttys  allured  towards  any  sweet  substances  with  the  same 
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mjTBtonoiis  fiirce  which  atoacta  the  schoolboy  to  the  toffe^sky,  cr 
the  iafuBUb  to  tha  sttgur-basin.  Bipe  fruits  are  a  great  banquet  to 
this  xxutfauder,  who  {Mcefers  the  peachea,  |dumSy  and  aprioote  to  mj 
other  diet,  .aad  always  chooses  the  judest  and  best^vonied  upon 
the  trees.  But  it  is  camivorous  abo»  and  is  a  sad  eaemy  to  flisBy 
to  whom  it  is  as  deadly  a  foe  as  a  winged  fq^ider  would  be.  Bet 
here  a  poetical  justice  often  overtakes  the  spoiler ;  for  the  homely 
shaped  liked  himself,  hut  just  as  much  b^ger,  stoOBger,  and  fiover 
as  a  tiger  excels  a  leopard  in  these  qualities,  is  particularly  &ad  of 
waqis,  and  may  be  seen  prowling  about  their  haunts,  sweeping 
upon  them  with  a  rush  like  that  oi  the  falcon,  and  cairying  them  off 
with  ease,  dei^ite  their  wings  and  stings.  It  is  rather  carious  that 
the  hornet  will  not  eat  the  head  or  the  abdomen  of  the  wa^  bat 
shears  them  off  with  its  strong  jaws,  bites  off  the  wings  and  legs, 
and  then  crunches  up  the  remaiisler,  just  as  we  eat  a  radish.  Seme, 
times  the  hornet  flies  to  a  branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree  with  the 
poor  wasp  in  his  jaws,  and  thera  slinging  himself  by  one  fiiot  he 
employs  the  remaining  limbs  in  bedding  aod  arranging  his  victim  to 
his  satisfaction. 

Here  comes  wfairri^  along,  ridi  in  fladiing  green  and  glittering 
wings,  the  great  dragoa.fly,  acknowledged  tyrant  of  the  air.  Be 
is  arrowy^swifib  of  wing,  and  there  are  few  insects  that  can  escape 
him.  He  cares  little  for  birds,  the  general  enemies  c^  the  inflect 
tribe,  ior  even  the  swift  or  the  swallow  cannot  catch  him,  unleas 
they  come  upon  him  unawares.  See,  how  he  darts  here  and  there, 
sometimes  baddng,  by  suddenly  reversing  the  action  of  his  wii^ 
with  a  sound  Uke  the  ruffling  of  a  small  silken  flag,  and  ever  and 
anon  pouncing  upon  some  unfortunate  insect  as  it  flies  along.  Not 
even  the  broad-winged  butterfly,  with  its  erratic  flight,  can  escape 
this  dragon  insect,  although  it  gives  him  a  ha^  chasa  I  have  tarn 
the  poor  butterfly  dodge  about  like  a  startled  snipe  or  a  coursed 
hare,  in  hope  of  escaping  its  t^rible  enemy ;  |but  all  in  vaia 
After  two  or  three  turns,  the  dragon-fly  succeeded  in  doeing  with 
its  prey,  and  bcsre  it  unresistingly  through  the  air.  As  he  flew  ^Qg, 
win^  after  wing  of  the  butterfly  dn^ped  from  his  mouth,  and 
fluttered  slowly  through  the  air.  For  the  dragon-fly  was  hui^ry, 
and  was  making  the  most  cf  his  time  by  devouring  one  victim  whilft 
looking  out  fcHT  another. 

If  you  want  to  observe  him  nearer,  you  can  do  so  easily  esongh. 
Wait  until  be  flies  in  your  direction,  and  meet  him  with  a  finn 
sweep  of  tiie  net.  Down  with  the  net  on  the  ground,  and  aaias  the 
fijeroe  creature,  for  he  is  biting  hk  way  through  the  gauae  at  & 
wonderful  rate. 

Take  him  out  by  his  wings,  and  don't  be  afraid ;  for  he  cannot 
'^,  though  he  is  populaily  called  ^^  horse^stii^Qr"  by  the 
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Turn  him  on  his  back,  and  see  how  quickly  and  deeply  he  breathes, 
and  how  wonderfully  the  body  is  formed  to  permit  of  respiration. 
Pray  do  not  think  he  is  frightened.  Not  in  the  least ;  and  we  will 
prove  it.  Under  the  influence  of  terror,  no  creature  will  eat.  But 
just  take  that  fly  out  of  the  spider's  web,  and  hold  it  to  our 
dragon's  mouth !  See  I  he  crunches  it  up  in  a  moment ;  his  mouth 
opens  four  ways  at  onoe ;  two  pair  of  jaws  and  one  pair  of  homy 
lips  close  on  ihe  fly  and  he  is  gone,  with  a  snap  and  a  bite,  like  a 
mutton-chop  down  a  Newfoundland  dog's  throat.  Then  you  may 
give  him  the  spider,  and  he  will  eat  that  too.  He  is  very  fond  of 
spiders ;  and  from  certain  observations,  not  yet  published,  I  have  a 
notion  that  spiders  are  almost  necessary  to  these  creatures,  under 
eertain  circumstances.  Try  him  with  a  beetle.  Down  it  goes, 
but  not  so  rapidly,  the  hard  wing-cases  having  to  be  removed — 
which  is  done  very  adroitly,  and  without  pause.  Will  he  eat  a 
wasp !  Certainly  he  will ;  and  though  I  never  tried  him  with  a 
hornet,  they  being  unchancy  insects  to  hold  while  one  hand  is 
otherwise  engaged,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  hornet  would 
soon  disappear  into  the  same  receptacle  with  the  other  insects.  Toa 
may  go  on  catching  insects  for  him  as  long  as  you  like,  and  he  will 
go  on  eating  them,  having  no  apparent  limit  to  capacity.  I  onoe 
gave  a  dragon-fly  thirty.seven  large  flies  and  four  long-legged 
spiders,  and  only  ceased  because  I  was  tired  of  catching  before  he 
was  tired  of  eating. 

Having  admipad  him  sufiieiently,  let  him  go.  Off  he  darts  to 
a  branch,  sits  down  for  a  moment,  shakes  his  wmgs,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  tiiat  they  are  fit  for  service,  and  then  flashes  off,  as  cruel  and 
asyoradous  as  if  he  had  been  fasting  for  a  week.  He  does  not  spend 
all  his  time  after  this  &8hion,  though  he  was  always  a  predacious 
creature.  His  first  few  years  were  passed  in  the  water,  where  he 
lurked  under  the  banks,  and  chased  the  aquatic  insects  as  fiercely 
as,  wh^i  he  got  his  wings,  he  pursued  the  inhabitants  of  air.  Li 
&ct,  the  only  change  in  him  is  that  he  was  first  a  crocodile  and  then 
a  dragon. 

What  beautiful  butterflies,  too,  flit  through  our  lane,  varying 
with  the  time  of  day  and  the  season  of  the  year !  There  is  the 
magnificent  peacock  butterfly,  with  its  glorious  ''  eyes  "  upon  the 
wings,  like  the  spots  on  a  peacock's  train ;  the  atalantay  oc  scarlet 
admiral,  with  its  black  wings,  edged  with  azure,  and  crossed  with  a 
broad  scarlet  band ;  and  possibly  even  the  white  admiral,  the  de« 
gant  Camilla,  may  come  flying  idong  with  that  easy  sweep  of  wing 
and  that  exceeding  grace  of  movement  which  have  earned  for  this 
insect  the  name  of  her  who  could  drim  over  the  waves  widiout 
sinking,  or  over  the  ears  of  com  without  bending  their  heads.  Let 
^  catch  the  peacock,  just  to  look  at  the  under-surftuM  of  the  ejm. 
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What  a  singular  change!  Instead  of  the  varied  colours  ivhich 
bedeck  the  upper  surface,  the  whole  of  the  under  wing  is  deep 
brownish  black,  mottled  and  streaked  by  darker  hues.  Why  is 
this?  For  a  very  sufficient  reason,  t.  e.^  to  prevent  the  brilliant 
insect  from  being  betrayed  by  its  bright  plumage.  If  alarmed,  it 
instantly  flies  to  some  dark  object,  such  as  a  tree-trunk,  closes  its 
wings  over  its  back,  so  that  merely  the  dark  imder-surface  is  visible, 
and  looks  just  like  a  dead  leaf,  or  a  strip  of  loose  bark.  When  it 
was  a  caterpillar  this  was  a  curious  creature,  actually  living  on  the 
stinging.nettle,  and  being  itself  covered  with  an  array  of  handspikes 
curious  to  behold.  I  have  had  hundreds  of  them  and  other  butter- 
flies from  their  earliest  stages,  and  always  foimd  it  to  be  the  surest 
way  of  obtaining  perfect  specimens.  Only,  they  must  be  liberally 
supplied  with  fresh  food,  or,  when  they  emerge  from  the  chrysalis, 
they  are  small  and  stunted. 

Euphrosyne  shakes  her  dappled  wings  from  yonder  thistle-top, 
the  light  sparkling  from  her  silver-jewelled  plumes,  as  she  gentlj 
waves  them  in  the  sunbeams  ;  over  the  grass-tops  flits  the  exquisite 
Azure  Blue,  looking  like  a  little  bit  of  sky,  bedropped  with  stars, 
that  has  come  down  on  earth  to  gladden  our  eyes  with  its  delicate 
beauty;  and  the  bright  Copperwing  glides  before  us  in  glowing 
refulgence,  as  if  its  wings  were  veritably  made  of  burnished  gold. 
Moths,  too,  are  not  wanting,  for  the  mottled  Currant  Moth  flutters 
in  and  out  of  the  hedge,  displaying  the  rich  cream  and  chesnut  of 
its  plumage.  The  Burnet  Molh  comes  uneasily  along  with  errant 
flight,  pausing  now  and  then  long  enough  to  show  its  green  velvet 
coat,  faced  and  trimmed  with  scatlet ;  and  the  swift  Hunmiing-bird 
Moth,  agile  as  its  feathered  prototype,  darts  through  the  branches, 
poises  itself  on  whirring  wings  before  a  flower,  plunges  its  long 
proboscis  into  the  nectary,  and  taking  some  sudden  alarm,  is  off 
like  a  lightning-flash. 

Then  there  are  the  common,  but  very  beautiful  tortoiseshell 
butterflies ;  the  Janira,  with  its  richr  mottled  brown  plumage,  and  a 
host  of  others.  If  I  could  only  be  allowed  a  whole  number  of  the 
**The  London  "  for  a  single  insect,  I  might  hope  to  do  partial 
justice  to  the  subject ;  but,  under  the  present  circumstances,  we 
can  only  take  a  casual  glance  at  each  creature.  White  butterflies, 
of  course,  are  flitting  about  everywhere.  These  may  be  destroyed 
mercilessly,  or  rather,  mercifully.  For,  pretty  and  hannless  as 
they  look,  and  as  they  indeed  are,  they  are  the  parents  of  those 
horrid  black,  yellow,  and  green  caterpillars  that  devastate  our  cab- 
bage-gardens,  and  injure  the  temper  of  a  hurried  cook.  I  say 
mercifully  killed — becaiCse  the  caterpillar  must  be  killed  before  we 
can  eat  the  plant ;  and  it  is  surely  more  merciful  to  kill  one  butter- 
fly  ttfan  some  sixty  or  seventy  of  its  future  offspring. 
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The  handsome  Scarlet  Hopper  comes  skipping  and  jumping  so 
activelj  about  the  leaves,  that  to  catch  it  is  nojeasy  matter.  This 
pretty  creature,  with  its  scarlet  and  black  clothing,  is  a  near  reku 
tive  of  the  insect  that  forms  the  '^  cuckoo  spit,"  so  destructive  to 
our  garden  plants. 

Let  us  go  a  little  fsurther  down  the  lane,  towards  that  patch  of 
bare,  sandy  ground,  and  find  out  something  about  those  bright  blue 
flies  that  are  dashing  about  it  so  vigorously.  See,  how  they  alight 
on  the  tawny  soil,  and  how  fast  they  run  over  its  surface  I  Now 
we  see  that  they  are  not  flies  at  all,  but  beetles,  albeit  they  take  to 
wing  as  readily,  and  are  as  active  on  the  wing,  as  the  blue-bottle 
flies,  which  they  so  closely  resemble  while  in  the  air.  Catch  one 
of  them  in  the  net  as  it  flies  along,  and  examine  it.  What  a  plea- 
sant  perfume  issues  irom  its  body!  Surely  it  must  have  beeti 
feeding  on  roses  and  verbenas.  No,  it  is  a  totally  carnivorous 
insect,  and  rapacious  to  boot,  and  the  agreeable  scent  is  part  of  the 
mystery  of  its  nature.  There  is  another  beetle,  very  much  larger, 
being  at  least  ten  times  its  size,  called  the  Musk-Beetle,  which 
possesses  a  powerful  rosy  perfume,  and,  curiously  enough,  is  coloured 
after  the  same  beautifal  fashion.  Our  little  lively  friend  is  called 
the  Tiger-Beetle ;  and  well  does  it  deserve  the  name,  for  a  winged 
tiger  would  not  be  more  destructive  among  beasts  than  is  the  Tiger 
beetle  among  insects.  What  enormous  projecting  eyes  it  has  ("  the 
better  to  see  you  with,  my  dear"),  and  what  long  and  powerful 
fangs  (**  the  better  to  eat  you  with**).  How  firmly  it  is  clad  in 
bright  and  shining  mail,  deep,  steely  blue  below,  and  green, 
bedropped  with  gold  and  crimson  above !  Just  look  at  its  wing-cases 
through  the  pocket-magnifier,  and,  see,  what  a  wondrously  magni- 
ficent creature  it  is  !  Solomon  was  not  robed  half  so  gloriously  as 
the  lilies,  nor  were  the  Nepaulese  princes  half  so  gorgeously  begem, 
med  as  this  little  beetle.  Take  it  home ;  put  it  under  the  inch- 
power  of  the  microscope,  concentrate  the  light  upon  it  with  the 
dazzling  radiance  of  our  little  tiger-beetle !  Fancy  a  few  square 
yards  of  golden  network  set  closely  with  emeralds,  sapphires,  and 
rubies  as  large  as  hazel  nuts,  and  with  diamonds  as  big  and  of  more 
fiery  splendour  than  the  Koh-i-noor !  illuminate  them  with  the  electric 
light,  and  you  will  then  have  some  idea  of  the  raiment  with  which 
God  clothes  even  the  smallest  of  His  creatures.  None  can  have  the 
least  conception  of  the  hidden  magnificence  of  the  every-day  objects- 
around  them  except  those  who  have  studied  them  with  a  true  and 
observant  eye  and  a  sympathising  and  loving  heart ;  and  none  but 
these  can  form  so  exalted  an  idea  of  the  glories  of  a  future  life, 
which  the  earthly  eye  of  man  cannot  see,  or  his  heart  even  conceive. 

Now  let  us  turn  a  glance  towards  the  little  streamlet  caused  by 
the  drainage  of  the  neighbouring  fields,_which  has  been  quietly 
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wondizig  thtough  it«  rushy  path  by  our  sides.  Look  steadily  at  every 
part  of  it,  and  the  nater  beoomA  as  thickly  peopled  aa  the  laiii 
and  air.  Oa  every  side  abuodant  livixig  creatures  are  seen  passuig 
through  the  waten,  some  slowly,  others  rapidly,  while  xnajiy  ascend 
firom  the  bed  of  the  stream,  come  for  a  moment  to  the  sor&oe,  and 
^▼e  away  out  of  sight.  The  water^hoatoian  is  very  fond  of  that 
pursuit  A  queer-looking  creature  is  he,  as  he  lies  on  his  back  in 
the.  water,  his  body  shaped  just  like  the  hull  of  a  ship,  and  his  two 
long  legs  extended  like  oars  on  each  side,  and  used  after  the  same 
faahion.  Catch  him  in  tiie  net,  and  look  at  him  nearer — only  take^ 
care  of  jBingers ;  for  although  ike  boatman  cannot  bite,  he  has  a 
stxong  and  sharp  proboecis,2and  if  carelessly  held,  will  startle  his 
captor  by  inflicting  a  rather  painful  wouxuL  Under  his  hard  shelly 
wing-cases  he  has  a  beautiful  pair  of  large  membraaoua  wings ;  and 
at  nightfall  he  leaves  the  water  and  takes  to  the  air,  mostly  on  soma 
matarimonial  business.  At  dawn  he  returns  to  die  water,  letiting 
himself  drop,  vdth  closed  wings,  from  a  great  height.  SometiBiea 
the  poor  boatman  &lls  into  a  sad  error,  and  mistaking  glass  &r 
water,  drops  upon  a  greenhouse  or  a  skylight^,  and  kills  hims^  with 
the  shock. 

In  the  more  rapid  and  clearer  parts  of  the  stream,  the  fresh- 
water shrimp  may  be  seen  driving  itself  through  t^e  frmiliar  element, 
by  a  series  of  j^s ;  now  lettiog  itaelf  be  carried  down  the  atream 
ht  a  toot  or  two,  now  recovering  its  position  with  a  few  strokes,  aod 
now  scuttling  aside  in  a  desperate  fuss,  and  hiding  under  a  stone. 

Perhaps,  if  we  are  very  lucky,  we  may  find  one  of  the  water- 
spiders,  and  its  wonderful  nest,  xnade  exactly  on  the  sama  principle 
as  a  diving.beU.  The  creature  makes  a  nlkea  bag  under  water, 
attached  to  some  plant  to  keep  it  in  its  plaoe.  She  then  oomes  to 
the  sui&ce,  gathers  up  a  bubble  of  air,  dives  with  it  into  her  nest^ 
lets  it  loose  there,  and  returns  to  thes  surface  for  another  supply* 
Eajch  successive  bubble  displaces  an  equal  amount  of  water,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  strange  little  architect,  has  got  a  submerged  palace, 
in  which  she  can  live  as  safely  ae  on  land.  But,  just  now,  we  shall 
have  to  use  our  eyes  very  carefully  to  see  the  spider  in  her  house, 
for  the  present  rage  £)r  aquatic  and  marine  vivaria  haa  set  a  pdoe 
on  the  head  of  the  water-spider,  and  the  country  is  ransadced  by 
speculators  to  such  aa  extent,^^that  where  fifty  such  spidens  mi^t 
have  been  found  in  a  single,  stream,  scaroely^one  can  now  be  dis* 
covered.  It  is  a  cruri^thing  to  take^the  poor  spider  away  from  hsr 
natural  home  and  put  her  in  an  aquarium.  Sb,e  always  dies  soon; 
for  although  she  may  spin  her  wondrous  house,  she  cannot  find  her 
proper  food,  and  is  sure,  before  U)ng».  to  succumb  to  her  altered 
fortunes. 

If  we  poke  away  tba  mud  at  the  aide  of.  the  stzeam.  we  cball 
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piobablj  come  on  some  of  tiie  curious  larvaa  or  grubs  of  the  dragon- 
flj,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  may  observe  the  funny 
"way  in  which  he  propels  himself  forward  by  squirting  water  back- 
ward, having  within  him  a  **  direct-action  '*  propeller.  Then,  his 
"  mask  **  is  worthy  of  an  examination.  See  how  cleverly  it  is  jointed 
to  fit  over  his  fiekce,  and  how  the  formidable  jaws  at  its  extremity  lie 
close  to  the  head,  so  as  to  excite  no  alarm.  Then  see  him  dart  out^ 
his  mask  to  its  fiill  extent,  snap  up  a  passing  insect  in  his  jaws,  and 
carry  it  to  his  mouth,  as  an  elephant  picks  up  an  apple  and  puts  it 
into  its  mouth.  If  you  like,  you  may  take  him  home  and  keep  him 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  only  he  wants  so  much  food  that  he  is  almost 
more  trouble  than  he  is  worth— -unless  you  have  some  special  reason 
for  watching  his  habits.  He  will  eat  little  fish  largely ;  and  if  you 
stock  your  water- vessel  with  young  fry,  this  voracious  creature  will 
soon  finish  them. 

Here  comes  from  the  bed  of  the  brooklet  the  acknowledged  lyrantf 
of  the  waters,  the  great  water.beetle.  He  is  so  big  that  no  insect^ 
can  overcome  him — so  securely  mailed  that  no  insect,  except  his  own 
kind,  can  hurt  him — so  swift,  liiat  no  aquatic  insect  can  eficape 
him ;  and  so  voracious,  that  no  amount  of  food  seems  to  satisfy  him. 
Even  the  dragon-fly  grub  had  better  keep  out  of  his  way ;  fbr  he 
would  soon  be  treated  with  poetical  justice,  and  suflFer  the  same  fete* 
as  he  had  so  often  inflicted  upon  others.  Catch  him,  and  hold^  him 
safely — take  care  of  your  hands,  for  he  can  cut  clean  through  the  top 
of  your  finger  if  he  gets  a  feir  bite  at  it — and,  see,  how  wonderfttlly 
he  is  made !  The  two  forefeet  are  swollen  into  circular,  cushiomlil^ 
pads,  which,  if  examined  under  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  set 
close  widi  sudkers  of  various  sizes.  Then,  his  spiracles,  or  breathing, 
holes,  are  arranged  under  his  convex  wing-oovers,  which  fit  so  truly* 
against  each  other  that  they  enclose  a  large  quantity  of  air,  which 
the  beetle  respires  while  he  is  below  the  water.  It  is  to  obtain  a 
fresh  supply  of  air  that  he  comes  to  the  surface,  cocks  up  histail; 
and  dives  perpendicularly  downwards. 

It  will  be  of  no  use  to  take  him  home ;  for  he  must  be  kept  by  him. 
self,  or  he  wotdd  kill  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  aquarium  in  a  few 
dajTB;  and  he  is  so  voracious  that  he  requires  nearly  as  much 
looking  after  as  a  young  nestling.  He  will  not  even  endure  the 
company  of  his  own  species ;  and  if  another  water-beetle  be  intro. 
duced,  they  will  fight  to  the  death.  Even  if  you  give  him  a  com- 
panion of  the  gentler  sex,  his  character  loses  none  of  its  fierceness  ; 
and  the  two  not  only  begin  matrimony  with  a  little  aversion,  but 
end  it  with  tbe  same — ^the  conqueror  always  killing  and  eating  the 
vanquished.  How  often  have  I  not  warned  recent  possessors  of 
aquaria  to  beware  the  water-beetle!  and  how  often  have  I  not 
witnessed  their  despair  at  the  death  of  all  their  stock,  and  the 
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escape  of  the  murderer,  who  has  just  taken  to  his  wings,  and  flown 
out  of  the  wmdow !  The  grub  of  the  water-beetle  is  also  aquatic, 
and  one  of  the  most  repulsive  and  diabolical-looking  creatures  in 
existence.  It  is  a  great,  fat,  brown  grub,  as  long  as  your  finger, 
with  a  round,  cruel-looking  head,  and  a  pair  of  huge,  crooked  jaws, 
like  two  sickle-blades  set  on  the  head.  Its  voracity  is  wonderful. 
If  you  put  one  of  these  grubs  in  a  water-tank,  and.  then  a  piece  of 
meat  into  the  water,  the  grub  seizes  on  it  with  its  jaws,  and  keeps 
its  hold  for  hours  at  a  time.  Should  two  or  three  of  the  water, 
beetle  grubs  be  in  the  same  vessel,  they  will  seize  upon  the  meat, 
and,  if  pushed  with  a  stick,  will  revolve  like  a  wheel,  all  their  heads 
being  fastened  to  the  meat,  and  all  their  tails  radiating  outwards. 
.  Now  let  us  walk  on  towards  Jthat  shady  pool  through  which  our 
streamlet  flows,  and  which  has  been  deepened  and  embanked,  and 
set  round  with  trees,  and  guarded  with  stakes,  to  make  it  a  fit 
drinking  place  for  the  cattle.  Nothing,  for  a  time,  is  perceptible  in 
the  water,  except  those  multitudinous  little  beings,  which  are  just 
large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which  are  always 
playing  through  the  water  like  motes  in  a  sunbeam.  Presently  a 
small  "  pop"  is  heard,  a  bubble  is  seen  breakings  and  just  below 
the  spot  where  the  rippling  circles  arise,  an  indistinct  gleam  of 
orange  and  scarlet  is  seen  through  the  disturbed  water.  Watch  the 
spot  carefully,  and  presently  the  same  waving  orange  may  be  seen 
coming  up  firom  below,  and  assuming  the  form  of  a  lizard-like 
reptile,  some  five  inches  long,  with  four  legs,  a  well-developed 
tail,  flattened  at  the  sides  to  aid  the  creature  in  swinmiing — ^a  beau- 
tiful crimson-stained  and  undulating  vest,  extending  from  the  head 
along  the  back,  and  waving  with  every  movement  in  the  most 
elegant  and  graceful  manner.  This  is  the  Triton,  or  common  water- 
newt,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  the  eft,  eifet,  and  evat.  He 
mostly  lives  in  the  water,  and  can  exist  for  some  minutes  without 
needing  to  take  breath.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  he  must 
come  to  the  surface  to  take  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  and  in  so  doing 
he  makes  that  odd  little  popping  sound  which  we  just  now  heard. 
He  does  not  always  wear  that  beautiful  coat,  for,  like  many  of 
the  birds,  he  only  puts  on  his  fine  clothes  during  the  matri- 
monial  season,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  clad  as  soberly  as  his 
mate. 

Here  he  comes  again ;  so  slip  the  net  under  him  quickly,  and 
fi^h  him  out.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  him — he  is  one  of  the  most  harm- 
less of  beings,  albeit  he  is  popularly  reported  by  rustics  to  spit  fire,  and 
toTkill  cows,  and  to  bite  pieces  of  flesh  out  of  people's  arms,  and  to 
sting  like  a  viper,  together  with  various  other  ill-qualities ;  just  as 
if  he  combined  in  his  innocent  five  inches  of  dark  tawny  back  and 
orange-spotted  belly,  all  the  demerits  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  the 
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rattlesnake,  and  the  snapping  turtle.  Indeed,  they  could  not  display 
more  fear  of  either  member  of  [that  redoubtable  trio  than  they 
exhibit  when  you  pick  up  a  newt 'and  bring  Jit  towards  them.  As 
for  yourself,  your  impunity  will  be  set-down,  not  to  the  harmless- 
ness  of  the  newt,  but  to^some  unholy  compact  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.  However,  undeterred  by  such  fears,  let  us  examine  the 
pretty  creature  more  closely.  Being  out  of  the  water,  his  beautiful 
crest  is  hardly  visible,  lying  loosely  along  the  back,  like  the  folded 
wings  of  a  bat.  See  what  lovely  eyes  the  creature  has,  gleaming 
like  fiery  topaz,  and  unrivalled  except  by  the  eye  of  the  toad.  Put 
him  down  on  the  grass,  and,  see,  how  nimbly  he  runs  to  the  water, 
and  how  he  darts  oflf  with  a  powerfuljwriggle  of  his  tail  as  soon  as 
he  finds  himself  safe  !  You  will  not  catch  him  again  very  easily, 
for  he  has  got  a  firight,  and  will  take  very  good  care  of  himself.  If 
you  look  very  carefully  upon  the  slender  leaves  of  the  aquatic  plant, 
you  will  probably  find  here  and  there  a  delicate,  translucent,  ovaL 
shaped  object,  shorter,  but  thicker,  than  a  grain  of  rice,  but  with 
the  leaf  curiously  knotted  over  it.  This  is  tiie  egg  of  the  newt,  the 
tying  of  the  leaf  being  performed  by  the  forelegs — and  a  wonderful 
operation  to  see.  There  is  much  more  interesting  history  respecting 
this  pretty  reptile,  but  other  creatures  are  awaiting  us,  and  we 
must  pass  onwards.  I  may  just  mention  here  that  Mr.  Knapp,  in 
his  **  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,"  remarks  that  he  has  seen  the 
newts  curiously  encumbered  with  little  bivalve  shells  on  which  they 
have  trodden,  and  which  have  closed  upon  their  unfortunate  feet. 

Evening  is  now  drawing  on ;  we  retrace  our  steps  through  the 
lane,  and  a  new  set 'of  beings  have  come  forth.  The  busy  hum  of 
insects  has  ceased,  and  the  air  is  almost  silent,  except  for  certain  odd 
squeaking  noises  that  reach  our  ears.  They  cannot  be  made  by  a 
mouse,  for  they  are  to<3  shrill ;  and  besides,  they  come  from  above, 
and  not  from  the  earth.  True,  I  can  exactly  imitate  the  sound  by 
rubbing  two  keys  together,  but  as  keys  don't  go  flying  through  the 
air,  it  will  be  safer  to  attribute  the  sound  to  the  bats,  which  are 
just  coming  abroad  to  begin  their  evening's  work  of  gnat-hunting. 
Here  they  come  1  One,  two,  three — ten,  twenty  of  them,  fluttering 
with  erratic  but  rapid  wing,  like  black  butterflies  against  the 
darkening  *sky,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  tiny  shrieks,  that 
pierce  the  ear  like  audible  needles.  You  may  catch  a  bat  easily 
enough,  by  sweeping  the  net  sharply  across  its  course  as  it  flies 
down  the  lane  :  only  be  chary  of  handling  it,  for  its  coat  is  always 
full  of  parasites,  which  are  by  no  means  pleasant  to  look  at.  Put 
it  on  the  ground,  and  see  how  beautifully  its  long  membraneous 
ears  are  formed,  and  into  what  graceful  curves  they  are  thrown,  as 
the  creatmre  shuffles  over  the  ground  with  that  ludicrously  awkward 
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iliflbUfi  whidh  always  tenuiids  one  of  jmnpiB;  in  rncki.  See.  it 
^qseads  its  wings  and  tries  to  fly,  but  only  suooeedfl  in  tiinililifig«ii 
its  noas.  At  last  it  soramblos  to  the  top  of  ike  path,  flings  itself 
iintD  the  ditch — and  so  obtains  sufficient  impulse  for  its  wiags,  and 
.goes  gladly  off  through  the  air. 

lioek  under  the  hedge,  and  see  how  that  leaf  is  moviag  aloQg 
j&e  gxound,  as  if  by  magic.  Stoc^  very  gentiy,  and  you  )i^ill  -sse 
that  a  worm  has  got  hold  of  its  point,  and^is  dragging  it  tewaidsliis 
hide.  I  dare  say  that  many  who  read  this  account  will  have  seen 
jn  their  gardens  oertain  leaves  sticking  with  their  points  in  the 
ground,  without  knowing  how  they  came  in  such  a  position.  I  did 
Aot  know  until  last  year,  when  I  saw  the  whole  ptocees* 

At  dusk,  the  worms  b^n  to  crawl  out  of  llieir  houses,  to  ludd 
friendly  oanverse  with  their  nei^bours,  and  to  survey  the  country. 
They  never  come  entirely  out  of  the  hole,  always  leaving  a  joint  or 
imo  within  the  aperture,  by  means  of  which  they  can  retreat  in  a 
moment  if  alarmed.  If  you  suddenly  jerk  a  worm  out  of  its  hok, 
it  is  quite  at  a  loss  ;  and  even  if  you  replace  it  by  the  fonner  habi- 
itation,  it  cannot  find  its  old  home,  but  is  perforce  obliged  to  make 
another.  Watching  these  creatures  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task, 
as  they  hate  light,  and  seldom  appear  out  of  their  holes  except  k 
the  dusk,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  come  quite  dose  before  they  can 
be  seen  at  all ;  and  a  lantern  cannot  be  employed,  as  its  glare 
would  at  once  send  them  back  into  the  darkness  of  their  homes. 
The  jiead  of  the  worm  is  gently  thruKt  into  the  air,  the  body  foUom, 
and  then  the  creature  begins  to  peer  about  in  various  directions, 
extending  and  contracting  its  body  with  great  ease  and  rapidity. 
Aesently  it  comes  across  a  tsMen  leaf,  pdces  it  about  for  a  minute 
iff  two,  seizes  it  by  the  point,  and  draws  it  to  its  home,  always 
managing  to  hold*  it  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  leaf  is  dragged 
into  the  ground  it  is  partially  curled  up.  The  worms  will  take 
almost  any  leaf,  though  they  evince  strong  partiality  when  they 
liave  a  choice.  Laurel,  and  other  evergreen  leaves,  they  care  little 
about,  though,  in  defja.ult  of  others,  they  will  use  one  of  these.  Bat 
if  a  lilac  leaf  be  laid  on  the  groimd,  the  worm  is  sure  to  find  it  out, 
will  reject  the  laurel  in  favour  of  the  lilac,  and  draw  the  lazier 
homewards.  The  great  favourite,  however,  seems  to  be  the  praB- 
>rose  leaf,  for  which  the  worm  will  desert  any  other  plant  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  long  worms  can  make  themselves  wfa^oi  tbejr 
want  to  reach  a  leaf  at  a  distance,  and  how  liiread-like  they  tbfia 
become. 

In  order  to  experiment  upon  them,  I  have  laid  leaves  witli  Iheir 
atalks  towards  the  hole,  and  always  found  that  in  such  cases  the 
worm  would  feel  its  way  along  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  get  hdd  of  ^ 
point,  twist  it  round  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can  hudly  folkw  the 
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jBHOYBmeiit,  and  ihen  whisk  it  off  homewaids,  «b  if  it  were  moveS 
hj  a  Gprisg.  Ho  dottbt,  if  we  could  discover  some  meaiiB  of  i&ves. 
iigating  them,  we  should  £xid  the  hahito  of  the  worms  as  intexestiag 
as  those  of  the  insects. 

Now  the  dew  is  coUeotiag  rigidly  on  the  leaves,  and  out  come 
the  snail  and  slug  tribes  from  their  hiding^plaoes.  Svemng  is  the 
time  for  sheU-coUectors,  as  the  laaitem-beams  penetrate  the  dark 
leoesses  of  foliage,  and  briaig  out  in  bright  relief  the  polished  sheik 
as  they  move  among  the  herbage.  Among  the  chief  favourites  ef 
the  juvMiile  mind  may  be  reckoned  the  pretty  Belted  Snail,  with 
its  rich  golden  shell,  banded  with  deep  mahogany  or  soft  orange,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  the  Stone  Snail,  with  its  boldly.keeled  sheH, 
seeming  as  if  it  had  been  pinched  along  its  length,  and  then 
aqueesed  flat ;  and  the  elegant  little  Olausiliay  withits  long  pointed 
fihell,  looking  as  if  made  of  flattened  hairs.  Great  black  and  grey 
sliigs  are  now  seen  in  every  direction,  descending  the  trees,  gliding 
over  the  grass,  and  showing  themselves  so  plentifully,  that  their 
hiding4>laoes  during  the  daytime  must  be  very  cleverly  chosm  to 
conceal  such  numbers  of  great  fat  evening  things,,  which  would  be 
mercilessly  extirpated  if  discovered.  Look  now  in  the  streamlet, 
and,  even  by  this  fading  light,  other  mollusks  are  seen  inhabiting 
its  waters.  There  is  the  Limnea,  one  of  the  commonest  aquatic 
shdls,  gliding  about  the  water.|dants,  or  floating  down  the  stream 
on  its  back,  having  hollowed  its  large  foot  so  as  to  form  it  into  a 
boat.  Sometimes  a  whole  fleet  of  these  living  vessels  may  be  seen 
on  their  voyage ;  and  I  have  often  known  a  continuous  stream  of 
npwtada  of  a  hundred  yards  in  length.  Throw  a  stone  into  the 
water,  and  down  go  all  tiie  boats  to  the  bottom.  There  is  another 
kind  of  limnea,  with  a  wide,  trumpet-shaped  n^outh,  nearly  as  com- 
mon as  the  former.  Towards  the  bed  of  the  streamlet  are  seen 
some  flattened  shells  caUed  by  the  name  of  Flauorbis,  and  looking 
something  like  the  fossil  ammonites  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 

Out  come  the  tribes  of  night-loving  insects,  heralded  by  the 
swift  moths  as  they  shoot  along  the  hedge-side,  keeping  low  under 
cover  of  the  shade,  and  flying  so  swiftly  that  they  easily  elude  the 
strokes  of  the  net  unless  held  by  a  skilful  hand.  Strangest  of  all 
these  moths  is  the  Ghost-Swift,  appearing  and  vanishing  as  mys» 
teriously  as  the  most  redoutable  ghost  ever  embalmed  in  tradition. 
One  moment,  a  white  gleaming  form  is  seen  hovering  in  the  air^^ 
isnother  moment  and  it  is  gone.  There  it  is  again  in  precisely  the 
same  spot ;  so  sweep  the  net  with  a  smart  side-stroke,  and  then 
earamine  the  contents.  See !  ih&se  is  a  head  of  some  flower,  possibly 
a  thistle,  more  probably  one  of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  and 
<^ouching  in  a  comer  of  the  net  is  our  ghost-swift  himself.  I  say 
hiibself,  because  the  curious  property  of  the  ghost  mentioned  only 
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Itelongs  to  the  male  insect.  Look  at  the  upper-surfeMse  of  llie 
wings— they  aie  shining  white^  while  the  under-sm&ce  is  gddea 
brown.  So,  when  the  insect  is  hovering  in  the  air,  we  only  see  Ihe 
white  wings  shining  through  the  duskiness,  and  whea  it  setdes 
on  a  flower  or  leaf,  the  brown  under<-sur£pK;e  is  turned  towarda  the 
spectator,  and  ia  quite  invisible. 

Can  that  be  a  snow-flake  blown  upon  the  hedge  ?  Surely  no 
snow  can  exist  in  this  warm  summer  evening  I  Let  lis  go  doser, 
and  examine  it  as  it  lies  on  the  dark  foliage.  What  a  beautifdl 
creature  it  is — a  very  flake  of  living  snow — as  white,  as  light,  and 
more  lovely !  It  is  a  most  exquisite  little  moth,  with  its  wings 
divided  into  Ave  finger Jlike  plumes,  and  covered  with  a  deep  fringe 
of  the  purest  white.  Even  the  body  is  clothed  in  snowy  down ; 
and  as  the  White.Plume.Moth  flutters  from  one  spot  to  another— 
for  it  never  seems  to  take  a  long  flight — ^it  may  be  easily  mistaken 
for  a  snow-flake  floating  on  the  wind. 

The  great  Hawk.Moths  now  come  dashing  along^  like  the  biids 
from  whom  they  derive  their  name— and  whom  they  resemble  in  no 
slight  degree  while  on  the  wing — darting  towards  each  flower  and 
drinking  its  sweet  contents,  by  inserting  their  long  trunks  into  its 
recesses,  while  they  remain  hovering  in  the  air.  You  need  not  tiy 
to  catch  them,  for  ike  simplest  plan  to  procure  the  most  perfect  spe. 
cimens  is  by  digging  in  autumn  under  any  tree,  wall,  privet  hedge, 
or  paling,  when  you  will  find  plenty  of  them  in  tKeir  chrysalis 
state;  and  may  procure  the  moths  in  absolute  perfection  by 
keeping  them  untii  the  succeeding  summer,  when  they  will  buist 
frx)m  theix  shells  and  come  forth  in  their  full  beauty  of  unsullied 
plmnage. 

Now  the  Summer.Cha£fers  and  Dor-Beetles  come  out  of  their 
retreats,  bump  against  our  face,  or  cling  to  our  clothes,  without 
seeming  in  the  least  discomposed  by  their  sudden  arrest.  The 
former  insect  is  a  dreadfully  destructive  one,  eating  the  grass-roots 
while  it  is  a  grub,  and  the  trees  when  it  is  a  perfect  insect,  and 
sometimes  stripping  tree  after  tree  of  its  foliage.  To  the  medi. 
tative  saunterer  at  the  evening  hour  it  is  an  intolerable  nuisance^ 
irritating  him  with  its  buzzing  hum  even  at  his  ear,  sticking  in  his 
hair,  dashing  across  his  eyes,  scratching  his  nose,  and  breaking  up 
his  train  of  thought  in  a  lamentable  manner.  The  Dor,  with  its 
beautiful  purple-green  body  and  helmeted  head,  is  not  nearly  so 
tiresome — ^although  it  does  occasionally  thump  us  as  it  ''  wheels  its 
drowsy  flight,"  or  startles  us  with  its  deep,  heavy  drone  at  our 
ears.  There  is  another  beetle  to  whom  we  are  more  lenient.  The 
Glow-worm  has  just  begun  to  light  her  blue-green  lamp — a  very 
Hero  holding  forth  a  torch  to  her  Leander,  who  is  flying  above,  and 
anxiously  looking  out  for  the  welcome  signal.    See !  down  becomes 
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with  a  wheel,  and  furling  of  gauzj  wings  within  their  dark  cases ; 
asd  yon  may  see  Hero  and  Leander  safely  met.  But  how  very 
odd!  Heio  is  not  a  hit  like  Leander.  She  does  not  seem  to 
bekmg  even  to  the  same  class  of  beings,  much  less  to  the  same 
species,  as  her  lover.  Leander  is  a  long-bodied,  wide-headed,  brisk. 
looking  beetle,  with  two  ample  pellucid  wings,  enclosed  in  their 
protecting  shields;  whereas  Hero  is  a  flattish,  slow,  crawling, 
oidinary  locddng,  rather  repulsive  I»own  grub,  with  never  a  vestige 
of  wing,  and  nothing  to  recommend  her  to  notice.  Pick  her  up 
quietly,  by  gathering  the  leaf  on  which  she  sits ;  take  her  home ; 
lay  her  on  a  bit  of  moist  turf,  and  she  will  soon  shine  out  for  your 
gratification.  But  if  you  want  her  to  be  particularly  resplendent, 
ju9t  pour  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  through  the  vessel  in  which  she 
is  placed,  and  you  will  then  see  a  blaze  of  natural  illumination 
that  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  many  fire-flies  of  tropiccd 
regions. 

Calm  and  quiet  is  the  evening  now,  the  sounds  of  labour  are 
hushed  and  the  bright  songs  of  happy  birds  are  stilled  in  sleep. 
But  Nature  has  her  vespers  as  well  as  her  orisons  ;  the  shrill  cry 
of  the  bat  and  the  deep  humming  of  the  circling  beetle  are  songs 
of  praise  as  intelligible  to  sympathetic  hearts,  as  the  sweet  melody  of 
feathered  throats,  or  the  pleasant  sounds  of  busy  insect  wings.  We 
who  enjoy  the  blessed  privilege  of  holding  such  sweet  communion 
with  Nature,  and  whose  spirits  are  made  capable  of  perceiving  the 
Creator  through  the  various  forms  in  which  He  manifests  His  love, 
cannot  do  less  than  add  our  own  heartfelt  praises  to  those  of  all 
created  things,  with  fervent  thanks  for  the  past,  and  loving  trust 
for  the  future  I 
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A   8TORY   OF   THB  COASXaUARO. 


In  Three  Chapters. — Chapter  IIL 

^*  The  entire  peiiy  of  emiigglers  soon  stood  on  the  nanow  ledge  of 
cock  from  which  Frank  Da^gerfield  and  I  had  escaped  into  theeave. 
I  held  Frank's  band,  and  though  we  could  not  see  an  indi  bef<»e  us, 
And  had  no  notion  whither  the  dark  passage  we  had  previouslj 
attempted  to  explore  would  lead  us,  nor  to  what  perils  we  might 
incautiously  expose  ourselves,  we  pushed  recklessly  onward ;  taking 
no  heed  of  the  cuts  and  bruises  we  received  from  the  rugged  walk 
of  the  passage. 

^* Presently  we  heard  the  smugglers  enter  the  cave;  and 
although  we  had  penetrated  tiie  passage  a  distance,  as  we  euzmised, 
of  twenty  yards  at  least,  we  could  distinguish  every  foot£Etll  in  the 
broad  chamber,  and  hear  every  woid  that  was  spoken,  as  distinctly 
AS  though  the  speakers  yuere  within  a  few  feet  of  the  qx>t  where  we 
stood. 

^'  Our  further  prepress  was  impeded — ^at  least  in  the  directaon 
we  had  taken — by  what  felt  like  the  solid  wall  of  the  cliff.  Either 
this  was  the  end  of  the  excavation,  or  else  it  led  in  some  other 
direction.  In  either  case  we  were  compelled,  perforce,  to  stop  and 
Temain  where  we  were,  or  retrace  our  steps  till  we  found  some  other 


'While  we  were  hesitating,  feeling  that  our  lives  depended 
upon  the  course  we  might  pursue, — for,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
smugglers,  though  some  of  them  are  kind-hearted  fellows  enough 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  not  listen  to  reason  when  th^ 
fiancy  that  they  have  been  betrayed;  and  they  bear  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  the  naval  uniform. 

'*  We  could  not,  however,  help  listening  to  the  conversation 
going  on  in  the  broad  chamber  of  the  cave.  There  were  at  least 
seven  or  eight  voices,  but  we  could  not  tell  exactly  how  many,  for 
all  were  speaking  at  the  same  time.  Presently,  however,  we  heaid 
one  of  the  party  say, — 

'* '  I  guess  it*8  a  false  alarm,  arter  all,  Jim.     There  bean*t  no 

signs  o'  any  o*  the  bloo-jackets  nor  excise  chaps  havin*  bin 

here.' 

'* '  Teiree  I  heerd  chaps  a-speakin'  on  the  ledge  T  persisted  the 
man  thus  addressed. 

"  *  Whar  be  they,  then,  Jim  V  replied  the  first  speaker. 

•• '  Whar  be  they,  Ned?'  sneered  Jim. 
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"  ^  Whar  should  'em  be,  but  hidin*  'way  back  in  the  glum  I* 

"  '  If  80  be,  mates,'  said  a  stiange  voice,  '  we  are  one  to  tmp 

'em, *em !  but  I  somehows  thinks,  long  o'  N^  how  you  heem 

some  chaps  a-taikin'  on  the  cliff  above,  Jim.' 

'''Tell  'ee,  noT  shouted  Jim,  savagely^  'I'll  bet  ihe  next 
caxgo  we  run  as  the  v'ices  I  heerd  wor  on  the  ledge  V 

"  '  Well,  shipmates,'  some  one  replied,  '  it's  easy  to  make  sardi, 
and  if  we  caiches  'em,  they'd  better  be  at  the  bottom  o'  the 
channel  than  schemin'  hereabouts.  Make  haste  and  strike  a  glim, 
some  chaps ;  and  we'll  have  a  reg'lar  sarch.  Lucky  that  we  run 
the  stuff  out  o'  the  way  o'  the  eneaks  lafit  ni^.  They'll  lia' 
nought  to  peach  on.' 

" '  Eh ;  but  s'pose  the  varmints  gets  into  tiha  eaat  passageV 
suggested  another  of  the  party. 

"  •  If  they  gets  thur,  they'll  get  no  furder,'  replied  Jim 
Watson.  '  little  odds  what  'em  see,'  be  went  on,  '  if  bo  be .  we 
cstdbes  hold  on  '-em.' 

"  '  S'pose  they  chance  on  the  trap  over  the  vault  1'  suggested 
another. 

"  '  And  gets  clear  off,  eh  V  replied  Jim  Watson.  '  They'll  be 
cute  chaps  if  they  find3  the  trap,  onless  somebody's  peached.' 

"  A  general  laugh  followed  this  last  remark,  the  last  seeming 
to  Frank  and  I,  who  had  been  listening  attentively  and  breathlesdy 
to  every  word  that  had  been  uttered,  to  have  a  sneering  reference  to 
the  impossibility  of  any  strangers  discovering  the  'trap,'  which 
ve  surmised  to  be  some  secret  outlet,  through  which  the  smuggled 
goods,  safely  'run '  from  the  lugger  into  the  cave,  were  conveyed 
to  some  store-rocwa  aboveground. 

"  I  had  heard  strange  stories,  as  I  bave  said  before,  of  such 
caverns  in  the  cliffs,  as  that  in  which  we  now  found  ourselves ;  and 
I  had  beard  that  these  caverns  had  secret  outlets  in  the  most 
improbable  places,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
clifis.  I,  however,  no  longer  doubted  that  we  were  in  one  of  these 
caverns,  and  that  it  had  a  secret  outlet,  the  discovery  of  which  was 
oar  only  hope,  and  a  very  frail  hope  of  safety. 

"  ^milar  thoughts  passed  through  the  mind  of  my  companbn, 
tkou^  we  only  communicated  with  one  another  by  a  meaning 
piessare  of  the  hand,  for  we  dared  not  utter  even  a  whisper.  The 
^ery  fact  that  the  sound  of  the  smugglers'  voices  was  so  distinctly 
transmitted  to  us  through  the  vaults  of  the  cave  made  us  fearful 
that  they  would  hear  equally  as  distinctly  any  noise,  however 
dight,  made  by  ourselves. 

"  Simultaneously,  as  if  we  had  mutually  agreed  to  do  so,  we 
stooped  down  and  noiselessly  pulled  off  our  boots ;  and  we  had 
hardly  succeeded  in  moving,  them  from  our  feet,  when  the  sound  of 
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a  flint  and  steel  being  struck  together  warned  us  that  the  smuggleis 
were  striking  a  light,  and  that  we  must  either  find  the  passage  they 
had  alluded  to  and  continue  our  retreat,  trusting  to  some  good 
fortune  enabling  us  to  escape  by  the  outlet  that  must  exist,  or  be 
trapped  where  we  were,  and  probably  dragged  out  to  the  light,  and 
knocked  quietly  on  the  head ;  and  hurled,  as  we  had.  heard  them 
threaten,  headlong  over  the  cliflf  to  the  beach  beneath,  whence  our 
mangled  bodies  would  be  carried  away  by  the  next  high  tide,  and 
we  should  never  be  heard  of  more. 

*'  One  alternative  remained  :  that  was  to  rush  boldly  from  our 
hiding-place,  give  ourselves  up,  explain  that  accident  alone  had 
brought  us  to  the  cave,  and  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  smuggles 
to  let  us  depart  unharmed,  if  we  swore  never  to  betray  the  secret 
we  had  discovered. 

"  The  chances,  however,  were  a  hundred  to  one  that  we  should 
be  silenced  for  ever  'ere  we  had  time  to  explain  how  we  came  to  he 
in  the  cave ;  and,  moreover,  I  doubt,  even  now,  whether  Frank, 
had  it  been  to  save  his  life,  would  have  consented  to  sacrifice  his 
honour  as  a  naval  ofiicer  by  entering  into  any  arrangement  with 
smugglers. 

"  Our  position  seemed  to  be  utterly  hopeless,  when,  to  our 
great  relief,  we  heard  the  men — there  were  two  of  them  trying  to 
strike  a  light — declare,  with  frightful  oaths,  that  the  tinder  in  the 
boxes  was  too  damp  to  catch  the  sparks  from  the  flints  and  steels. 

"  *  Curse  that  boy,  Bill  1"  swore  one  of  these  men. 

"  *  A  precious  fix  we  should  ha'  been  in  if  it  were  night,  and  we 

had  landed  some  '  stuff '  up  here  in  the  cave.     '  B him !  the 

tinder's  as  wet  as  muck.  I'll  wring  the  young  rascal's  neck  when 
I  get  on  board  the  lugger  again  I* 

"  *  'T  ain't  no  use  tryin'  any  longer/  said  the  other  striker. 
"  You  may  try,  if  you  like,  mates ;  but,  by  jingo,  I've  barked  mj 
fingers  enough  for  one  while !' 

"'What's  to  be  done  nowT  said  three  or  four  speaking  to- 
gether. 

'''What's  to  be  done?'  cried  Jim  Watsop,  whose  voice  we 
readily  distinguished  from  those  of  his  companions.  '  One  on  ye 
must  go  down  to  Nance  Etty's,  and  borry  a  tinder-box  and  matches, 
and  be  quick  about  it.  The  rest  on  us  '11  wait  here  ;  for  I'm  blest 
if  I  leaves  the  cave  till  I've  sarched  every  nook  and  cranny,  and 
teached  a  lesson  to  them  as  'ud  take  the  bread  out  o'  honest  men's 
mouths  for  the  sake  of  promotion  and  blood-money.  Curse  'em, 
and  all  as  b'longs  to  'em !' 

"  '  We  might  go  on  with  the  sarch  'ithout  a  glim,  mates,*  sug- 
gested one  of  the  party ;  but  he  was  overruled  by  his  comrades,  who 
said  the  spies  might,  in  such  case,  conceal  themselves  in  some  of 
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the  dark  passages,  while  if  ihey  remained  on  the  watch,  •  blood- 
hounds '  couldn't  escape. 

"  Still,  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  Jim  Watson  had 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  heard  voices  on  the  ledge ;  and, 
but  for  Jim's  obstinacy,  I  believe,  the  party  would  have  quitted  the 
cave,  perfectly  satisfied  that  their  secret  storehouse  remamed  undis- 
covered. 

"  It  came,  however,  like  a  reprieve  from  death  to  Frank  and  I, 
to  hear  them  speak  of  going  to  Nance  Etty's  to  procure  the  means 
to  strike  a  light.  Nance  Etty  was  well-known  to  both  of  us.  She 
was  the  widow  of  a  man  who  had  been  shot — ^murdered,  her 
friends  said — ^by  the  coast-guard  during  an  affray  with  the  crew  of 
a  smuggling  lugger,  some  years  before  ;  and  the  widow  now  gained 
a  living  by  making  fishermen's  nets,  though  she  was  generously 
assisted,  as  was  pretty  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  her 
late  husband's  comrades.  Her  cabin  stood  on  the  beach,  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cave,  and  we  knew 
the  messenger  despatched  by  the  smugglers  must  necessarily  occupy 
more  than  half-an-hour  over  his  errand,  let  him  be  as  quick  as  he 
could. 

"Cautiously  and  silently,  as  the  occasion  demanded,  we  retraced 
our  steps,  in  our  stocking-feet,  hardly  daring  to  breathe  lest  we 
should  be  heard,  and  listening'  to  the  frightful  threats  of  vengeance 
against  any  spy  or  informer  that  might  be  found  concealed  in  the 
*glum,'  uttered  by  the  party  of  rough  men  who  were  guarding 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  feeling  with  our  fingers  every  inch  of  the. 
walls  of  either  side  of  the  passage,  and  dreading  lest,  after  all,  we 
had  taken  the  wrong  passage  at  first,  and  entered  a  mere  cul  de  sae^ 
instead  of  the  main  excavation  of  which  we  heard  the  smugglers 
speak,  we  came  at  last  to  a  tolerable  wide  opening,  about  midway 
between  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  the  spot  where  our  further  pro- 
gress had  been  arrested.  It  led  from  the.  opposite  f^ide  of  the  passage 
to  that  by  which  we  had  guided  ourselves  in  our  fijrst  endeavours  to 
conceal  ourselves,  and  thus  it  was  that  we  had  passed  it,  without 
perceiving  it,  amid  the  intense  darkness.  I  was  the  first  to  discover 
it,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  I  am  unable  to  describe,  I  drew 
Frank's  hand  towards  it.  It  gave  us  at  least  a  chance  of  escape — 
a  poor  chance  it  is  true ;  but  those  who  have  found  themselves  at 
^y  time  in  a  similar  position,  with  a  sudden  and  violent  death 
staring  them  in  the  face,  can  alone  form  any  idea  of  the  feeling  with 
which  men  so  placed  grasped  at  a  chance  even  so  fednt  as  this. 

"  We  entered  the  passage.  It  soon  grew  wider  than  it  was  at 
the  opening,  and  the  floor  was  more  level,  and  more  free  from 
obstructions  than  the  shorter  passage  we  had  quitted ;  though  amid 
the  Egyptian  darkness,  we  were  unable  to  form  any  correct  estimate. 
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of  its  width  or  height.  It  ivas  somewhat  tortootiB ;  yet,  under  Hm 
drcumstances,  not  difficult  to  traverse.  We  oocasionally  cat  and 
bruised  our  haxids  against  the  short,  shaip  windings^  bat  otherwise 
progressed  easily  Plough.  It  seemed,  however,  to  have  no  ending. 
To  us  it  appeared  as  if  we  must  have  gone  ovor  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  ground,  and  as  our  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  we 
expected  every  moment  to  hear  tiie  smugglers  in  full  pursuit  after 
us*  The  moment  they  threw  a  light  into  the  passage,  we  shodd,  of 
course,  beseen  and  captured ;  peiiiaps  murdered  on  the  spot,  in  the 
depthi^  of  that  dark  cavern,  and  our  mangled  bodies  only  dragged 
into  the  light  of  day  to  be  hurled,  like  so  much  carrion,  over  the 
ledge  into  tiie  sea,  which  at  high  water  swept  the  base  of  the  diff 
beneatii. 

^The  thought  was  horrible ;  and  before  we  had  proceeded nnicb 
fisarther,  this  terrible  £ekte  seined  to  be  dose  at  hand. 

"  Hitherto,  tiiough  we  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  hear  the 
vaieoffof  the  smugglers,  we  had  not  dared  to  speak.  Ptesenliy, 
however,  Frank,  who  though  be  stiU  held  my  hand,  was  a  trifle  in 
advance  of  me,  stumbled  a^d  f<ril  over  some  obstacle  in  his  patii, 
dragging  me  down  with  him. 

^'  *  By  Qeorge,  Tom,  it  is  a  cask  I*  he  said  in  a  whisper ;  *  and 
here's  another  1  This  is  the  place  those  fellows  spoke  of,  and  I 
diould  not  wonder  if  there  ik  m^  tome  outlet  near  at  hand,  if  we 
are  only  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  be&re  they  are  upon  us.' 

'^  'There  are  some  cases  and' baiedi  here,  Frank,'  I  whispered  m 
retom,  feeling  tiiem  with  my  disengaged  hand,  for  we  were  still  in 
worse  than  Cimmerian  darkness. 

*' '  I  see  no  light  nor  sign  of  light,*  Frank  presently  whispered 
again.  *  If  there  were  any  inequality  in  the  walls  of  the  pas- 
sage, perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  conceal  ourselves  than  to  proceed 
further.  They  may  throw  their  lights  over  the  vault  and  not 
seeing  us  after  having  come  thus  far,  may  think  they  are  on  a  wild- 
gocse  chase,  and  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  It  is  a  poor 
chance,  yet  perhaps  our  best  plan,  if  we  can  keep  perfectly  still.' 

*'•  ^  But  there  are  no  inequalities,'  I  replied,  feeling  along  one 
side  of  the  walls  of  the  vault.  *  It  is  as  ^nooth  as  such  a  pas. 
sage  can  be,  all  the  way,  and  most  likely  the  other  side  is  the 
same.' 

'*^  *  We  might  lay  down  among  these  casks  and  bales,*  continued. 
Frank.  *I  am  sure  we  must  have  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the 
excavation,  and  we  may  not  have  another  such  podr  opportunity  to 
conceal  ourselves  as  these  goods  may  afiford  us.' 

"  *The  outlet,— there  must  be  one  V  I  replied,  interrogatively. 

'*  *  Too  well  concealed,  I  fear,  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  iV 
answered  Frank*     *  And  even  if  we  discovered  it,  it  would  most 
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Vkdj  be  too  well  closed  for  us  to  escape  from  it     Bemember  how 
tiiay  sneezed  and  laughed  at  the  notion  of  sudi  aa  escape  V 

''The  whisper  hud  scarcely  escaped  Fcank*s  lips,  when  we» 
hcMBd  the  sound  of  several  footsteps  approaching^  and  presently  tha 
&mt  glimmer  of  a  light  was  p^ceptible  amid  the  gloom.  It  was 
sufficient,  however,  to  enable  us  to  discern  tiiat  what  we  thoi^ht 
iras  the  continuance  of  the  narrow  passage,  opened,  where  we  stood, 
into  a  vault,  some  ten  feet  in  breadth,  by  as  many  in  height.  It 
w«s  almost  filled  with  cases,  bales,  and  casks ;  but  none  of  a  siae- 
sufficient  to  conceal  our  persons,  even  if  such  concealment  could 
have  saved  us  from  detection.  This  we  perceived  in  a  moment,  and 
tbe  next  mconent  our  pursuers  turned  an  angle  of  the  passage,  about 
ten  or  twelve  yards  distant  from  the  vault,  and  threw  the  glare  of  a 
ooaple  of  large  torches  full  upon  us,  lighting  up  tha  vault  with  the 
brightness  of  day.  A  savage  shout  from  the  entire  parly,  eight  or 
ten  in  number,  announced  the  fihct  that  we  were  discovered.  One 
of  the  party  pointed  his  pistol  at  us,  and  was  about  to  fire,  when  hA 
was  prevented  by  his  comrades. 

"  'Hold,  noate I  hold !'  they  cried,  amidst  a  volley  of  frightful 
execrations.     '  It's  no  use  making  a  row.     There's  oa'y  two  of  the 

d s.    They  can't   escape.     Best  settle  'em  quietly,   and  give 

their  miserable  carcases  to  the  fishes.' 

''  With  this  they  called  upon  us  to  surrender,  to  which  demand 
we  made  no  reply. 

"  *  Oh,  that  I  had  my  pistols,  or  only  my  sword  wifli  me,'' 
muttered  Frank  between  his  teeth ;  '  I'd  sell  my  life  dearly  to  tho; 
savage  cowards.' 

"  We  were  standing  at  the  £ar  end  of  the  vault,  with  the  casks 
and  bales,  as  well  as  some  six  or  eight  yards  of  the  passage  between 
us  and  our  captors,  who  raised  a  shout  of  savage  exultation,  and 
sprang  toward^  us  in  a  body,  reiterating  their  commands  that  we 
Rbould  surrender  at  discretion  as  cursed  spies  and  informers. 

"  At  this  moment,  when  escape  seemed  utterly  hopeless,  a  trap- 
door was  suddenly  opened  in  the  roof  of  the  vault,  directly  over 
our  heads ;  and  a  voice,  that  even  amidst  my  terror  in  the  ezpecta.^ 
tion  of  being  immediately  assassinated,  I  recognised  as  strangely 
^miliar  to  my  ears,  cried, — 

'^ '  Watson,  are  you  there  ?  What  is  the  noise  about  ?  Be  more 
cautious,  my  lads.' 

"  •  What  the ?    Curse  you — close  the  trap  !"  shouted  Jim 

Watfion,  with  a  frightful  oath,  while  a  volley  of  savage  execrations 
burst  from  several  of  the  party.  Others  among  them  showed  signs 
of  alann,  as  if  they  thought  they  had  been  betrayed,  and  that  the 
persons  who  had  opened  the  trap  were  acting  in  concert  with  Frank 
andL 
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"  Terrified  as  I  was,  all  this  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  as  I 
glanced  aiound  me,  paralysed  for  the  moment,  and  hardly  oonsdoua 
of  what  had  taken  place,  and  even  to  this  day  the  features  of  tin 
smugglers  have  remained  so  strongly  impressed  upon  my  memory 
that,  if  they  were  still  living,  and  I  were  to  meet  them,  I  diodd 
recognise  them  in  an  instant. 

"  I  have,  however,  little  recollection  of  aught  besides,  except 
that,  as  the  whole  party  of  smugglers  rushed  forward,  with  a  savage 
yell,  to  seize  us,  Frank  Dangerfield  sprang  upon  one  of  l2ie  boxes, 
and  thence  escaped  through  the  trap,  calling  upon  me  to  fellow 
him ;  and  that  as  I  instinctively  obeyed,  several  pistol  shots  were 
fired  at  me  without  effect,  though  one  of  the  balls  passed  through 
my  right  trouser-leg,  just  above  the  knee,  and  the  report  echoed 
and  re-echoed  among  the  vaults  and  passages  of  the  cave,  sounding 
like  a  discharge  of  artillery. 

*'  Frank  seized  my  arms,  and  dragged  me  through  the  aperture, 
and  then,  immediately,  before  any  of  our  pursuers  could  follow,  he 
closed  the  trap-door,  and  securely  fastened  it  down  with  a  stout 
iion  bolt. 

'* '  Are  you  hurt,  Tom  ?  Have  they  hurt  you  V  he  inquired,  in 
an  anxious  tone  of  voice. 

"'No,'  I  replied. 

*^  *  Thank  Heaven  for  that !'  he  exclaimed,  fervently. 

"  I  looked  around  me,  bewildered,  stupified,  like  a  person  sud* 
denly  awakened  from  a  frightful  dream,  and  Frank  repeated  his 
question. 

**  •  You  are  hurt,*  he  said,  anxiously  regarding  me. 

"  *  No,'  I  repeated ;  "  but— I  cannot  understand.  Where  are 
we  1  Who  are  the  people  V  (glancing  at  the  two  men  who  stood 
facing  me,  whose  features  I  knew,  and  who  looked  as  terrified  and 
bewildered  as  myself).     How  came  we  and  they  here  V 

**  *  We  came  through  the  trap,  out  of  the  cave,*  replied  Frank, 
with  a  meaning  smile.  '  How  these  two  gentlemen  came  to  meet 
us  here^  they  will  have  to  explain.  Of  course,'  he  went  on,  *yo» 
know  this  place,  Tom  ?  It  is  the  cellar  of  the  haunted  cottage !  I 
see  through  it  all  as  clearly  as  possible.' 

"  *  Captain  Jefl&ries,  and  you,  sir.  (He  spoke  now  to  the  per- 
sons whom  we  had  met  so  strangely  in  the  cellar,  who  were  none 
others  than  the  mayor  of  the  market-town,  who  was  the  landlord 
of  the  cottage,  and  a  Mr.  Cullen,  a  well-known  tradesman  of  the 
town,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  mayor's.)  *Tou  will  have  to 
explain  this,  gentlemen.' 

"  '  Of  course,  sir '  (Frank  now  addressed  himself  particularly 
to  Captain  JefBries) — '  of  course,  I  am  aware  that  you  are  in  your 
own  house;    still,   there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the 
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cottage,  that,  coupled  witlT  tihis  strange  and  unexpected  meeting, 
demand  an  explanation,  which,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,  you 
will  be  called  upon  to  give.' 

*'  Frank  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  be  bad  entered  the  eot- 
tage  in  the  usual  way,  instead  of  having  just  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  assassination.  He  spoke  as  one  having  authority ;  and  the  cap* 
tain  and  his  friend  looked  as  much  disconcerted,  and  as  sheepish  and 
tenified,  as  if  they  had  been  surprised  while  committing  a  burglary. 

'*  I  had  by  this  time  somewhat  recovered  my  self-possession,  and 
I  began  to  entertain  some  suspicion  of  the  actual  state  of  al&drs. 

*' '  Mr.  Dangerfield,*  answered  Captain  Jeffiries, '  I  do  not  know, 
sir,  how  you  and  my  friend  here  (glancing  at  me)  came  to  discover 
the  cave  in  the  cliff  below ;  but  if  you  have  met  with  any  annoy anoe, 
I  am  very  sorry.  Thiogs  may  appear  to  you  somewhat  suspicious ; 
but — ahem! — ^I  being  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and — ahem!—- 
holding  a  position  of — of  trust  and  responsibility ;  I  hope  you,  as  a 
gentleman  and  an  officer,  will  not  take  advantage  of — of  an 
accident,  to  my  prejudice.' 

"  The  mayor  was  going  on  thus  clumsily,  and  hesitatingly  en« 
deavouring  to  excuse  his  appearance  in  the  cottage,  and  to  deprecate 
Frank's  wrath,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  short. 

" '  As  an  office,  wearing  his  Majesty's  uniform,'  interrupted 
Frank,  ^  I  am  bound.  Captain  JefiBries,  in  honour  and  honesty,  to 
mvestigate  this  matter  thoroughly ;  and  if  it  is  as  I  suspect,  and 
as  your  manner  and  hesitation  of  speech  serve  to  convince  me, 
this  cottage  has  become  a  storehouse  for  contraband  goods,  it 
^will  become  my  duty  to  report  what  I  have  this  day  discovered  to 
the  proper  authorities.  The  discovery  of  the  cave  was  made  by 
accident,  the  merest  accident ;  nevertheless,  the  accident  came 
near  to  cost  myself  and  my  companion  our  Uves,  and,  in  all 
probability  would  have  cost  us  our  lives,  but  that  you,  imaginingt 
no  doubt,  that  the  noise  you  heard  in  the  vault  beneath  was  a  signal 
to  yourself,  threw  qpen  the  trap-door  at  the  critical  moment. 
Were  I  to  hesitate  in  the  performance  of  my  duty,  I  should 
render  myself  the  accomplice  of  smugglers — of  desperate,  lawless 
taen,  who  would  not  have  hesitated  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
innocent  blood  in  order  to  evade  discovery.  As  to  yourself  and 
your  friend,  it  will  be  for  you  to  explain,  before  persons  more  com- 
petent than  myself—' 

''  Here  Captain  Jeffiies  intemipted  Frank.  He  declared  that  it 
was  quite  by  accident  that  the  cottage  had  become  a  storehouse  for 
contraband  goods — ^though  that  it  was  so  was  sufficiently  apparent 
hy  the  presence  in  the  cellar  of  several  tubs,  and  bales,  and  cases 
sinular  to  those  in  the  vault,  and  was  proceeding,  when  Frank 
ttf^uai  with  a  smile— 
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"  *  It  was  qtdte  by  accident  also,  I  presume,  sir,  that  yoa  per. 
mitted  the  rumours  that  the  cottage  was  haunted,  to  be  qsead 
abroad,  that  you  might  get  rid  of  your  tenants,  and  use  this  cellar 
for  your  own  illegal  pursuits?  I  cannot  conceive,  however,'  he 
added,  his  curiosity  getting  tiie  better  of  his  caution,  *  how  yon 
contrived  to  dupe  my  mother  and  sisters,  and  others  of  yourtenantB, 
80  successfully,  nor  why  you  continued  to  let  the  cottage  to 
strangers,  when,  at  any  moment,  the  slightest  mischance  might 
have  disclosed  to  them  the  cause  of  the  strange  noises  Ihat 
occasioned  them  so  much  alarm.  I  cannot  nnderstaiid,  in  fact,  how 
the  cottage  was  used  for  its  present  purposes  while  it  was  still 
occupied  by  your  tenants/ 

"  •  It  was  not  so  used,  sir/  replied  the  captain.  *  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Dangerfield — though  before  you  I  will  not  deny  my  connexion 
with  the  smuggling  larade.  (You  are  aware  that  many  of  the 
residents  of  the  coast  do  not  consider  smuggling  to  be  the  heinDiis 
offence  that  you  have  been  taught  to  consider  it) — atill,  I  assure 
you,  that  until  lately  I  had  no  idea  that  the  cave  in  the  diff  ran 
beneath  the  foundation  of  the  cottage;  and  only  since  the  last 
tenants  quitted  it  has  this  communication  [glancing  at  the  trap- 
door] been  made.' 

"*  There  must  be  some  other  outlet,  then,'  eaid  Fnuik, 
doubtingly — *  some  other  communication  wi^  the  vault  dose  by,  or 
what  would  be  the  utility  of  the  cave !' 

*•  'There  is  another  outlet,'  replied  the  captain,  •  but  not,  as 
you  imagine,  close  by.  You  will  hardly  credit  me,  sir ;  but  I  will 
not  now  uselessly  attempt  to  conceal  what  must,  through  yoar 
discovery  of  the  cave,  be  shortly  made  known  publicly.  The  out- 
let to  the  cave,  which  has  existed  for  many  years,  and  has  been 
until  lately,  the  only  communication  with  it,  is  beneath  the  vaults 
of  the  parish  church.' 

"  *  Beneath  the  vaults  of  the  parish  church  V  exclaimed  Frank, 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  surprise  and  incredulity.  *  Impossible !  The 
church  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant !' 

"  *  Nevertheless,  sir,  it  is  as  I  say,'  returned  Captain  Jeffries. 

**  *  Then,'  said  Prank,  *  why  make  use  of  the  cottage,  when,  as 
I  should  imagine,  the  vaults  of  the  church  are  so  much  larger,  and 
more  convenient  for  smuggling  purposes  than  this  cellar,  and  bo 
much  less  likely  to  be  discovered  V 

"  *  Because,  sir,'  replied  the  captain,  *  the  cave  beyond  ihe  vault 
beneath,  descends  several  feet  into  a  narrow  passage,  the  entiy  to 
which  is  narrower  still.  Before  this  communication  with  the 
cottage  was  made,  and  it  has  hardly  been  two  months  in  use,  it^as 
necessary  to  unpaxdc  larger  bales  and  cases,  and  repack  them  in 
smaller  compass,  in  order  to  pass  them  through  the  nanow  passage, 
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into  which  they  were  let  down  by  a  chain  and  windlass,  at  the  end 
of  the  vault  beneath  us.  In  the  same  manner  large  tubs  of  spirits 
were  necessarily  started  into  small  kegs,  for  conveyance  to  the 
church  vaults  V 

'' '  I  begin  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  noises  that  were 
heard  in  the  cottage,'  said  Frank,  thoughtfully.  'But,'  he  coa- 
tinued,  again  addressing  Captain  Jefiies :  '  how  is  it,  if  what  you 
tell  me  be  true,  that  when — as  I  understand  was  the  case^*- 
endeavours  were  made  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  supposed  super- 
natural  noiseB,  the  communication  between  the  cellar  and  the  cave 
was  not  discovered  1  I  have  been  told  that  the  floor  of  the  cellar 
was  raised,  and  that  the  foundation  beneath  was  found  to  be  of 
solid  eartiii ;  nay,  more,  that  it  was  dug  into  for  several  feet?" 

'*  'Such  was  the  case,  sir,'  replied  the  captain.  '  Only  in  one 
spot  is  there  any  communication  with  the  vault  beneath.  If  you 
will  look  about  you,  you  will  perceive  that  the  arrangement  of  this 
cellar  has  been  altered,  and  the  hearth  and  fire.place  that  were  for- 
marly  on  the  spot  where  the  trap-door  now  is,  have  been  removed.' 

"This  waa  the  case,"  explained  the  old  gentleman  to  his 
listeners;  ^'  thbu^,"  he  continued,  ''  I  did  not  perceive  it  on  the 
occasion  when  I  passed  the  night  in  the  cottage.  In  fact,  I  was  not 
very  familiar  with  the  cottage,  and  that  night  I  stood  in  the  cellar 
for  the  first  time.  Frank,  however,  perceived  the  alteratioa 
immediately,  and  Captain  Jeffries  went  on — 

'' '  I  confess,  Mr.  Dangerfield,  that  when  I  was  first  informed  by 
your  mother  that  strange  noises  had  been  heard  in  the  cottage,  I 
had  my  suspicions  as  *to  their  origin,  although  I  could  not  conceive 
how  any  sound  firom  the  cave  could  readi  the  cottage.  To  ascertain 
if  it  were  possible  that  such  could  be  the  case,  I  for  the  first  time 
traced  the  course  of  the  cave,  and  discovered  that  it  must  run  near, 
though  even  then  I  did  not  imagine  that  it  ran  beneath  the  cottage. 
However,  I  had  the  floor  of  the  cellar  removed  without  making  any 
discovery.  It  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  solid  foundation,  and  it  was 
Inlaid,  and  certain  hollows  in  the  wainscotting  were  filled  up.  I 
was  then  in  hopes  that  the  noises  would  be  heard  no  longer.  My 
hopes  were  vain,  and,  as  you  know,  your  mothw  quitted  the  place. 
It  was  let  to  others,  who  also  quitted  it  immediately,  in  consequence 
of  the  strange  noises  that  continued  to  be  heard,  particularly  after, 
or  during  a  etorm,  when,  as  you,  sir,  are  aware,  smugglers  usually 
seise  the  opportunity  to  '  run '  their  goods. 

'*  *  One  day,  soon  after  the  last  tenants — ^the  party  of  young 
gentlemen  ficom  London — ^took  possessbn  of  the  cottage,  the  certain 
of  a  smuggling  lugger,  one  Jim  Watson  (I  daresay,  Mr.  Danger, 
field,  you  have  heard  the  man's  namej  called  upon  me,  and  asked 
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to  have  a  little  private  oonvereatioii  "with  me.    '  What  is  it,  Jim  V  1 
asked. 

** '  About  them  'ere  n'ises  as  is  said.to  be  heeid  at  the  cottage^ 
sir/  he  replied;  *  I  guess  how  you  know,  as  well  as  we,  Caft'ea 
Jeffries,  what  them  n'ises  be.  They're  nothin'  more'n  our  staiti&V 
th^  goods  into  smaller  packages  and  hammerin'  on  'em  up  agin,  sod 
xoUin'  the  big  bar'lls,  and  startin*  the  spirits  into  kegs.  You  see^ 
master,  they  wom't  heeid  till  we  took  to  usin'  the  vault  for  thsi 
*efse  purpose;-  There  wom't  nothin'  said  about  'em  afore,  when  ^e 
used  to  re-stow  Ihe  goods,  and  start  the  liquor  into  kegs  aboard  the* 
lugger.' 

'*  I  replied  that  I  had  suspected  as  much.  '  Still,'  I  went  on, 
'I  don't  see  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  matter ;  and  if  the 
pi^esent  tenants  object  to  the  cottage,  I  must  give  up  all  hopes  of 
letting  it  in  future.' 

'' '  Then  I  can  see  a  remedy,'  replied  Watson.  '  'Tain't  on'y  o' 
late  as  we've  taken  to  startin'  the  goods  into  smaller  lots  m  the 
vault ;  and  you'll  find,  if  a  proper  search  be  made,  as  there's  soma 
part  o'  the  roof  o'  that  'ere  vault  as  oommoonicates  direct  wi'  the 
cellar  o'  the  cottage ;  and  more'n  that,  I've  diskivered  the  spot  I 
don't  pretend  to  know  why ;  but,  you  may  depend,  that  for  seme 
reason  the  n'ises  we  makes  in  the  vault  is  heerd  as  loud  agin  up 
above  in  the  cottage.  I've  heem  o'  sich  things  afore.  Nov, 
captain,'  he  went  on,  '  I  giiess  if  you  were  to  find  out  where  this 
oommoonication  is,— «nd,  as  I  says,  I  think  I  can  pint  out  tiie  'saet- 
spot, — ^and  let  in  a  trap*door,  so  as  we  can  h'ist  the  goods  in  there 
'riginal  bulk  into  the  cellar,  'twould  save  a  good  deal  o'trouble  and 
botiier,  and  'ud  be  better  to.  you  nor  the  rent  o'  the  cottage ;  for, 
depend  <m\  you'll  allers  have  trouble  'bout  the  n'ises  wi'the 
tenants,  whosoever  they  may  be.' 

"  '  Perhaps  so,  Jim,'  I  replied ;  ' but  you  must  know  that  Tvs 
rented  the  cottage  for  four  months  to  a  party  of  young  fellows  from 
London,  who  vow  that  they  care  nothing  for  the  d — 1  himself  sad 
who  will  not  be  very  easfly  firightened  away. ' 

*^ '  So  I've  heerd,'  said  Jim ;  *  but  if  you  are  a  mind  to  do  asi 
advise,  and  open  a  way  from  the  vault  into  the  cottage,  jest  yoa 
leave  it  to  us  to  frighten  away  them  young  Lunnon  sparks.' 

''  Well,  Mr.  Dangerfield,  I  thought  over  what  Watson  had  said, 
and  I  visited  the  cave  with  him,  and  examined  the  roof  of  the  vault; 
and  came  to  the  conclusion,  by  testing  it  with  a  hammer,  thattbae> 
was  a  spot  from  which  an  easy  entranoe  could  be  effected  from  the 
vault.  The  difficulty  was,  since  the  cottage  was.  again  tenanted,  to 
find  out  the  conresponding  spot  above  ground;  for,  as  I  have said,]ii 
my  former  examination  of  the  foundation  of  the  cellar,  I  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  consisted  of  several  feet,  perhaps  yards,  of 
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Bdlid  earth.  However,  Waison  repeated  that  he  would  find  means 
to  frighten  the  tenants  away,  and  he  did  so  e£fectuallj.  I  suppose, 
bj  incteasing  the  noise  in  the  vault,  though  I  never  inquired  what 
meaas  he  employed^  It  was  enough  that  they  gave  up  their  short 
lease  of  the  cotta^,  and  went  away. 

**  Watson  and  I  then  searched  the  cellar,  and  for  a  long  time 
uselessly.    All  seemed  solid  beneath  the  floor.     At  length  it  struck . 
me  that  the  communication  might  be  beneath  the  heaxthstone  and 
chimney,  and  the  hollow  chimney  leading  upwards  from  that  spot 
would  account  for  the  sounds  being  carried  through  the  house.     We; 
therefore  removed  the- hearthstone,  and,  sure  enough,  beneath  it; 
we  found  a  broad  fissure  in  the  rocky  soil,  tlmmghwhicha  crowbar, 
six  feet  in  length,  could  be  passed ;  and  on  removing  the  earth,  ^ 
and  hewing  away  the  rock,  we  found  the  fissure  extended  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  roof  of  the  vault.     We  then  set  to  woik— ^the 
smugglers  alone  being  employed — and  removed  tiie  hearthstone  and 
fire.plaoe,  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  built  the  trap-door  through 
which  you  passed  to-day.' 

''  *  It  18  strange,'  saidFrank,  addressing  himself  to  me, '  that  jrotir 
did  not  remark  the  trap-door  the  night  you  passed  in  the  cottage.*    - 

*^  Captain  Jeffiries  looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  tintil  Frank 
explained  that  I  had  passed  the  night  in  the  cottage  a  short  time  • 
before,  when  he  replied— 

**  Not  at  all  strange,  Mr.  Dangerfield,  since  we  take  the  pre*, 
caution  to  conceal  the  trap-door  with  the  old  hearthstone  and  other: 
Imnber  when  it  is  not  about  to  be  used ;'  and  he  pointed  to  a  pile 
o(hea?7  lumber  that  lay  near  by. 

**  It  must  not  be  supposed,"  eizplained  the  old  gentleman  to  his 
listeners,  **  that  all  this  infDrmation  was  extracted  bom  Captain 
JefiKes  without  much  trouble.  JETs  would  have  prevaricated,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  deceive  Frank  Dangerfield,  had  not  the  latter^ 
iiwsted  upon  the  truth,  and  threatened  that  if  the  captain  hesitated 
or  falsified  tiie  circumstanoes,  he  would  isunediately  obtain  a^ 
BJbimnons  for  his  anest  on  the  charge  of  smuggling,  and  being  in 
cxnnpUeity  with  smugglers  who  had  threatened  murder.  So,  at; 
length,  though  much  more  time  was  occupied  with  the  details  thaa. 
X  have  occupied  in  relatang  the  substance  of  the  conversation,  the 
captain  made  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  and  Frank,  on  condition  that  he 
(find  captain)  should  accompany  him  and  any  other  persons  whom 
he  might  invite,  through  the  cave  to  the  vaults  under  the  church, 
and  should  point  out,  without  prevarication,  all  the  means  employed 
for  ^running '  the  smuggled  cargoes  from  the  beach  into  the  cave, 
and  through  the  cave  into  the  church-vaults,  promised  that  he 
woaU  overlook  the  murderous  assault  upon  himself,  and  myself^* 
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his  companion — and  would  rest  satisfied  with  reporting  the  existence 
of  the  cave  to  the  proper  authorities ;  and  thus  preventing  its  again 
being  used  for  illegal  purposes. 

'^Captain  Jeffiies  promised  to  meet  Frank,  and  any  otihfir 
persons  whom  he  chose  to  invite,  on  the  following  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  cave  ;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for 
the  next  day  a  party  consisting  of  the  Captain,  Frank  Dangerfield, 
the  chief  and  second  oiSicers  of  the  coastguard — the  two  latter 
having  promised  to  be  secret  respecting  Captain  Jeffries'  connezkxi 
with  the  smugglers— *and  myself,  explored  the  cave  from  its  mouth 
to  its  endmg  in  the  vaults  beneath  the  church. 

'^  There  was  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it  had  long  been 
used  for  illicit  purposes,  but  from  that  day  their  uses  ceased.  A 
watch  was  subsequently  kept  upon  it,  and  a  year  or  two  later,  a 
portion  of  the  face  of  the  cliff  fell  in  a  landslip,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  became  filled  up.  As  Frank  and  I,  and  Captain  Jeffiies 
and  his  friend  (who  was  a  linendraper  of  the  town,  who  no  doubt 
had  benefitted  greatly  by  purchasing  contraband  silks  and  laces  of 
the  smugglers),  quitted  the  cottage  together,  Frank  said  to  me — 

^* '  Well,  Tom,  I  presume  our  night  visit  to  the  haunted  cottage 
may  be  indefinitely  postponed ;  for  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  the 
spirits,  which  had  their  origin  in  smuggled  Hollands  gin,  and  other 
contraband  commodities,  will  haunt  the  place  no  more.  We  dull 
bave  a  fine  tale  to  tell  the  good  folk  at  home,  at  all  events.' 

''So,  after  all,  Mr.  Ashley,"  said  the  daughter  of  our  host, 
*^  your  story  of  a  haunted  house  turns  out  to  be  a  tale  of  smugglers. 
You  said  you  came  in  contact  with  the  spirits  that  haunted  the 
house  in  which  you  had  spent  the  night  ?" 

*'  And  so  I  did,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied  the  old  gentle, 
man;  "and  more  than  that,  I  tasted  them  at  Captain  JeflBrieB* 
house,  in  the  form  of  excellent  Hollands  gin  and  pure  cognac ;  or 
if  you  don't  like  that  explanation,  I  came  in  rather  unpleaasnt 
contact  with  the  smugglers,  who  were  more  to  be  dreaded,  I 
suspect,  than  are  unquiet  spirits  generally." 

"  Still,"  jBaid  the  young  lady,  "  neither  the  spirits  of  which  you 
speak,  nor  the  smugglers,  were  real  ghosts." 

*'  Which  means,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  ''  that  you  do  not  like 
my  story." 

**0h!  no,"  replied  the  young  lady;  "you  have  told  us  a 
capital  story,  only  it  has  ended  differently  from  what  I  expected." 

The  rest  of  the  party  united  with  the  young  lady  in  expressing 
their  satisfaction  with  the  story. 

'•But,"  said  one,  '*I  do* not  quite  understand  yet  how  the 
strange  noises  came  to  be  heard  in  the  cottage." 
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"  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  science  of  acoustics,"  replied  the 
old  gentleman,  *'  and  therefore  I  am  unable  to  satisfy  you  on  that 
point.  We  all  know,  however,  that  sounds  are  sometimes  conveyed 
from  place  to  place  in  a  very  strange  and  apparently  unaccountable 
manner.  Smugglers — ^as  is  well-known — choose  stormy  weather  in 
which  to  '  run  their  goods/  as  the  term  is,  for  many  reasons  ;  and 
I  suiq>ect  that  the  sounds  of  the  hammering  on  the  boxes,  and  of 
the  rolling  of  the  barrdis  in  the  vault  beneath  the  cellar,  as  well  as 
the  dankiog  of  the  chain  in  lowering  the  goods  from  the  vault  into 
the  narrow  passage  beneath,  were  conveyed,  probably  with  increased 
loudness,  and,  at  all  events,  with  a  strange,  unearthly  distinctness, 
through  the  fissure  in  the  roof  of  the  vault,  into  the  chimney  in  the 
cellar,  and  thence  throughout  the  house.  We  all  know  also  how 
frequently  sounds,  the  origin  or  nature  of  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted with,  seem  to  us  to  fly  about,  as  we  search  after  them, 
&om  one  spot  to  another.  Add  to  this  the  vagaries  of  our  imagina- 
tion, when  we  are  inclined  to  believe  in  the  mysterious  or  super- 
natural,  and  I  think  all  the  noises  that  were  heard  in  the  cottage 
maybe  accounted  for.  Still, a  little  further  explanation  is  necessary 
before  I  conclude  my  story. 

*'We  found  that  there  was  a  tolerably  fair  pathway  leading 
fiom  the  beach,  some  further  distance  from  the  town,  up  to  the 
ledge  ftoxa  which  the  cave  was  entered.  Tlii"  pathway,  though 
steep,  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  men  acci.  uomed  to  climbing 
the  cliflfe,  until  near  the  ledge,  to  which,  as  I  i  i,ve  told  you,  the 
heavier  goods  were  drawn  up  by  the  aid  of  a  w.^^dlass  fixed  on  the 
ledge,  and  concealed  from  the  eight  of  any  person  on  the  beach, 
or  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  by  a  thick  clump  of  bush  and  biush- 
wood.  The  task  must  have  been  a  disagreeable  and  arduous  one, 
especially  on  stormy  nights;  but  smugglers  are  used  to  endure 
great  hardships,  and  to  run  great  risks,  for  the  sake  of  their  large 
gains.  Having  once  got  their  goods  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  the  remainder  of  the  work  wajs  comparatively  easy, 
Tmtil  they  reached  the  vault,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  unpack 
the  larger  parcels  of  goods,  in  order  to  convey  them  through  the 
narrow  passage  into  the  vault  beneath  the  church ;  while  the  practice 
adopted  at  a  later  period,  of  unpacking  in  the  vault,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  communication  with  the  cellar  of  the  cottage, 
enabled  them  to  carry  up  larger  packages  than  they  had  previously 
carried  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Then,  again,  the  blue,  foul- 
smelling  haze  which  was  seen  in  the  cellar,  arose,  no  doubt,  from 
the  fumes  of  the  spirit,  while  it  was  being  started  from  the  barrels 
into  the  smaller  kegs  ;  and  a  very  little  imagination  would  serve  to 
convert  the  smell  into  something  sulphurous,  having  its  source  in 
lower  and  unmentionable  regions.  As  for  the  rest,  the  goods,  once 
B&fely  *run/  were  left  in  the  vaults  of  the  church,  and  subse- 
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quently  in  the  cellar  of  the  cottage,  until  a  customer  was  fimnd 
for  them,  or  till  it  was  convenient  to  the  smugglers  to  remove  them. 

"Our  host,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  '^  who  has  resided 
near  the  coast  all  his  lifetime,  will  have  heard  of  contraband 
goods  being  left  in  large  quantities,  in  many  a  strange  place, 
after  the  smugglers  have  made  a  successful  run." 

"Very  frequently,"  replied  the  gentleman  thus  addressed;  **  I 
have  heard  strange  stories  of  smugglers  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
and  I  recollect  something  of  the  cave  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking,  and  of  the  haunted  cottage ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  was  some  story  about  the  cottage  having  been  burnt  down." 

"You  are  right,"  replied  the  old  gentleman.  "You  have 
anticipated  me.  I  was  going  to  conclude  my  story  by  speaking  of 
that.  Yes,  you  will  recollect  that  I  observed,  in  the  course  of  my- 
stery, that  die  party  of  gay  badielors  firom  London  were  the  last 
tenants  of  the  cottage.  The  very  night  after  Frank  Dangerfield 
had  explored  the  cave,  iii  company  with  Captain  Jeffiries,  an  alana 
of  fire  startled  the  country  round.  Hundreds  of  people  flocked 
fix)m  the  town  in  the  direction  of  the  fire,  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  haunted  cottage  was  in  flames.  My  father  and  I,  and  our 
man-servant,  hastened  to  the  spot  firom  the  Vicarage,  aod  all  the 
near  residents  hurried  to  the  rescue.  All  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames ;  but  all  in  vain.  Tho 
fire  burnt  furiously.  The  cottage  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  one 
sheet  of  flame,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  a  heap  of  ruins." 

''  What  was  the  cause  of  the  fire  in  an  empty  house,  and  in  so 
isolated  a  spot  ?"  inquired  one  of  the  party. 

**The  origin  of  the  fire  was  never  known,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman.  The  more  superstitious,  who  believed  that  the  cottage 
was  haunted,  attributed  the  fire  to  the  malevolence  of  the  spirits. 
I  and  others,  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  communication  between 
the  "cottage-cellar  and  the  smugglers'  cave,  also  attributed  the 
unusual  fierceness  of  the  fire  to  the  influence  of  spirits,  though  of  a 
different  kind  to  those  believed  in  by  the  country  people.  Captain 
Jeffries  always  strenuously  denied  that  he  had  any  hand  in  it,  and 
indignantly  resented  the  imputation ;  but  it  was  our  belief  that 
certain  catdcs  of  spirits  that  were  concealed  in  the  cottage,  were  set 
on  fire  by  the  captain  himself,  or  some  of  his  smuggling  firiends, 
their  object  being  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  search  by  the 
officers  of  the  coastguard,  who  might  perhaps  have  discovered  some- 
thing  that  would  have  sufficed  to  criminate  even  so  respectable  a 
man  as  the  Mayor  of ." 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  story  of  the  *' Haunted 
Cottage  on  the  Cliff."  J.  A.  M. 
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CHAPTER  xn. 

Often  the  painful  present  is  oomforted  by  flattering  the  future. 
And  kind  to-morrow  beareth  half  the  burdens  of  to-daj^ 

Fifteen  years  had  come,  and  were  passed,  in  the  lives  of  those 
whose  career  we  are  following.  Death  had  laid  his  hand  on  none ; 
Time  had  dealt  gently  with  some,  to  others  lie  had  been  a  hard 
taskmaster. 

Whiter  hairs  peeped  from  under  Martha  Thirkeld's  snowy  cap  ; 
there  were  deeper  furrows  on  her  face ;  there  was  the  mark  of  sor- 
row  in  her  softened  eye.  Could  the  mother  forget  her  absent  one  ? 
— ^he  who  was  to  them  as  though  he  were  in  a  far  country  ;  he  whom 
her  eyes  had  only  once  beheld  since  that  ill-fated  morning  when  he 
brought  to  their  door  his  **  wicked  bride,"  as  Martha  always  termed 
her  daughter-in-law. 

Farmer  Thirkeld  was  not  even  aged  ;  he  still  sat  in  the  arm- 
chair at  night,  and  smoked  his  pipe.  Though  his  Eose  could  no 
longer  seat  herself  on  his  knee,  she  still  drew  her  chair  by  his  side, 
and  played  with  him,  as  she  had  done  fifteen  years  ago. 

Time  had  done  most  for  Poll.  She  had  grown  into  a  tall,  hand- 
some, dark-eyed  girl;  she  was  a  Thirkeld,  and  her  parents  beheld 
her  with  pride. 

•*  Father,"  said  Poll,  one  fine  summer's  morning,  "  ye  maun  be 
in  afore  long,  for'  Milly  said  she'd  come  over.  Philip  couldna' 
come  wi'  her,  but  she  wad  bring  Roger.  She's  coming  to  show  her 
new  carria.ge,"  she  said. 

" Milly 's  growing  so  fine,  there's  no  knowing  her.  I'm  afeerd, 
Pdl,  ye'Ube  wantinjgto  gang  and  live  wi*  her,  in  that  fine  house," 

••  If  mither  winna  let  me  wear  t'hat  Milly  gave  me,  I  shall  be 
like  to  go,"  said  Poll. 

"Nay,  Polly,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  kindly  tone,  unlike 
the  tone  in  which  Milly  used  to  be  reproved ;  "  when  ye're 
in  t'  town,  do  as  t'  town  folk  do;  but  here  ye're  nobbut  a 
fanner's  daughter,  and  ye  maunna  dress  like  t'  Squire's  daughters. 
Te  ken  ye're  to  marry  an  honest  farmer,  and  nane  '11  hae  ye,  if  ye 
dress  ower  fine." 

"There's  no  mickle  fear  that  I  should  want  'em,"  said  Poll, 
with  the  toss  of  a  conscious  beauty  ;  ''  I've  naething  to  say  again 
t'  fanner's  life,  if  ye'U  find  me  ane  wi'  siller  ©neugh,  but  I'll  no 
be  a  pair  man's  wife  when  Milly 's  a  fine  lady.' ' 

1— L  V 
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**  I  knew/'  said  the  old  farmer,  **  them  town  folk  would  turn 
lierhead." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  an  open  carriage,  with  a 
coachman  in  smart  livery,  driving  up  to  the  door.  Out  stepped 
MiUy,  running  to  embrace  her  niother,  and  with  her  was  her  cmly 
son.  Martha  received  Milly's  kiss,  and  then  pressed  the  boy  close 
to  her  heart,  and  kissed  him  fervently.  Was  not  his  name  Roger, 
and  was  he  not,  as  Martha  termed  it,  the  "  fair  image  of  her  lost 
boy  V '  Miliy's  Roger  had  the  same  fair,  open  countenance,  the  same 
light,  curly  hair,  his  very  cap  was  always  worn  as  Roger's  used  to 
be,  on  one  side  of  his  head  ;  he  whistled  about  the  house,  without 
ever  having  been  told  that,  a  few  years  ago,  a  voice  as  happy  uA 
as  blithe  as  his  own  had  also  sung,  ''  There  is  nae  luck  about  the 
house,"  or  "  Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad."  Martha  would 
not,  on  any  account,  have  had  him  checked,,  and  yet  the  sound  of 
that  boyish  voice  was,  each  time  he  came,  like  a  fresh  wound  from 
a  dagger  to  her  heart.  This  boy  had  the  same  caressing,  joking 
manner  to  his  young  mother,  as  another  Roger  had  once  had, 
treating  Milly  as  though  she  were  an  elder  sister,  rather  than  a 
mother.  Milly  was  over-dressed.  Every  material  she  wore  was 
ihe  best  of  its  kind,  and  too  profuse  in  quantity.  But  no  dress 
could  detract  from  the  innocent  matronly  beauty  of  a  face  which 
told  of  a  heart  so  thankful  for  its  own  lot,  so  loving  to  those  aioimi 
her.    ' 

Milly's  husband  had  speculated  in  railways — ^this  new  steam 
wonder  which  had  just  dawned  upon  the  world.  He  was  suooessfol, 
and,  as  it  were,  l^e  coined  money,  so  rapidly  did  it  pour  in.  Milly 
was  a  great  lady ;  she  went  to  other  balls  than  the  little  dance  at 
Hexham  fair,  where  she  had  first  made  her  debut.  She  gave  dances 
and  entertainments,  and  Milly's  name  was  often  seen  as  lady 
patroness  of  some  public  festivity. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  prosperity,  there  was  one  abiding  sonow, 
whidi  MiUy  shared  with  hex  family.  They  had  lost  sight  cf  Roger. 
Three  years  ago  they  had,  for  the  last  time,  received  a  letter  bom 
him.  Suddeidy  he  and  his  family  had  left  that  place,  and  no  far- 
ther tidings  had  been  received.  Did  his  wife  prevent  him  wiitifig  to 
hia  family  ?  or,  what  was  more  likely,  was  Roger's  spisit  too  proud 
to  lot  them  know  the  poverty  and  tlie  misery  into  which  they  had 
fallen? 

The  Thirkelds  had  advertised  in  the  leading  papers  &r  their  lost 
son,  so  disguising  the  advertisement  that  none  but  the  eye  for  whom 
it  WHS  intended  should  guess  who  had  inserted  it : — 

"  Silly  Mill  longs  to  hear  of  aold  times.*' 

Roger  at  one  glance  would  know  what  hand  had  sent  it  to  <he 
paper,  whereas  none  who  bad  not  boon  rerj  ^r*^*"^^^  ai  tho  Orange 
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Una  could  guess  at  whose  wish  it  had  been  iztiserted.  13m 
advertisement  elicited  no  reply.  Three  blank  years  had  paased^ 
and  no  tidiags  of  Boger,  or  his  fiamily,  had  reached  the  Qrv^ge. 

Fifteen  years  had  changed  Fhillis  Vivian  from  a  child  into  a 
young  lady  of  eighteen,  preparing  for  her  first  visit  firom  home. 
MiB,  Vivian  had  become  a  UfeJong  invalid.  With  the  help  oif  the 
governess  Adelaide  had  suggested,  her  daughters  had  gzovn  19 
under  her  own  eye,  and  PhiUis,  without  the  gift  of  beauty  wift 
which  her  elder  sister  had  been  endowed,  was  gentle,  and  loifid  by 
alL  She  was  starting  on  a  visit  to  an  undo  and  aunt,  the  taaaat 
incumbent  of  a  large  town  parish  in  one  of  the  midland  counties^  <m 
the  same  day  upon  which  Hilly  was  visiting  her  family  at  the 
Orange. 

Soger  and  Adelaide  had  not  been  successful  in  their  8tnigglft« 
single-handed,  against  the  world.  Love  was  to  conquer  all 
diBGicultieB,  but  that  great  and  formidable  enemy.  Poverty,  UAfiiir 
to  conquer  Love.  Adelaide  did  not  put  her  shoulder  to  the  bwdBB^ 
and  Boger  toiled  for  both.  Boger  had  foreseen  difficulties  when 
MiUy  bade  them  farewell,  and  surely  they  approached. 

''  Luck  was  against  him,"  said  Boger,  and  whether  it  asoee&mn 
bad  management,  bad  farming,  or  from  that  mysterious  inflii^noe, 
the  existence  of  which  the  prosperous  axe  apt  to  deny,  whilst  the 
unfortunate  are  compelled  to  bow  to  its  power,  and  call  it  '*  luck-^^" 
luck  which  favours  some,  and  turns  all  to  gold  in  their  hands, 
makes  all  prosper  they  undertake,  whilst  with  others  it  causes  every 
effort  to  seem  unavailing, -^-this  luck  did  not  favour  Boger.  Qtm 
mischance  succeeded  another :  the  fly  spoilt  his  turnip  crop,  tio 
cows  died  from  inflammation,  his  best  stacks  were  burnt  to  the 
ground ;  whole  sides  of  bacon  were  spoilt  through  careless  pickling-.; 
and  inside  the  house,  where  Adelaide  reigned,  matters  were  no  bettor. 
The  servant-girl  continued  to  remain ;  she  had  become  attached  tii 
her  master,  and,  ''as  to  t'  missus,  puir  thing,  she'd  be  fair  lost 
without  her,  for  she  was  sure  no  one  would  stop  wi'  her,  that  did&a' 
ken  her  ways,  and  see  that  she  kenned  nae  better  I" 

Adelaide  was  always  incurring  some  new  expense,  which  g»«8  to 
Boger  the  ungrateful  task  of  having  to  curtail  and  to  check  her 
wishes.  He  yielded  many  a  point,  and  gave  to  her  money  vliicik 
he  knew  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  other  channels,  bwuM  ha 
could  not  bear  to  deny  her  any  wish.  Any  remonstcanoe  om  his 
part  was  always  followed  by  reproaches,  and  sometimes  team,  A 
quarrel,  and  a  reconciliation. 

A  married  man  wearies  of  lover's  quarrels,  and  when  .Bigger 
returned  from  a  hard  day's  work,  and  looked  far  a  quiet  ereniBg, 
with  Adelaide  gmiling  and  loving  as  she  had  been  when  he  oeurtBd 
her,  it  was  a  cruel  disappointment  to  have  to  listen  to  leptmdmm 
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repinings,  which  he  could  not  alleviate.  There  were  days  when 
they  were  still  as  happy  as  ever,  when,  without  the  baby,  left  in  the 
care  of  the  maid  of  all  work,  Adelaide  and  Roger  would  mount  the 
ajprin?  cart  together,  and  drive  a  marketing  expedition  among  the 
lulls  and  wild  moors  of  the  neighboiurhood. 

Three  years  Roger  clung  to  his  farm,  and  trusted  to  each 
refcurring  season  that  he  should  recover  lost  opportunities  ;  but  lost 
opportunities  are  diflBcult  to  recal ;  and  when  the  rent-day  came 
rounds  on  the  first  half-year  of  the  fourth  year,  Roger  saw  witli 
dismay  that  he  could  not  meet  its  calls.  He  had  been  behindhand 
with  his  rent  more  than  once,  and  this  time  he  looked  about  in  vain 
for  something  which  might  be  converted  into  money. 

Adelaide  was  daily  expecting  her  second  child,  and  was  weak 
and  ailmg.  Roger  walked  about  with  clouded  brow  and  heavy 
heart,  seeking  for  courage  to  tell  Adelaide  that  they  must  give  up 
the  farin;  and  anticipating  with  dread  a  future,  in  which  he  could 
riot  discern  how  his  wife  and  his  children  were  to  be  sup- 
ported. 

.  **  Adelaide,  I've  ordered  t'  spring  cart,  and  I  am  off  to  York 
for  the  day,"  said  Roger  one  morning.  **  Do  you  want  anything  ? 
What  must  I  bring?" 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  much  wanted,"  replied  his  wife  from 
the  sofa,  where  she  was  reclining,  with  little  Sophy  playing  at  her 
feet.  "By-the-bye,  Roger,  there  is  one  thing:  the  little  one 
coming  will  want  a  christening  cap.  I  must  have  a  pretty  one, 
tirimmed  mth  a  narrow  Valenciennes.  Valenciennes  sets  off  their 
little- faces  so  prettily." 

"  Oh,  Adelaide  1"  exclaimed  Roger,  with  more  impatience  than 
he  generally  displayed,  **  how  can  you  want  to  buy  such  nonsense, 
when  you  know  we  havn't  a  penny  in  hand  1  What  does  it  signify 
in  what  the  baby's  christened  ?" 

/'Well,"  said  Adelaide,  "buy  the  cap,  and  I'll  do  without  the 
Valenciennes.     I  can  pick  some  off  some  of  my  own  clothes." 

"You'll  have  to  do  without  the  cap  also,"  muttered  Roger ; 
"arid  go  without  many  other  things  as  well  before  long." 

**What  do  you  mean,  Roger?"  exclaimed  Adelaide  in  alarm. 
"  You're  always  saying  something  now  to  frighten  me,  and  you 
really  should  remember." 

**'I  mean  this,"  said  Roger,  gravely  :  "  that  I  don't  know  what 
way  to  turn  to  get  money.  I  have  not  a  penny  to  receive,  and  half 
last  year's  rent  is  due.  Heaven  knows  what  is  to  become 
on  us!"* 

''Oh,  Roger!  how  hard!  You  are  going  to  leave  me  for  a 
whole  day,  and  before  you  go  you  make  me  wretched  by  telling  me 
iAdtfLphfiid  things.     The  money  is  sure  to  turn  up  somewhere.    I 
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am  sure  we  spend  nothing  in  the  house  scarcely.     I  don't  know, 
what  you  do  with  the  money  1" 

*•  There's  no  good  hidihg  it  from  you,"  muttered  Roger ;  "  you 
must  know  it  before  long,  and  bear  it  too."  He  had  reached  the 
door,  the  gig  was  waiting ;  he  held  his  whip  in  his  hand,  when .  he 
turned  back,  and  came  up  to  the  sofa,  where  she  was  lying. 

**  Never  mind !  dinna  fret,  Adelaide !"  he  said,  as  he  stopped  to 
kiss  her.  *'  T'  new  baby  must  do  with  the  same  christening-cap 
as  did  for  Sophy.  Keep  up  while  I  am  away,  and  I'll  bring  yc^ 
back  a  bit  of  fish  for  supper.  I  know  you'll  fancy  it,  and  that 
won't  cost  ower  much  anyhow." 

Roger  was  gone,  and  his  wife  leant  back  wearily. 

**  Oh !  Sophy,  do  be  quiet !"  she  said,  sharply,  to  the  little  girl 
playing  at  her  feet. 

'*  Me  make  ma  comfy,  as  papa  do,"  said  the  little  thing,  trying 
to  pull  her  mother's  dress  over  her  imcovered  feet. 

**  Do  leave  me  alone  !"  said  her  mother,  peevishly.  "Go  into 
the  kitchen,  Sophy  ;  help  Rebecca  to  cook  the  dinner." 

The  little  thing  got  oflf  the  sofa,  and  looking  at  Adelaide  de- 
fiantly, said,  with  injured  dignity,  as  she  went  towards  the  kitchenTrr 
"Baby  love  papa!"  byway  of  inference  that  baby  did  not  love 
unkind  mamma.  , 

Adelaide  leant  back  wearily. 

There  were  many  duties  in  the  house  which  she  knew  had  to  bo 
done,  but  she  had  not  spirit  to  do  any  of  them  that  morning.  She 
felt  languid,  and  her  bones  ached.  She  felt  as  if  she  longed  for 
quiet,  and  for  some  well-cooked  food.  A  vision  rose  before  her  o^f 
Uie  dainty  plates  of  jelly,  well-made  beef-tea,  the  delicate  bits  of 
partridge,  with  which,  at  the  Manor,  an  invalid's  appetite  had  ever 
been  tempted.  A  vision  of  smart-looking  Therese  entering  the 
room,  with  a  tray,  covered  with  snowy  damask,  bearing  a  nice  litfle 
dmner,  just  suited  for  one  person,  rose  before  her.  How  gladly 
would  Adelaide  have  welcomed  Therese  had  she  then  stood  there ! 
Her  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Rebecca — 

*'  Please,  missus,  what  am  I  to  cook  for  the  day's  dinner  ?" 

"  What  is  there  in  the  house  ?"  said  Adelaide,  languidly. 

'*  Why,  there  isn't  much — there  is  no  meat.  Master  said  hq'd. 
bring  a  bit  frae  York.     I  can  make  ye  a  rasher  of  bacon." 

*'  The  bacon  is  all  fat,  I  can't  eat  it,"  said  Adelaide. 

"  Will  ye  have  an  apple  dumpling,  or,  maybe,  a  jam  turnover  V' 
suggested  the  maid,  as  though  she  had  hit  upon  something  very- 
inviting. 

"  Oh,  no  I"  said  Adelaide,  impatiently 

*' Gruel,  then?" 

Adelaide  shook  her  head. 
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"  Well,  bless  xne !  if  I  know  what !  There's  nothing  xncDre  hot 
^tatersy  and  there's  no  filling  one's  self  with  'taters/'  remarked 
Adelaide's  refined  abigail. 

"  Bring  me  a  few  boiled  potatoes  at  twelve  o'clock,"  said  Ade- 
hddo ;  '*  and  I'll  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  them." 

**  Yas,"  Raid  the  girl,  encouragingly,  "  tak'  a  cap  o'  tea,  and 
put  a  drop  o'  rum  in  it ;  that'll  be  a  bit  cheering  for  you." 

"Very  well/' said  Adelaide;  "and,  Rebecca,  baby  can  have 
Jber  dinner  with  you ;  and  do  keep  her  out  of  this  room — ^I  am  so 
tired  of  her  chatter." 

"When  people  has  childer,"  remarked  the  servant,  "they're 
like  to  look  aft^  'em.  I  want  to  swill  down  t'  dairy  to-day,  and 
Ael^ll  be  no  help  to  me  i*  that  job." 

**  You  must  keep  her !"  said  Adelaide ;  "  she  can  go  with  you 
taihe  dairy." 

"Gi'e  me  a  shawl  to  wrap  ber  up,  then,"  said  the  stout 
Rribeoca;  "she's  like  to  come  wi'  me,  and  I'll  gi'e  her  an  apple 
dumpling  for  her  dinner." 

'^Did  I  ever!"  muttered  Rebecca  to  herself,  as  she  left  h^ 
mistress's  presence.  "My  puir  mither — the  Lord  bless  her ! — had 
thirteen  on  us.  I  niver  heard  her  say  she  couldn't  abear  the  noise ; 
she  gat  supper  ready  for  twelve  on  us  the  very  night  as  t'  thirteenth 
saw  light.  Puir  little  lamb  !"  she  continued,  addressing  the  un« 
co&sdous  Sophy ;  *'  she'll  not  mind  what  get's  ye,  so  as  we  leave 
her  alone ;  and  yet,  puir  thing,  I  believe  she's  badly — ^the  like  o* 
her  are  so  mash." 

Adelaide  was  again  alone. 

She  had  been  married  five  years  next  spring.  If  that  journey 
to  Gretna  Green  had  to  come  over  again,  Adelaide  would  have 
thought  twice  before  she  left  all  to  follow  Roger's  fortunes. 

She  had  loved  Roger,  and  loved  him  yet,  though  the  romance  of 
their  wedded  life  had  passed  away.  Although  the  trials  brought  by 
difference  of  opinion,  incongruity  of  former  habits,  and  especially 
by  being  brpught  into  contact  with  the  stem  realities  of  poverty, 
had  seemed  to  deaden  the  fine  edge  of  thehr  love,  still  Ade- 
laide preferred  Roger  to  all  others,  and  owned  to  herself  that 
the  accusation  she  so  often  brought  against  him,  of  being  cold  and 
unfeeling,  was  a  false  one.  Adelaide  hated  poverty,  hated  to  deny 
herself  any  gratification ;  loved  ease,  comfort,  and  plenty,  and  all 
of  those  creature  comforts  were  lost  to  her.  How  little  she  had 
realised,  when  she  left  her  home,  how  much  loss  of  daily  ease  and 
oomfort  her  marriage  would  entail  upon  her !  She  had  not  realised 
it,  simply  because  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  do  so.  How  little 
can  a  young  lady,  nurtured  in  a  careful  home,  surrounded  by 
pleasant  occupation,  light  reading,  easy  chadrs,  a  su£Eciency  of 
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dainty  food,  a  maid  to  consider  her  every  wish — attendance,  caie,  and 
nursing,  to  surround  her,  if  she  complains  of  a  trifling  pain, — ^how 
little  can  such  an  one  realise  the  existence  spent  by  a  cottage 
mother,  with  ailing  health,  a  large  family,  narrow  means,  with  the 
hourly  thought  of  how  their  various  needs  may  be  provided  for  !  It 
was  because  Adelaide  had  so  little  realised  all  this  that  she  entered 
upon  marriage  so  rashly,  and  bore  the  consequent  evils  so  impa- 
tiently. 

Sometime  before  twelve  o'clock  Rebecca  entered  the  room, 
bearing  the  tea  and  the  rum  bottle  on  a  tray. 

**  You  are  before  the  time,"  said  Adelaide.  '*  I  am  sure  I  have 
no  appetite." 

"  I  am  a  bit  early,"  replied  the  girl,  with  a  frightened,  troubled 
£ace ;  ^'  but  ye  maun  tak'  it  now  it*s  here,  and  drink  it  whilst 
it's  hot." 

"  Where  are  the  potatoes  ?" 

*•  I  brought  the  tea  without  the  'taters,  'cause  they  wouldna 
be  ready  for  ever  so  long,"  said  the  girl. 

**  Kebecca,  did  not  I  hear  men's  voices  in  the  kitchen  ?"  inquired 
Adelaide. 

**  Maybe  ye  did,"  replied  the  servant.  "Now,  then;  here's 
the  rum." 

''  Oh !  not  so  much.     It  is  so  nasty ! " 

**  It's  very  cheering,  and  ye  need  summat  a  bit  warming.  We 
maun  put  the  spirits  in  to  keep  the  spirit?  up,"  persisted  the  maid, 
pouring  a  strong  allowance  of  rum  into  her  mistress's  teacup. 

"  Bebecca,  where's  the  baby  ?" 

"  Talking  wi'  some  men  in  the  kitchen." 

**  Men  in  the  kitchen !  How  can  you  leave  them  alone  ?  They'll 
steal  something  I" 

"  They'U  tak',  but  no  steal,"  muttered  Eebecca,  mysteriously. 
'*  Missus,  it'js  a  bad  job,  I'm  afeerd." 

**  What's  the  matter?" 

"They've  come  to  bide,  missus.  They're  bailiffs.  They've 
oome  about  t'  rent.  They're  very  civil  spoken,  but  they're  mighty 
unwelcome.  I  thought  ye  might  hav*  your  tea  with  a  cup  of  rum 
in  't  afore  I  told  ye ;  but  now  dinna  ye  fret " 

"  Boger  knew  this,  and  left  me!"  was  Adelaide's  first  exclamation. 

"  Nay,  missus  ;  he  ken'd  naught  about  it  The  men  say  he'll 
be  back  before  night.  There's  an  auld  man  an'  a  young  'un ; 
t'  auld  man  wad  like  to  hae  speech  on  you  when  ye're  ready ;  but 
he  doesna  wish  to  be  pressing." 

**  Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear !  what  shall  I  do  f "  exclaimed  Adelaide. 

"Tak'  it  easy^  missus,  tak'  it  easy,"  said  the  sympathising 
servant. 
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Adelaide  had  drank  her  tea,  and  eaten  her  toast,  and  felt 
revived.  She  drew  the  warm  scarlet  shawl  which  she  had  lately 
thrown  off  round  her  shoulders,  and  sat  up  to  receive  her  unwelcome 
visitor,  looking  in  her  feverish  beauty  £ar  more  like  the  descendant 
of  a  hundred  knights  than  the  homely  wife  of  a  ruined  fianner. 
Rebecca  went  out  and  returned,  ushering  into  the  room,  a  quiet 
elderly  man,  with  benevolent  countenance,  bald  head,  and  silvery 
hair  falling  on  to  his  neck. 

It  seemed  a  contradiction,  that  a  man  whose  daily  office  was  to 
carry  sorrow  and  distress  from  house  to  house  should  have  pre- 
served  so  genial  ai^t  atmosphere  around  him.  He  bowed  profoundly 
upon  entering  her  presence,  and  said,  •*  I'm  sorry,  ma'am,  to 
intrude  upon  you.  I'm  niver  welcome,  go  where  I  will ;  my  business 
is  like  that  of  a  dentist ;  but  you'll  find,  I'll  give  as  little  trouble  as 
I  possibly  can." 

'*  Who  has  sent  youl"  inquired  Adelaide,  in  a  voice  struggling 
for  self-command. 

"  The  landlord,  ma'am— it's  the  rent !" 

*'  Did  my  husband  know  1" 

*'  Maybe  he  thought  it  not  unlikely,  but  he  couldn't  know— oh, 
no,  he  did  not  know." 

**  And  what  are  you  gomg  to  do  ?"  inquired  Adelaide,  despcHid- 

ingly. 

"Well,  ma'am,  you  see  I  must  take  an  inventory,  a  list 
of  all  that  is  in  the  house.  My  eyes  are  not  very  sharp  ;  I  need 
not  see  a  lady's  work-box,  or  dressing-case,  or  any  pretty  little 
thing  of  that  description ;  but  I  must  do  my  duty  by  my  employer, 
and  if  the  master  haoi't  foimd  the  rent — well,  then,  a  few 
things  must  be  sold;  but  don't  you  be  alarmed,  ma'am.  I  always 
find  that  the  sight  of  one  of  us  makes  relations  open  their  purees, 
especially  if  it's  a  first  visit  we're  making,  and  we're  coming 
to  a  young  couple.  Can  you  show  me  over  the  house?"  inquired, 
the  man. 

**  No,  indeed  I  cannot,"  said  Adelaide.  "  Rebecca ! "  she  called, 
"  you  must  go  with  this  man,  and  let  him  do  his  work." 

"  Bless  file  dairy!"  exclaimed  that  hardworked  damsel,  "and 
the  baby,  ma'am — is  the  baby  to  go  wi'  us,  too  ?" 

**Send  baby  here,"  said  Adelaide. 

They  left  the  room,  and  Adelaide  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
wept  bitterly.  Why  did  she  ever  marry  1  How  could  Roger  have 
suffered  so  cruel  a  blow  to  come  upon  her  ?  Surely  he  might  have 
saved  her  from  it,  he  might  have  prevented  it !  She  had  read  of  such 
dreadful  things  happening  to  others,  of  cruel  men  entering  a  man's 
house,  and  selling  the  very  bed  on  which  a  sick  wife  was  lying — ^was 
this  going  to  happen  to  her  1    Adelaide  shuddered  and  wept,  to 
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think  of  the  illness  that  was  coming  upon  her,  and  the  want  and 
privation  to  which  she  might  be  exposed. 

"Mamma,"  said  a  gentle  little  voice,  "mamma,  don't  cry! 
mamma  not  naughty — don't  cry  !"  and  little  Sophy  climbed  on  to 
ihe  flofa,  and  stood  up  near  her  weeping  mother,  stroking  her  face 
with  her  soft  little  hand,  laying  her  warm  face  on  to  her  throbbing 
neck,  kissing  her,  and  trying  to  comfort  her  miserable  mother,  with 
all  her  stock  of  baby  endearments.  "  Papa  come  back  soon,"  said 
the  httle  comforter,  **  Papa  make  mamma  better." 

When  the  little  one  found  her  mother  did  not  heed  her,  she 
began  to  cry  herself ;  and  then  motherly  instinct  made  Adelaide 
open  her  arms  to  her,  and  lay  aside  her  own  grief,  to  console  the 
weeping  child. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

PoTertj  18  a  hard  taakmasten 

'*GooD  heavens!  Rebecca,  what's  the  matter? — ^how  frightened 
ye  look!'*  exclaimed  Roger,  as  he  approached  the  kitchen-door, 
some  hours  later  in  the  day. 

"  The  missus  !"  said  Rebecca. 

"She's  not  ill?"  said  Roger,  anxiously. 

"She's  very  ill,"  said  Rebecca ;  '*  she's  in  bed,  the  doctor's  wi' 
her ;  but  there's  worse  news  than  that  for  ye,"  she  added,  as  Roger 
was  hurrying  past  her. 

'*What?— speaJc!  do!" 

"The  bailiffs  are  here  for  t'  rent,"  whispered  the  girl ;  "but 
he's  varra  civil  and  obliging — he's  minding  the  baby,  like  ony  auld 
woman." 

All  colour  forsook  Roger's  face ;  he  staggered  against  the  wall, 
like  a  man  who  had  received  a  hidden  blow,  and  exclaimed — 

**  My  poor,  poor  Adelaide  !" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  sympathising  Rebecca  ;  **dinna  greet  in 
that  fashion — now,  dinna  !" 

**  Go  in — go  in !"  said  Roger ;  "  I'll  come  directly. " 

Roger  felt  overpowered  by  this  news.  It  was  not  that  he  was  a 
ruined  man,  that  his  credit  was  gone  for  ever,  that  he  must  leave 
his  pretty  homestead,  which  caused  the  bitterness  of  the  blow 
to  him ;  it  was  the  thought  of  what  Adelaide  had  suffered,  of  all 
that  was  still  before  her,  of  the  want  and  the  privation  she  must 
endure,  which  made  the  bitterness  of  the  blow  to  him.  What 
would  Roger  not  have  given  at  that  moment  to  have  recalled  those 
days  when  he  ploughed  at  Brancker's  farm,  and  looked  out  for  a 
visitr— a  few  blissful  moments  under  the  hedge-side  with  her  who 
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was  then  the  Bim  of  his  life.  His  love  would  be  truar  now — wadd 
h'Bve  less  alloy  in  it ;  for  her  sake,  he  would  not  lure  her  away  from 
her  father's  home,  fnom  imaginary  troubles,  to  share  a  home 
with  him,  in  which  no  love — not  even  love  strong  as  his — could 
shield  her  from  die  rough  handling  of  life's  burdens.  Oh  I  for 
the  past,  the  irrevocable  past,  that  he  might  live  it  over  again! 

Roger  nerved  himself  to  meet  the  Present,  and  entered  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  Hardman,  the  bailiff,  was  seated  at  the  table,  with 
little  Sophy  on  his  knee ;  he  was  feeding  her  with  bread  and 
milk.  Roger  walked  up  to  him,  and,  with  a  poor  attempt*  at  a 
emile,  said — 

**  I  can't  call  you  a  welcome  visitor  ;  but  as  long  as  you  are 
here,  make  yourself  comfortable ;  you  find  u$  in  a  poor  way,  bat 
you  must  be  accustomed  to  the  distress  of  others." 

"Bless  my  soul,  sir!"  said  the  old  man,  '^  every  lane  has  a 
turning ;  and  when  things  are  at  the  worst,  then  they  begin  to 
mend.  I  always  find  things  mend  after  I  come ;  you'll  find  it  so, 
too.  I  shan't  be  here  long.  Now,  little  missy,  let's  get  along  in! 
yer  supper." 

Roger  went  upstairs.  When  baby  had  finished  her  supper,  she 
rubbed  her  eyes,  said  she  v^as  sleepy,  and  wanted  Rebecca. 

But  no  Rebecca  came. 

*'  I  think  I  can  hush  a  baby,"  said  the  old  man ;  he  undressed 
her,  found  her  night-dress  in  the  little  oak  cradle  by  the  hearth, 
and  laid  tlie  little  Sophy  in  it. 

**  I  have  not  said  my  prayers,"  whiEpered  the  child.  "  I  must 
get  up  again  ;  I'll  say  them  to  you,  as  papa  can't  come,"  and  she 
knelt  down  on  the  stone  flags,  restix^  her  little  upraised  hands  on 
the  old  man's  knee,  and  lisped,  in  baby  accent — 

'*  God  bless  papa,  mamma,  and  baby,  and  make  us  good,  Cor 
Christ's  sake !     Amen. 

" '  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild,  * 

Look  on  me,  Thy  little  child ; 
Fil^  my  simplicity, 
Suffer  me  to  come  to  Thee ; 
Glad  to  Thee  would  I  be  brought, 
Dearest  Lord,  forbid  it  not.    Amen.* " 

**  I'll  kiss  you,"  said  the  little  Sophy,  raising  her  faoe  i6  Umy 
**  you  nice  old  man  !" 

**  What  ways  the  bairn  has !"  exclaimed  the  old  man.  ^  Ckxl 
bless  ye,  my  puir,  puir  lamb !"  he  murmured^  laying  her  gBB&j 
down  in  her  cot.  "  I've  said  mony  a  time  as  how  Td  give  up 
this  business,"  muttered  the  dd  man,  **  and,  by  Heaven!  I  wiQ; 
this  day's  work  has  about  sickened  me.  I  wonder  how  that  puir 
thing  IB  doing  upstairs !" 
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He  sat  and  irondered  some  hours  longer  before  any  one  came  to 
him ;  and  then  Boger  hurried  into  the  kitchen,  and,  in  answer  to 
liis  inquiry,  said  he  trusted  his  wife  was  doing  well ;  there  was  a 
sickly  baby,  and  he  was  going  to  fetch  the  clergyman,  as  the  baby 
seemed  only  to  have  opened  its  eyes  on  this  world  to  close  them 
again. 

'*  The  sensiblest  thing  it'll  ever  do,'*  muttered  the  old  man. 

"Call  it  Malvenuto — ^it's  very  unwelcome,"  whispered  a  faint 
voice  from  the  bed,  when  the  clergyman,  an  hour  later,  held  the 
liying  bundle  in  his  arms. 

'*No,  no,  my  darling,"  whispered  Roger;  **its  mother  and 
&ther  must  bid  it  welcome,  though  none  other  may  want  it." 

**  Then  call  it  Benoni — it  is  a  son  of  our  grief." 

"  No,  Adelaide,  my  darling,"  whispered  her  husband;  **  it  is  the 
son  of  our  hope — hope  of  better  days ;  it's  a  gift  from  Gkxi." 

*'  I  will  have  Benoni,"  said  Adelaide,  excitedly. 

"Are  you  mad,  sir,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  **to  excite  our 
patient  in  that  way  ?" 

Boger  turned  to  the  clergyman,  and  gave  the  nstme  Benoni,  as 
the  name  of  his  first-born  son. 

Mr.  Hardman  became  domiciled  down  stairs. 

"  Ter  as  good  as  a  nurse  to  me,  and  a  deal  better  than  a  mony  ,** 
said  the  grateful  Rebecca.  **  There's  sic'  a  sight  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  missis  takes  such  a  power  of  waiting  on,  that  I  never  should  be 
done,  but  for  ye." 

Nothing  came  amiss  to  the  old  bailiff;  he  took  entire  charge  of 
Sophy,  held  the  other  baby,  prepared  all  the  gruel  which  found  its 
^  to  Adelaide's  room,  and  was  ready  at  night  to  smoke  a  pipe 
with  Boger,  and  help  him  to  drive  away  the  heavy  care  gnawing  at 
his  heart 

Boger  had  written  home,  announced  the  birth  of  a  son,  men. 
tioned  how  dangerously  ill  Adelaide  had  been  in  consequence  of  the 
alarm  which  the  bailiffs  had  caused  her  whilst  he  was  from  home. 
It  was  a  sad,  unhappy  letter  which  Boger  wrote,  not  asking  for 
^7  assistance,  but  saying  he  felt  he  must  give  up  the  farm,  and 
look  out  for  some  other  employment,  as  soon  as  Adelaide  was 
better. 

**  Boger,  ye  maun  gang  to  *em, "  said  Martha ;  "  to  think  as  how 
a  landlord  should  suffer  by  having  a  Thirkeld  as  his  tenant !" 

•*  I  was  thinking  the  same,"  replied  her  husband.  *'  We'll  not 
write.  I'U  be  there  as  soon  as  the  letter ;  and  see  what  can  be  done 
for  'em.  Martha,  lass,  it's  well  that  we  have  saved,  for  there's  them 
coming  after  us  as  will  know  how  to  spend." 

Three  days  later,  old  Farmer  Thirkeld  got  out  of  a  gig  at  the 
door  of  Braeside  farm,  and  was  received  by  his  son,  who,  hearing 
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wheels  along  their  quiet  lahe,  hurried  out  to  see  what  new  misfor- 
tune was  coming  towards  him. 

**  Oh  !  fiither !"  exclaimed  Roger,  with  delight ;  **  this  is  gude 
o'  ye  1  I  am  glad  to  see  ye.  Adelaide'U  be  quite  set  up  by  the 
sight  o'  you." 

"Didna  I  say,"  said  the  bailiflF,  as  he  saw  the  stout,  hearty- 
looking  farmer  enter  his  son's  kitchen,  "  that  help  would  come  to 
ye  1  and  here  it  is.  Ay,  sir,  he  han  took  on  about  this  bit  rent," 
said  the  bailiff,  turning  to  Thirkeld  senior,  and  thinking  he  wouH 
do  the  young  couple  a  good  turn ;  "  and  t*  poor  lady  upstairs,  too! 
they've  fretted  mightily." 

Roger  and  his  father  went  into  the  parlour,  and  the  bailiff  pur- 
sued  his  self-imposed  duties  with  the  children. 

Farmer  Thirkeld  was  very  kind  to  his  son. 

"  The  rent  arrears  must  be  paid  at  once.  That  man  must  be  got 
out  of  the  house  before  your  wtfe  comes  down,"  he  said  to  his  son. 

When  the  rent  was  paid,  other  bills  came  dropping  in.  The 
father  looked  into  Roger's  accounts  with  him,  and  found  the  debtor 
side  far  outbalanced  5ie  credit  side  of  his  book.  The  farm  was  in 
bad  order,  and  altogether  Roger  seemed  overpowered  by  his  difficul- 
ties. Farmer  Thirkeld  was  not  a  man  of  many  words.  He  thou^t 
the  young  people  had  been  extravagant,  but  this  shock  might  be  a 
lesson  to  them  both.  He  offered  to  clear  Roger  from  all  debts,  and 
lend  him  some  ready  money  with  which  to  make  a  fresh  start. 

**  But  then,  my  lad,  thou  maun  be  steady  at  work,  and  not  so 
much  ginteeling  about,  as  ye  seem  to  have  had ;  and  ye  maunna 
be  sae  free  wi*  your  money  in  t'  shops  as  ye  hae  been.  *' 

''Father,"  said  Roger,  "ye're  ower  kind;  but  I  think  we'd 
better  gie  up  t'  farm.  We  sail  niver  manage.  Ye  see,  she's  not  been 
used  to  it ;  it's  nobbut  taking  yer  money  to  nae  purpose.  I'll  look 
out  for  a  job  somewhere,  overlooker,  summat  o'  that  kind,  and  ^' 
a  small  house,  and  no  dairy  work,  I  think  we  may  be  more  com- 
fortable.     Adelaide  is  of  my  way  o'  thinking,  too." 

Farmer  Thirkeld  did  not  like  the  idea,  and  said — **  Roger,  my 
lad,  yer  mither  '11  fret  sadly  when  she  hears  on  't." 

**  I  ken  she  will,  but,  father,  we  maun  do  it.  It's  nae  use  doing 
as  we  hae  done." 

**  Weel,  Roger,  I  don't  fancy  it ;  but  maybe  ye  ken  best." 

Farmer  Thirkeld  remained  to  assist  at  the  christening  of  his 
little  grandson.  Before  he  left  them,  Roger  had  heard  of  a  situation 
likely  to  suit  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  and  preparations 
for  a  removal  commenced.  Farmer  Thirkeld  saw  sufficient  of  his 
daughter-in-law  to  see  that  she  might  be  a  fine  lady,  but  that  she 
never  could  be  a  help  to  a  working  man.  She  was  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  a  change,  and  as  delighted  as  Milly  could  have  been,  to 
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rid  herself  of  poultry  .keeping,  and  dairy- work.  It  was  with  a  sore 
heart  that  Roger  said  farewell  to  Braeside  farm  and  farming  life. 
It  was  a  step  downwards  in  life,  and  be  knew  it.  They  held  a  sale 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  furniture,  and  the  hill.&lk  paid  them  a 
good  price  for  what  was  sold. 

In  a  cart  containing  all  their  hxggskge  at  the  back,  Adelaide, 
Bebecca,  and  the  two  babies  in  the  front,  seated  under  a  kind  of 
awning,  and  Roger  walking  by  the  side,  they  began  their  two  to 
tiiree  days*  journey  to  Leeds.  Fanner  Thirkeld  saw  them  off  from 
their  home,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh  got  into  the  spring  cart,  the 
identical  one  which  had  borne  Roger  and  Adelaide  to  Gretna  Green, 
and  which,  as  they  could  no  longer  keep  it,  they  begged  the  farmer 
to  preserve  for  them  at  the  Grange,  '^  till  better  days  oomie» 
Adelaide,  and  then  we'll  have  it  again,"  said  Roger,  consolingly. 

"  Ay!  ay  1"  sighed  the  old  man  :  "  they've  comfort  wi'  them. 
selves,  but  that's  about  all  they  have  got.  It  war  'a  sad  job,  it  war 
indeed,  the  day  they  first  clapped  eyes  on  each  other  1" 

Bogor  took  a  small  house  in  the  outskirts  of  Leeds,  a  four- 
roomed  house,  with  which  Adelaide  expressed  herself  quite  satisfied. 
She  and  Roger  found  pleasure  in  walking  together  about  Leeds, 
spending  their  ready  money  in  making  cheap  furniture  bargains, 
and  building  their  nest  as  prettily  as  they  knew  how.  Adelaide 
liked  her  neat,  compact  little  house,  and  declared  she  felt  once  more 
like  a  lady,  now  that  she  had  escaped  from  that  old  rambling  farm. 
house.  But  Rebecca  protested  loudly  against  the  change,  and 
declared  nothing  should  keep  her  one  day  in  such  an  outlandish 
place,  were  it  not  that  she  was  "  clean  sure  that  poor  angel,  little 
Sophy,  would  never  grow  to  be  a  woman  if  she  didn't  stop  to  mind 
her!" 

Benoni  proved  himself  a  troublesome  child,  constantly  crying, 
and  requiring  incessant  nursing.  He  was  a  "grievous  son"  to 
Adelaide,  for  he  gave  her  no  rest ;  and  there  were  times  when  she 
could  not  pass  him  over  to  Rebecca,  but  was  compelled  to  nurse  him 
terselt  Roger  explained  to  his  wife  how  small  their  income  was,- 
implored  her  to  be  careful,  to  incur  no  needless  expense,  and  above 
^,  to  run  no  bills  without  informing  him  of  them ;  for  although  he 
had  not  told  his  father,  when  he  blamed  him  for  spending  so  much 
money  in  shops,  most  of  the  bills  which  had  come  in  whilst  Adelaide 
was  ill  had  been  incurred  by  her  in  York  without  Roger's  know- 
ledge. For  some  time  the  world  appeared  to  prosper  with  the  young 
household ;  their  expenses  were  not  greater  than  their  income,  and 
^ger's  home  looked  bright  and  happy  when  he  entered  it  at  night, 
^ter  a  hard  day's  work.  It  seemed  a  return  of  the  early  days  of 
married  life.  Adelaide,  no  longer  perplexed  by  the  weight  of  duties 
she  did  not  know  how  to  perform,  was  more  merry  and  contented, 
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and  when  theyjelt  dull  at  home,  there  was  a  theatre,  or  some  other 
public  amusement,  within  their  reach. 

They  had  completed  the  first  year  in  their  new  home,  when,  one 
morning,  some  hours  after  Soger  had  left  for  his  daily  work,  supa. 
intending  the  packing  of  bales  in  some  warehouse,  when  a  litter 
borne  by  four  men  was  seen  coming  down  their  quiet  street;  it 
stopped  before  the  door,  and  with  horror  Adelaide  discerned  the  pale 
and  agonised  features  of  Roger,  as  he  lay  extended  on  the  litter. 

A  weight  had  fallen  from  above  upon  Roger,  as  he  was  leaning 
over  some  bales  in  the  warehouse,  and  cnished  his  thigh. 

The  doctor  was  soon  in  the  house,  and  pronounced  the  accident 
tedious,  but  not  dangerous.  Roger  was  out  of  employment  fc^ 
several  months ;  his  employers  could  not  keep  his  place  open  for  him. 
He  was  member  of  no  club.  Their  credit  was  good,  but  debts,  which 
must  at  some  time  be  paid,  began  to  be  incurred  on  all  sides. 

Roger  would  not  suffer  Adelaide  to  write  to  the  Grange,  and 
tell  them  of  their  new  trouble.  "  It  is  but  one  year  since  we  irere 
assisted.     We  must  not  come  upon  them  again." 

Week  after  week  elapsed ;  Roger's  thigh  was  stiff.  He  could 
not  return  to  work  as  soon  as  he  had  hoped  to  do  so — ^want  and 
privation  stared  them  in  the  face. 

Adelaide  did  not  share  her  husband's  pride ;  she  broached  a 
subject  again  to  which  he  had  several  times  indignantly  objectei 
Adelaide  said  her  father  had  promised,  before  her  marriage,  to 
allow  her  £100  a-year ;  and  now  that  she  had  relieved  him  of  all 
further  expense,  had  never  even  required  a  marriage-portion,  she 
thought  he  was  in  duty  boimd  to  continue  tocher  that  sum.  She 
had,  she  said,  no  objections  to  writing,  to  inform  him  of  her  opinion 
of  his  duty.  Roger  had  more  than  once  decidedly  negatived  the 
proposal. 

As  Roger's  illness  continued,  and  money  became  more  and 
more  scarce,  and  the  fears  of  further  privations  came  upon  Adelaide, 
she  resolved  to  write  to  her  father  without  Roger's  knowledge.  A 
letter  was  written,  &r  more  subdued  and  gentle  in  tone  than  the 
first  defiant  letter  which  she  had  addressed  to  her  home.  She 
merely  stated  that  they  had  a  fBomly,  and  increasing  want;  her 
husband's  income  was  small,  and  illness  had  thrown  them  hacL 
She  had  been  no  expense  to  her  family,  nor  should  she  ever  be  one; 
she  therefore  thought  it  was  due  to  her  that  her  father  should  make 
her  a  yearly  allowance.  She  was  not  begging  from  him  a  favour, 
but  claiming  what  she  believed  he  would  oondder  to  be  her  right 

Adelaide's  letter  was  returned  to  her,  without  any  comment,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  Adelaide  had  gone  to  the  butcher's,  and 
the  letter  was  brought  to  the  couch  where  Roger  was  lying.  H^ 
c^pened  her  letter,  as  was  their  mutual  custom. 
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iddaide  had  acted  in  defiance  of  his  wishes,  appealing  privately 
to  her  family  for  assistance,  as  though  her  husband  were  unable  to 
support  her.  Like  most  easy  natures,  Boger  could  sometimes  be 
routed  to  violent  anger,  but  it  was  seldom ;  and  though  he  and 
his  wife  had  by  no  means  merited  the  Dunmow  flitch  of  bacon,  the 
violence  had  hitherto^  in  all  their  quarrels,  been  on  Adelaide*s  side. 
The  step  Adelaide  had  taken  was  an  insult  to  him — he  who  had 
80  often  vowedy  that  sooner  than  apply  to  a  Vivian  ][for  aid  they 
would  seek  the  parish  workhouse  together. 

"  Take  your  letter,"  exclaimed  her  husband,  passionately,  as 
Adelaide  entered  the  house,  a  basket  on  her  arm.  *'  How  dared 
you  disobey  me,  Adelaide,  and  write  to  your  people  for  their  beggarly 
aid!" 

Adelaide  took  the  letter,  and  saw  with  anger  how  it  had  been 
received.  She  turned  on  htr  husband.  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
saying  '  dare '  and  '  disobey '  to  me  ?  Are  those  terms  for  you  to 
addr^  to  m« .?" 

**  The  very  words,  and  none  others !  I  have  suffered  you  to 
fcrget  them  too  long.  For  the  future  111  beg  you  to  remember  I'm 
your  husband ;  and  if  I  do  give  a  conunand,  I'll  be  obeyed ;  and 
daje  you  to  disobey  me,  madam  !" 

*'  And  do  you  suppose  I  didn't  know  what  was  best  ?  Because 
you  wished  it,  forsooth,  lying  there  in  your  helpless  idleness,  am  I 
going  to  be  brought  down  to  rags  and  starvation?  Get  up  and 
work  1  But  as  long  as  you've  your  comfort,  what  do  you  care  what 
becomes  of  me  and  the  helpless  children  ?" 

White  with  rage,  as  he  was,  Boger  was  no  match  for  Adelaide's 
tongue.  She  could  drive  daggers  into  him  with  her  cruel,  unfeeling 
reproaches,  her  bitter  sneers  and  taunts,  and  he  could  but  lie  there 
and  listen.  It  was  a  stormy  passage  of  arms,  and  when  his  wife 
had  heaped  upon  him  all  the  galling  taunts  her  mind  could  suggest, 
she  left  him  alone,  banging  the  door  after  her.  In  another  moment 
he  heard  little  Sophy's  cries,  and  the  sound  of  Adelaide's  hand 
striking  the  little  thing,  as,  in  the  same  bud  key,  she  was  saying, 
"How  dare  you,  you  naughty  little  thing?  I'll  teach  you  to 
meddle  with  things  when  I'm  not  thera  Take  that — and  that — 
and  thatl"  and  each  time  Boger  heard  her  hand  heavy  on  the  little 
child's  shoulder. 

"  Adelaide  1  Adelaide!  leave  the  child  alone!     Adelaide,  how 
.^can  you  ?' '  cried  Boger,  through  the  closed  door.     **  Good  heavens ! 
why  am  I  such  a  bg?" 

The  door  flew  open.  ''  Get  along,  go  in  to  your  father ;  there 
are  a  pretty  pair  of  you  1"  and  with  another  blow,  she  pushed  the 
little  girl  into  the  room  with  such  force  that  Sophy  £all  flat  on  her 
face,  as  Adelaide  banged  the  door  again*    little  Sophy  lay  sobbing 
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on  the  ground.  At  that  inoment  Boger  bated  his  wife,  and  cursed 
the  fate  that  laid  him  for  weeks  on  the  couch.  The  little  girl  lay 
sobbing  in  terror  on  the  ground. 

' '  Come  here,  Sophy,  my  pet ;  come  here :  aitd  you  hurt  1  Come 
here,  father  will  make  you  better.     Come,  Sophy !" 

Sophy  got  up,  and  crept  to  her  father,  hiding  her  little  head  on 
his  breast,  sobbing  and  trembling  for  many  minutes. 

'  *  Hush,  my  pet !  don't  cry !  stay  with  papa.  What  is  it,  my  dar- 
ling?" said  Roger,  soothingly. 

**  Sophy  naughty,"  sobbed  the  little  girl. 

"Sophy  is  good  now,"  said  her  father,  kissing  her  fondly, 
stroking  and  kissing  the  little  shoulders,  red  and  blue  with  the  marks 
of  Adelaide's  hand. 

**  Sophy  took  two  currants  off  the  table,"  sobbed  the  little  one. 

Roger  swore  mentally  at  his  wife.  He,  who  had  vowed  his 
children  should  never  have  a  hand  lifted  against  them,  and  had 
talked  to  Adelaide  for  hours  on  his  plans  of  education,  which  he 
believed  till  then  she  had  endeavoured  to  carry  out.  She  had  beaten 
the  child  to  revenge  herself  on  him — he  knew  it  well.  Roger's  blood 
was  still  boiling  with  rage  when  Sophy  had  forgotten  her  childish 
sorrow,  and  had  fallen  ajsdeep  in  her  father's  arms,  still  sobbing  in 
her  sleep.  An  hour  passed,  still  Roger  was  alone,  his  arms  wearied 
with  supporting  the  child  in  one  posture,  for  he  dared  not  move  his 
injured  limb.  At  last  Adelaide  entered.  All  traces  of  the  stom 
were  over. 

"  What  have  you  got  that  child  in  your  arms  for  1  It'll  give 
you  the  cramp." 

''She's  asleep.  I  would  not  have  her  wake.  She's  still  sobbing." 

''  She  was  stealing  the  currants  when  I  went  into  the  kitchen ; 
so  I  gave  her  a  good  whipping ;  she  deserved  it.  Rebecca  spoils 
her  so.     I  took  the  opportunity  when  Rebecca  was  out" 

"  You  did  it  because  you  were  in  a  passion  with  me — a  mean 
revenge,  Adelaide.  Poor  bairn !  she  trembled  and  sobbed  for  an 
hour  after.  Was  it  fitting  to  beat  a  child  for  such  a  thing  as  that, 
Adelaide  1"  said  Roger,  reproachfully. 

' '  Bless  me,  what  a  fuss  to  make  about  slapping  a  child !  You're 
nearly  as  soft  as  Rebecca.  It'll  do  her  no  haiin ;  give  her  to  me— 
your  arms  '11  be  stiff,  and  you  must  want  something  to  eat." 

"  Take  her  gently,"  said  Roger. 

The  child  awoke,  and  began  to  cry. 

''Sophy's  good  now,"  said  Adelaide,  kindly.  "Come  along; 
she  shall  have  some  cake  with  currants  in  it  for  her  tea, — come  to 
Ben.  Bless  me  !"  muttered  Adelaide,  "  I  must  have  hit  the  child 
hard — ^her  shoulder  is  nearly  black !  my  hand  is  heavier  than  I 
thought.    Whatever  will  Bebecca  say  1" 
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Roger  groaned  as  lie  lay  on  his  couch,  and  his  thoughts  tumed 
to  tiie  Grange,  and  his  mother's  ways  with  him,  and  with  Milly, 
when  they  were  childroD. 

Adelaide  made  advances  towards  friendship  to  Roger  that  night. 
She  thought  she  had  gone  too  far,  both  in  tongue  and  in  act.  Out- 
wardly,  Roger  no  longer  resented  her  conduct,  but  she  had  lost  a 
footing  in  his  heart  by  that  day's  acts  which  it  wotild  need  many 
smiles  finom  her  to  regain. 

Roger  recovered,  sought  for  employment,  and,  for  some  time, 
could  find  none.  In  the  meantime,  their  little  savings  were  gone, 
and  the  very  necessaries  of  lif6  were  frequently  wanting.  Rebecca 
announced  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  young  carpenter. 
Roger  muttered  something  about  wages.  Two  years'  wages  were 
due  to  her,  and  she  knew,  as  well  as  he  did,  how  unable  he  was  to 
pay  them. 

*•  Don't  speak  on't,"  said  Rebecca ;  "  he's  well  to  do,  and  I  s'all 
never  be  the  waur.  It  frets  me  to  leave  ye  in  sic'  trouble,  but  it*B 
no  gude  stoppin',"  and  the  faithful  Rebecca,  who  had  been  a  valued 
friend  to  them  during  the  last  three  years,  seized  Roger's  hand,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

*^  I  canna  part  frae  Sophy,'*  sobbed  Rebecca ;  'Met  me  tak'  her 
—I'll  do  very  well  by  her." 

*'  No,  no!"  said  Roger,  "I  can't  let  her  go — I  can't  lose  my 
little  pet." 

^'  We  had  much  better  let  Rebecca  take  her ;  she'll  be  one  less 
to  attend  to,  and  we  can  have  her  home  again  when  we  are  better 
off,"  suggested  Adelaide. 

Roger  made  no  answer.  His  little  Sophy  went  to  Rebecca's 
home,  a  mile  distant.  Roger  often  went  to  see  her,  and  then,  as  he 
returned  from  Rebecca's  house,  which  looked  the  picture  of  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort,  he  would  turn  into  some  warm  well-lighted  gin- 
palace,  of  which  there  was  a  large  choice  for  him  to  select  from  in 
the  streets  of  Leeds ;  &r  there  he  found  peace,  warmth,  and  light, 
and  at  home — ^his  home — a  bad  fire,  a  dirty  hearth,  an  untidy  room, 
a  farthing  dip  to  lighten  it,  a  supper  which  he,  as  often  as  not,  had 
to  prepare  for  himself,  or  ask  for  several  times  before  he  received  it, 
varied  by  a  crying  child,  and  a  scolding  or  complaining,  untidy- 
looking  wife,  were  the  rival  attractions.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Roger  fortified  himself  by  an  hour's  comfort  and  a  warm 
glass  for  the  trials  of  his  home  life. 
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[ScPLOBATtoxa  OT  THB  KiLX  SouBOBS,  by  Sir  S.  W.  Baker.    Hkemtlhai  k  Ca 
A  JouBHXT  TO  AsHAVGo  Laud,  by  Ptol  B.  Da  Chaillu.    Mnmy.] 

EvBRY  year  adds  to  otir  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  thoi:^ 
much  still  remains  unexplored.  From  the  shores  of  Lake  Chad  to 
the  source  of  the  Zambesi,  and  from  the  Albert  Lake  westward  to 
liie  meridian  of  130  degrees  east  longitude,  is  a  terra  ineognitay 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Livingstone,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  Southern  Africa,  has  at  last  fallen  by  the  bands  of  some  of  those 
barbarous  tribes  whom  he  sought  to  civilise.  And,  indeed,  when 
we  read  of  the  diflSculties  and  dangers  with  which  African  explorers 
have  to  contend,  the  wonder  is  that  any  should  escape  with  their 
lives.  The  two  most  recent  works  on  African  discovery  present  a 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  perils  and  dangers  that  travellers  have  to 
undergo;  perils,  in  both  cases  successfully  surmounted;  and,  in 
one  case,  with  a  skill,  fearlessness,  and  determination  which  make 
us  proud  of  the  name  of  Englishman.  That  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
should  have  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  he  met  with,  m 
reaching  the  Albert  Lake,  is  truly  astonishing ;  but  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  take  his  young  and  tender  wife  through  barbarous 
and  hostile  tribes,  and  to  bring  her  home  in  safety,  is  something 
marvellous. 

When  Captains  Speke  and '  Grant  were  sent  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  explore  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  to  determine  whether  it  contained  the  source  of  the 
White  Nile,  Sir  Samuel  (then  Mr.)  Baker,  having  botb  time  and 
means  at  his  disposal,  determined  to  ascend  the  Nile  itself,  and 
share,  if  possible,  in  solving  the  problem  which  had  puzzled  Ae 
civilised  world  for  two  thousand  years.  Having  spent  a  twelvemonth 
in  Abyssinia  in  order  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  Arabic,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Khartoum  to  make  preparations  for  his  intended  journey. 
He  engaged  forty-five  men  to  act  as  a  body-guard,  and  these  he 
drilled  and  dressed  in  uniform.  He  purchased  four  horses  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Baker ;  and  a  number  of  donkeys  and 
camels  as  beasts  of  burthen.  Thus  provided,  he  sailed  from 
Khartoum  with  two  small  vessels,  Dec,  1862. 

The  voyage  to  Gondokoro  was  destitute  of  particular  interest, 
except  for  the  death  of  a  faithful  overseer.  The  banks  of  the  Nile 
are  low  and  fringed  with  mimosas ;  the  country  beyond  being  a  flat 
desert.  The  current  gradually  increased  to  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour  as  the  vessels  advanced  southward.  The  clear 
water  channel  grew  narrower,  but  a  wide  border  of  sedges  and 
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coarse  gnm  extended  for  a  considei&ble  distance  on  each  side. 
The  Sobskt,  at  its  jttnction  with  the  main  stream,  was  120  yaids 
broad,  and  seemed  to  be  an  important  tributary ;  the  Bahr-el- 
GbaeeUe,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  contribute  very  little  to  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.  Its  confluence  with  the  main  stream  appeared 
like  a  lake  three  miles  wide ;  but  there  was  no  perceptible  current. 
Mr.  Baker's  explorations  prove  indisputably  that  the  White  Nile  is 
the  main  branch  of  the  great  Egyptian  river ;  for  during  the  dry 
season  the  Blue  Nile  is  so  low  that  it  is  not  navigable  between 
Senaar  and  Khartoum,  while  the  Atbara  at  this  time  is  a  mere 
siiccession  of  pools.  At  the  same  time,  Sir  Samuel  is  of  opinion 
ihat  the  annual  inundation  of  Egypt  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  floods 
of  these  rivers;  for  shortly  after  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  the  riveiB 
of  Abyssinia  bring  down  an  immense  volume  of  water  to  the  maok 
stzeam. 

At  Qondokoro  our  traveller  met  with  Speke  and  Gfarant  returning 
fiom  the  successful  exploration  of  the  Victoria  Lake.  He  thus 
describes  the  meeting  :•— 

''  When  I  first  met  them  they  were  walking  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  towards  my  boats.  At  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  I  recognised  my  old  friend  Speke,  and  with  a  heart  beating 
with  joy  I  took  off  my  cap  and  gave  a  welcome  hurrah !  as  I  ran 
towards  him.  For  the  moment  he  did  not  recognise  me ;  ten  years' 
growth  of  beard  and  moustache  had  worked  a  change ;  and  as  I 
was  totally  unexpected,  my  sudden  appearance  in  the  centre  of 
Africa  appeared  to  him  incredible.  I  hardly  required  an  introduction 
to  his  companion,  as  we  felt  already  acquainted,  and  after  the  trans, 
ports  of  this  happy  meeting,  we  walked  together  to  my  diahbiah ; 
my  men  surrounding  us  with  smoke  and  noise,  by  keeping  up  an 
Tuuremitting  fire  of  musketry  the  whole  way.  We  were  shortly 
seated  on  deck  under  the  awning,  and  such  rough  fare  as  could  be 
hastily  prepared  was  set  before  these  two  ragged,  careworn  sped, 
mens  of  African  travel,  whom  I  looked  upon  with  feelings  of  pride 
as  my  own  countrymen.  As  a  good  ship  arrives  in  harbour,  battered 
aad  torn  by  a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  yet  sound  in  her  frame  and 
seaworthy  to  the  last,  so  both  these  gallant  travellers  arrived  at 
Gbndokoro.  Speke  appeared  the  more  worn  of  the  two ;  he  was 
excessively  lean,  but  in  reality  he  was  in  good  condition ;  he  had 
walked  the  whole  way  from  Zanzibar,  never  having  once  ridden 
during  that  wearjring  march.  Grant  was  in  honourable  rags,  his 
bare  knees  projecting  through  the  remnants  of  trousers  that  were 
an  exhibition  of  rough  industry  in  tailor's  work.  He  was  lookii^ 
tb*ed  and  feverish,  but  both  men  had  a  fire  in  their  eye  that  showed 
the  spirit  that  had  led  them  through.'' 

After  the  first  tra&sports  of  joy  at  meeting,  Mr.  Baker  felt  in- 
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clined  to  regret  that  he  had  Ao  share  in  the  ooveted  glory,  and  he 
asked  *'  Does  not  one  leaf  of  the  laurel  remain  for  me?"  He  ippaa 
delighted  to  learn  from  Speke  that  something  still  remained  to  he 
done.  The  gallant  explorers  had  traced  the  Nile,  from  the  Victoria 
Lake  to  Karuma  Falls.  But  there  the  river  took  a  westerly  direction, 
and  as  its  course  lay  through  the  territory  of  tribes  at  war  with  the 
king  of  Ungoro,  Speke  could  not  prevail  upon  his  guides  to 
follow  the  stream.  He  was  told,  however,  that  it  entered  another 
lake,  but  at  a  short  distance  from  its  embouchure  again  left  it,  and 
flowed  northward  to  Gondokoro.  The  explorers  had  therefore  left 
the  Nile  at  Karuma  Fall,  and  proceeding  almost  due  north,  again 
came  upon  the  river  about,  the  parallel  of  3  deg.  30  min.  north, 
near  the  tree  which  marked  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Miani, 
the  enterprising  Venetian  traveller.  To  complete  Speke's  discovery, 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  trace  the  river  from  Karuma  Falls  to 
Miani's  tree,  and  also  to  explore  the  Albert  Lake,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine  whether  it  was  a  second  source  of  the  Nile,  or  a  mere  back, 
water,  like  Bahr-el-Ghazelle.  Mr.  Baker  cheerfully  undertook  the 
task. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Speke  and  Grant  the  traders  assembled 
at  Gondokoro  had  been  tampering  with  Mr.  Baker's  men,  and  a 
mutiny  had  only  been  put  down  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  firm- 
ness. After  Speke's  departure  a  second  and  more  serious  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  half  the  men  deserted.  The  traders,  who  ostensibly 
deal  in  ivory,  but  in  reality  traffic  in  slaves,  are  jealous  of  any 
Englishman  becoming  acquainted  with  their  nefarious  practices. 
Hence  they  not  only  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Baker  to  travel  in  their 
company,  but  incited  his  men  to  desert,  by  describing  the  perils  and 
hardships  they  were  likely  to  encounter.  With  considerable  diffi- 
culty seventeen  out  of  the  forty-five  were  induced  to  proceed,  though 
of  these  two  only  could  be  depended  upon.  Mr.  Baker  wished  to 
j6in  g  party  of  traders  who  were  setting  out  for  Latooka,  which  lay 
t6  the  south-east ;  for  with  his  small  escourt  he  could  not  venture 
to  proceed  directly  south  through  the  country  of  the  hostile  Ban 
tribes.  But  not  only  did  the  Turks  refuse  to  allow  him  to  accom- 
pany them,  but  they  threatened  to  rouse  the  native  tribes  against 
him.  The  journey  to  Latooka  lay  through  the  Pass  of  EUyria, 
where  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  traders  had  been  massacred  in 
the  previous  year.  The  traders  hinted  to  Mr.  Baker  that  a  like  fate 
awaited  him  and  his  party  if  he  should  persist  in  following  them. 
Our  traveller,  however,  was  not  to  be  daunted^  He  knew  that  in 
an  open  country,  with  his  men  well  armed,  he  had  little  to  fear; 
and  besides  he  carried  with  him  a  large  quantity  of  beads  and  other 
presents,  with  which  he  trusted  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  chiefs. 
The  Pass  of  Ellyria  was  the  great  difficulty ;  pnce  safely  through, 
and  the  country,  he  had  been  mformed,  was  open  as  &r  as  Latooka. 
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The  traders  staxted  from  Qondokoro  in  March,  1863.  Mr.  Baker 
left  at  the  same  time.  For  a  while  he  kept  a  little  in  rear  of  the 
Turks ;  but  when  they  approached  the  Pass,  he  determined,  by  a 
forced  march  during  the  night,  to  push  before  them,  and  thus  get 
through  the  Pass  before  they  could  incite  the  natives  against  him. 
The  progress  of  the  little  party  during  the  night  was  slow  and 
painful.  The  line  of  route  was  cut  up  by  the  beds  of  dry  torrents, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  loaded  camels  to  pass.  Whenever, 
therefore,  one  of  these  ravines  was  reached,  a  halt  was  called,  the 
beasts  were  unloaded,  and  the  baggage  carried  piecemeal  across. 
The  camels  were  then  led  across  and  re-loaded ;  and  the  same  thing 
occurred  at  the  next  ravine.  Thus  affairs  went  on  until  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  the  whole  party,  almost  dead  with  fatigue, 
took  a  few  hours'  rest. 

At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Baker  was  again  on  the  alert.  He  deter« 
mined  to  abandon  a  portion  of  his  baggage  in  order  to  expedite  his 
journey.  He  then  rode  forward  with  Mrs.  Baker,  and  reached  the 
dreaded  pass.  Cliffs  of  granite  rose  up  two  or  three  thousand  feet 
on  either  hand ;  the  road  was  interrupted  by  deep  torrents  and  huge 
rocks,  which  had  tumbled  from  the  heights  above ;  while  here  and 
there  the  path  was  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  hardest  wood,  which  sprang  up  between  the  boulders.  With 
much  difficulty  they  made  their  way  through  the  pass,  and  a  lovely 
scene  lay  before  them.  A  valley  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width  was  at  their  feet,  while,  beyond,  an  open,  park-like  country 
led  to  the  blue  mountains  of  Latooka.  But  the  valley  itself  was 
strewn  with  granite  blocks,  most  of  which  had  been  selected  by  the 
natives  as  foundations  for  their  huts.  Even  if  the  pass  were  got 
through  in  safety,  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  force  a  pas- 
sage through  a  valley  swarming  with  hostile  natives,  where  each 
rock  was  a  '  *  coigne  of  vantage ' '  for  attack.  But  if  his  party  would 
only  come  up,  Mr.  Baker  thought  he  would  advance  boldly ,  conciliate 
the  chief  with  presents,  and  defy  the  Turks.  Our  travellers  sat 
down  to  rest.  Presently  they  heard  their  party  approaching ;  they 
could  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  men  calling  to  the  donkeys  and 
camels.  They  turned  to  watch  them  emerge  from  the  pass,  and 
saw  the  Turkish  Crescent!  The  traders  had  outmarched  his 
party ;  he  had  failed,  after  all.  Slowly  and  sullenly  the  Turks 
filed  past,  and  last  of  all  came  Ibrahim,  the  leader.  At  this 
moment  Mns.  Baker  besought  her  husband  to  make  one  more 
appeal  to  the  Turk,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  defeat.  His 
pride  and  indignation  yielded  to  her  entreaty.  He  called  to 
Ibrahim,  used  his  utmost  powers  of  persuasion,  as  did  Mrs.  Baker 
herself,  and  ended  by  presenting  the  trader  with  a  handsome  double* 
barrelled  rifle.  He  was  won,  and,  fix)m  that  time  was  our  traveU 
lers'  flim  friend  and  ally«     Mr.  Baker  had  reason  to  congratulate^ 
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himself  when  he  got  his  party  safely  through  the  pass  and  Talley 
of  Ellyria ;  for  Legge,  the  chief,  he  declares,  was  ^'  the  greatest 
rascal  in  Central  Africa."  The  remainder  of  the  journey  to  La. 
tooka  was  interrupted  by  a  third  mutiny,  and  again  some  of  the 
men  deserted.  They  were  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  statioii 
of  a  trader  whom  they  met  at  Gondokoro,  and  to  him  they  desertel 
When  Mr.  Baker  was  informed  of  the  desertion,  he  exdaimed, 
in  the  excitement  of  anger,  '^Inshallah!  the  vultures  shall  pid^ 
their  bones  !"  Some  time  afterwards,  Mahommed  Her,  the  trader, 
made  an  attack  upon  a  native  village,  but  was  repulsed,  and  most 
of  his  party,  including  four  of  the  deserters,  were  slain.  Thdr 
companions  looked  upon  this  calamity  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  im- 
precation which  had  burst  from  our  traveller's  lips,  and  benoe- 
forward  he  was  held  in  the  greatest  awe,  both  by  his  own  and 
Ibrahim's  party.     There  were  no  more  mutinies. 

The  n.ttivcs  of  Latooka  are  described  as  a  fine  race  of  men,  tell 
and  well-iormod.  Like  most  of  the  White  Nile  Tribes,  they  wee 
almost  entirely  naked,  and  the  women  adorned  themselves  wilii 
long  tails.  The  men  spend  a  long  time  in  dressing  their  hair, 
which  is  woven  together  with  horse-hair  and  twine  until  it  becomes 
a  thick  mat.  It  is  then  cut  in  the  form  of  a  helmet,  and  adonied 
with  brass  plates  and  coloured  beads.  It  requires  several  years  fer 
a  man's  head-dress  to  become  perfect ;  andi,  once  complete,  it  is 
never  re-arranged.  The  natives  have  no  notion  of  the  b^ng  of  a 
God,  or  the  existence  of  a  future  state.  Mr.  Baker,  in  a  long  eoa- 
versation  with  an  intelligent  chief,  named  Commoro,  endeavoured 
to  teach  him  something  about  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  bat 
utterly  failed.  There  is,  however,  among  the  tribes,  a  firm  belief 
in  magic.  The  houses  of  the  natives  were  invariably  round ;  the 
towns  neat  and  dean,  and  strongly  defended  by  palisades.  Every- 
thing betokens  insecurity  of  property,  and  the  dread  of  attack  bm 
neighbouring  tribes.  The  great  wealth  of  the  people  oonsistB  in 
cattle ;  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand  were  kept  in  each  town.  There 
were  some  attempts  at  agriculture ;  and  the  iron  hoe  here,  as  fiirtlier 
south,  was  the  chief  instrument  used  in  breaking  up  the  ground. 

After  spending  some  months  at  Latooka,  hunting  elephants  and 
giraffes,  and  shooting  wild  ducks,  cranes,  and  other  fowl,  the  whole 
party  moved  to  Obbo,  which  is  situated  about  4  deg.  north,  and 
31  deg,  30  min.  east  longitude.  In  Obbo  the  natives  adopt  a  little 
clothing,  beiztg  the  first  tribe  that  does  so  from  the  Bhillook  ooantqr« 
6  deg.  further  north.  Here  our  travellers  were  obliged  to  stay 
several  months,  as  the  Asna,  which  it  was  necessaocy  to  cross  is 
order  to  reach  the  Nile,  was  swollen  with  the  heavy  xaans.  Bodi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  were  laid  up  with  fever,  and  the  horses,  oamais, 
and  donkeys  all  died.  At  length,  in  January,  1864,  a  ttiat  was 
made  from  Obbo.    Porters  were  engaged  to  cany  the  baggage,  and 
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osBB  Buj^lied  the  plaoe  of  hcxrses.  They  reached  the  Aana  about  the 
paiallel  of  3  deg.  12  min.,  and,  having  crossed  the  stream,  arrived  at 
Shooa,  in  lat.  3  deg.  4  min«  The  country  was  here  of  the  same  park, 
hke  scenery  as  that  previously  passed  tlurough.  This  presently  gave 
vay  to  long  stretches  of  grass  land,  and  then  a  swampy  track  was 
succeeded  by  a  thick  forest  which  stretched  to  the  banks  of  the 
Somerset  River,  or  Upper  White  Nile.  This  river  was  reached  on 
January  22nd ;  and  the  place  struck  upon  was  about  a  day's  march 
to  the  west  of  the  Karuma  Falls.  The  Nile  was  there  about  150 
yaids  wide,  and  flowed  between  high  banks  covered  with  groves  of 
pahns  and  bananas. 

Turning  eastward,  our  travellers  came  to  the  fiEtUs,  and  opposite 
to  the  Ungoro  town  of  Atade.  After  some  difficulty,  they  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  natives  to  ferry  them  across.  They  were  at  once 
struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  people  of  Ungoro,  and  the 
tribes  through  which  they  had  passed.  The  natives  here  wore 
clothing  made  from  the  bark  of  a  kind  of  fig-tree,  which  was 
extensively  cultivated  round  every  village.  The  people  showed 
considerable  skill  also  as  blacksmiths,  and  as  workers  in  earthenware. 
They  could  make  needles,  and  brass  and  popper. wire.  They  also 
prepared  goat-skins,  out  of  which  they  produced  a  soft,  flexible 
leather,  and  they  cultivated  sesam6,  Indian-corn,  sweet  potatoeSy 
dhurra,  beans,  and  plantains.  After  considerable  delay,  they  were 
at  length  honoured  with  a  visit  from  Eamrasi,  the  King  of  Ungoro, 
who  would  not  consent  to  their  visiting  the  lake  \intil  he  had 
extracted  from  them  every  present  he  could  obtain.  His  last 
request  was  that  Mrs.  Baker  should  be  added  to  his  other  wives. 
Mr.  Baker  was  naturally  both  indignant  and  alarmed.  He  drew 
forth  his  revolve,  and  placing  it  a  few  inches  frx>m  the  royal  breast, 
declared  that  in  England  such  an  insult  could  only  be  wiped  out 
with  blood ;  that  if  he  but  touched  the  trigger,  all  the  men  in  his 
kingdom  could  not  save  him,  and  declared  how  utterly  impossible  it 
was  that  such  a  request  should  be  granted.  Kamrasi  tried  to  put 
it  off  with  a  laugh.  He  protested  that  he  meant  no  harm,  that  Mr. 
Baker  vas  welcome  to  any  of  his  wives,  and  that  he  should  not 
think  of  pressing  his  request,  if  there  was  such  an  objection  to 
granting  it.  He  also  at  once  gave  permission  to  start  for  the  lake, 
and  supplied  port^s  for  the  journey.  But  Mrs.  Baker  was  uneasy 
at  the  king's  proposal,  and  dreaded  lest  he  might  take  measures  to 
carry  her  off  by  force.  This  anxiety,  combined  with  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  and  the  weak  state  of  her  health,  brought  on  sub*. 
sequently,  an  illness,  during  which  h^  life  was  deq>aiied  of. 

On  the  journey  westward  to  the  Albert  Lake,  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  a  river,  over  a  kind  of  natural  bridge,  formed  by  grass  and 
floating  weeds.    Mr.  Baker  hurried  across,  telling  his  wife  io  fi>llow 
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him  as  quickly  as  possible.  On  looking  back,  however,  nbeoi 
nearly  across,  he  was  horrified  to  see  her  standing  mid-way,  with  & 
face  purple  and  contorted.  Presently  she  fell  down  as  dead.  He 
hurried  towards  her,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  men,  got  her 
conveyed  to  the  other  side.  She  was  suffering  from  a  sun-strc^a 
For  two  or  three  days  she  lay  motionless,  and  her  recovery  seemed 
hopeless.  One  evening,  Mr.  Baker  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his 
hut,  thinking  how  nearly  he  had  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
journey,  and  at  what  a  dreadful  sacrifice,  apparently,  he  had  gained 
it,  when  he  heard,  murmured  behind  him,  the  words,  "  Thank  God  l" 
He  turned  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  joy,  to  welcome  his  wife 
restored  to  consciousness  ;  but  on  approaching  the  side  of  her  little 
bed,  he  saw  that  she  did  not  recognise  him.  She  had  recovered 
from  the  sun-stroke,  but  was  now  suffering  firom  a  brain  fever* 
Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  he  watched  by  the  side  of  his 
delirious  wife.  At  the  same  time  he  had  to  push  on  towards  the 
lake,  for  there  was  no  food  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  supply  of 
provisions  was  limited.  For  seven  nights  he  never  sl^t,  and  Mrs^ 
JBaker  grew  worse  and  worse.  At  length,  wearied  nature  could  hxM 
out  no  longer ;  he  lay  down  for  a  little  rest,  and  fell  into  a  profound 
fileep.  He  awoke  in  alarm,  for  the  thought  flashed  through  hi» 
mind  that  in  all  probability  his  wife  had  died  while  he  slept.  He 
rushed  to  her  side — she  was  sleeping  calmly ;  the  fever  was  gone. 

On  the  14th  of  March  they  arrived  at  the  Lake.  **  The  day 
broke  beautifully  clear,  and,  having  crossed  a  deep  valley  between 
the  hills,  we  toiled  up  the  opposite  dope.  I  hurried  to  the  summit. 
The  glory  of  our  prize  suddenly  burst  upon  me  1  There,  like  a 
sea  of  quicksilver,  lay,  far  beneath,  the  grand  expanse  of  waier»-^ 
a  boundless  sea-horizon  on  the  south  and  south-west,  glittering  in 
the  noonday  sun ;  and  in  the  west,  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles'  distance, 
blue  moimtaius  rose  firom  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  a  height  of  about 
seven  thousand  feet  above  its  level." 

Having  engaged  two  cauoes,  Mr.  Baker  started  to  northwards, 
in  order  to  ascertain  where  the  Nile  entered  the  lake,  and  how  it 
left  it.  The  voyage,  on  the  whole,  was  pleasant,  and  on  the  way  a 
magnificent  waterfall  was  passed,  apparently  about  a  thousand  feet 
in  height.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  voyage  the  canoes  reached 
Magungo,  where  the  Nile  entered.  The  lake  is  here  about  fifteen 
miles  broad.  From  a  neighbouring  eminence  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  towards  the  north,  could  be  plainly  distinguished,  and  the 
course  of  the  river,  marked  by  the  vivid  green  banks,  traced  to 
a  considerable  distance.  According  to  native  accounts,  it  was 
navigable  to  Mianistree,  where  its  course  wi^  interrupted  hj 
rapids.  Our  traveUer  now  ascended  the  Somerset  Bivery  in  oider 
to  trace  it  to  the  Karuma  Falls.    The  stream  was  at  first  about 
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five  hundred  yards  wide,  and  had  no  perceptible  current ;  but  as 
our  explorers  advanced,  the  width  of  the  channel  rapidly  de- 
creased, while  the  current  gained  strength.  At  length  they  reached 
a  splendid  waterfall  120  feet  in  height,  which  has  been  named 
after  Sir  R.  Murchison. 

•*  Upon  rounding  the  comer  a  magnificent  sight  burst  suddenly 
upon  us.  On  either  side  of  the  river  were  beautifully-wooded  clifls, 
rising  abruptly  to  a  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet ;  rocks  were 
jutting  out  jfrom  the  intensely  green  foliage ;  and,  rushing  through 
a  Tock  that  cleft  the  gap  exactly  before  us,  the  river,  contracted 
from  a  grand  stream,  was  pent  up  in  a  narrow  gorge  of  scarcely 
fifty  yards  in  width.  Roaring  furiously  through  the  rock-bound  pass 
it  plunged,  in  one  leap  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  per* 
pendicularly  into  a  dark  abyss  below." 

3I1T.  Baker  was  here,  of  course,  obliged  to  land,  and  he  proceeded 
the  remainder  of  the  way  on  foot.  The  native  guides  and  porters 
notr  deserted  him,  and  he  and  his  men  were  for  some  months  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  At .  length  he  suceeeded  in  getting  an 
interview  with  the  king,  and  found,  to  his  great  astonishment^ 
that  the  person  whom  he  had  hitherto  taken  for  Kamrasi  was 
that  sovereign's  brother.  Kamrasi  was,  in  fact,  an  arrant  coward, 
and  had  requested  his  brother  to  personate  him,  fearing  to  risk  his 
own  royal  person  in  an  interview  with  the  white  man.  He  was, 
if  possible,  a  more  importunate  beggar  than  his  brother  had  been, 
thox]^h  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Baker. 

After  some  weary  months  spent  in  Ungoro,  Mr.  Baker,  accom- 
panied  by  Ibrahim's  party,  who  were  loaded  with  ivory,  at  length 
started  homeward.  They  crossed  the  Nile  at  Atada,  and  advanced 
to  Sbooa.  From  Shooa  the  travellers  turned  to  the  north-west,  and 
came  upon  the  Nile  near  Miani's  tree.  Here  the  Nile  could  be 
traced  &r  away  to  the  south,  and  as,  from  the  shores  of  the  Albert 
Lake,  it  had  been  seen  flowing  for  some  distance  to  the  north,  ''  the 
extremities  of  the  limits  of  view  from  north  and  south  would  almost 
meet,  and  leave  a  mere  trifle  of  a  few  miles  not  actually  inspected." 
Ote  travellers  now  followed  the  river  to  Gondokoro.  At  one  point, 
in  passing  through  the  Bari  country,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
natives :  but  their  poisoned  arrows  fell  too  wide  of  the  mark  to  do 
any  mischief.  From  Gondokoro  Mr.  Baker  proceeded  down  the 
NBe  to  Khartoum,  which  he  reached  in  May,  1865.  After  staying 
there  a  couple  of  months,  he  continued  the  voyage  to  Berber ;  and 
then,  crossing  the  desert  to  Suakim,  proceeded  by  sea  to  Suez,  where 
he  found  the  luxury  of  an  English  hotel. 

Du  Chaillu's  •*  Journey  to  Ashango-land  "  is  not  so  interesting 
a0  Baker's  '*  Explorations,"  nor  are  his  discoveries  so  important. 
But  €he  work  is  instructive,  not  only  in  the  additions  it  makes  to 
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our  geographical  knowledge,  but  also  as  confirming  and  coirectisg 
the  results  of  his  former  journey.  In  his  former  work  M.  Du 
Chaillu  makes  mention  of  an  equatorial  chain  of  mountains  whidi, 
springing  from  the  coast  range,  ran  to  an  unknown  distance  into  the 
interior,  and  which  he  thought  might  possibly  be  connected  with 
the  mountains  that  lie  round  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  He  also  meiip 
tioned  the  Ogobai  river  which  runs  parallel  with  the  equat(»rial 
chain,  and  which  he  traced  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  nula 
into  the  interior.  In  his  recent  work  these  statements  are  some- 
what modified.  The  great  mountain  chain,  instead  of  rumiing 
directly  east,  runs  south  east,  and  is  only  one  of  four  chains  which 
are  parallel  with  each  other  and  the  coast.  The  Ogobai,  therefore, 
instead  of  coming  from  the  interior,  amies  from  the  south.  As 
regards  the  magnitude  of  the  stream,  however,  Du  Chaillu's  state- 
ment remains  unaltered,  and  his  discovery  has  been  confirmed  by  a 
French  expedition,  which,  subsequently  to  M.  Du  Chaillu's  first 
exploration,  ascended  the  Ogobai  for  some  distance.  At  its  mouth, 
the  Ogobai  forms  a  large  delta,  which  extends  from  the  equator 
to  1  deg.  17  min.  south.  The  southern  channel  of  the  ddta 
receives  the  Femand  Yaz,  which  rises  in  the  coast  chain.  For 
nearly  forty  miles  the  Femand  Yaz  runs  parallel  with  the  coast 
The  tract  between  this  part  of  the  river  and  the  sea  is  a  sandy 
plain,  covered  with  a  grassy  and  shrubby  vegetation,  with,  here  and 
there,  a  cluster  of  trees,  and  often  a  fringe  of  palms  by  the  river* 
side.  Travelling  southward  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  the 
islands  of  trees  became  larger,  and  unite  to  form  a  considerable 
forest,  which  contains  many  timber  trees  of  great  size  and  beauty. 
This  is  towards  Cape  St.  Catherine,  where  between  the  river  aod 
the  sea,  lies  the  inhospitable  jungle  which  forms  the  principal  home 
of  the  goriUa. 

M.  Du  Chaillu,  in  his  recent  journey,  landed  near  the  mouth  ci 
the  Femand  Yaz,  and  took  up  his  station  at  Plateau,  on  the  lover 
part  of  that  river.  Here  he  stayed  for  nearly  twelve  months 
waiting  for  a  new  set  of  astronomical  instruments,  as  those  brought 
with  him  had  been  either  destroyed  or  damaged,  by  the  upsettiog 
of  the  boat  in  landing.  During  this  time  he  explored  the  neigh- 
bourhood, making  several  interesting  collections  of  animals,  which 
were  forwarded  to  England.  Among  others  sent  was  the  chimpanzee, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  unfortunate  fire  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
December  last.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  1864,  Du  Chaillu 
started  for  the  interior,  with  the  intention  of  crossing,  if  possible, 
the  continent  from  west  to  east.  His  baggage  and  scientific  appa- 
ratus filled  two  canoes  ;  and,  besides  a  number  of  porters^  he  took 
with  him  a  body-guard  of  ten  men.  The  expedition  sailed  up  the 
Femand  to  Obindji,  and  then  struck  across  the  country,  almost  due 
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cast.  Hie  Ngonyai,  as  the  Bouthem  braiich  of  1^  Ogobai  is 
called,  was  croased  at  Mouendi  about  the  meridian  of  20  deg.  11  min. 
east.  The  river  was  here  a  fine  stream,  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at 
London  Bridge,  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep.  DuChailln  continued 
his  march  tb^ugh  Ishogo-land  into  the  country  of  the  Ashango 
tribes,  and  Grosses  four  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  each  increasing 
in  elevation.  At  Mouaow  Kombo  two  natives  were  unfortunately 
shot  by  accident.  The  war-drum  was  immediately  beaten,  and  the 
explorers  were  compelled  to  retreat.  From  this  spot,  about 
12  deg.  40  min.  east,  the  country  appears  to  slope  eastward,  and 
the  natives  spoke  of  a  large  river  flowing  to  the  south,  on  the  banks 
of  which  dwell  the  Ashangui,  a  tribe  skilful  as  workers  in  iron, 
who  knew  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  were  in  possession  of  European 
beads.  Du  Chaillu  concludes  that  the  river  spoken  of  was  the 
Congo,  and  he  places  it  about  the  meridian  of  15  or  16  degs.  east 
longitude. 

In  the  hurried  retreat  from  Ashango-land,  Du  Chaillu's  men 
were  obliged  to  throw  away  load  after  load  of  baggage.  *^  It  filled 
me  with  sorrow,"  says  he,  **  to  see  my  precious  photographs,  instru- 
ments, stuffed  ani^lals,  note.books,  route-maps,  bottles  of  choice 
specimens  in  spirits,  and  other  valuables,  such  as  mementoes  of 
friends,  scattered  about  the  path — the  toil  of  months  irrevocably 
lost."  At  length,  however,  the  natives  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and 
our  traveller  reached  Plateau,  September,  1865. 

We  may  summarise  some  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  the  two 
travellers,  whose  works  we  have  thus  briefly  noticed,  by  remarking 
the  contrast,  in  several  respects,  between  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  Equatorial  Africa.  The  country  through  which  Mr.  Baker 
travelled  presented,  for  the  most  part,  an  aspect  of  park-like  scenery. 
In  Western  Africa,  on  the  contrary,  a  gigantic  forest  appears  to 
stretch  one  or  two  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  and  only 
here  and  there,  prairies,  looking  like  islands,  are  found  in  the  midst 
of  ihe  dark  sea  of  everlasting  foliage.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
diaracter  of  the  country  as  far  eastward  as  the  thirteenth  meridian. 
Eastern  Africa  abounds  in  large  game,  including  elephants,  rhino- 
oecoses,  giraffes,  and  wild  boars.  In  Western  Africa  these  animals 
are  rarely  met  with,  and  ^'  miles  after  miles  were  travelled  over 
without  hearing  the  sound  of  a  bird,  the  chatter  of  a  monkey,  the 
footstep  of  a  gazelle,  the  humming  of  insects,  or  the  falling  of  a 
leaf."  The  principal  animals  in  Western  Africa  are  the  various 
IdndB  of  apes  which  here  appear  in  their  most  perfect  forms.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  &vourite  haunt  of  ^e  gorilla.  In  this 
part  of  the  continent  also  we  meet  with  the  chimpanzee,  tibte  kooloo. 
kamba,  and  the  nest-building  ape.  The  lion  does  not  appear  to 
frequent  these  parts ;  and  the  leopard,  hyiona,  and  jackal  are  the 
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chief  carniyorous  animals.  M.  Du  Chaillu's  travels  have  also  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  ipi,  or  scaly-anteater ;  the  potamogale,  a 
curious  otter-like  a&imal;  and  tiie  guanonien».a  most  formidable 
eagle,  called  by  the  natives  '*  the  leopard  of  the  air." 

The  natives  at  the  two  extremities  of  Equatorial  Africa  present 
equally  striking  contrasts.  Most  of  the  tribes  among  whom  Mr. 
Baker  travelled  were  almost  entirely  naked ;  they  seem  to  have  no 
idea  of  a  Supreme  being,  aaad  are  incapable  of  generous  sentimoits. 
The  gallant  explorer  had  frequrait  oocasions  to  declare  that  the 
natives  possessed  no  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  were  animated  solely 
by  aelf-interest.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Du  Chaillu  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  the  tribes  which  he 
visited ;  and  his  body-guard  of  Commi  men  would  have  risked  their 
lives  for  his  safety.  Most  of  the  tribes  wore  clothing,  and  some  of 
the  natives  were  skilful  weavers.  They  had  some  notion  also  of  a 
future  state,  and  their  very  superstition  about  fetiches  showed  their 
belief  in  spiritual  beings.  In  matters  of  government  there  is  also  a 
marked  .contrast.  In  Western  Africa  despotic  power  is  unknown. 
No  one  can  be  put  to  death  at  the  mere  wUl  of  the  chief.  Different 
tribes  also  live  on  friendly  terms  with  each  other,  and  frequently 
intermurry.  There  exists  a  very  different  state  of  things  in  Eastern 
Africa.  *'  Wh^i  we  read  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  and  Livingstone, 
we  see  that  in  the  east  the  chiefs  are  powerful,  often  cruel,  puttiz^ 
thdr  subjects  to  death ;  villages  of  neighbouring  tribes  are  con- 
tinually sacked,  the  cattle  plundered,  and  the  people  killed  or 
carried  into  slavery.     Property  seems  to  be  secure  nowhere.'* 

In  both  Eastern  and  Western  Equatorial  Africa  the  tribes 
spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  dressing  their  hair.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  helmets  fashionable  among  the  tribes  of  the 
White  Nile.  On  the  west  coast,  chignons  are  worn.  '*  I  have 
noticed  three  different  ways  of  hair.dressing  as  most  prevalent 
among  the  Ishogo  belles.  The  first  is  to  train  the  hair  into  a  tower- 
shaped  mass,  elevated  from  eight  to  ten  inches  from  the  crown  of 
the  head ;  the  hair  from  the  forehead  to  the  base  of  the  tower,  and 
also  that  of  the  back  part  up  to  the  ears,  being  closely  shaved  off. 
In  order  to  give  Bhax)e  to  the  tower,  they  make  a  framework,  gene- 
rally out  of  old  pieces  of  grass-cloth,  and  fix  the  hair  round  it.  AU 
the  chignons  are  worked  up  on  a  frame.  Another  mode  is  to  wear 
the  tower,  with  two  round  balls  of  hair,  one  on  each  side,  above  tlie 
ear.  A  third  fashion  is  similar  to  the  first,  but  the  tower,  instead 
of  being  perpendicular  to  the  crown,  is  inclined  obliquely  from  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  the  front  of  the  head  is  clean  shaven  almost 
to  the  middle.  The  nec^  is  also  shorn  closely  up  to  the  ears.'" 
Here»  again,  there  is  a  contnMst ;  for  in  the  East,  it  will  be  xeocd* 
leetedy  it  is  the  men  who  adorn  their  heads. 
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BESilNISCfiNCES  OF  AN  £LD£RLY  mtc^trtct?^  OF  THB 
FOURTH  ESTATE 

In  October,  1823,  an  awful  crime  was  perpetrated,  which,  firom 
the  attendant  circumstances,  attracted  public  attention  to  an  un- 
precedented extent.  The  excitement  was  sustained  in  various  wajrs 
by  extraordinaiy  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  whose  vocation  it  was  to 
record  or  illustrate  passing  events.  The  incidents  which  transpired 
were  really  melo-dramatic.  John  ThurteH,  a  man  well  known  as  a 
qxirting  character,  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  friend,  a 
notorious  gambler  named  Weare.  Thurtell  was  the  son  ci  a  Nou 
wich  alderman ;  and  one  Probent,  said  to  be  a  gentleman,  with  a 
man  named  Hunt,  were  understood  to  have  been  his  accomplices.  The 
a£Eair  had  been  most  deliberately  planned.  Invited  to  accompany 
the  three  associates  to  a  day's  shooting,  the  intended  victim  was  to 
go  with  them  to  Probert's  cottage,  near  Elstree.  Meat  was  provided 
for  a  cheerful  supper,  of  which  it  was  determined  he  should  never 
partake.  On  the  way,  seated  in  a  gig  with  Thurtell,  and  engaged 
in  friendly  conversation,  in  a  dark  narrow  lane,  Weare  found  a  pistol- 
shot  discharged  at  his  head  by  his  companion.  The  ball,  however, 
glanced  off,  doing  him  little  or  no  injury.  Weare  saw  murder  was 
intended,  jumped  from  the  vehicle  and  burst  through  a  hedge, 
begging  for  mercy,  and  offering  to  refrmd  money  recently  won,  as 
the  price  of  his  life.  Thurtell  instantly  followed,  and,  deaf  to  his 
entreaties,  endeavoured  to  cut  the  petitioner's  throat  with  a  pen- 
knife, but  finally  accomplished  his  cruel  object  by  driving  the  muzzle 
of  his  pistol  through  the  skull  of  Weare,  then  turning  it  round  in 
his  brain,  as  he  told  his  associates,  ^'  he  knew  he  was  sure  of  him." 

The  monstrous  crime,  thus  described  in  few  words,  was  the  more 
startling  as  it  was  known  that  Thurtell's  family  was  respectable, 
and  Probert,  though  his  antecedents  were  notcreditable,  was  supposed 
to  be  a  man  of  fortune.  A  solicitor,  acting  for  him,  talked  of  vindi- 
cating his  client's  honour. 

Hunt  offered  himself  as  king's  evidence.  He  told  of  Thurt^ 
reporting  to  him  and  Probert  how  he  had  deprived  Weare  of  life ; 
how,  after  that,  the  three  friends  supped  in  Probert's  cottage  with 
Mrs.  Probert,  to  whom  Thurtell  gallantly  presented  a  gold  chaia 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  corpse  of  his  murdered  friend. 
Through  Hunt  the  body  had  been  found  m  a  pond  near  Elstree ; 
but  parts  of  his  statement  were  thought  to  be  untrue.  The  doubt 
thus  indicated  did  not  abate  the  interest  taken  in  the  oase.    What 
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had  been  told  was  reiterated.  Every  journal,  every  picture-shop, 
invited  attention  to  it,  and  one  of  the  transpontine  theatres  gaTe 
the  incidents  a  place  on  the  stage,  when  the  identical  vehicle  driven 
by  the  supposed  murderer  was  put  in  requisition  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  public.  To  such  a  pitch  was  curiosity  cmd  expectation 
raised,  that  the  case  was  everywhere  the  subject  of  discussion.  The 
strong  opinion,  publicly  expressed,  it  was  urged  by  the  prisoners' 
counsel,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  a  £ur  trial  at  the 
time  when  it  was  expected  to  come  on;  and  the  judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Park,  on  that  account,  ordered  it  to  be  postponed  for  a  month. 

From  the  feeling  which  prevailed,  the  London  papers  made 
extraordinary  efforts  to  give  the  fullest  particulars.  Parliamentary 
reporters,  from  each  journal,  were  required  to  attend  the  triaL 
From  one  morning  paper,  three  members  of  the  establishment,  Mr« 
B.,  Mr.  D.,  and  myself,  were  selected  to  undertake  this  rather  un- 
usual duty.  Aware  of  the  fierce  competition  which,  on  several 
occasions,  had  marked  the  labours  of  the  representatives  of  the 
London  press,  I  was  apprehensive  that  my  colleagues  and  myself 
would  hardly  be  a  match  for  those  more  experienced  in  these  a&iis 
than  ourselves,  to  whom  we  were  about  to  be  opposed.  This  feel- 
ing  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  when  I  and  my  colleagues  met  to 
confer  on  the  subject  of  our  intended  mission  to  Hertford. 

"In  this  affair,*'  said  I,  "we  shall  be  beaten.  The  activity 
and  assurance  of  Yin  Dowling,  and  the  influence  of  his  broths 
J^n,  the  barrister,  will  give  him  access  te  the  official  pec^le ;  we 
shall  be  shut  out  from  various  quarters  which  will  be  ^pen  to  him 
and  the  Chronicle  writers.  They  will  be  able,  at  once,  to  get  at 
the  sheriff  and  others,  with  whom  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  ac- 
quaintance in  time  for  our  purpose." 

**  The  trial  will  be  open  to  all,"  remarked  one  of  my  friends. 

"  Yes ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dan  Stuart,  of  the  Courier,  says,  the  fringe 
and  minor  features  of  a  case  like  this  are  thought  as  good  as  the 
most  important  facts.  Matter  deemed  valuable  will  appear  in  other 
papers,  which  we  shall  be  thought  remiss  for  not  securing  for  the 
journal  we  represent." 

My  friends  admitted  what  I  said  to  be  true,  but  how  could  we 
help  ourselves ;  how  successfully  carry  on  the  contest  i^inst  svu^ 
sleepless  and  experienced  adversaries  ? 

•*I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  been  thinking  of,"  I  said. 
"Whatever  we  have  heard  of  Thurtell's  defence,  there  can  be  m 
doubt  that  he  is  the  assassin.  His  conviction  is  certain — that  is 
my  opinion.  When  his  doom  is  fixed,  then  the  tactics  of  our  oppo- 
nents  will  be  of  more  importance  than  ever.  They  will  find  <mt 
fitcte  or  stories  that  will  not  reach  us.  I  therefiare  propose  that  we 
get  up  sotaiething  to  witiihold  fnm  them«" 
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"  What  can  that  be  like  V  was  asked. 

"The  murderer  will  be  ordered  for  execution ;  then  all  will  be 
eager  to  know  what  he  does — ^what  he  says — ^what  he  reads.  Now, 
this  is  what  I  am  disposed  to  do.  On  the  night  before  the  daj  on 
which  he  is  to  suffer,  I  would  send  in  to  him  a  paper,  at  such  a  late 
hour,  that  if  the  prison  people  give  it  to  our  friends,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  send  it  to  London  in  time  for  the  next  day's 
paper,  when  our  article,  forwarded  in  the  afternoon,  will  appear." 

The  propriety  of  such  a  step  seemed  questionable. 

**  I  would  not,"  I  said,  **do  anything  to  disturb  the  culprit's 
mind  at  such  an  awful  moment.  What  I  would  propose  should  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  solemn  admonition,  which,  should  it  reach  him, 
would  not  be  thought  ill-timed  or  impertinent — it  should,  in  fact, 
be  a  sermon." 

•  •  But  will  you  undertake  to  be  ready  with  such  a  performance  V ' 
my  friends  inquired,  with  a  smile  (it  was  not  a  sneer),  as  if  mine 
were  not  the  pen  from  which  any  essay  or  discourse  seriously  pious 
could  be  expected." 

"  If  they  approved  of  what  I  had  suggested,"  I  replied,  "  that 
task  I  would  take  upon  myself." 

They  were  not  slow  in  giving  their  consent.  I  lost  no  time  in 
writing  such  an  essay  as  I  thought  would  answer  our  purpose,  yet 
not  unfit  ioi  the  perusal  of  an  unhappy  man  on  the  verge  of 
eternity. 

My  performance  was  Uberally  applauded.  My  colleagues  were 
of  opinion  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  use  it  in  the  manner  proposed. 
We  were  fortified  in  this  opinion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  so  dealing 
with  it,  seeing  it  could  only  be  brought  under  the  prisoner's  notice 
if  approved  by  those  who  it  might  be  supposed  were  the  most  com- 
petent judges  of  what  was  proper  in  such  a  case. 

To  Hertford  we  proceeded.  The  trial  need  not  be  here  reported. 
The  result  was  what  we  had  anticipated.  It  was  on  Wednesday 
that  the  fatal  verdict  was  returned,  and  the  execution  was  ordered 
to  take  place  on  the  ensuing  Friday.  Then,  according  to  custom, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  strove  against  each  other  to  gain 
'' exclusive  information,"  to  collect  everything  that  could  be  told 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  culprit,  and  the  efforts  made  to  soothe, 
to  save,  or  to  reconcile  him  to  his  inevitable  fate.  All  that  we 
expected  to  witness  in  this  way  was  more  than  reaUsed.  The  most 
extravagant  reports  got  abroad.  One  of  them  gave  out  that  Weare 
was  still  alive,  and  was  coming  to  Hertford  to  witness  the  execution 
of  his  supposed  murderer.  My  colleagues  and  myself  joined  in  the 
scramble  f(»r  **  further  particulars  "  with  moderate  success  ;  and  at 
the  proper  time  sent  off  by  express  (no  railway  was  then  open  to 
us),  what  we  had*  collected,  with  the  address,  to  the  prisoner.     The 
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time  arrived  for  carrying  out  our  scheme.     Mididglit  approached, 

when  my  friend,  Mr.  D ,  disguised  himself  as  well  as  he  could, 

so  as  to  represent  a  traveller  who^  might  just  have  journeyed  itom 
Norwich  ;  his  face  half  concealed  in  a  shawl  handkerchief,  so  that 
he  could  not  easily  be  recognised,  he  approached  the  prison. 
By  the  side  of  the  door  there  was  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  through 
which  those  within  could  be  spoken  to.  He  called  in  a  hoaxae 
voice,  having  succeeded  in  making  some  one  hear,  '^  Is  the  priscMMr 
awake  ?*' 

**  Yes,**  was  the  answer. 

**  Give  him  this  immediately  !*'  said  Mr.  D  ,  in  a  tone  of 
command.     He  then  hastily  withdrew,  and  rejoined  me. 

The  air  of  mystery  given  to  the  proceeding,  we  calculated,  come 
what  might,  would  furnish  with  our  report  something  that  wooM 
be  thought  worth  reading.  Our  article — ^the  address  to  the  prisoner, 
was  in  these  words  :— 

''  John, — ^That  which  is  appointed  to  all  men  b  now  coming  \xpaa  joa. 
Outward  circumstances,  the  eyes  and  the  thoughts  of  men,  are  bdow  the 
notice  of  an  inunortal  being  about  to  stand  the  trial  for  eternity,  before  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth*  Those  solenm  and  expressive  worcb 
addressed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  Dr.  Dodd,  the  day  before  he  sufifered,  may 
now  without  impropriety  be  applied  to  you.  That  day  is  about  to  open 
which  must  dose  your  eyes  in  the  night  of  death.  At  the  nuHnent  when 
this  meets  your  view,  the  friends  who  once  tended  your  infimcy,  andlookeii 
on  your  advancing  youth  with  hope,  si^  for  the  moumfcl  state  to  wbidi 
you  have  sunk  in  the  flower  of  manhood.  In  them,  so  far  as  your  life  is 
concerned,  anxiety  has  ceased,  being  terminated  by  despair.  It  is,  howero; 
even  now  in  your  power  to  aggravate  their  affliction,  great  as  it  is^  andgire 
them  cause  to  lament  that  which  is  not^  like  your  fiUe^  inevitable. 

*'  It  has  been  circulated  by  some  of  your  late  companions,  in  a  tone  not 
very  unlike  that  of  guilty  exultation,  that  '  Thurtell  would  be  found  to  the 
last  such  as  he  had  ever  been.'  Let  not  the  recommendations  of  these  in- 
fluence your  conduct  in  the  awful  hour  which  approaches.  The  best  sod 
the  bravest  of  the  sons  of  men  have  not  been  ashamed  to  confess  thatdesdi 
is  no  fit  theme  for  jesting.  Those  who  affect  to  laugh  at  it  only  labour  to 
conceal  terror  under  ih»  mask  of  bravado.  The  plaudits  of  the  idlen  lAo 
could  approve  such  conduct  will  never  reach  you.  Seek  not,  then,  to  be- 
come the  object  of  them ;  for  were  they  breathed  over  your  remains  to* 
morrow,  the  flattery  could  not  soothe  '  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death :'  aad 
reason  and  religion  alike  eqjoin  you  to  prefer  the  humble  resignaticm  of  tte 
Christian  to  all  the  vidn  glories  of  pagan  {^iloeophy. 

''  You  are  reported  to  have  jocolarly  inqoired  if  a  ncxiae,  whicii  wv 
heard  when  you  were  brought  up  to  the  court-house  at  Hertford,  wai  titfi 
of  ^  some  fellow  crying  your  dying  speech.'  If  you  were  c^iable  <f 
such  foUy.then,  affcird  your  friends  the  eatisfiustion  of  knowing  that  mon 
becoming  reflecUons  have  sinee  occupied  your  mind.     Waste  not  tiii 
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minutes  which,  remain  to  jou  in  triflings  but  apply  yourself  to  those  devout 
exercises  which  may  ODCOuiage  the  relatives  to  whom  you  have  been  dear, 
to  believe  that  it  may  yet  be  theirs  to  rejoin  you  in  a  happier  state  of 
being. 

*'  The  sentiments  expressed  by  many  who  have  stood  in  the  sad  situa- 
tion to  which  you  are  now  brought,  have  been  such  as  in  part  to  atone  for 
the  crimes  proved  against  them.  These  have  left  the  world  with  humble 
hopes  of  pardon  through  redeclming  goodness,  and  their  friends  have  seen 
eause  to  consider  that  the  fetters  and  the  walls  which  enthralled  the  limbs 
and  depiiessed  the  body,  were  rendered  the  means  of  bringing  liberty  and 
life  everlasting  to  the  souL 

"  Sir  Thomas  More,  great  aod  good  as  he  was,  has  been  thought  blame- 
able  for  the  levity  which  he  displayed  on  the  scaffold.  The  celebrated  Lord 
Strafford  noet  his  fato  with  equal  courage,  but  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  fill 
up  his  last  hour  with  mirthful  pleasantries.  His  royal  master  was  still 
more  illustrious  in  death ;  and  the  union  of  courage,  meekness,  and  charity 
made  his  passage  to  eternity  the  most  splendid  one  of  his  hfe. 

**  It  may  be  well  that  you  should  recal  the  sentiments  inspired  by  the 
deportment  of  those  who  professed  to  feel  that  sort  of  indifference  about 
leaving  the  world,  which  has  been,  your  relatives  suspect,  but  too  trnly 
ascribed  to  you.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  Eugene  Ai'am.  He, 
a  highly  gifted  man,  learned  almost  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  but 
wanting  what  is  even  more  essential  than  talent  and  learning — religion — he 
attempted  to  defend,  by  a  miserable  substituto  for  reasoning,  the  propriety 
of  regarding  death  as  an  occurrence  of  no  moment.  *'  To  die,"  he  wrote 
on  a  paper  which  he  left  in  his  cell,  **  is  natural  and  proper.  Perfectly  sen- 
sible oi  this,  I  fear  no  more  to  die  than  I  did  to  be  bom."  Such  were 
his  vain  expressions  I  But  how  did  that  unhappy  man  seek  to  prove  that 
he  felt  80  perfectly  unmoved,  as  he  wished  the  world,  or  a  few  profligates 
in  it,to  believe.  He  could  so  ill  bear  his  own  meditations  that  he  madly 
strove  to  be  his  own  executioner,  and  thus  attempted  to  add  to  the  crime  of 
mnrder,  of  which  he  stood  convicted,  the  awful  guilt  of  suicide. 

^Another  criminal,  whose  hands  had  also  been  stained  with  blood,  but 
whose  habite  were*  very  different  from  those  of  Eugene  Aram,  sought  the 
^>plaase  of  those  who  had  been  his  associates,  by  acting  a  part  not  exactly 
similar,  but  equally  fearful  to  contemplate.  Jeremiah  Avershaw  displayed 
what  he  expected  would  be  misteken  for  courage,  by  indulging  in  coarse 
jests  on  the  punishment  to  which  he  had  been  doomed,  and  by  the  most 
profane  mockery  of  religious  mstruction.  On  his  way  to  the  scene  of  expi* 
ation,  he  wasted  the  precious  moments,  which  might  have  been  most  con- 
ducive to  his  eternal  wel&re,  in  foolish  laughter  and  indecorous  convOTsation, 
You  know  the  opinion  which  all  his  fellow-men  have  ent^tained  of  that 
Bufferer^s  character.  You  do  not  lack  understanding,  and,  d^mrting,  surely, 
sinely,  you  would  rather  it  should  be  said  that  you  had  died  with  the 
humble,  contrite  spunt  of  a  penitent,  than  that  you  had  at  all  resembled  the 
misguided  Avenhaw,  who  pretended  to  scoff  at  the  punishment  which 
i^ipalled  him,  while  passing  with  fictitioiis  merriment,  and  with  a  flower  in 
lug  nKHHii^  to  the  £(itel  tree. 
I— 
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**  WiAin  your  cmn  recollection,  and  but  a  few  jeaM  back,  a  young 
XDMt  named  Caahman  was  executed  in  London  for  a  riot.  His  conduct  on 
tba  last  morning  was  marked  bj  a  weak  desire  to  appear  intrepidlj  wicked. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  reverend  gentleman  who  attended  him  in  his  dying 
momenta^  to  reclaim  him,  proved  unavailing.  Nothing  could  repress  the 
reprobate  foUj  which  had  taken  possession  of  him.  The  most  shocking 
blasphemies  escaped  from  his  lips  when  prayer  ought  to  have  occupied  his 
whole  souL  To  the  last  he  continued  to  sin,  and,  uttering  language  too 
horrid  to  be  repeated,  the  still  offending  and  unprepared  spirit  passed  into 
the  presence  of  an  outraged  Deitj.  The  case  of  that  sufferer  can  hardly 
have  escaped  your  notice  or  your  memory.  You  know  what  was  the 
universal  opinion  respecting  him.  Did  any  one  admire  the  heroism  or  the 
constancy  of  Cashman  ?  Could  compassion  itself  do  less  than  pronounce 
the  impenitence  with  which  he  perished  to  be  the  oflspring  of  habitual  de- 
pravity and  lamentable  ignorance. 

**  Happily,  the  humane  spirit  of  the  present  age  exempts  those  adjudged 
to  die,  for  whatever  crime,  from  those  tremendous  inflictions  which  might 
looem^y  have  operated  on  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  to  the  extent  of 
withdrawing  the  prisoner's  thoughts  from  his  immortal  concerns,  to  ooa- 
temfdate  the  horrors  which  awaited  him  on  the  daj  of  execution.  In 
England  the  forfeited  life  is  taken  without  torture,  and  the  oflender's  spirit 
dismissed,  after  a  brief  pang,  to  the  bar  of  God.  It  is  the  hope  of  your 
friends  that,  knowing  this,  your  mind  will  evince  its  strength,  in  proving  to 
the  world  that  it  enjoyed  a  holy  calm  up  to  your  final  hour,  and  enabled 
you  in  that  to  bow  with  resignation  to  the  stem,  but  righteous,  decree  which 
removes  you  from  the  scene  of  your  transgressions. 

**  There  are  some  most  striking  features  in  your  case.  It  is  the  will  of 
a  just  Providence  that  you  frdl  by  the  testimony  of  the  partner  of  your 
guilt.  I  on  cannot  but  have  known  much  bittemeas  of  heart  when  this 
has  occupied  your  thoughts.  But  let  not  resentment,  however  merited, 
interfere  with  your  solemn  preparations  for  another  world.  If  possible,  die 
in  charity  with  all  mankind ;  but,  wishing  so  to  die,  some  exceptions  may 
be  absolutely  necessary.  You  ought  not  to  feel  yourself  restrained  from 
disdofflng  the  true  character  of  that  diabolical  association  which  has  been 
stated  to  exists  if  the  statement  be  at  all  well  founded.  The  party  by  whom 
you  are  thus  admonished  would  fain  believe  that  it  is  unworthy  of  oedit 
You  know  the  truth,  and  in  the  moment  which  calls  you  to  His  presence 
from  whom  nothing  can  be  concealed,  oh  !  let  it  not  i^pear  to  yon  a  duty 
ta  be  faithful  to  the  iniquity  which  has  broi^t  you  to  your  end  !  Tiask 
not  of  what  the  vicious  may  s^y,  but  ask  your  heart  what  you  ought  to  do ; 
and  let  your  last  atonement  to  society  be  as  perfect  as  your  forming  sinningB 
have  been  great.  Acting  thus,  the  hearts  which  now  weep  for  yoor 
distress  will  be  enabled  to  admit  the  consoling  impression,  "  that  Grod,  who 
kno weth  our  frailty,  and  desireth  not  our  death,  will  accept  your  repentance, 
for  the  sake  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.' " 

Whether  what  was  thus  concocted  was  shown  to  Thurtell,  or 
oonoealed  from  him,  we  could  not  learn ;    but  on  the  following 
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maming,  while  the  dismal  preparations  for  the  last  awful  scene  were 
in  progress,  we  had  reason  to  believe  our  newspaper  rivals  were 
occupied  in  copying  it.  We  had  taken  special  care  that  it  should 
be  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  so  that  more  than  one  could 
not  easily  manage  the  transcribing.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we 
taxed  Mr.  Dowling  with  keeping  from  us  some  trifling  matter  which 
he  might  as  well  have  communicated.     He  replied — 

"  Tou  never  came  to  us  at  the  hotel  last  night.  Those  who 
succeed  in  getting  anything  of  interest  for  themselves  are  not  bound 
to  run  after  others  with  it." 

"  That,"  we  said,  "was  our  opinion.  If  he  and  his  friends 
were  satisfied  with  what  they  had  been  able  to  forward  to  London, 
we  were  quite  content  with  what  had  fallen  to  our  share." 

He  seemed  rather  startled  at  thifi.  We  gave  no  explanation, 
but  enjoyed  the  thought  that  when  he  and  his  friends  appeared  at 
their  office  with  that  on  which,  through  us,  they  had  been  at  work 
that  moming,  they  would  find,  for  once,  they  were  "  a  day  after 
the&ir." 
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There  has  been  a  beautiful  metal  brought  into  use  in  recent  yearsfor 
making  bracelets,  brooches  and  some  other  personal  ornaments ; 
and  this  metal,  while  almost  of  the  colour  of  silver,  is  only  abont 
one-fourth  its  weight — ^being  in  fact  no  heavier  than  glass.  It  i& 
called  At.uminium  ;  and  although  but  lately  manufactured  in  such 
quantity  as  to  be  interesting  to  the  jeweller,  its  existence  as  a 
chemical  curiosity  has  long  been  known.  This  singular  metal,  in 
combination  with  oxygen  gas,  occurs  naturally  in  several  different 
forms.  Crystallised,  it  becomes  a  precious  ruby  or  sapphire. 
Half  crystallised,  but  equally  pure,  it  is  known  as  em^y— a 
substance  sufficiently  rare,  but  not  costly,  and  found  sometimes  as 
a  stone,  sometimes  as  a  coarse  powder.  In  either  form,  it  is  ready- 
ifiade  in  rocks ;  whereas  the  metal  itself  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
the  extremely  expensive  chemical  treatment  of  some  natural  ore. 

When,  however,  alumina,  as  chemists  call  that  combination  of 
metal  and  oxygen  gas  just  described,  has  combined  in  nature  witb 
another  very  common  substance,  silica  or  flint,  it  is  curious  enough 
that  a  third  product  should  result,  which  is  infinitely  common  and 
abundant  everywhere.  This  product  has  a  most  familiar  name, 
for  mixed  with  a  little  water  it  becomes  Clay. 

Clay  is  called  by  chemists  a  silicate  of  alumina,  to  denote  tits 
composition,  and  we  have  thus  explained  its  composition  before 
talking  about  its  properties. 

Silicate  of  alumina  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  without  water, 
hardly  exists  in  nature ;  but  in  a  complicated  and  ever-changing 
series  of  combinations,  and  mixed  up  with  a  vast  variety  of  other 
substances  as  well  as  water,  it  is  everywhere  distributed.  It  forms 
a  few  rare  minerals ;  but  we  will  not  here  trouble  ourselves  with 
the  rarities,  since  the  commonest  clays  are  exceedingly  usefiol,  and 
will  supply  us  with  ample  material  for  a  single  article. 

The  basis  of  all  natural  clays  is,  we  have  said,  silicate  of 
alumina  combined  with  water,  and  the  proportion  of  water  varies, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  All 
days  contain,  also,  a  mixture  of  sand  and  some  impurities ;  liiese 
latter,  indeed,  often  giving  a  distinctive  character  to  the  varieties. 
The  common  materials  met  with  in  clays  as  impurities,  are  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  carbon,  soda,  and  potash,  and  more 
or  less  lime  and  magnesia.  Other  substances  may  be  present 
accidentally,  but  these  are  all  very  common,  and  the  quantity  of 
them,  and  sometimes  also  the  way  in  which^the  foreign  ingredients 
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are  mixed  up  with  the  pure  mineral,  affects  the  value  of  the  result 
for  those  purposes  for  which  the  clay  is  to  be  used. 

One  of  the  properties  of  clay  which  render  it  so  much  more 
useful  than  many  substances  apparently  more  valuable,  and  so 
indispensable  to  man  in  almost  every  state  of  civilised  existence,  is 
its  plastic  nature — or,  in  other  words,  the  property  it  has  of 
working  up  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  when  once  moulded  in. 
this  state,  and  exposed  to  high  he^^t,  parting  with  the  water  without 
losing  the  form  given  to  it.  It  is  in  this  way  that  clay  becomes 
brick.  When  it  has  thus  been  exposed  to  great  heat,  and  the 
water  got  rid  of  by  burning,  clay  cannot  again  be  made  soft  and 
plastic  by  merely'mixing  it  with  water. 

Many  stones,  if  ground  very  fine  and  mixed  with  water,  can 
alflo  be  moulded  and  brought  into  shape ;  but  in  these  cases  a  com- 
plete  and  permanent  hardening  would  not  be  secured  by  any  heat 
that  the  mixture  could  endure  without  melting.  Some  of  these 
clays  (though  reckoned  as  among  the  most  refractory  and  trouble- 
some of  all  rocks)  will  themselves  melt  in  the  fire  which  is  intended 
only  to  harden  them ;  but  this  is  owing  to  an  excess  of  soda,  potash, 
limestone,  or  other  flux,  any  one  of  which  ingredients  may  help  to 
convert  the  clay,  when  burnt,  into  a  sort  of  opaque  glass.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that,  merely  because  they  may  be  all  moulded, 
all  clays  are  essentially  of  the  same  kind  and  equally  unlike  other 
minerals.  There  are,  for  example,  various  degrees  of  plasticity; 
soQie  very  complete,  others  very  imperfect.  It  has  been  found 
generally,  that  pure  clays,  free  from  all  foreign  ingredients  except 
pure  silica  sand,  hie  the  most  manageable  and  the  best  that  can  be 
used,  since  they  are  not  only  the  more  easily  worked,  but  the 
hardest  and  most  beautiful  after  burning. 

Common  brick  clay  fsdrly  illustrates  the  general  properties  of 
the  whole  group.  Some  of  the  best  brick  clays  contain  a  great 
deal  of  sand,  and  enough  oxide  of  iron  to  colour  them  deeply.  The 
dark  colour  of  such  clays  is  due  also,  in  part,  to  minute  particles 
of  carbon  derived  froxD.  vegetable  matter  with  which  they  are 
mixed ;  but  the  material  that  produces  the  deep  bright  red  so 
common  with  burnt  bricks,  is  iron,  and  before  burning  is  generally 
of  a  dirty  yellow  or  brown  tint. 

Besides  carbon  and  iron,  and  a  good  deal  of  sand,  brick  clay 
contains  lime,  potash,  and  soda.  Of  all  these,  the  less  there  is  the 
heXter  is  the  clay — the  less  risk  is  there  of  the  bricks  running 
together  in  the  kiln,  and  the  harder  and  firmer  will  they  be  ulti- 
mately. It  might  be  thought  that  too  much  sand  would  be 
mjurioufi :  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  some  of  the  best  clays  for 
burning  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  sand.  The  iron,  or 
rather  oxide  of  iron,  may  a^  be  abundant  without  injury. 
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Very  fine  clays  occur  in  small  quantities  in  some  parts  of  ibe 
country,  especially  near  coal-beds,  from  which  can  be  made  bricks 
which  resist  any  amount  of  heat  in  a  wind-furnace.  These  axe  the 
fire-clay 8 y  and  their  properties  are  owing  to  the  ahnost  entire  absence 
of  the  alkalis  and  the  presence  of  but  little  iron.  They  are  often 
loaded  with  bitumen,  which  of  course  disappears  in  the  kiln  where 
they  are  burnt.  Stourbridge  clay  from  near  Oxford,  other  days 
near  Newcastle,  and  others  again  near  Glasgow,  are  all  celebrated 
for  making  tho^e  bricks  which  best  resist  intense  heat.  They  are 
called  firebricks,  and  are  made  with  much  greater  care  than 
common  bricks.  Besides  the  careful  working  that  such  clays 
require  before  using,  they  must  be  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the 
air  after  being  taken  from  the  earth,  for  unless  thus  seasoned  they 
cannot  be  depended  on.  A  good  deal  of  the  terra-^Ua  work,  used 
commonly  enough  in  buildings  and  garden-terraces  where  ornament 
is  required  at  small  cost,  is  made  of  these  superior  varieties  of 
brick-day ;  but  they  are  all  subject  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
shrinking.  This  they  do  very  much,  and  very  tmequally,  while 
undergoing  the  intense  heat  of  the  kiln  necessary  to  bake  liiem. 

Potter's  clay,  of  a  blue  colour  and  excellent  quality,  is  obtained 
from  the  little  peninsula  called  the  Isle  of  Furbeck,  on  the  Dorset- 
shire coast.  It  is  also  found  elsewhere,  and  its  peculiar  value 
depends  on  the  composition.  Some  kinds,  without  much  sand,  and 
of  very  uniform  texture,  are  adapted  for  the  artist's  use  as  modelling 
clay ;  and  these,  if  burnt,  are  remarkably  smooth  and  beauti^ 
Other  kinds,  without  iron,  make  tobacco-pipes,  while  the  irony 
varieties  are  used  for  the  common  red  potteryware  seen  everywhere. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  pottery,  one  being  dark  red  and  compara- 
tively soft,  the  other  called  stone-ware,  of  pale  colour  and  very 
hard. 

China  clay  is  a  still  finer  kind.      Formerly  the  finest  Chma 
clays  were  only  known  to  occiu:  in  China  and  Japan,  and  they  are 
still  known  by  their  Chinese  names,  Kaolin  and  pe-tun^Ue.     Large 
quantities  are  now  obtained  from  England,  France,  and  Grormany, 
and  are  much  used  in  the  manufsM^ure  of  the  finer  kinds  of  pottery 
and  porcelaiQ.     It  is  a  striking  thing  to  see  and  examine  some  of 
the  larger  and  most  regular  works  where  the  clay  is  dug,  deaned, 
and  prepared  for  the  market.     This  clay  is  principally  derived  from 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire.     The  process  of  cleaning  and  separating 
the  clay  from  sand  and  dirt  is  carried  on  in  pits,   where  it  is 
conducted  by  water  and  allowed  to  settie.     When  afterwards  dried, 
it  is  Qut  into  bricks  and  sent  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries.      The 
operation  is  tedious,  many  months  elapsing,  even,  in  favourable 
weather,  before  the  clay  is  ready — for  it  is  extremely  necessary  that 
the  material  sent  shotdd  be  as  pure  as  possible. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  clay  found  in  Tuscany,  not  fiEur  from  SioKia, 
and  also  in  France,  which  has  a  large  admixture  of  magnesia  in  its 
composition,  and  from  which  bricks  may  be  made.  When  either 
dried  or  burned,  these  bricks  are  much  lighter  than  water,  and  are 
very  efficacious  in  resisting  heat.  The  common  Bath  scouring- 
brick,  used  for  various  purposes,  is  made  m  the  same  way  and  from 
sameirhat  similar  materials. 

Fuller's  earth  is  another  clay  possessed  of  some  cunous 
piopertiefiL  It  consists  of  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  water 
dissolving  almost  entirely  when  mixed  with  wkter,  and  melting 
when  exposed  to  heat.  This  clay  absorbs  grease  very  readily,  in 
spite  of  its  water,  and  is  much  used  in  cleaning  or  fulling  cloth. 
For  this  reason  it  is  called  fuller's  earth. 

Some  of  our  clays  in  England  are  valuable  for  purposes  that  at 
first  they  would  seem  hardly  fit  for.  Thus  the  Has,  or  "  blue  Has,*' 
a  common  rock  in  the  middle  of  England,  is  particularly  useful  in 
the  manufacture  of  cement.  It  is  a  day  which  contains  much 
hmestone,  and  bums  iuto  a  kind  of  lime  which,  when  made  into 
mortar,  sets  rapidly  in  damp  air,  and  even  under  water.  It  is  thus 
extremely  convenient  for  many  building  purposes ;  and  the  mortar 
thus  formed  is  called  hydraulic  cement.  It  is  made  from  impure 
clays  and  limestones,  the  peculiar  properties  for  which*  it  is  valued 
depending  on  the  presence  of  foreign  substances,  so  that  the  impure 
clays  are  more  valuable  than  those  kinds  which  are  more  free  from 
foreign  mixture. 

'Amongst  the  blue  clays  of  the  Lias,  and  below  them,  are  ' 
certain  slaty  beds,  from  which  the  alum  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
The  coast  of  Yorkshire,  near  Whitby,  is  one  of  the  places  where  this 
maDufeu^ure  is  largely  carried  on.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  alum  has  little  to  do  with  clay  :  this  is  not  so,  for  the  one  is 
derived  from  the  other  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
lemark,  the  apparent  impurities  and  foreign  matters  in  clay  are 
materials  of  value  in  certain  important  manufeu^tures. 

It  will  be  evident,  then,  that  the  ordinary  clays  under  our  feet, 
inning  the  soil  or  subsoil  of  the  earth,  contain  materials  of  great 
interest  which  are  often  largely  employed  for  manufetcturing 
purposes.  From  some  such  clays  we  make  bricks — ^an  admirable 
substitute  for  stone  as  a  building  material  in  our  climate :  from 
others,  apparently  little  different,  we  make  pottery  and  porcelain : 
from  otfa^,  again,  cements  are  manufsbctured :  while  some  yield 
alum  by  ^elaborate  dbemical  preparation. 

These  clay-beds  do  not  (like  the  limestones)  show  any  marks  of 
having  been  formed  by  animal  or  vegetable  help,  for  clay  is  not  a 
substance  that  enters  directly  into  the  composition  of  living  beings ; 
and  the  expressions  often  made  use  of,  in  reference  to  clay  as  an 
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emblem  of  mortality,  are  not  really  very  appUcaUe.  A  Yut 
amount  of  deoomi)osItLon  and  lecomposition  must,  m  fsMJi,  go  on 
before  any  kind  of  substance  resembling  clay  enters  into  the  hannn 
firame  as  a  component  part,  and  even  then  the  essential  elements 
are  very  small  in  amount.  Carbon  and  lime,  and  iron,  and  eY«n 
some  silica,  are  traceable  in  the  structure  of  living  tissue,  bat  of 
clay,  properly  so  called  (pure  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina),  there  is 
none. 

But  although  this  is  certainly  the  case,  it  is  not  the  less  larue 
that  clay  plays  a  part  in  nature  hardly  exceeded  in  real  importanee 
by  any  substance.  As  the  soil  and  subsoil  in  large  districts  of 
cultivated  land,  its  condition  and  peculiarities  affect  all  v^tation 
to  an  enormous  extent.  If  a  clay  soil  be  not  well  drained,  so  that 
the  water,  when  it  gets  down  within  the  day,  remains  for  a  long 
time  without  a  chance  of  absorbing  fresh  air — a  thing  very  IMtj  to 
happen  in  undrained  land — ^the  result  is  exceedingly  iujurious. 
The  moisture  then,  instead  of  encouraging  vegetation,  completely 
poisons  it,  becoming  highly  injurious  instead  of  benefidaL  hi 
drained  land,  when  the  stiff  clay  is  treated  with  lime,  or  mixed 
with  sand,  or  in  any  other  way  rendered  accessible  to  water  and 
prevented  from  caking  into  bricks,  a  clay  soil  is  good  and  usefal 

Stiff  clay  retains  water  on  the  surface  in  pools,  not  allowing  it 
to  pass  down.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  bed  of  such  clay,  covered 
by  more  open  and  porous  rock,  is  laid  bare  by  a  cliff  or  railway 
cutting,  or  by  the  natural  slope  of  a  hill,  it  is  very  likely  that  tlie 
water  should  come  out  on  the  side  of  the  cutting  in  natural  springs. 
There  are  very  simple  conditions,  also,  under  which,  when  beds  of 
clay  are  bored  through,  or  when  borings  through  other  rock  reach 
clay,  there  should  be  natural  jets  of  water,  such  as  are  called 
Artesian  springs. 

Although  clay  is  not  formed  or  separated  by  animals  or  ^veg^ 
tables,  still  many  beds  of  it  contain  fragments  of  wood,  shells,  bone, 
and  other  substajices,  which  serve  to  show  very  clearly  the  circom- 
stances  under  which  the  deposit  was  brought  together.  It  is 
curious  enough  to  find  among  these  many  indications,  and  some- 
times whole  skeletons,  of  animals,  of  which  all  traces  have  loDg 
passed  away  from  the  world  of  life. 

Among  the  shells  found  in  the  Lias  clay,  and  in  another 
bed  called  Oxford  clay  lying  over  it  in  some  places,  there  are 
various  kinds  that  seem  to  have  had  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
squids  and  cuttle-fish  now  living ;  but  they  were  provided  with  a 
long  pen  or  solid  framework,  different  in  shape  from  that  of  any 
yet  found.  Tne  squid,  now,  is  a  soft  animal,  having  a  plate  d 
horny  or  solid  matter  (generally  limetone)  for  the  sake  of  attacfaiag 
its  muscular  system.     It  has  also  a  very  curious  apparatus  of  daws 
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-for  holding  its  prey,  and  a  small  receptacle  of  ink,  with  a  tube,  by 
which  it  can  shoot  out  ther  ink  and  darken  the  water.  It  is  not  a 
little  cnrioufi  to  find,  bnried  in  the  clay,  remains  of  ancient  animals 
of  the  same  kind — such  as  the  thickened  and  dried  ink,  the  bag  in 
which  it  was  preserved,  the  delicate  little  hook,  by  which  the  crea- 
ture could  touch  anything  that  came  in  its  way,  and  the  tube  con- 
ducting to  the  ink-bag  unemptied  at  the  death  of  the  animal. 

Yet  more  singular  remains  are  found  in  the  same  bed.  Among 
them  are  entire  skeletons  of  large  lizards,  shaped  like  fishes,  and 
evidently  adapted  to  live  almost  entirely  in  the  water,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  presence  of  fins  and  the  absence  of  legs.  Of  such 
animals  we  find  occasionally,  not  only  the  hard  bones  and  teeth,  but 
the  marks  of  a  soft  skin  and  large  fins,  showing  that  the  animal 
was  not  covered  with  scales ;  and  even  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
with  fragments  of  indigested,  half-digested,  and  digested  food,  arid 
the  bones  of  the  last  prey  that  had  been  devoured. 

The  parts  of  clay-beds  that  are  mixed  up  with  limestone  often 
contain  remains  of  animals,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  that 
mineral,  and  not  in  pure  clay.  Thus,  fragments  of  coral,  and  little 
shells  like  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Atlantic, 
are  here  found,  with  scales  and  teeth  of  fishes  and  shells  of  unknown 
animals. 

The  fragments  of  vegetation  found ,  in  these  beds  are  generally 
water- worn  or  altered.  They  do  not  form  good  coal ;  but  some  of 
them  can  be,  and  are,  used  for  fuel,  when  no  better  can  be  had. 
Some  of  them  are  changed  into  jet,  and  are  valued  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Much  of  the  clay  thus  loaded  with  organic  matter,  and 
black  or  brown  with  bitumen,  is  now  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
fru^ture  of  mineral  oil. 

The  number  of  difiTerent  beds  of  clay  found  in  England  is  very 
large,  and  they  are  characterised  by  very  different  remains.  Thus, 
at  Sie  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  are  numerous 
fruits  of  tropical  trees,  with  bones  of  alligators,  large  serpents  and 
vultures,  and  even  remains  of  monkeys,  all  buried  together,  and 
lying  over  the  chalk.  Inside  the  chalk  range  in  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
there  are  other  varieties  of  clay  loaded  with  very  minute  valves  of  a 
small,  fresh-water  animal.  Near  Wejnnouth  there  are  clays  with 
bad  coal,  used  in  making  pottery.  These  clays  are  below  the  chalk ; 
and  others  again,  below  them,  and  on  which  they  rest,  are  worked 
near  Oxford.  These  extend  eastwards  to  Cambridgeshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  and  form  the  well-known  Fen-country — out  of  which 
rifles  Ely,  on  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  level  space  of 
such  days.  Peterborough  is  hot  far  off,  proving  that  there  must 
have  be©D  some  attraction  in  monkish  days  to  induce  a  settlement 
in  tliese  rich  but  uncomfortable  and  aguish  tracts  of  country. 
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The  Lias,  seen  well  on  the  coast  of  Lyme  Begis,  in  Boneiahiie, 
and  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  extending  tfarongh  the  midland  ooim. 
ties,  is  another  great  and  thick  clay  deposit ;  and  others,  agaioy  aie 
known  in  places  further  to  the  west. 

Each  of  these  clay  localities  is  remarkable  £ar  Bome  pecnlian^ 
by  whidi  its  day  may  be  recognised.  Li  many  cases,  the  differenee 
in  the  appearance  of  the  days  is  well.maiked ;  but  if  not,  the  m- 
mains  of  animals  found  in  them  would  decide  the  question.  Thus, 
no  firagm^its  of  any  of  the  curious  and  gigantic  fish  and  lisaids  aie 
met  with,  except  in  the  group  of  rocks  between  the  chalk  and  the 
coal  deposits ;  while  the  shells,  and  even  the  corals  and  star^-fisheB, 
found  in  the  clay-beds  of  Herefordshire  and  Wales,  are  quite  unlike 
those  of  the  deposits  near  the  middle  of  England. 

We  have  already  said  that,  by  piercing  througb  many  of  the 
clays,  springs  of  water  are  reached,  which  readi  or  approach  the 
surface.  This  occurs  when  the  water  flows  beneath  sloping  beds, 
of  which  the  uppermost  is  clay,  there  being  tolerably  free  commuid- 
catton  with  the  surface  on  the  upper  part  of  the  slope,  but  no  meaos 
of  escape  for  the  water  from  the  other  end.  In  sudi  cases  the  water 
is  under  pressure,  and  when  an  opening  is  made  it  will  immediately 
rushup ,  in  the  endeavour  to  find  its  level 

We  have  hitherto  been  regarding  clay  in  its  most  usual  farm, 
as  a  tough,  plastic  material,  and  a  substance  which  cannot  remain 
hard  ajEter  long  exposure  to  wet.  Let  us  now  look  at  it  in  another 
light.  If  we  use  clay  to  make  bricks,  of  which  we  build  our  houses,  we 
also  frequently  use  slates  to  cover  them ;  and  at  the  preaent  time 
large  slates,  under  the  name  of  slabs,  are  very  extensively  used  for 
making  tanks,  billiard- tables,  &c.,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  osefol 
purposes.  The  only  limit  to  the  use  of  slates  and  slabs  is  the 
power  to  ^supply  them  in  sufficient  quantity  at  a  reasonable  price. 
They  combine  so  mudi  hardness  and  toughness  with  a  perfectly  flst 
natural  surfsu^e,  obtained  with  little  trouble ;  they  asre  so  admirably 
adapted  to  withstand  exposure  of  all  kinds  ;  they  are  so  little  ab- 
sorbent, and  are  affected  so  little  by  heat  and  cold,  that  for  many 
purposes  they  could  hardly  be  replaced  with  advantage  by  any 
known  contrivance . 

England  is  rich  in  these,  as  in  so  many  other  sources  of  mineral 
wealth ;  and  some  of  the  great  stone  quarries  of  North  Wales,  Com- 
wall,  and  Scotland,  are  among  the  most  valuable  mineral  jtaipsttks 
in  the  world. 

Slate  of  all  kinds  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  day  that  has 
undergone  enormous  squeezing.  The  slate  }b  hardly  more^oie  or 
free  firom  mixture  with  foreign  substances  than  the  day;  bnt  in 
some  way  other  it  has  become  so  completely  altered  as  to  aBsome 
a  curious  kind  of  half-crystalline  appearance  and  conditioni  which 
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00  other  known  substanoe  presents.     To  satisfy  ouiselYes  tbat  slate 
is  nothing  more  than  clay,  we  have  only  to  observe  the  suifiEhoe  of 
the  giouxxi  in  slate  districts.      In  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
slates  abound,  the  roads,  and  even  paths,  are  generally  ibick  day ; 
for  the  constant  treading  of  feet  and  grinding  of  wheels  on  the  slate, 
reduce  it  first  to  a  fine  powder,  and  this  mixed  with  rain,  produces 
common  clay.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  J  it  is  equally  certain  that 
slate  is  a  very  peculiar  condition  of  day ;  for  without  being  actually 
ground  up  with  water,  no  amount  of  mere  exposure  to  weather  on 
the  flat  surface  seems  to  have  much  effect  upon  it.     In  its  most 
remarkable  characteristic,  also,  it  is  singularly  unlike  clay,  &r  it 
splits  with  extreme  readiness  into  thin  films  when  struck  in  one 
direction,  although  it  always  breaks  with  jagged  edges  in  every 
other  direction.      It  is  not  necessary  to  direct  attention  h^re  to  the 
nature  of  this  peculiarity,  as  it  is  so  universally  known ;    but 
although  probably  only  the  result  of  enormous  squeezing,  the 
change  certainly  involves  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  particles.      By  very  simple  and  familiar  means  we  can 
reduce  slate  to  clay ;  we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  make  slate  out 
of  clay  by  any  forces  that  have  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  capadty  of  splitting,  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in  slate, 
is  caUed  its  deavage,  and  is  a  property  possessed  in  an  imperfect 
degree  by  many  minerals  when  they  pass  into  the  crystalline  oondi. 
tion.  In  the  case  before  us,  however,  the  clay  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  altered  otherwise  than  in  texture,  whereas  most  minerals,  when 
they  become  crystalline,  enter  into  new  chemical  combinations. 
Slate  is  thus  an  exceptional  mineral. 

Few  simple  minerals  exist  in  beds  of  day,  although,  some  axe 
oocasbnally  met  with.  Thus,  in  many  places,  a  peculiar  substance 
called  heavy  9par,  used  in  the  arts  to  adulterate  white-lead,  occurs 
in  crystalline  form  in  the  interstices  of  day-beds,  while  transparent 
crystab  of  selenite  (sulphate  of  lime)  are  tolerably  plentiful  in 
some  of  the  beds.  Hard  lumps  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  man's 
skull,  occurring  irregularly  in  many  clays,  consist  of  impure 
mixtures  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay.  These  are  called  8q>ktria^ 
because  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  split  into  divisions,  or  sepia, 
the  cracks  being  afterwards  filled  up.  Such  lumps  are  oft^i 
collected,  and  serve  as  the  foundation  of  hydraulic  cement,  which 
sots,  or  hardens,  under  water.  But  although  there  are  these  exoep. 
tioDs,  day  generally  is  a  rock  unfavourable  for  mineral  wealtli. 
Slate,  on  ^  other  hand,  especially  when  near  granite,  containa 
some  of  the  ridiest  and  most  valuable  imneral  deposits,  especially 
Ihe  ores  of  copper. 

In  icddition  to  the   minerals  abeady  •alluded  to,    there  are 
tveryatoking  aod  beautiful  substances  in  nature  which 
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are  so  very  laxgely  indebted  to  the  clay  element,  as  to  deserve 
special  remark.  Thus  the  mineral  called  felspaar^  is  also  a  silicate 
of  alumina ;  but  either  soda  or  potash  to  tlie  extent  of  fifteen  per 
cent  is  added  to  the  combination. 

Now,  as  in  one  shape  or  other,  felspar  and  closely  allied 
minerals,  form  the  basis  of  all  the  granites,  and  also  of  all  the 
basalts  and  lavas  all  over  the  world,  it  will  be  seen  that  clay 
assumes  a  still  greater  importance  than  we  have  yet  attributed  \o  it. 
From  the  natural  destruction  of  granite  under  certain  circumstances 
are  produced  the  finest  clays  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain ;  and 
firom  the  decomposition  either  of  basalts  or  lava,  (the  name  basalt 
being  understood  to  mean  the  same  as  lava,  but  employed  when  the 
volcano  firom  which  it  was  poured  out,  is  absent,  and  all  traces  of  its 
origin  have  disappeared),  the  finest  and  richest  soils  are  often 
obtained.     Pumice,  as  well  as  lava,  is  a  modification  of  clay. 

Even  some  precious  stones,  in  addition  to  the  ruby  and  sapphire, 
belong  to  our  vulgar  clays ;  for  the  garnet  and  carbuncle  are 
silicates  of  alumina  and  lime :  emeralds  are  silicates  of  alumina, 
combined  with  a  rare  earth  called  glucina^  and  beryl  is  a  mere 
modification  of  emerald.  A  vast  variety  of  comparatively  rare 
minerals,  have  also  a  similar  composition,  including  all  thoee 
common  in  volcanic  districts,  all  volcanic  ashes  and  minerals  thrown 
out  during  eruptions,  and  those  also  which  are  afterwards  found  in 
the  clefts  and  cavities  of  the  hardened  masses. 

Wonderfully  varied,  then,  are  the  forms  and  uses  of  clay,  and 
the  natural  combinations  of  mineral  substances,  of  which  day  is  an 
essential  part.  The  solid  foundations  of  the  earth,  or,  at  least,  all 
those  most  solid  masses  seen  near  the  surface,  are  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  it.  Huge  mountain  masses,  covered  or  flanked 
with  thick  envelopes  of  limestone  are  often,  to  a  depth  quite 
imknown,  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  minerals  and  rocks  of 
similar  origin.  They  put  on  various  shapes,  and  iure  known  by 
many  names.  Our  streets  are  paved  with  them,  and  some  of  the 
most  enduring  monuments  of  all  ages  are  chiselled  out  of  them  when 
they  have  become  crystallised  into  granites  and  porphyries.  Oar 
houses  are  roofed,  and  partly  furnished  with  them,  and  our  school- 
boys write  upon  them.  Large  tracts  of  country  present  them  at 
the  surface  as  the  conmion  v^table  soil.  Our  jewellers  work 
them  up  into  ornaments  for  the  person,  as  garnets  and  emeralds, 
beryls  and  carbuncles.  The  real  ultimate  difference  in  compositioo 
in  the  case  of  all  these  minerals  is  wonderfully  small,  while  the 
appearance  and  all  the  essential  characteristics  are  as  distinct  as  can 
well  be  imagined. 

And  so  it  is  everywhere  in  Nature.  She  works  generaUy  on  a 
large  scale  with  few  materials,  modifying  them'  and  preventing 
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monotony  by  the  occasioiial  introduction  of  small  quantities  of  other 
substances  having  different  properties.  A  little  iron  or  manganese, 
a  small  portion  of  some  rare  earths  or  alkalis,  or  a  few  grains  of 
substances  whose  effect  we  cannot  trace,  suffice  her  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  myriad  of  curious  and  useful  modifications  of  sand, 
limestone,  and  clay ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  essential  ingredients 
of  clay  slightly  added  to,  form  numerous  important  minerals  and 
rocks  that  we  should  never  think  of  comparing  with  clay,  were  we 
not  obliged  to  admit  the  near  relation  that  exists  between  them. 

Clay,  then,  is  one  of  the  essential  and  abundant  combinations 
with  which  Nature  works.  She  works  rarely  on  a  large  scale  with 
the  simplest  forms  of  matter,  and  never  with  those  substances  that 
are  exceeding  complicated.  The  great  results  are  produced  with 
a  few  mixtures  of  two,  three,  or  four  elements,  and  of  these  the 
mixture  we  call  clay  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  and  largely  used, 
and  one  that  produces  some  of  the  most  complicated  and  grand 
results. 
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BEING  THE    MATRIMONIAL  BXPERIENCX   OV   HENRT  AD^LHTOS 
SPRIG6INS,   ESQ. 


CHAPTEB  L 

love's  toung  dream. 

Join  the  ladies !  Nonsense !  Take  my  won!  for  it,  the  ladies 
can  do  very  well  without  us  for  anoth^  hour,  or  even  two,  &r  thi^ 
matter.  Pass  the  bottle,  Charley,  and  just  to  while  away  the  time, 
though  I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at  spinning  a  yam,  I'll  tell  you  aa 
incident  that  happened  to  me  in  Poppleton  thirty  years  ago. 

Ah,  the  Poppleton  of  thirty  years  ago  was  a  very  diffarent 
place  to  the  Poppleton  of  to-day ;  and,  to  my  thinking,  thou^  it 
may  be  only  an  old  man's  prejudice,  the  diange  has  not  been 
altogether  for  the  better.  The  ' '  march  of  intellect "  that  you  young 
fellows  of  the  present  day  talk  so  much  about,  and  whidi  has 
transformed  shopmen  into  '^assistants,' '  and  milliners  apprentices  into 
*  'young  ladies, ' '  has  swept  away  in  its  course  many  kindly  sentiments 
and  time-cherished  observances.  Bailroads  and  gas,  and  boards  of 
health,  and  mechanics'  institutes,  may  be  all  very  useful  things  in 
their  way ;  but  somehow  or  other,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  lack 
of  that  honest,  hearty,  neighbourly  feeling  that  characterised  the 
place  in  the  dear  old  days  when  Mrs.  S.  and  I  were  young. 

Talking  of  Mrs.  S.  reminds  me  that  she's  the  heroine  of 
my  story. — What  are  you  laughing  at  now,  Brown  1  Ah !  I  know 
very  well  what  you  would  say.  Well,  certainly  she  is  rather  a 
substantial  heroine.  Time,  whidi  has  only  soft^ied  the  lustze  of 
her  eyes,  and  thrown  in  one  or  two  motherly-looking  wrinkles  here 
and  there  on  her  still  smooth  and  comely  face,  has  not  dealt  so 
lightly  with  her  once  slim  and  sylph-like  shape.  I  tell  her  some- 
times that  she's  quite  a  weighty  character;  and  I  think  you'll 
agree  with  me  that  the  adventures  of  a  heroine  of  twenty  stone 
would  be  anything  but  "light  reading."  But,  remember,  I'm 
speaking  of  Mrs.  S.  as  she  was  thirty  years  ago;  and  I  say 
fearlessly  that  no  novel  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  ever  pictured  a 
more  charming,  bewitching  little  heroine  than  Lucy  Miller ;  at  anj 
rate,  as  she  appeared  to  my  eyes.  And,  oh  my  dainty  Julias,  anl 
Annies,  and  Amelias,  you  who  now  hurry  out  of  church  and  chapd  on 
summer  Sunday  afternoons,  and  display  your  contempt  for  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  by  promenading  the  streets  in 
crinolines,  military  heels,  and  ''  pork  pies ;"  you  whom  I  have  seen 
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dancing  and  flirting  at  rural  fetes  and  feasts  that  is  all  very  innocent 
enough,  I  know,  but  which  would  certainly  have  astonished  the 
young  mea  of  my  time ;  you  who  crowd  to  your  literary  institutions 
to  have  your  minds  improved  forsooth  by  penny  readings,  penny 
conoerts,  comic  lecturers,  and  female  Christy  Minstrels,  and  who 
mentally  anathematise  me  as  a  "  clumsy  old  thing*'  when  I  chance  to 
hari:  my  shins  against  your  preposterous  hoops, — ^the  time  will  come 
when  you  too  will  cease  to  be  belles  and  heroines ;  when  Charles 
and  Adolphus  shall  no  longer  dog  your  homeward  footsteps,  and 
languish  for  your  smiles;  when  moon%ht  will  be  suggestive  of 
nothing  beyond  colds  and  rheumatics ;  and  when,  in  short,  like  my 
much-loved  and  decidedly  better  half,  you  too  will  be  fat,  fieiir,  and 
fifty. 

It  matters  not  where  I  first  saw  Lucy  Miller ;  whether  I  met  her 
in  my  solitary  walks,  at  church  or  at  the  theatre — for  we  had  a 
theatre  here  in  those  days — ^is  of  small  moment  now.  Enough  that 
I  did  meet  her,  and  that  our  acquaintance,  which  was  at  first  very 
shy  and  distant,  gradually  ripened  into  reciprocal  affection.  Picture 
to  yourselves,  if  you  can,  a  blue-eyed,  sunny-haired,  rosy-lipped, 
fifylph-waisted  little  fairy,  always  plaguing  and  coaxing,  and  teasing, 
and  yet  with  a  half-defiant,  all-pretty  **  be-angry-with-me-if-you- 
can  "  sort  of  air  about  her,  and  you  may  be  able  to  form  some 
£Btint  idea  as  to  what  sort  of  a  girl  Lucy  was.  Ahme!  fora^'deep, 
deep  draught  from  the  bitter-sweet  well  of  bygone  delights  !*'  Oh, 
for  ihe  long,  cosy  winter  evenings,  and  the  sunny  summer  afternoons, 
when,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  we  read  Byron  and  Scott  together ! 
Oh,  for  the  dear,  delightful  twilight  strolls,  when,  dead  to  all  the 
world  but  ourselves,  we  two  foolish  young  people  gazed  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  whispered  together  of  love,  and  truth,  and  hope, 
and  all  those  sweet  nothings  which  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
lovavs  have  whispered  of  before  and  since !  I  dare  say  it  seems 
strsBge  enough  to  you,  to  hear  a  rough  old  business-man  like  me 
ran  on  in  this  sentimental  strain ;  but  really  when  I  look  back  to 
ihom  dear  old  days,  I  am  often  tempted  to  cry  out  with  the  poet — 

"  0  for  one  hour  of  youthful  joy ! 
Otye  bade  my  twentieth  spring ! 
I*d  nther  Uugh  »  bri^i-hair'd  bof , 
Than  reigii  a  grey-hair*d  king  1*' 

Poets  and  philosophers  have  told  us  that  love  is  a  madness,  but 
it*8  a.  pleasant  kind  of  insanity,  after  alL  If  all  letvers  are  mad, 
tlien  is  this  world  of  ours  one  great  asylum,  and  I  suj^iose  the  old 
maids  and  bachelors  are  the  keepers.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  wish  them 
joj  of  tiheir  patients  I 

If  there's  one  thing  more  than  another  liiat  I  thoroughly  detest 
in  ycm  jfoung  fellows  of  tha^preeent  day,  it  ia  the  way  in  which  you 
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have  alloiTed  ''the  detestable  comic  elemeiDt/'  as  it  has  beoa 
called,  to  undermine  our  dearest  and  most  sacred  feelings.  Whoa 
I  was  a  youn^  man,  marriage'  was  looked  upon  as  a  Terj  serious 
thing,  I  can  jussure  you.  But  courtship  now.a-days  seems  to  be 
considered  a  ''  screaming  farce,"  and  matrimony  rather  a  good  job 
than  otherwise.  No  sjooner  does  a  youth  b^gin  to  pay  particulsr 
and  marked  attention  to  a  young  girl,  than  he  is  instantly  pounoed 
upon  by  a  host  of  bachelor  and  benedict  friends  and  unmercifully 
*'  chaffed."  He  is  reminded  that  his  happy  bachelor  existence  is 
fast  drawing  to  a  close ;  that  he  must  prepare  at  once  to  surrender 
his  pipe  and  his  latch-key,  and  must  be  content  henceforth  to  spend 
his  leisure  hours  in  peeling  potatoes  and ' '  nursing  baby. "  All  tius 
may  be  very  funny,  but  I,  for  one,  conscientiously  protest  against  it 
I  dont  mean  to  say  that  a  young  fellow  should  "  go  a-courting  "  with 
a  face  as  long  as  though  he  were  a  disappointed  suitor  in  the  Divoroe 
'Court;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  why  should  he  be  oonstandj 
smiling,  and  blushing,  and  fidgetting,  as  though  he  knew  he  were 
doing  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  was  afraid  of  being  found  out  ?  In 
spite  of  what  **  comic"  men  have  said  and  written  about  the  billings 
and  cooings  of  **  milliners'  girls,"  and  **  barbers'  'prentices,"  I  stffl 
hold  that  courtship  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  very  dear  and  precious 
time ;  and  there's  no  reason,  by-the-bye,  that  I  know  of,  why  & 
^'  milliner's  girl"  shouldn't  be  as  charming  and  healthy.minded  a 
young  Englishwoman  as  Lady  Betty,  or  Clara  Yere  de  Vere. 
Ypu'U  laugh  at  me,  I  dare  say,  for  a  "  sentimental  old  noodle;  "but, 
I  say  now,  as  I  have  always  said,  if  you  want  to  bring  out  any 
little  worth  or  energy  a  young  fellow  may  have  in  htm,  contrive 
somehow  or  other  to  make  him  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty,  virtuous 
young  woman.  When  I  say  "  love,"  I  don't  mean  that  silly,  sickly 
sentiment  that  shows  itself  in  "  pensive  sighs,"  moonlight  odes,  and 
turn-down  collars ;  but  that  hearty,  heal^y,  manly  affection,  that 
elevates  and  ennobles  a  young  man's  life,  and  prompts  him  to  eetto 
work  in  sober  earnest  to  build  him  a  fitting  and  dainty  nest,  fcr 
the  bonnie  little  bird  whose  song  is  so  very,  very  sweet  to  his  ears. 
Such,  I  believe,  was  my  love  for  Lucy ;  and,  though  I  was  then  but 
a  poor  clerk,  and  she,  as  the  daughter  of  a  half-pay  naval  captain, 
was  looked  up  to  as  a  lady,  I  set  resolutely  and  fearlessly  to  work  to 
gain  a  home  worthy  of  her.  The  knowledge  that  every  pound  I 
saved,  every  step  I  advanced,  brought  me  nearer  and  nearer  to  that 
little  home,  which  I  pictured  and  repictured  to  myself  a  tbonsaad 
times  a-day,  spurred  me  onward.  I  worked  hard  a^id  weQ,  and  the 
proud  consciousness  that  it  was  ''  all  for  her  sake,"  gave  avomsn^ 
colouring  to  the  driest  and  dullest  tasks.  If  I  felt  weary  and 
down-hearted,  and  depressed,  as  I  sometimes  did,  I  had  but  to 
conjure  up  her  dear  iiace,  and  picture  once  again  the  happy  little 
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hotne  *' looming  in  the  distance."  My  love  was  a  purifying,  yet 
genial  fire,  shedding  a  poetic  halo  over  my  young  life,  and  filling  my 
heart  with  holy  and  lovely  thoughts.  Often  and  often  when  I  felt 
mysrif  tempted  to  some  mean,  or  foolish,  or  sinful  act,  has  the 
reflection,  '*  What  will  she  think  if  she  knows  it  1"  stayed  my  hand ; 
and  if  I  was  less  reckless  and  dissipated  than  most  of  my  young 
companions,  I  owe  it  all  to  her — 

*'  Twaa  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  diaoover 
She  felt  1  was  not  imworthy  to  love  her.** 

I^know  now  that  those  years  of  ceaseless,  sturdy  toil,  of  hoping  and 
doubting,  often  of  feverish  anxiety  and  despair,  were  the  happiest  of 
my  life.  After  years  may  bring  wealth,  and  fame,  and  honour,  and 
the  sweet  love  of  children,  and  troops  of  firiends,  but  you  may  believe 
the  words  of  an  old  man,  who  has  experienced  almost  every  phase  of 
human  life,  when  he  tells  you  that — weak  and  foolish  as  it  often  is 
— there  is  no  joy  upon  this  earth,  like  the  joy  of  a  **  first  love !" 

Well,  our  courtship  ended,  as  such  courtships  mostly  do,  or 
should  do,  and  one  lovely  autumn  evening,  when  we  were  saunter 
ing  arm.in-axm  through  the  fields,  I  told  her  in  hurried,  stammer- 
ing accents,  what  she  knew  well  before,  and  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife ;  and  though  she  said  but  little,  I  knew  by  the  timid  pressure 
of  her  hand,  the  tearful  lustre  of  the  dear  eyes  that  looked  thought, 
fully  into  mine,  and  the  vivid  blush  that  suffused  her  cheeks,  that 
heiM^eforth  we  were  to  tread  our  path  of  life  together.  Some 
writers  tell  us  that  a  proposal  of  marriage  is,  after  all,  a  very 
matter-of-fact  and  business-like  affair,  and  that  the  impassioned  and 
high  flown  offers  we  read  in  novels  and  romances  are  absurdly 
unnatural.  Don't  believe  *em.  If  a  fellow  has  any  poetry  or 
eloquence  in  his  nature,  it  must  come  out  then  or  never.  I  know 
that  I  was  earnest  and  impassionate  enough,  and,  whether  I  was 
eloquent  or  not,  I  am  quite  sure  of  this — that  my  fair  auditor 
thought  it  by  far  the  finest  and  sweetest  speech  she  had  ever 
listened  to  in  her  life.  No,  Master  Charley,  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you 
"what  I  said,  but  if  you  particularly  wish  to  know,  you'd  better  ask 
Mrs.  S.  herself,  by-and-bye.  I  warrant  you  she  has  got  it  all 
stowed  away  in  some  comer  of  her  heart,  as  compact  and  perfect  as 
though  my  very  words  had  been  taken  down  by  a  short-hand  writer. 
I  remember  that  we  parted  that  night  with  many  tears  and  kisses, 
and  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  walking  home  alone  through  the 
fields*  and  pitching  some  score  of  somersaults  in  the  very  exuberance 
of  my  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

"  The  oouxBe  of  true  love  ntver  did  nm  ■mooth.'* 

The  consent  of  Lucy's  parents  was  at  length  obtained  to  our  union; 
and  early  in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  liurty-three,  Heory 
Adolphus  Spriggins,  of  Poppleton,  bachelor,  and  Lucy  Millar,  of 
the  same  pari^,  spinster,  were  united  "for  better,  for  worse"  m 
the  sacred  bonds  of  matrimony.  The  marriage  service  was  read 
by  a  blushing  curate  who,  I  remember,  iqppeared  to  suffer  a  great 
deal  from,  a  very  bad  cold  in  the  head ;  and  two  of  Lucy's  sistets, 
Alice  and  Arabella,  who  were  almost  as  good  and  pretty  as  herself^ 
officiated  as  bridesmaids.  We  were  both,  I'm  afraid,  sli^tly 
nervous,  but  beyond  one  or  two  of  those  trifling  blimders  which  I 
suppose  are  incidental  to  all  weddings,  such  as  repeating  the  correct 
responses  at  incorrect  times,  and  putting  the  ring  on  three  wrong 
fingers  in  succession,  the  ceremony  passed  off,  as  my  gallant  father. 
in*law  bluffly  remarked,  ''quite  correct  and  ship  shape;"  and  I 
heard  the  ancient  female  who  officiated  as  pew-opener  whisper 
to  tiiie  derk,  in  a  tone  evidently  intended  for  our  ears  (and  pockets), 
that ''  a  nicerer  couple  she  never  clapped  her  bom  eyes  on." 

We  had  arranged  to  spend  our  Christmas  with  my  family  in  our 
dear  old  home  in  the  west  of  England,  whither  I  and  Lucy,  who 
was  all  eager  to  be  introduced  to  the  new  relatives  of  whom  I  had 
given  her  so  glowing  a  description,  journeyed  by  coach.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  Christmas-eve — one  of  those  dear,  8haqi> 
bracing  Christmas-eves  which  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
with  pigtails  and  stage  coaches — ^when  we  reached  our  journey's 
end.  My  father — Heaven  bless  him! — stood  in  the  porch  of 
the  dear  old  farm-house,  and  as,  after  heartily  wringing  my  hand, 
lie  stooped  with  quaint,  old-fashioned  courtesy  to  kiss  Lucy*8 
blushing  cheek,  and  bid  her  welcome,  there  viras  a  moisture  in  his 
eyes  and  a  tremor  in  his  voice  I  had  never  known  before.  Another 
moment  and  we  were  within  doors,  and  Luc^  was  kissing  and  being 
kdssed  by  a  whole  host  of  sisters  and  cousins,  who  presently  boie 
her  off  in  triumph  to  the  upstair  regions  to  "  take  off  her  things," 
while  I  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  male  members  of  the 
franily,  and  subjected  to  a  breathless  series  of  cross-questioning  as 
to  how  I  was  1  and  when  I  started  ?  and  what  made  us  so  late ! 
and  did'nt  I  think  I'd  ''  gone  and  been  and  done  for  myself  V  to 
all  which  queries  I  replied  by  remarking  that  I  was  veiy  tired  and 
very  hungry,  and  did'nt  mean  to  have  anything  to  say  to  anylxxfy 
till  I'd  had  some  dinner,  a  decision  which,  being  warmly  seconded 
by  my  mother, — who,  good,  hospitable  soul,  had  already  delayed 
that  aU-important  meal  nearly  two  hours  on  our  account — we 
presently  sat  down  to  a  repast,  of  which  I  will  only  remark  tliat  if 
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it  did  XK>t,  as  the  newspapers  would  saj^  comprise  "  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season/'  it  at  any  rate  ''  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  oom- 
panj  present." 

Lodcing  back  through  the  long  intervening  years  it  seems  to 
xne  that  that  Christmas,  the  last  bat  one  that  I  ever  spent  willi 
**  the  old  folks  at  home,*'  was  the  happiest  of  my  life.     What  a 
pleasant  time  we  had !  and  how  proud  I  was,  and  we  all  were,  of  my 
beautifcd  giri-wife !     Let  me  tiy  for  a  moment  to  recall  the  dear 
group  that  gathered  around  our  hospitable  hearth  on  that  Christmae 
n%ht.     In  the  place  of  honour  immediately  fronting  the  fire,  in  his 
quaint  easy  chair,  sits  my  dear  old  grey-haired  fietther,  with  his 
youngest  grandchild,  my  sister  Kate's  little  girl,  on  his  knee,  and 
looking,  as  he  verily  is,  the  loved  and  loving  patriarch  of  the  house* 
hold.     iNezt  him,  with  one  hand  clasped  in  his,  is  my  mothei^ 
happy,  very  happy  at  seeing  all  her  ''  boys  and  girls  "  around  her 
once  more,  yet  looking  half  dreamily,  hcJf  sadly  into  the  fire,  and 
may  be  recalling  the  first  sweet  days  of  her  own  bridehood.     In  the 
•qppofiite  chimney  comer  sits  my  eldest  sister  Kate  and  her  husband, 
a  fine  manly  young  fellow ;  and  near  them,  but  a  little  drawn  back 
into  the  shadow,  is  Mary— little  Mary,  as  we  loved  to  call  her,  the 
beauty  of  the  iEamily,  but,  now,  alas !  a  grey  .haired  woman — ^with 
-one  of  her  many  admirers,  who  is  whispering  sweet  nothings  in  her 
all-atttotive  ears.     Next  this  gay  Lothario  sits  my  brother  Fred, 
a  freah-faced,  good-humoured  boy  of  fifteen,  in  the  newborn  glory 
of  tail  coats  and  "  stick  ups,"  and  puffing  away  at  what  Kate's 
husband,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  humourist,  calls  *^  a  churchwarden  long 
enough  to  be  his  father."    At  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a 
group  of  happy  little  sisters  and  cousins,  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
•dignity  of  ''having  sweethearts,"  who  are  engaged  in  a  merry, 
though  withal  somewhat  boisterous  game  of  ^*  b^gar  my  neighbour ;" 
and  last,  though  very,  very  feur  from  least,  Lucjr,  my  own  blae- 
eyed,  golden-haared  Lucy,  sits  between  my  &ther  and  me,  ron:gping 
merrily  with  little  Bobby,  Elate's  eldest  boy,  a  rosy-cheeked,  curly, 
pated  young  Turk,  sstat  three,  and  blushing  up  to  her  eyes  at 
my  mother's  laughing  inquiry  as  to  ''  What  she'll  do  when  she  gets 
half-a-dozen  like  him  round  her  ?"     Ah !  we  were  a  happy  party ; 
and  though  nine-and-twenty  years  have  passed  away  since  that 
Ohiistsnas  night,  and  many  among  the  dear  group  who  then  met 
together  in  loving  and  social  union  have  long  since  gone  to  their 
rest^  I  can  still  recall  the  scene,  the  features,  the  veiy  words  indeed 
.as  viTidly  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday. 

Why,  what  a  prosy  old  mufif  I  must  be,  to  be  sure  I  I  pro- 
mised to  give  you  a  comic  yam,  just  to  while  away  the  time,  and 
here  I  am  moralising,  like  a  very  Timon,  about  departing  joys,  and 
liygono  years,  and  everything  else  that's  poetical  and  unpleasant, 
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as  if  you  young  fellows  cared  about  anything  so  preciously  "  alow.'* 
However,  you  must  make  allowance  for  an  old  man's  hobby,  and,  if 
you  look  over  it  this  time,  I  really  will  behave  better  in  future. 

It  was  not»  you  may  be  sure,  without  many  smiles,  and  tears, 
and  kisses,  and  hearty  hand-shakings,  and  promises  to  come  again 
soon,  that  Lucy  and  I  parted  from  our  kind  Mends,  ere  we  started 
on  our  return  journey  to  ''  home,  sweet  home."  Let  me  now  pass 
over  the  first  month  of  our  wedded  life.  We  were,  I  suppose,  as 
fond  and  foolish  as  young  couples  usually  are.  Lucy  was  my 
*'  silly  little  child,"  and  I  her  *'  naughty  boy."  I  thought  her  the 
dearest,  sweetest  little  wife  in  the  world,  and  she  looked  up  to  me  as 
a  marvel  of  everything  that  was  great,  and  clever,  and  good.  While 
I  was  toiling  at  my  desk,  dreaming  all  the  time  of  her  bright  eyes 
and  winsome  smile,  she  was  looking  eagerly  forward  to  the  welcome 
homr  which  should  bring  me  back  to  ''home  and  beauty."  And 
what  a  sweet,  genial,  cosy  welcome  I  had  when  I  did  get  home! 
With  what  a  pretty,  half-timid  air  would  she  oflFer  her  glowing 
cheek  to  my  greeting  kiss !  And  then,  laughing  and  chatting  all 
the  while,  she  would  lay  forcible  hands  on. my  hat,  and  stick,  and 
gloves,  and  having  wheeled  round  my  easy  chair,  and  lit  the  candles, 
and  brought  my  slippers,  and  stirred  up  the  fire,  all  in  one  breath, 
■eat  herself,  with  bewitching  abandon,  on  the  hassock  near  my  feet, 
and  shaking  her  sunny  curls  saucily  in  my  fieioe,  conunence  to 
upbraid  me  for  being  such  a  dear,  slow,  stupid  1x)y  as  I  was ;  &r  I 
had  kept  her  waiting  half-an-hour  beyond  the  time — ^that  I  had; 
and  she  was  a  great  mind  to  say  I  shouldn't  have  any  tea  at  all— 
that  she  was ;  and  I  really  should  go  without  to-morrow  if  I  didn't 
come  home  sooner — ^that  I  should.  And  so  she  would  prattle  on 
until  the  tea  was  over,  when  we  drew  the  table  nearer  the  fire ;  and 
while  she  busied  herself  with  her  samplers  or  some  other  fancy  work 
equally  pretty  and  useless — crochet,  I  believe,  was  not  invented  in 
those  days— I  brought  down  from  the  book-edielf  one  of  our  favourite 
authors,  and  read  aloud  the  dear  old  pieces  which  had  so  charmed  as 
in  our  courting  days.  Often  and  often,  on  glancing  up  after  some 
more  than  usually  pathetic  passage,  have  I  seen  her,  with  her  work 
dropped  heedlessly  on  her  knee,  and  looking,  with  her  flushing 
cheek  and  tear-diiomed  eyes,  most  superbly  lovely ;  though  whether 
her  emotion  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  pathos  of  the  autiior,  or  to 
my  effective  elocution,  I  don't  pretend  to  say.  And,  ah !  what  a 
wonderful  cook  she  was,  too !  Wherever  she  picked  up  her  know- 
ledge from  puzzles  me,  for  it's  very  little  cooking  of  any  kind,  I'm 
afraid,  she  had  a  chance  of  studying  at  her  poor,  proud  old  faiher*8. 
And  yet  what  delicious  puddings  and  pies  she  used  to  make,  and  as 
for  plum-dumplings  and  "  toad-in-the-hole,"  I  don't  believe  4e 
ever  had  her  equal — ^I  dont,  really.     My  chops  and  steaks  were 
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always  beautifany  tender  and  juicy ;  and  even  the  cabbages  hadn't 
the  heart  to  be  stringy  when  she  boiled  them.  Ah !  you  may 
laugh,  my  boy ;  but  if  ever  you  get  married — or  rather,  when  you 
do,  for  you're  sure  to  do  it  some  time  or  other — ^you'll  think  just  as 
much  of  your  wife  as  I  did  of  mine — ^at  any  rate,  for  the  first  month 
or  two. 

Who  is  it  that  compares  happiness  to 

*'  Snowflakes  on  a  river, 
A  moment  seen,  then  gone  for  ever  ?*' 

Tht  comparison,  though  not  strictly  correct,  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  one.  Have  not  poets  and  poetasters  told  us  the  same  tale  over 
and  over  again,  in  lines  more  or  less  smooth  and  mellifluous^ 
wherein  '* bright"  rhymes  suggestively  with  "flight,"  and 
"sweet"  with  "fleet?"  Yes,  it  is  too  true  that  every  gleam  of 
sunshine  has  its  attendant  shadow,  every  cloud  its  dark  as  well 
as  its  silver  lining.  Matrimonial  happiness  is  no  exception  to  the 
nile,  and  if  you  young  fellows  expect  a  wedded  life  to  be  all  sighs, 
and  rose-leaves,  and  kisses,  you'll  find  yourselves  very  much 
deceived,  I  can  assure  you.  I  had  bee^  married  somewhere  about 
six  weeks  when  I  first  began  to  discover  that  my  wife  had  what  is 
vulgarly  called  **  a  temper  of  her  own,"  which  she  found  it  very 
difficult  to  keep ;  and,  between  ourselves,  it  was  often  such  an 
uncommonly  bad  one  that  it  really  wasn't  worth  keeping.  This 
peculiarity  first  began  to  show  itself  in  little  pouting  quarrels, 
rather  pretty  and  picturesque  than  otherwise,  and  ending,  as  such 
lovers'  diflferences  usually  do,  in  a  few  tears  and  a  great  many 
kisses,  and  in  our  being,  for  the  time,  fonder  of  each  other  than 
ever.  One  characteristic  of  these  little  scenes  was,  that  it  was 
invariably  poor  me  who,  figuratively  speaking,  had  to  go  on  my 
marrow-bones  and  "do  the  humble;"  for  though  Lucy,  as  she 
afterwards  half  laughingly,  half  tearfully  told  me,  was  often  "  dying 
to  make  it  up,"  her  foolish  pride  prevented  her  from  showing  any 
relenting  symptoms  until  I  had  made  the  first  advances.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  I  stooped  to  kiss  away  her  tears,  and  tell  her 
how  very,  very  sorry  I  was,  than  she  would  begin  to  cling  around 
me  in  the  prettiest  way  imaginable,  and  to  tell  me  it  was  all  her 
fault,  she  knew  it  was ;  but  she  would  never,  never  be  so  foolish 
and  naughty  any  more.  All  this  was  very  pretty  and  nice  once  in 
a  while ;  but  I  found  out  that  these  little  skirmishes  were  merely 
the  prelude  to  a  general  matrimonial  insurrection,  the  train  leading 
to  the  deadly  powder-store  which  was  presently  to  blow  up,  perhaps 
for  ever,  the  fabric  of  our  matrimonial  bappiness.  How  this  came 
about  you  shall  hear  presently. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

BKBAKBR8     AHEAD. 

About  seyen  weeks  after  our  marriage  (my  memory,  yoa  aoe^  i» 
very  accurate  as  to  the  dates)  bunmess  of  an  urgent  nature  CiUed 
me  to  Eimbleton,  a  little  market-town  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
where,  by-the-bye,  Lucy's  family,  who  owned  some  little  property 
in  the  neighbourhood,  had  taken  up  their  residence,  a  month  or  so 
before.  My  engagement  occupied  me  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
but  I  managed  to  spend  half-an-hour  with  my  father-in-law,  the  old 
lady,  and  the  girls,  before  starting  to  return  by  the  afternoon 
coach.  *I  was,  I  need  scarcely  say,  the  bearer  of  a  whole  host  of 
kisses  and  messages  for  Lucy,  which  I  undertook  faithfully  to  de- 
liver. It  was  a  cold,  dull,  dreary,  January  afternoon,  and  I  well 
remember  with  what  keenness  of  enjoyment  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  cosy  little  dinner  Lucy  would  have  ready  for  me  when  I  reached 
home.  I  femcied  her  watching  anxiously  at  the  window,  retoming 
ever  and  anon  to  the  cheerful  fireside,  to  satisfy  herself  that  my 
dinner  was  in  a  proper  state  of  progressi(»i,  and  my  dressing-gown 
and  warm  slippers  placed  ready  to  my  hands.  Even  now,  I 
thought,  she  is  listening  eagerly  for  my  familiar  footstep,  ready  to 
spring  >  forward  and  throw  her  welcoming  arms  round  my  neck  in 
that  playful,  girlish,  loving  way  that  so  well  becomes  her.  Alas! 
alas  1  for  the  vanity  of  human  hopes  !  We  should  never,  as  one  of 
my  youngster  told  me  the  other  evening,  ''  count  our  chickens  be- 
fore they're  hatched.'*  Fancy  my  angry  surprise  when,  on  reaching 
home,  I  found  my  wife  out,  the  fire  ditto,  my  steak  uncooked,  my 
slippers  stowed  away  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  and  the  whole 
room  at  ''sixes  and  sevens."  I  rang  the  bell  furiously,  and  de- 
manded of  the  girl  what  it  all  meant,  and  where  her  mistress  was. 
"  Oh,  please,  sir,"  she  said,  ''missus  has  just  run  out  for  a  little 
while,  to  see  Mrs.  Gummy.  She  said  she  shouldn't  be  very  long, 
sir ;  and  if  you  come  in  afore  she  was  back,  I  was  to  go  and  fetch 
her."  "Fetch  her,  indeed  I"  I  said,  bitterly.  "  Here,  light  this 
fire  again,  will  you,  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  bring  me  the  bread 
and  dieeee !  Never  mind  about  fetching  your  mistress ;  I  dare  say 
she'll  come  [home  quite  as  soon  as  I  shall  want  her !"  The  girl 
stared  at  me  with  a  provokingly  impudent  leer,  and  as  she  bounced 
out  of  the  room  to  obey  my  orders,  I  heard  her  mutter  something 
about  *'  serving  some  'people  right  if  their  wives  stopped  away 
altogether  I" 

Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  I  here  was  a  pretty  welcome  for  a  cold, 
tired,  hungry  man,  who  had  feasted  in  anticipation  on  the  cosiest 
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of  cosy  dinners — ^who  had  fondly  pictured  to  himself  the  tenderest 
g[  tender  greetingsl    Was  it  come  to  this  already  1 

*  Bui  two  montha  mamed  t 
Kajt  not  80  mooh-— not  two  1" 

And  so  they  were  qnite  true,  after  all,  those  sneering  tales  of 
short-lived  happiness — of  matrimonial  troubles — of  bliss  that  fadeth 
with  the  honeymoon !  My  golden  dreams  of  reciprocated  afiPection, 
two.celled  hearts,  happiness  ever  broadening,  love  ever  growing  and 
deepening — ^where  were  they?  Gone!^-all  gone!  **The  spell 
had  broke,  the  charm  had  flown ;"  and  I  must  be  content  hence- 
forth  to  settle  quietly  down  as  an  every-day,  oommon-place,  hdn^ 
pecked  Benedict !  But,  cruelly  hurt  as  I  felt  by  this  cont^nptaous 
neglect,  I  would  make  one  effort  more  to  recall  somewhat  of  our 
fading  happiness ;  I  would  speak  to  her  gently  and  tenderly  of  her 
thoughtless  and  foolish  conduct ;  I  would  remind  her  that  the  words 
we  had  spoken  at  the  altar  were  irrevocable ;  and  that  though  the 
love  I  believed  she  once  felt  for  me  might  have  died  out,  stiU,  as  we 
were  to  go  through  life  together,  it  would  be  the  better  p<flicy  for 
both  to  make  that  life  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  as  we  could.  A 
notable  idea,  forsooth  1  and  you'll  hear  presently  how  "  gently  and 
tenderly"  I  carried  it  out. 

Six  o'clock,  and  Lucy  not  home  yet !  I  began  to  pace  the  room 
with  uneasy,  impatient  strides.  What  on  earth  could  have  become 
of  the  woman  1  What  would  she  say,  I  wonder,  if  it  were  I,  instead 
of  her,  who  had  acted  in  this  way  1  Half-past  six ! — seven  I  and 
not  in  yet !  How  foolish,  how  thoughtless,  how  inconsiderate  of 
her,  to  be  sure !  Ah !  there  she  is  at  last !  And  now  for  a  *'  bit  o' 
my  mind,"  and  no  mistake  about  it,  either!  The  girl  ran  to  meet 
her  at  the  door,  and  a  half- whispered  colloquy  passed  between  them 
in  the  passage. 

*'  Is  your  master  home  yet,  Susan  V  I  heard  Lucy  ask  breath- 


"  O  yes,  mum,"  the  girl  said,  "  he's  bin  in  ever  so  long,  and  he's 
so  cross,  you  can't  think  !  He's  bin  a  bullyin  me  orful  aoos  the 
fire  was  out  when  he  came  in." 

"  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear!"  Lucy  murmtired,  ** you  stupid,  foolish 
girl,  why  did'nt  you  run  and  fetch  me  directly,  as  I  told  you  t" 

"Please,  mum,"  the  girl  answered,  ''he  wouldn't  let  me;  he 
said  you'd  be  back  again  quite  as  soon  as  he  should  want  you  !" 

The  parlour-door  was  here  hastily  opened,  and  Lucy,  with  a^ery 
flushed  face,  bustled  into  the  room. 

•*  Oh,  Harry,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I'm  so  sorry  I  I  didn't  think 
you  would  be  home  just  yet — ^I  didn't,  really.  I  just  called  in  to 
see  Mrs.  Oummy,  and  she  would  make  me  stop  to  tea.  Have  you 
had  your  dinner,  dear  V* 
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**  Had  my  dinner  indeed !"  I  sidd,  pettisbly.  ''  I^braay  yon 
care  a  great  deal  whether  I  have  had  my  dinner  or  not,  don't  yoa! 
I  suppose  you  think  it's  quite  prop^  and  wifely  to  go  goffiipping  and 
gadding  about  the  parish,  and  leaye  your  husband  to  shift  for 
himself,  and  cook  his  own  dinner,  if  he  wants  any  I  A  vary  nice 
beginning  to  a  married  life,  Lucy,  I  must  say  1" 

At  these,  the  first  really  shaip  words  I  had  ever  spoken  to  her, 
Lucy  stared  at  me  with  hor  blue  eyes  open  to  l^e  full,  and  sinking 
into  a  chair,  burst  into  tears. 

''Oh,  Harry!"  she  sobbed,  ''how  Tinkind,  how  unreasonable 
you  are !  Do  you  expect  me  to  be  shut  up  here  all  day  without 
seeing  or  speaking  to  a  soul,  and  never  to  go  out  witiiout  asking 
leave  ?  You  waAt  to  make  a  slave  of  me,  instead  of  a  wife.  You*d 
better  take  me  back  to  papa  at  once,  for  I  see  you're  tired  d  me 
already !"  And  here  my  poor  little  wife  laid  her  head  on  the  table, 
and  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

There's  nothing  moves  me  so  deeply  as  the  sightof  a  woman's  tears. 
I  don't  claim  to  have  a  very  tender  qt  sentimental  heart,  but  ibere's 
a  pleading  beauty,  a  helpless  pathos,  in  a  woman's  tears  that 
touches  me  to  the  quick.  Tears  kre,  after  all,  a  woman's  most 
powerful  weapons ;  the  shafts  with  which  she  pierces  the  stoniest 
hearts ;  "  the  mighty  strength  of  her  own  beautiful  weakness." 
At  any  other  time  I  ^ould  have  been  melted  and  softened  at  onoe, 
but  to.night  I  was  so  thoroughly  roused,  so  deeply  indignant,  that 
I  scarcely  knew  or  cared  what  I  did. 

"  For  goodness  sake,"  I^cried,  "  don't  begin  anything  of  thatsort! 
It  is  bad  enough  for  you  to  be  flaunting  and  gadding  about  when 
you  ought  to  beat  home,  without  beginning  to  blubber  like  a  great 
school-girl  as  soon  as  you're  spoken  to !  You're  to  go  on  just  as  you 
like,  I  suppose,  and  your  brute  of  a  husband — ^heaven  save  the 
mark ! — isn't  to  open  his  mouth  !  Bah !  I'm  sick  of  sudi 
nonsense  !" 

"Harry!!!" 

Never  shall  I  forget  Ihe  indignant  astonishment,  the  reproachful 
pathos,  the  withering  scorn,  she  threw  into  that  simple  wooid.  She 
had  started  to  her  feet,  and,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  stood 
regarding  me  with  a  concentrated  passion,  almost  sublime.  Pre- 
sently the  storm  burst  forth. 

What  did  I  mean,  she  asked,  excitedly,  by  talking  to  her  in 
that  way  ?  Had  I  not  told  her  I  loved  her  better  than  anybody  in 
the  world?  Had  I  not  asked  her  to  bear  with  my  faults  and 
filings  1  And  now,  because  she  had  run  out  for  an  hour  to  see  an 
old  friend,  thinking  to  be  back  again  before  I  got  home,  I  must 
begin  to  bully  her  in  this  way,  and  use  her  worse  than  a  dog.  But 
she  wouldn't  stay  here  to  be  insulted — she  would  go  home  to  papa 
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to-monnow — ^that  she  would  I  Oh  I  she  wished  she  had  never  mar. 
Tied  me  I — she  wished  she  had  never  seen  me ! 

**  I  wish  to  heaven  you  never  had  1"  I  said.  "  I  thought  I  was 
bringing  home  a  wife  who  would  be  a  comfort  and  a  joy  to  me,  but 
I  find  IVe  been  cruelly  deceived !" 

**  Why  did  you  bring  me  here  at  all,  theni"  she  cried,  passion- 
ately. **  Why  did  you  take  me  firom  my  old  happy  home  to  treat 
me  in  this  way  ?  Why  did  you  come  fawning  after  me,  and  telling 
me  I  was  the  dearest,  sweetest  creature  in  the  world,  and  you  could 
never — oh!  never — say  an  unkind  word  to  me?  Why  did  you 
ever  ask  me  to  be  your  wife  at  all  1    Oh,  Harry !  why  did  you  V* 

"  Because  I  was  a  fool !''  I  answered,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

This  was  the  "  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  and  I  saw,  by  her  deepen. 
ing  colour,  how  keenly  she  resented  it. 

"No!"  she  almost  shrieked,  "it  was  I  who  was  the  greater 
fool !  Why  did  I  ever  (listen  to  your  sugared  tales  ?  Why  did  I 
ever  believe  your  foolish  flattery?  But  I  have  been  bitterly 
punished  for  my  vanity,  by  being  made  the  wife  and  the  victim  of 
such  a  cowardly,  unmanly  brute  !  I  will  go^  back  again  to  papa 
to-morrow.     Oh !  I  wish  I  had  never  left  him !" 

And  with  a  great  burst  of  sobbing,  she  flung  herself  out  of  the 
room  ;  and  I,  for  the  first  time  since  our  marriage,  spent  my  even, 
ing  in  a  public-house. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  I  returned  home.  The  girl  opened 
the  door  for  me,  and  thrusting  a  candlestick  into  my  hand,  informed 
me,  in  a  tone  of  reproachful  insolence,  that  '*  Missus  had  gone  to 
bed  ever  so  long  ago,  and  she  thought  it  was  high  time  for  all 
people  as  called  Iheirselves  Christians  to  be  abed,  too."  I  was  too 
tired  and  heart-sick  to  attempt  to  check  her  impertinence.  Lock- 
ing the  parlour-door  on  the  inside,  I  pulled  oflf  my  coat  and  boots, 
and  wrapping  the  hearth-rug  round  me  by  way  of  a  blanket,  curled 
myself  up  on  the  sofa,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

I  arose  next  morning  considerably  sobered  and  softened ;  and 
on  calmly  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  I  had  been  a  little  too  harsh  and  hasty.  I  knew  well  that 
Lucy,  with  all  her  faults  of  temper,  loved  me  dearly;  and  I 
resolved  to  forthwith  acknowledge  my  error,  and  obtain  her  eager 
and  tearful  pardon.  Observing  that  only  one  cup  and  saucer  was 
placed  on  the  breakfast-tray,  I  inquired  of  the  girl  what  it  meant — 
whedier  her  mistress  was  not  coming  down  ? 

**0h!  no,  sir,"  she  said;  "she  so  bad,  poor  thing!  that  she 
can  hardly  speak ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  don't  wonder  at  it  a  bit, 
arter  the  goings  on  there's  been  in  this  house." 

I  bade  the  insolent  hussey  hold  herj  tongue  directly';  and,  with 
a  throbbing  heart,  proceeded  upstairs  to  carry  my  resolutionj^into 
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effect,  and  '* make  it  up*'  with  my  little  wife.  I  ibund  ber  door 
locked,  and  tapped  several  times  without  obtaining  any  answer. 

"Lucy,"  I  said,  ''it's  I— Hmy!  I  want  to  speak  to  yoa 
about  last  night.    Open  the  door,  darling  !*' 

There  was  a  sound  within,  as  of  some  one  hastening  to  the 
door,  but  it  stopped  suddenly ;  and  still  there  was  no  response. 

"Oh I  very  well,"  I  cried,  "just  as  you  like;  have  it  your 
own  way,  by  all  means,"  and  I  strode  angrily  down-stairs,  mentally 
resolving  that  if  we  were  at  variance  till  Doomsday,  I  would  never 
again  be  the  first  to  propose  a  reconciliation. 

My  breakfast  that  morning  was  one  of  the  most  miserable  I  ever 
ate.  The  o^ee  was  little  better  than  gritty  hot  water,  and  the 
toast  bore  unmistakeable  signs  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
cindery  bars.  How  unlike  the  pleasant  tite-i^iiU  breakfasts  of  oar 
honeymoon  days !  The  honey,  alas !  was  all  gone  now ;  and  as  for 
the  after  hapjsiness,  it  was  all  moonshine.  I  swallowed  a  hasty 
meal,  and  hurried  off  to  the  office  as  soon  as  I  could.  Glancing  up 
to  Lucy's  window  as  I  passed  out,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tearful 
face  watching  me  firom  behind  a  comer  of  the  blind,  which  wds 
hastily  withdrawn  on  my  looking  up,  but,  nevertheless,  was  ev^ 
present  to  my  mental  vision  the  whole  of  that  weary  morning. 

What  do  you  say,  my  firiendl  You're  tired  of  iJl  this 
preamble,  and  want  to  hear  at  once  how  I  tamed  her  1  Don't  be  in 
such  a  precious  hurry,  there's  a  dear  fellow!  It  isn't  quite  such 
an  easy  thing  to  tame  an  unruly  woman  as  you  seem  to  imagine. 
One  would  almost  suppose  you  had  an  unruly  wife  at  home,  whom 
you  wished  to  tame.  Leave  me  to  tell  the  story'  in  my  own  way, 
and  I'll  promise  you  that  you  shan't  be  kept  in  suspense  much 
longer.  I  thought  to  conclude  with  this  ''chap.,"  but  there's  no 
telling  how  many  "chaps  "  it  wiU  take  to  tame  an  angry  womait 
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Fifty  years  ago,  if  any  one  had  the  hardihood  to  advocate  the 
propriety  of  educating  the  lower  orders,  the  answer  was  that  it 
would  subvert  society,  make  the  people  discontented ;  and  the  old 
cry  of  the   "constitution  in  danger"   was  immediately  raised. 
These  were  the  Conservatives  of  that  day — ^people  who  would  not 
see  that  nothing  stands  still,  that  progression  is  the  condition  of  our 
being,  that  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  rest. 
These  Conservatives,  with  the  usual  inconsistency  of  fixed  ideas, 
were  perfectly  willing  to  enjoy  the  firuits  of  new  inventions,  or 
improvements;     to    be    surrounded    by    luxury  and  refinement, 
oblivious  of  the  fact,  that  all  their  increased  enjoyments  originated 
from  the  progress  made,  under  all  disadvantages,  by  the  lower 
orders.     If  we  look  back  not  so  many  years,  we  shall  find  that 
almost  every  great  idea  for  the  improved  comfort  of  mankind  has 
emanated  firom  the  working  classes :  men  who,  bom  in  poverty  and 
ignorance — obliged  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
^ow,  with  only  spare  minutes  snatched  at  odd  moments  for  self- 
education — ^have,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  been  the 
true  benefax^rs  of  their  fellow  men.     There  are  some  persons  with 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  argue ;  whose  reasoning  (if  such  it  can  be 
called)  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  results  would  bring  us  back  to 
a  state  of  nature,  and  keep  us  there,  were  that  possible.     The  force 
of  progression,  however,  has  pushed  them  aside  to  make  way  for 
those  who  know  that  we  must  advance.     But  as  there  is  constant 
action  and  reaction,  from  complete  indifference  we  have  rushed  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  began  at  the  end  instead  of  at  the 
beginning.     It  would  appear,  however,  that  some  glimmering  of 
the  fault  has  been  discovered,  and  that  there  is  an  effort  making  to 
begin    at    the    right    end.       Undoubtedly,   notwithstanding    the 
opposition  of  some  prelates  and  others,  the  new  Educational  Minute 
is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  former  one ;   and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Parliament  will  so  deal  with  it  that  a  really  useful  measure 
may  be  framed.     The  great  fault  has  been  that  a   very  large 
expenditure  has' been  n^ade  with  little  or  no  results ;    and,  if  we 
inquire  into  the  system  hitherto  pixrsued,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  for 
the  cause  of  fadlure.     Before  a  child  can  run  it  must  stand,  and  we 
have  set  the  child  running  before  it  was  steady  on  its  legs.     It  is 
not  sufficient  to  send  children  to  school,  unless  we  apply  the  kind  of 
instruction  which  is  suitable   to  them;    and   if  what  they  are 
taught  is  either  too  superficial,  or  useless  to  them  hereafter,  we  do 
very  little  good.     Children  are  sent  to  school  at  four  or  five  years 
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of  age,  and^in  the  case  of  boys  ihey  usually  leave  about  deven  or 
twelve,  as  they  can  then  earn  something*  Would  it  not  be 
better  that  these  pupils  should  be  well  grounded  in  die 
first  elements  of  learning,  than  have  a  smatteiii^  of  many 
things?  Five  or  six  years  are  not  too  much  to  teadi  a 
child  to  read,  spell,  and  write  well,  to  whidi  may  be 
added  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  But  if  history,  geogra|^y, 
and  mathematics  are  added,  let  us  ask  if  anything  like  a  solid 
&undation  can  be  laid  ?  Of  what  use  can  it  be  to  a  working  man 
to  be  taught,  as  a  child,  historical  dates,  the  names  of  cities  and 
their  populations,  rivers,  &c.  ?  If,  however,  he  can  read  and  write, 
he  can  teach  himself  all  these  and  much  more.  A  common 
gardener,  who  had  educated  himself  to  a  high  point,  said  it  only 
required  to  know  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  leam 
everything  else ;  and  we  need  only  refer  to  Mir.  Smiles  on  "  Self, 
help,"  to  assure  ourselves  of  this  great  truth.  There  is  mudi 
taught  in  our  schools  which  is  utterly  useless ;  and  what  is  useless  ia 
mischievous,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  up  the  time  which  should  be 
devoted  to  things  of  value.  When  we  look  around,  we  shall  see 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  lower  orders  will  never  be  anything 
more  than  labourers ;  and  if  among  them  any  great  spirit  arises,  he 
will  be  sure  to  make  his  way.  It  is  the  natural  conditicm  of 
intellect  to  rise.  But  we  have  to  do  with  the  multitude ;  and,  in  all 
our  arrangements  for  education,  we  must  address  ourselves  to  the 
future  well-being  of  the  majority.  There  is,  indeed,  among  all 
classes  a  disposition  to  cramy  and  any  one  attending  the  examination 
of  a  village  school  cannot  but  feel  the  absurdity  of  the  questions  put 
Subjects  are  learned  by  rote,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  examina- 
tions are  over ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  children  read  shows 
how  utterly  inefficient  the  teaching  has  been.  According  to  the 
system  at  present  followed,  it  is  impossible  for  an  ordinary  child  to 
read  decently ;  they  have  no  time  to  learn.  There  is  a  class,  and 
each  child  has  to  read  a  sentence ;  this  is  repeated  in  a  nasal  sing- 
song tone,  without  any  infiection  of  voice  or  proper  emphasis ;  when 
the  book  is  passed  to  the  last  child,  it  comes  back  to  the  first,  until 
the  lesson  is  over.  How  can  there  be  any  interest  or  emulation  t 
3ven  the  sense  must  be  lost.  Children  attend  school  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  twelve,  and  they  return  again  at  two,  till  four. 
These  are  too  many  hours  for  any  child  to  be  sitting  still,  poring 
over  lessons :  three  hours  a  day  is  as  much  as  a  child  can  applyi 
allowing  for  intervals ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  three  hours* 
continuous  study  can  be  good  for  any  child  under  ten  years  old.  If 
a  different  system  were  established,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
more  real  learning  might  be  imparted,  and  a  great  deal  of  practical 
information  acquired  beside.     Suppose  reading,  writing,  and  aritb- 
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metic  were  only  taught  to  children  up  to  ten  years  old,  all  the  day 
need .  not  be  spent  in  these ;  and  if  arrangements  were  made  to 
occupy  the  children,  in  suocessiony  in  some  active  employment,  by 
which  their  iQtellects  might  be  shaipened  and  kept  alive,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  improvement  would  be  apparent.  The 
time  given  to  teaching  a  child  might  be  graduated  acccnrding  to  age  : 
thoee  of  five  years  old  should,  of  course,  be  kept  only  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  during  the  intervals  there  are  many  occupations 
which  would  amuse  while  instructing  them.  A  few  black  boards 
and  pieces  of  chalk  for  some ;  a  pair  of  scissors  and  some  paste- 
boatd  &>t  others ;  working  in  a  gsmlen  may  supply  healthy  occupa- 
tion to  many ;  leaping,  runnings  hopping,  all  should  be  encouraged; 
and,  while  educating  the  mind,  we  should  endeavour  to  train  the 
body  to  healthy  active  movements.  Nothing  can  be  more  heavy 
and  brutish  than  our  village  children,  as  a  rule,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  village  youths.  There  are  few  villages  where  a  good 
piece  of  ground  is  available  for  manly  sport ;  yet  how  necessary  it  is. 
Cricket,  quoits,  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  single-stick,  are  all 
games  which  develope  muscle,  render  men  active,  and  bring  forth 
adroitness.  We  have  of  late  years  neglected  all  manly  sports ;  but 
it  is«  ffttal  mistake  to  icnagine  that  we  can  educate  the  brain  at  the 
expense  of  the  body.  It  is  extraordinary  what  little  attention  is 
generally  paid  to  the  development  of  the  animal;  and  it  is  indeed 
lamentable,  the  utter  ignorance  shown  as  to  the  construction  and 
powers  of  the  brain.  We  do  not  scruple  to  work  that  delicate 
organisation,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  continual  state  of  exhaustion,  while 
we  take  rest  for  our  weary  limbs.  A  growing  child  requires  a  large 
amount  of  idleness,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  brain  that  proper 
quantity  of  nourishment  which  it  absolutely  requires  for  its  healthy 
use :  by  idleness,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  habits  of  a  child  should  be 
slothful  or  self-indulgent ;  there  are  many  things  fit  for  children  to 
do,  which  involve  no  unnecessary  toil  for  the  brain.  While  a  child 
is  being  taught,  it  should  doubtless  attend  thoroughly,  and  therefore, 
no  child  should  learn  long  at  a  time ;  but  the  habit  of  throwing  the 
whole  mind  into  whatever  we  do  cannot  be  inculcated  too  early, 
and  it  is  only  in  a  school  that  a  village  child  can  acquire  such  a 
habit  A  great  deal  is  thought  of  the  mode  of  constructing  schools ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  mistaken  notion  that  schools  are  to 
be  80  very  superior  to  cottages.  While  children  are  born  in  places 
little  above  pigsties,  live  on  stones,  and  die  on  them,  it  does  seem 
almost  absuid  to  board  the  floors  of  schools.  A  very  short  trial  will 
proYe  that  this  kind  of  refinement  is  useless.  'Wooden  floors  cannot 
be  kept  clean  and  dry ;  the  heavy  hob-nailed  shoes  which  boys  wear 
floon  roughens  wood,  and  in  winter  they  must  have  muddy  boots. 
Brioks  properly  made,  covered  perhaps  in  winter  with  strong  coarse 
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coooa-xmt  matting,  would  doubtlessly  form  a  &r  better  and  mote 
healthy  flooring  than  boards,  both  for  boys  and  girls.     Very  little 
attention  is  paid  to  ventilation,  and  this  is  a  serious  consideration, 
and  unless  some  means  are  devised  to  prevent  shutting  up  outlets, 
no  school-room  will  be  healthy ;  the  best  meati  are  height,  for  no 
schoolmaster  or  mistress  can  in  that  case  render  the  room  too  close, 
which  many  do  when  windows  are  the  only  method  by  which  venti- 
lation is  carried  on.     Attached  to  all  schools  there  should  be  a  large 
space  of  ground,  part  for  recreation,  and  part  as  garden,  and  the 
children  should  be  taught  to  cultivate  it;  while  doing  this,  they 
would  learn  much  that  will  be  useful  to  them  hereafter,  and  they 
will  acquire  habits  of  industry  and  observation;   nor  would  it 
be  diflScult  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  a  child  from  **  Nature  up 
to  Nature's    God."      Nothing    interests    a    child    so    much   at 
observing  how  things  grow ;  and  by  giving  it  a  direct  interest  in 
the  work,  a  degree  of  emulation  and  love  for  the  thing  itself  will  he 
created,  that  would  go  very  far  to  humanise  the  future  man.      If  a 
child  is  taught  to  cultivate  vegetables,  a  portion  might  be  allowed 
to  be  taken  home,  and  the  same  with  the  flowers ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  girls  should  not  have  such  an  occupation  as  well  as 
boys.     For  boys    beyond   eleven    or    twelve    there     should   be 
evening  school,  particularly  in  winter ;  for  then  they  would  not  be 
idKng  about  the  village.     In  summer,  if  a  good  recreation  ground 
were  provided,  the  evening  school  might  be  discontinued,  or  at  any 
rate  held  leps  often ;  and  this  would  in  no  way  really  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  education,  that  would  be  going  on  all  the  same, 
only  under  a  diflferent  condition.     Hiere  are  always  in  villages 
some  steady  men  who  would  undertake  to  keep  order ;   and  if  the 
squire,  or  clergyman,  or  nobleman,  as  the  case  might  be,  were  to 
attend  occasionally  at  these  games,  a  great  amount  of  kind  feeling 
would  be  brought  about,  and  a  degree  of  refinement  imparted, 
t-ending  to  future  good.     Some  little  distinction  might  be  awarded 
to  the  most  skilful,  another  to  the  most  orderly — not  involving  a 
money  payment,  but  something  in  the  nature  of  a  mark  of  merit ; 
a  red  ribbon,   for  instance,  for  skill  or  activity,  and  a  blue  for 
correct  behaviour,  and  this  only  to  be  worn  on  the  ground.     These 
appear  trivialities,  but  itas  surprising  what  an  effect  they  have  oa 
men.     Do  we  not  see  men  rush  into  any  kind  of  danger  to  be 
rewarded  by  a  cross  or  medal,  and  is  not  that  reward  considered 
sufficient  ?    We  have  spent  twenty-five  years  in  the  experiment  of 
educating  the  lower  classes ;  we  have  paid  large  sums,  and  what  6 
the  result  t     Let  us  go  among  the  country  labourers,  and  what  de 
we  find  1    How  many  can  read — ^how  many  write — ^how  many  maks 
up  a  simple  account  ?    And  in  all  these  years,  had  the  teadui^ 
been  of  the  right  sort,  we  mi^t  have  expected  some  results.    In 
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icwnB  it  has  been  better,  bat  then  town  populations  bave  alwajB 
been  in  advance  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  questionable  if  towns 
owe  much  to  national  education.  There  are  other  and  nuae 
powerful  incentives  to  education  in  towns. 

The  system  of  cramming  pervades  all  classes,  .and  we  siaall 
discover  to  our  cost,  that  while  we  have  been  overdiarging  tlie  mind, 
we  have  quite  neglected  the  body ;  and  we  may  perhaps  see  a  set 
of  puny,  delicate,  useless  beings,  in  the  place  of  fine,  tobust, 
stalwart  men,  who  were  the  pride  of  our  country.  The  teadiing 
men  give  themselves  is  beyond  all  doubt  more  eflScient  than  any 
which  is  imparted  to  them  in  schools ;  and  most  dF  oar  greatest  men 
in  arts  and  sciences  had  no  teaching  at  all :  practical  knowledge  is 
beyond  mere  theory :  in  fact,  the  most  useful  theorists  have  been 
to  a  great  degree  practical,  but  they  have  not  had  time  for  botia. 
The  mere  theorist  is,  and  must  be,  a  very  useless  person ;  and  the 
mere  practical  man  is  generally  wanting  in  liberaKty,  in  invention, 
and  is  too  narrow-minded  to  lake  advantage  of  any  novelty  whidi 
may  be  presented  to  him.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  self-taught  man 
who  has  a  theory  can  test  it  by  practice,  and  if  he  perseveres  to  the 
end,  will  succeed.  There  are  some  things  which  no  schools  can 
teach,  unless  it  be  our  public  schools,  where  a  great  d^ree  of  liberty 
and  self-government  is  practised;  but  in  naticmal  schools,  where 
children  only  attend  during  some  hours  in  the  day,  the  great  aim 
and  object  diould  be  to  ground  them  well,  provide  some  means  of 
developing  their  bodies,  and  send  them  forth  with  habits  which 
will  give  them  the  power  of  teaching  themselves  afterwards,  and  of 
directing  their  minds  to  higher  thoughts  than  the  gratification  of 
mere  animal  instincts. 

With  regard  to  girls,  the  same  rules  may  apply,  modified  of 
coarse  to  suit  their  sex  and  future  condition.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  it  is  unquestionable  that  no  charity  school  has  produced 
a  good  servant.  It  is  a  common  complaint  with  persozxs  who  engage 
young  women  from  these  establishments,  that  they  never  turn  out 
fit  for  anything.  They  can  neither  scrub  nor  clean ;  they  do  not 
know  any  of  the  duties  they  are  engaged  to  perform,  and  they  are 
not  willing  to  learn.  Some  reason  there  must  be  for  it.  Either 
they  are  not  well  taught,  or  the  superintendence  is  so  constant, 
that  they  never  acquire  the  habit  of  self-dependence;  so  that 
whenever  they  are  sent  abroad  into  the  world,  they  find  themselves 
out  of  their  element ;  or  they  have  not  been  taught  the  duty  of 
labour.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  Aat  their  bringing  up 
can  be  of  the  right  kind.  There  is  an  appearance  of  listlessness,  a 
dawdling  gait,  and  want  of  energy,  which  must  be  bred  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  charity  school.  In  these  places  you  have  no  noise, 
no  children's  voices ;  nothing  to  remind  you  of  the  hearty  enjoy. 
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ments  of  infiuK^,  but  all  is  orderly  aad  quiet ;  the  giils  go  about 
silently,  and  without  life :  there  is  a  sort  of  routine,  which  may 
appec^  very  admirable  to  a  casual  visitor ;  but  to  cme  who  looks 
deeper,  is  painful  and  full  of  serious  thought.  It  must  be  this 
oppBssive  existence  that  tells  upon  the  female  portion  of  ike 
inmates  and  unfits  them  for  the  active  duties  of  Ufe.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  respectable,  well-to-do  working  men's  daughters  who 
go  out ;  they  have  many  defects  it  is  true ;  but  they  have  life^  and 
in  numberless  instances  make  good  servants. 

With  regard  to  the  girls  brought  up  in  national  adbools,  the 
same  faulty  training  obtains  with  them  as  with  die  boys.  When 
they  leave  they  can  scarcely  read  or  write,  and  certainly  not  apdl, 
and  few  can  cast  up  a  simple  sum.  They  have  no  knowledge  of 
needle-work,  cannot  cut  out  or  even  mend,  and  darning  stockings  is 
an  unknown  science.  But  at  an  examination,  a  few  who  are  saax^ 
what  advanced  will  write  some  lines  on  a  slate,  in  a  fair  round 
handy  and  cast  up  a  sum,  and  the  mistress  will  state  that  they  ace 
prepared  to  answer  questions  in  history,  or  geography !  besides 
names  of  cities,  &c.,  &c.  No  needle- work  is  ever  diq>layed;  no 
questions  are  asked  them  on  any  subject  which  would  be  useful  to 
tiiem, — how,  for  instance,  to  boil  a  potatoe,  or  make  a  pie,  or  any 
other  domestic  duty:  and  for  one  very  sufficient  reason:  tte 
examiner  being  a  gentleman,  is  not  supposed  himself  to  know  any  of 
these  things,  and  it  does  not  occxu:  to  the  ladies  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  school  to  pay  the  smallest  attention  to  matters 
which  are,  notwithstanding,  all  important  to  the  girls  themBelves. 
It  cannot  be  good  for  chilcbren  of  any  age  or  sex  to  remain  sittii^ 
or  standing  for  some  hours,  and  the  younger  a  child  is,  the  mcffe 
injurious  it  is ;  therefore,  a  system  should  be  established  whidi 
would  combine  instruction  witii  health  and  happineaa^  aningiedioit 
in  the  bodily  and  mental  welfare  of  human  beizigs.  Girls  may  not 
require  so  much  strong  exercise  as  boys — ^we  do  not  want  to 
develope  their  physical  forces  to  such  a  degree ;  but  it  is  a  v^ 
well-known  fjEu^t  that  girls  brought  14)  to  a  sedentary  life  suffisr 
from  paii^ful,  and  indeed  fatal  disorders,  which  embitter  their 
whole  existence,  rendering  them  unfit  for  the  life  they  must  come 
to,  whether  as  servants,  or  wives  and  mothers.  Tight  ladng  is 
al^  added  to  these  sources  of  disease,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  so 
many  die  from  consumption.  If  we  add  needle- work  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  from  five  to  twelve  yeai^,  surdiy  that  is 
quite  enough  to  teach  any  girl.  The  Germans  have  an  excellent 
plan  with  very  young  diildren — ^they  make  them  knit  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  every  day ;  this  gives  them  the  habit  of  applicatiim,  aad 
of  acquiring  the  power  of  keeping  still,  and  it  cannot  injure  their 
health. 
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The  same  system  might  be  adopted  with  girls  as  with  boys.    A 

place  should  be  set  apart  for  recreation  during  the  intervals  of  the 

lessons,  and  the  very  yotmg  might  have  some  amusing  employment 

in  the  schoolroom  ;  they  might  be  taught  a  t&w  letters  at  a  time, 

and  engaged  in  picking  them  out  of  a  heap  piled  up  before  ihemr-* 

half-a-dozen  infants  m:^ht  do  this  together:   in  this  way  they 

would  learn  their  letters  without  that  amount  of  suffering  to  which 

they  are  most  assuredly  exposed  from  learning  by  book.     Childroii 

at  a  more  advanced  age  might  have  other  occupations  suited  to 

them,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  lessons,  and  they  would  at  the  same 

time  be  learning  something.     Let  us  ask  what  can  be  the  use  of 

maps  hunground  the  room  ?     Do  any  of  these  girls  look  at  a  map 

afterwaids,  or  do  they  understand  in  the  least  ti^e  formation  of  the 

globe  they  live  upon  ?    In  after  life,  if  they  were  asked  what  the 

earth  was  like,  they  would  tell  you  tixey  thought  it  a  flat  surface, 

and  that  heaven  was  a  sort  of  basin,  with  the  rim  resting  on  the 

earth  I     It  would  be  very  easy  to  teach  a  child  what  the  earth's 

form  is,  and  that  it  travels  through  space ;  and  if  their  attention 

were  called  to  the  moon,  they  would  see  it  at  once ;  and  this  is  all 

the  astronomy  which  is  needful  for  them.     All  of  this  they  will  be 

able  to  retain ;  and  as  it  is  a  feict,  it  will  always  be  useful  to  them. 

In  those  places  where  there  is  a  residence  for  a  mistress,  the 

elements  of  domestic  economy  might  be  taught,  and  a  certain 

amount  of  cooking  taught,  otherwise  it  is  not  very  clear  how  a  girl 

will  learn  such  things ;  but  if  their  minds  were  in  some  degree  j»re. 

pared  for  the  reception  of  such  teaching,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 

attended  with  beneficial  results.     In  all  our  plans  of  education,  too 

little  attention  is  paid  to  the  workings  of  nature  ;  and  we  are  apt 

to  force  children  into  a  certain  routine,  without  considering  how 

fiur  it  may  accord  with  the  working  of  ihe  mind  ;  and  this  is  the 

case  in  most  schools  of  whatever  class.     Toung  children  have  but 

small  reasoning  powers ;  they  feel,  but  cannot  express  these  feel. 

ings,  except  by  smiles  or  tears ;  but  to  render  an  account  would  be 

impossible  for  them,  and  yet  they  are  taught  as  if  their  reason  were 

developed.     No  child  can  see  ^e  utility  of  study,  nor  can  it  be 

made  to  tmderstand  why  it  is  good  for  them  to  learn ;  and  as  long 

as  the  chief  mode  of  imlucement  is  in  coercion,  we  cannot  expect 

satisfactory  results.     The  first  thing  is  to  make  a  child  pleased  witii 

being  taught— interested  in  the  subject.    This  may  be  done  in 

many  ways ;  and  if  the  desire  to  learn  is  once  instilled,  all  the  rest 

is  easy.      But  to  do  this  efficiently,  we  must  have  masters  and 

mistresses  who  love  children,  and  love  the  work ;  who  do  not  use 

Ae  eane,  and  who  inspire  their  pupils  with  confidence.     Cross 

teachers  will  nev^  do  good,  and  no  person  who  does  not  possess  a 

patient  temper  should  be  permitted  to  teach.     There  should  be 

I— L  B  B 
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4Mme  .mfiuiB  by  whteh  childrent  oofuld  be  alloirod  to^make  com- 
pUdnts,  and  these  complqiiits  ought  to  be  attended  to ;  and  no 
tenoher  ought  to  be  permitted  to  use  ax»ne.  Of  courae,  causeftSor 
puniBhrnent  will  aanse,  and  &.ult8  must  be  oocrected ;  but  it  is  moie 
than  doubtM if^e  caaeor  biich  does  not  inflict  iu  gieaker  injaiy 
^VL  the  character  of  a  child  than  any  good  it  may  do.  Some  cfaildNa 
;are  ezceediagly  stupid  and  slow  to  leam ;  will  a  blow  quicks  their 
ivteUects  ?  Others  are  petulant — some  idle — many  obstinate ;  bat 
-^reare  very  few  indeed  oil  whom  the  infliction  of  corporal  piuuBku 
mflnt  will  bavB  a  beneficial  effect,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Isaza* 
ing.  A  cane  is  an  irresistible  temptation  in  the  hands  ci  a  teadier; 
itis  less  troublesome,  takes  up  less  time  than  other  modes  <^  ooneo* 
tion,  axxi  it  is  used  too  often  in  anger.  It  breeds  hatred  and  fesi 
iflt  the  child — hardens  some,  cowes  many,  andin  all  cased  creates  a 
neoted  dislike  to  learning.  A  plan  of  superintendence  oouU  be 
^devised,  which  would  be  attended  with  very  good  results.  XJnqueB. 
tionably,  Sot  girls'  schools,  a  lady  examiner  would  be  preferable  te 
a^gentleman,  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  women  fidly 
•qualified  to  xmdertake  the  tafik.  There  axe  few  places  where  wdl^ 
-educated  woman  are  not  to  be  found  who  would  be  glad  of  the  enu 
ployment,  and  for  a  very  moderate  remuneration  would  give  a  Is^ 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  superintendence  of  girls'  schools.  Some 
.snch  check  there  should  be,  for  schoolmistresses  have  too  much  in 
I2ieir  power,  and  in  the  discipline  of  a  school  they  are  not  subjected 
to  efficient  supervision.  As  long  as  the  girls  look  clea&  and  keep 
•quiet  during  the  periodical  examinations,  and,  being  crammed  fir 
these  exhibitions,  say  off  their  tasks  glibly,  and  generally  by  rote, 
nothing  more  is  required ;  and  whatever  harshness  or  injustice  may 
be  practised,  it  is  never  inquired  into.  A  gentleman  must  take 
for  granted  a  great  deal  in  examining  girls,  and  everything  coih 
nacted  with  female  occupations  and  duties  must  be,  as  a  rule,  uiu 
known  to  him ;  not  so  with  a  woman.  And  here  it  will  not  be 
:8uperfluous  to  mention  the  fact  that  plain  needlework  is  sadly 
ni^lected  in  schools  generally.  When  reading  and  writing  were 
not  thought  necessary  for  children,  plain  needlework  was  attended 
to ;  but  now  not  one  girl  in  twenty,  or  even  more,  can  handle  her 
needle  with  dexterity ;  indeed,  too  many  cannot  even  sew  deoenHy. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  Most  of  their  earnings  are  spent  in  get* 
iing  their  clothes  made  for  them,  and  they  can  never  be  neat  be- 
•cause  they  cannot  repair  their  old  dresses,  &c. ;  and  as  ser* 
vants  they  are,  in  this  respect,  utterly  useless.  Surely  it  i  moie 
joecessary  for  a  girl  to  leam  to  work  well  with  her  needle,  cut  out 
.and  make  dothing,  than  to  have  a  smattering  of  history  and 
geography ;  and  no  man  can  understand  these  matters.  If  children 
^aoquive  industrious  habits  they  certainly  do  improve  their  parents; 
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for^it  is  a  well  ascertaiiied  &ct  that  iobhj  parents  have  been  re- 
£anned  by  having  sent  their  children  to  schools  where  order  aivl 
regularity  and  decency  have  prevailed  There  are  fewer  sedentary 
occupations  jGdt  boys,  still  there  are  some.  In  Holland,  and  some 
pacts  of  Qennany,  it  is  the  practice  of  men,  during  the  winter,  to 
employ  themselves  in  carving,  with  a  common  knife,  pieces  of  wood 
into  the  shape  of  animals,  cottages,  trees,  birds,  and  so  forth ;  and 
these  they  sell.  Thousands  of  these  toys  come  over  to  this  country ; 
some  of  the  objects  are  really  wonderfully  executed,  considering  the 
materials,  tools,  and  opportunities  which  the  cottagers  have.  It  must 
bd  rsooLembered  that  some  taste  is  necessary ;  considerable  observa* 
tioo,  to  produce  a  likeness,  and  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  a  very 
common  implement,  are  all  essential;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
sajqsose  that,  naiurally^  the  Dutch  boor  or  the  German  peasant  is 
either  more  observant  or  of  quicker  intellect  than  Englishmen. 
But  there  is  no  encouragement  given  to  them,  no  habits  of  observing 
natureJnculcated,  nor  any  taste  for  such  things  cultivated.  In  a 
school,  during  moments  of  relaxation,  on  rainy  days,  such  occupa^ 
tions  might  be  taught;  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  many 
young  boys  who  have  great  aptitude — and  what  a  resource  it  would 
be  to  the  man  to  keep  him  from  the  public-house !  What  is  there 
to  occupy  the  leisure  of  either  boys  or  men  at  present  ?  The  lads 
idle  their  time  away  in  the  road,  and  men  frequent  the  alehouse. 

Where  what  are  called  literary  institutes  are  established,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  inhabitants,  at  least  the  male  portion^ 
are  fax  superior  to  the  common  run  of  villagers ;  they  read  and  are 
more  sober,  consequently  are  better  off,  and  many  form  small 
libraries  by  the  purchase  of  books  which  are  periodically  sold  out  of 
the  institutes.  The  manners  of  these  men  are  milder  and  more 
polished ;  their  houses  are  more  decent,  and  their  families  all  evince 
a  higher  tone.  If  boys  were  taught  thoroughly  the  first  principles 
of  leaxuing,  very  little  higher  instruction  would  be  necessary ;  for 
in  doing  this  a  key  is  given  them  which  will  unlock  aU  the 
treasures  of  art  or  science,  and  there  is  no  bar  to  the  highest  advance. 
ment.  If  we  make  a  move  in  the  right  direction  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  boys,  let  us  not  be  behindhand  with  that  of  females. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  raise  them  in  the  social  scale,  by  giving  them 
such  teaching  as  will  not  be  either  useless  or  forgotten ;  by  incul- 
cating habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  industry,  so  that  they  may 
become  fit  mates  for  a  higher  class  of  men ;  they  will  then  have 
their  homes  in  better  order,  and,  it  may  be,  induce  landlords  to  give 
them  better  habitations,  for  this  is  the  great  want :  and  then,  in- 
stead of  an  ignorant  brutish  population  in  our  rural  villages,  we 
shall  see  industrious,  orderly,  and  sober  men  and  women,  not  dis- 
contented with  work,  but  able  to  spend  their  leisure  tune  in  rational 
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and  instructive  occupations ;  moral  in  their  conduct  and  cheerful  in 
their  manners.  These  are  no  Utopian  ideas,  but  consequences  whidi 
will  naturally  flow  from  improvement  of  the  mind. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  advert  to  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes,  inasmuch  as  it  must  keep  pace  with  every  improve- 
ment  effected  among  the  working  people.  Of  late  there  appears 
to  be  a  desire  to  adopt  foreign  systems,  without  a  due  oonsideration 
of  the  difference  of  climate,  habits,  manners,  or  political  institutioDS 
between  ourselves  and  other  countries ;  and,  in  many  private  esta- 
blishments, a  practice  of  constant  supervision  obtains,  which  is  in- 
jurious in  many  ways.  It  is  on  a  junior  master  that  the  task  of 
supervision  in  play-hours  '  is  imposed.  It  lowers  him  in  his  own 
esteem,  and  it  destroys  any  feelings  of  kindness  or  respect  in  the 
boys  towards  him,  as  they  very  justly  and  naturally  look  upon  him 
as  a  sort  of  spy,  and  this  he  feels  himself  to  be.  There  can  be  do 
real  freedom  among  the  pupils,  if  they  have  a  master's  eye  con- 
stantly upon  them  ;  they  feel  they  are  not  trusted,  and  hence  must 
arise  a  disposition  to  deceive,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worst 
consequences.  Besides  these  evils,  by  such  a  system  we  destroy 
that  principle  of  self-dependence  which  has  been  the  mainspring  of 
all  our  greatness — ^that  power  of  self-government  and  obedience  to 
law  which  will  be  foimd  wherever  Englishmen  congregate.  In  oiff 
public  schools  we  cannot  establish  the  system  of  continual  super- 
vision ;  the  numbers  are  too  great,  and  most  fortunately  it  is  so. 
Dr.  Arnold  tried  something  of  the  sort  by  having  monitors,  but 
many  very  sad  instances  of  boy- tyranny,  and  one  fatal  case,  resulted 
To  put  absolute  power  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  is  nearly  as  bad  as 
giving  free  scope  to  a  maniac.  At  fifteen  or  sixteen  a  boy  has  all 
the  passions  of  a  man,  with  the  inconsiderateness  of  a  child ;  he  has 
not  acquired  self-control,  and  his  only  thought  is  coercion.  Bat 
where  boys  are  allowed  perfect  freedom  there  is  a  controlling  power 
in  public  opinion  which  keeps  even  the  most  violent  in  order,  and 
instils  a  fine,  generous,  manly  disposition  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  It  may  very  well  be  doubted  if  the  practice  of  fagging 
is  beneficial ;  it  has  been  much  modified  of  late  years,  still  it  ex- 
poses  a  young  child  to  great  wrong,  and  many  dispositions  must  be 
injured  by  it.  There  are  no  greater  tyrants  than  slaves,  and  the 
most  hard  and  cruel  men  have  generally  been  fagged  by  over^bear- 
ing  boys,  and  a  fag  is  a  slave ;  besides  it  encourages  all  sorts  of 
znal-practices — ^lying,  and  deceit,  and  it  often  exposes  a  young  boy 
to  pimishment  for  neglecting  lessons  which  he  is  not  allowed  time 
to  learn.  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  a  gentleman  to  perform  menial 
offices  for  any  one ;  let  him  wait  upon  himself,  clean  his  own  dices, 
and  brush  his  own  clothes,  but  not  do  this  for  a  master.  With  this 
exception,  the  system  of  our  public  schools  is  highly  conducive  to 
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the  development  of  great  qualities ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
private  schools  shoidd  copy  as  £eu:  as  possible  this  beneficial  rule. 
Foreigners  are  brought  up  in  constant  subjection,  and  young  men 
of  seventeen  and  eighteen  are  treated  more  like  children  than  even 
children  are  in  England.  What  do  we  find  to  be  the  consequence  ! 
If  left  to  their  own  resources,  do  we  see  them  capable  of  self, 
dependence!  have  they  the  smallest  idea  of  self-government?  in 
difficulty  and  danger,  are  they  not  generally  found  differing  in 
opinion ;  fighting  among  themselves  who  should  be  master ;  never 
able  to  combine  under  one  head  1  It  is  said  that  French  soldiers 
are  more  intelligent  than  ours,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  per* 
mitted  to  shift  for  themselves ;  but  if  an  English  soldier  be  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  he  is  found  equally  intelligent — equally 
active.  It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to  consider  him  a  machine, 
and  to  treat  him  as  one.  Why  should  sailors  be  more  handy 
than  soldiers— better  able  to  turn  everjrthing  to  account  ?  Because 
they  are  left  in  a  great  measure  firee  to  exercise  their  intellect ; 
because  they  are  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  feeling  of  self- 
dependence,  and  moreover  are  freer  in  their  limbs.  In  private 
schools,  too,  Uttle  attention  is  paid  to  physical  development,  and 
too  much  time  is  taken  up  in  learning.  It  is  not  the  amount  of 
teaching  a  child  receives,  but  what  he  has  retained  that  will  do  him 
good. 

There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  competitive 
examinations,  if  the  system  established  answered  the  end  proposed ; 
but  we  do  too  much  :  we  are  not  satisfied  with  what  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  can  really  know ;  we  force  him  out  of  season, 
and  so  spoil  him  for  really  useful  acquirements.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  for  a  lad  to  know  exactly  when  certain  persons  were  bom ; 
what  is  the  position  of  insignificant  towns  or  rivers.  These  do  not 
prove  a  true  knowledge  of  history,  or  geography,  even  if  correctly 
answered.  If  the  grand  landmarks  of  history  are  known,  the  great 
events  which  have  led  to  changes  in  the  political  existence  of 
countries,  the  discoveries  made,  and  some  of  the  principal  persons 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  progress  of  peoples,  are  well 
remembered,  more  real  knowledge  would  be  taken  into  the  mind 
than  all  the  ^*  coaching"  and  cramming  undergone  at  the  present 
time  can  effect.  Geography  will  go  hand-in-hand  with  this  kind  of 
history.  A  young  man  going  up  for  examination  for  the  army,  for 
instance,  works  very  hard  for  a  short  time,  and  fills  his  head  with  a 
certain  amomit  of  knowledge,  to  enable  him  to  pass :  after  doing  so, 
he  throws  away  his  books,  and  does  nothing  more  to  improve  himself 
till  he  comes  up  for  promotion.  The  subjects  he  is  examined  upon 
in  the  first  instance  do  not  generally  bear  upon  the  service  he  wishes 
to  enter ;  they  are  not  tests  of  study — ^indeed,  it  is  impossible  they  can 
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be,  as  to  be  re%ll7  acquainted  with  the  subjects  ixpon  whidi  he  is 
questioned  would  take  ahnost  a  lifetime  to  acquire.  It  would  be  better 
to  trust  to  the  general  improvement  in  education  wMdi  has 
undoubtedly  taken  place.  That  a  lad  entering  the  aimy  or  navy 
should  write  his  own  language  correctly  is  absolutely  necessary: 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  certain  amotmt  of  mathematics  is 
requisite ;  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  as  also  is  a  general  knowledge  of 
^geography:  the  ability,  at  any  rate,  of  translating  a  foreign 
language  is  most  desirable ;  but  there  are  many  questions  to  answer 
which  are  not  necessary,  and  which  have  no  bearing  at  all  upon  the 
profession  for  which  a  boy  competes.  It  is,  as  has  been  said  before, 
not  what  a  child  learns  at  school,  but  what  he  is  able  to  learn  here, 
after,  by  being  well  grounded  at  school,  that  will  be  of  use  to  him. 
A^yoxmg  man  may  be  stuffSad  with  scientific  knowledge,  and  yet 
turn  out  a  useless  pr^ ;  and  the  present  system  of  over-educatu^ 
will  bring  us  into  the  predicament  of  having  **  too  many  cooks"— 
all  will  be  masters.  It  is  a  well-known  fact^  that  engineer  c&txn 
cannot  construct  an  ordinary  barrack  without  making  egregious  mis. 
takes,  precisely  because  they  have  too  much  theoretical  learning, 
and  very-iittle  practical.  They  are  so  wonderfully  scientific  that 
they  cannot  do  common  things.  A  boy  who  has  been  weU  grounded 
at  school,  and  has  had  free  soope  for  his  ingenuity,  is  more  I3tely  to 
become  an  efiicient  officer  than  the  most  strictly  taught  and  trained 
youth  whose  mind  has  been  kept  continually  fixed  on  theory.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  in  all  Qovemment  establishments— and  in 
these  it  would  be  possible — ^to  have  workshops,  so  that  the  students 
might  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  certain  handicrafts,  so  useful 
to  the  soldier  or  sailor.  Why  should  they  not  learn  carpentering, 
joining,  turning,  &c.,  or  even  to  handle  a  trowel?  No  practical 
knowledge  comes  amiss  to  any  man ;  and  as  many  boys  have  a  great 
torn  for  such  occupations,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  following 
their  taste,  an  immense  amount  of  evil  might  be  prevented  ;  many 
idle  hours  spent  in  foolish,  and  often  immoral,  pursuits,  would  be 
occupied  in  interesting  and  most  useful  acquirements.  What 
mechanical  skill  might  not  these  young  men  attain  to  ?  And,  more, 
over,  their  ingenuity  might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  repairing 
and  fitting  all  sorts  of  things — ^book-cases,  locks,  shelves ;  and  many 
would  turn  their  talents  to  adornment,  such  as  carving,  and  even 
decorating.  No  man  can  exactly  foresee  his  future,  none  can  know 
what  may  be  in  store,  and  it  would  be  well  to  be  prepared.  Besides, 
to  know  when  work  is  well  done  we  should  have  some  acquaintance 
with  it ;  and,  in  giving  orders,  by  showing  our  own  knowledge^  we 
go  far  to  ensure  the  best  execution.  In  war,  more  particularly, 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  exposed  to  many  vicissitudes,  and  tixe~power 
of  handling  tools  and  constructing  would   save  much  suflforing. 
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There  ia^an  opinkoi  abrofad  that  EngHshmen  aivleBB  aUe  tafloddte^ 
jhrnngelvqa  ocxnfortable  in  campaigning  than  men  of  other  ooxmtriss^ 
.  and  that  onr  officers  ace  less  h^hly  educated.  This  we  believe  tdh&- 
a  fiiUacy ;  but  if  it  were  so,  we  do  not  go  the  ri^t  way  to  lender 
tkem  superior.  Ifere  book  learning  will  never  make  an  active^ 
practical,  man.  The  hard  work  we  give  young  heads  only^  diagxnsta 
them,  and  when  the  ordeal  is  passed,  the  hated  book  is  thrown 
aside;  whereas  if  we  teacb  them  toputin  practioe  wliatth0y*leam^ 
they  never  can  forget  it.  For  a  soldier  or  sailor  eveiytliing  pertHU- 
iiig  to  his  future  duties  should  be  taught.  Sailors  do  learn  thnn 
hmx  the  mopoent  they  go  on  board  ship ;  but  soldiers  are  not  tam^t 
anything  of  tlie  sort  For  instance,  a  cavalry  candidate  might  learn 
to  dress  ahorse,  shoe. hxm — ^nay,  make  shoes;  he. might  learn  howtto 
pack  the  private's  kit,  and  much  other  useful  knowledge  mi^it^be 
taught  him;  the  .same  for  the  infantry,  modified  by  thedi£Snraao0of 
the  service— *even  some  amoxmt  of  cooking  would  not  be  anusBy^and 
these  occupatbns  might  be  made  to  afford  amusement,  if  we  wecaito* 
choose  the  ri^t  teachers,  and  put  them  in  Ihe  right  places.  Evexy* 
thii^  that  tends  to  make  men  and  women,  also  self-reliant  most  be- 
benefidal.  No  work  should  be  despised,  no  one  consider  himself 
abmfe  being  useful.  A  fondness  for  handicraft  has  often  been'X>f 
great  service,  and  has  lightened  many  a  heavy  and  sorrowful  hour ;. 
'  jiay,  some  men  have  been  obliged  to  go  back  to  it  after  haid  meHtaL 
exertion.  In  private  schools  even,  a  good  deal  might  be  effK^ted^ 
when  the  master  felt  any  desire  for  it ;  as  by  a  small  sub»criptioni 
'  among  the  pupils,  all  necessary  tools  could  be  procured,  some  mle^ 
established  to  pay  for  losses  or  repairs,  a  fund  created  lenr-the^ 
purpose,  and  boys,  would  be  veoy  willing  to  pay  their  sraali  suhscr^^ 
tion  for  'such  an  object.  Yoltaire  said  that  all  Englishmen  were- 
bom  sailors,  and  it  would  be  no  less  true  to  say^tiiat  most' boys  aie 
'1eK)m  earpeoters. 

At  the  present  time,  a  large  number  of  young  men  of 'Alfi 
vanks,  rather*  than  pass  their  lives  in  Government  offices  upon-  a 
BHserable  pittance,  seek  their  fortunes  in  our  colonies,  and  well' for- 
them  that  there  is  that  spirit  of  enterprise.  What  an  inimenno 
advantage  it  would  be  to  them,  if  while  they  are  at  sdtool  ikej 
oouM  learn  seme  handicrafts;  and,  indeed,  without  any  gvoat 
knowledge  of  such  things,  an  intelligent  young  man,  who  may 
perhaps  at  home  have  used  tools,  is  in  a  &r  better  position  tham 
<MBe  who  has  had  no  practice.  How  often  we  read  of  oomplamte^. 
in  accounts  from  our  colonies,  of  persons  emigrating  who  cannot 
put  their  hands  to  labour,  clerks,  University  men,  and  so  ferth.. 
They  are  reduced  often  to  menial  offices  from  ignorance  ef  the.tn» 
of  implements  of  labour.  Men  of  education  possessii^  aveb 
^kncmkdge  would  be  of  untold  benefit  to  colomes^-HSiej  iforold 
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bring  good  zoaimecs ;  a  certain  xefinemient  into  societies  wbidk  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  £edl  bade  from  civilisation,  consequent  upon 
the  prevalence  of  roughs  among  ihim  number ;  and  it  is  only  too 
true,  that  our  men  of  education,  if  they  are  compelled  by  want  to 
descend  in  the  scale,  become  at  last  lost  among  the  uncultivated ; 
whereas,  had  they  been  caj^ble  of  undertaking  any  occupation 
requiring  handicraft,  there  is  no  reason  why  ihey  should  not  still 
keep  all  their  mental  superiority,  and  so  &rm  a  kind  of  example, 
which  would  not  be  lost  upon  their  more  humble  companions. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  whatever  a  well-educated  man 
does  is,  as  a  rule,  better  done  than  by  an  ignorant  one.  A  man 
of  education  will  know  *'  the  reason  why,"  and  does  not-  work  by 
rule  of  thumb.  He  is  able  to  modify  his  operations  to  ciicum. 
stances ;  he  can  apply  his  mind  to  his  work,  and  will  not  be  content 
to  plod  on  in  the  old  track,  regardless  of  surrounding  dififerencesin 
the  improvements  which  axe  continually  offiarii^  themselves  to  his 
notice.  These  and  many  other  advantages  would  be  certain  to 
follow  upon  the  early  acquirement  of  difierent  handicrafts  at 
school.  In  old  countries  the  division  of  labour  is  a  necessity;  in 
the  new  it  is  not  so ;  for  where  numbers  are  few  in  oomparisoii 
to  land,  every  man  should,  to  a  certain  point,  be  self-sustaining. 

Before  concluding,  let  us  throw  a  glance  over  the  present  state 
of  education  in  the  higher  classes  of  female  schools.  It  is  really 
extraordinary  the  facility  with  which  persons  utterly  unfit  for  the 
charge  do  manage  to  establish  themselves,  and  obtain  pupils,  of 
many  ranks.  No  examination,  no  certificate  of  ability  and 
conduct,  is  necessary.  A  person  with  a  few  hundred  pounds  sets 
up  on  her  own  account,  or  is  joined  by  another,  and  by  degrees  a 
school  is  formed — "  a  genteel  ladies'  academy."  An  ordinary 
house  suffices ;  young  girls  are  packed  in  rooms,  with  no  means  of 
privacy,  no  provision  of  cleanliness ;  they  are  often  insufficiently  fod, 
and  never  have  proper  exercise.  They  are  confided  to  the  care  of 
teachers,  whose  morals  are  often  anything  but  satis£Gu:tory,  and 
there  is  constant  jealousy  and  bickering,  "nie  mistress  always  pays 
more  attention,  is  more  indulgent,  in  proportion  as  the  paroDits  of 
the  pupils  are  rich.  The  education  in  these  places  is  almost 
nugatory ;  and  there  are  influences  at  work  that  destroy  all 
morality,  all  purity  in  the  creatiures  confided  to  such  hands.  The 
grand  point  is  to  he  genteel.  Sti£f  stays  are  thought  requiaito  to 
produce  a  good  carriage :  no  freedom  is  permitted,  nothing  natoral 
is  allowed,  and  when  a  girl  returns  home  '*  finished,"  what  has  she 
learnt?  Frequently  not  her  own  language,  certainly  not  that  of 
any  other  country.  Of  drawing,  or  music,  only  a  smattering ;  of 
any  real  knowledge  not  an  atom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  die  has 
learnt  folsehood,  meanness  of  every  kind,  selfishness,  and  a  love  of 
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drav ;  no  txaefnl  occupation  has  been  given  her.     She  can,  perhaps, 
enfaroider,  work  worsted ;  but  as  to  sewing  she  knows  nothing  of 
xt^     She  cannot  make  a  dress,  nor  do  one  useful  thing.     If  anyone 
will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  watching  a  young  ladies*  school, 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  parks  or  neighbourhood  of  London,  they 
would  see  cause  indeed  for  sadness  in  the  behaviour  of  these  young 
creatures.     If   the  school  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  boys* 
adiooly  what  intrigues   are    carried  on  through  the    services  of 
teachers!    correspondence  is    established,   and  although  nothing 
absolutely  criminal  may  take  place,  still  the  mind  is  polluted,  all 
purity  destroyed.     Norwood  is  a  frequent  resort  of  girls*  schools. 
The  mistress  and  one  or  two  teachers  will  be  there,  and  they  will 
be  escorted  by  a  music  or  dandi^.master.     If  we  observe  these  we 
shall  discover  what  a  bone  of  contention  these  men  are,  what  little 
arts  are  played  o£f  to  appropriate  their  attention,  and  yet  what  endea- 
vours  at  concealment  are  practised  i    We  shall  see  certain  signals  of 
understanding  pass  between  the  master  and  one  or  even  more  of  the 
pufMls ;  a  sly  look  or  squeeze  of  the  hand — ^perhaps,  if  out  of  sight  of 
the  mistress,  a  little  romping :  all  sad  evidences  of  the  degradation  to 
which  poor  girls  are  brought  by  having  improper  x)ersons  to  take 
charge  of  them.     Do  not  all  these  exercise  a  fatal  influence  over 
young  minds  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  purity  should  exist  under  such 
circumstances!     It  is  no  doubt  true  that  on  returning  home  a 
rather  better  standard  is  attained ;  still,  the  unholy  contact  must 
to  a  great  extent  debase ;  and  if  we  are  careful  to  provide  moral 
teachers  for  the  labouring  classes,  could  we  not  establish  some  sort 
of  plan  by  which  unfit  persons  should  be  debarred  from  bringing  up 
our  daughters,  in  the  higher  grades  of  society  \     Home  education 
for  girls  is  best  when  possible,  public  education  for  boys;    but 
inasmuch  as  we  look  for  modesty  and  iimocence  in  females,  so 
should  we  endeavomr  to  secure  these  qualities  by  some  sort  of 
su]i»visk>n  over  girls*  schools.     Without  interfering  with  private 
enterprise,  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the 
people ;  and  it  cannot  be  called  centralising  the  power  of  govern- 
ment  if  a  system  of  examination  were  established,  and  no  person 
allowed  to  set  up   schools  who  had  not  passed  and  obtained  a 
8atis£Eu;tory  diploma.     A  man  is  not  permitted  to  practice  surgery 
unless  he  has  fulfilled  these  conditions.     Should  we  be  more  tender 
of  the  body  than  of  the  mind  ?    It  is  to  early  training,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  that  we  must  look  for  the  future  conduct  in  life  of 
men  and  women.     That  so  many  women  do  escape  the  banefal 
influences  and  examples  of  schools  is  really  a  proof  of  the  good 
instead  of  evil  inherent  in  humkn  nature,  but  it  is  no  reason  for 
perpetuating  a  bad  system.     In  many  instances  parents  cannot 
very  well,  educate  their  daughters  at  home ;  but  also  there  can  be 
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'no  doubt  that  a  biae  amMtion  and  ^vanitf  acto;to  |HBraolft  n 
*  sending^  their  daughters  to  school,  fan^^ing  that  they  irSl  beoogn 
irhat  is  called  ^'  acoomplished/'  which  reaUy  means  making  than 
^useless  as^  membets  of  sodety,  and  not  attaining  the  dessmlenl; 
inasmuch  as^they  do  not  ieam,  and  cannot  put  in  piaofeice^  thm 
very  acoomiAishments  to  itidch  somudi  is  sacrifioed.  Ititnit 
intended  here  to  cry  dunnr  refined  pursuits  in  any  class  of  aooily. 
'Music  is^  not  avazB  acquirement ;  it  tends  to*^Bli?en  hane,  and  it 
is  a  meamr  of  exercising  oxm  of  Qod's  clioieeet  gifbs— a  fine  mie. 
'Dra-wing  is  eminently  conduciye  to  improvement ;  the  study  4vf 
languages  also.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  m  the  shape  of 
knovrledge  which  should  be  neglected;  and  we  would  sna 
dass  dancing  as  a  useful,  healthy,  and  innocent  leoraatna 
most  natural  to  the  young.  All  ocoupatioiis  which  tsad 
to  make  home  happy  must  be  good,  and  in  ^^UBadieB  thse 
is  nothing  more  oondudye  to  enlivN!!  the  domeslic  cirete  Ihn 
music;  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  more  cultivated  amoi^  ibbd. 
IThere  attempts  have  been  made  to  fiirm  village  bands,  meit 
excellent  results  have  been  produced;  men  who  love -music,  sod 
desire  to  attain  proficiency  on  any  instrument,  will  be  mors  likely 
tobe  sober  and  wdl  conducted  timn  the  idle  dullaid- who,  knowiBg 
nothing,  and  having  no  pursnit,  saunters  to^  the  public^heose  to  jjA 
'  rid  of  time,  and  comes  home,  perhaps,  to  beat  his  wife.  Bat,  nhie 
we  wish  that  our  children  should  be  accomplished,  we  should  afao 
desire  that  they  should  be  virtuous  and  usefol ;  there  is  tima  for  aD 
things  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  make  some  ch3dren  study  that  forwimb 
ih^  have  no  aptitude ;  and  make  them  spend  hours,  days,  and 
years  over  what  they  can  never  learn  well,  aiid  what  they  are  nm 
to  neglect  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  permits.  The  system  m 
vogue  at  girls'  schools  is  faulty  from  tfa^  first  r  the  persons  areeftn 
unfit  for  the  ofiioe ;  the  training  is  worse  than  -  usdeas,  for  it  m 
vicious,  and  the  teaching  is  generally  ineffective. 

In  France,  we  believe  that  no  person  may  estaUish  a  scbod 
without  having  undergone  an  examination  and  received  a  dipkoai 
and  produced  certificates  of  conduct ;  and  there  is  no  fpiesden  thst 
gitls*  schools  are  better  conducted  in  France  than  in  England.  The 
pupils  are  not  exposed  to  the  same  vicious  infiuenoest  more  osn 
is  taken  in  placing  about  them  teachers  of  good  moral  oondoct;  and 
Ihey  cannot  fimn  improper  acquaintances,  nor  intrigue  -with  boje 
belonging  to  neighbouring  schools.  It  would  not  be  difficidt'to 
^tablish  a  system  of  licencing  ;  \so  that  nebody  could' set  upa 
educational  establishment  without  producing  testinxmials  of  ci»> 
racter,  and  undergoing  an  examination  of  fitness  for  the  under- 
taking. We  examine  now  for  every  vocation  all  yoongmea 
enteringUfe;  why  should  we  not  make  those  who  usdertdtaib 
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edncaiion  of  females  undergo  a  similar  ordeal  I  Such  a  course  would 
tend  most  materially  to  the  improvement  of  young  women,  and  it 
would  be  a  bar  to  all  who  only  wished  to  makea  school  an  object 
of  mere  profit,  as  well  as  to  many  who  are  unfit  for  the  office  by 
reason  of  their  lax  morals  and  gross  ignorance.  While  so  much, 
attention  is  being  paid  to  national  schools,  while  the  improvement 
of  the  lower  classes  is  such  an  object  of  interest,  surely  we  should 
not  neglect  the  culture,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  of  those  claases 
wUch  are  naturally  looked  up  to  by  the  poorer  -pwpLe  fer  an 
example  of  all  that  is  right :  and  we  diould  iindoubtedly  find  ihat, 
by  raising  the  training  of  women  to  a  higher  standaid,  weshould  do 
TDore  to  refine  and  improve  the  people  than  by  any  odier  means'-we 
could  ildopt. 
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In  Turbb  Parts. — Part  in. 

At  the  time  of  her  hasband's  tragical  end,  Mrs.  Evelyn  fiMud 
herself  with  her  two  children  cast  upon  the  woiid  almost  withoat  a 
refuge  or  a  friend.  Her  own  family  had  disapproved  of  her 
marriage,  and  would  now  give  her  neither  assistance  nor  advice ; 
and  the  only  person  who  took  pity  on  her  desolation  was  Mr.  Waid, 
for  many  years  the  London  solicitor  of  the  Ashtons.  Her  own 
fortune,  which  was  settled  on  her  and  her  children,  remamed  to 
her,  bringing  in  an  income  of  somewhere  about  two  hundred  a-yesr, 
so  that  she  could  still  live  in  modest  comfort  in  some  place  where 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be  had  at  a  low  price.  Her  own 
great  wish  was  to  escape  somewhere  where  het  husband's  story 
had  not  penetrated;  and  Mr.  Ward,  hearing  firom  an  Iridi  derk  in 
his  office  that  snoLall  incomes  wen^  a  long  way  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  that  the  climate  was  wild  and  healthful,  and  the  people 
amiable  and  quiet,  thought  in  his  own  mind  that  it  would  be  just 
the  place  for  the  widow  to  hide  her  head.  But,  like  a  true  frieaoA, 
he  resolved  to  visit  the  country  himself  beflnre  he  advised  Mrs. 
Evelyn  to  settle  there ;  and  with  what  result,  and  at  the  price  of 
how  much  discomfort  he  had  made  the  journey,  we  have  already 
seen. 

These  were  the  causes  that  brought  Mrs.  Evelyn  in  her  widow, 
hood  to  Bockhaven,  vainly  endeavouring  to  bury  in  her  memoaj, 
and  shut  out  from  her  children's  lives,  the  great  catastrophe  of 
her  own.  Among  the  many  reasons  that  contributed  to  her 
silence  when  Mr.  Devereux  became  a  suitor  for  her  daughter's  hand, 
wafi  that  the  subject  was  associated  in  her  mind  with  so  many 
painful  images,  that  it  was  all  but  an  impossibility  to  her  to  speak 
of  it  at  all.  For  years  the  vision  never  faded  from  her  mind,  but 
remained  as  if  photographed  on  the  retina,  of  the  pallid  face-— once 
so  dear — stained  with  a  crimson  stream  flowing  from  ^  ghastly 
wound  in  the  brow,  a  vision  that  always,  as  it  wero  latent,  would 
start  forward  at  times  with  sudden  vividness,  shutting  out  for  the 
moment  everything  that  was  actually  present,  and  causing  Ifaat 
look  of  terror  on  her  face  that  seemed  so  strange  to  all  who  knew 
her  in  those  years.  Then  she  had  asked  herself  why  «he  shouU 
bring  this  dark  tragedy  into  her  child's  happy  life,  and  knew  not 
that  she  was  but  leaving  to  time  and  circumstances  what  her  own 
weakness  shrank  from  accomplishing.     But  though  her  strengtli 
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failed  her  when  the  crucial  test  was  applied,  her  innate  sense  of 
right  had  never  deceived  her,  and  the  consciousness  of  concealment 
weighed  so  lieavily  on  her  mind  that  the  revelation,  when  it  came, 
though  bringing  with  it  so  much  pain,  left  her,  when  the  first 
misery  had  passed  away,  happier  and  more  at  ease  than  she  had 
been  before.  May's  constant  visits,  and  the  excitement  of  watching 
the  various  infantine  phases  of  the  baby,  who  was  sent  to  see  his 
grajidmamma  every  day  that  the  weather  admitted  of  it,  gave  suffi. 
cient  interest  to  her  life;  and  her  fingers  were  always  busily 
employed  on  tiny  garments  that  were  quickly  discarded  in  the 
various  stages  of  his  growth.  Thus  things  went  on  nearly  in  their 
old  coturse,  and  the  winter  passed  by. 

All  Mr.  Evelyn's  debts  were  now  discharged  in  full,  and  by  the 
time  lawyers'  bills  oekI  legacy  duty  had  been  paid  in  addition,  there 
did  not  remain  more  than  seven  thousand  pounds  of  the  handsome 
legacy  that  was  to  have  provided  for  a  whole  feunily  of  possible 
younger  children. 

One  day  a  dark,  well-dressed  gentleman  rode  up  to  tiie  door  of 
Rockhaven  House,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Devereux.  She  was  at 
home,  and  the  stranger  handed  in  his  card  to  the  servant,  when  a 
second  idea  seemed  to  strike  him.  ''  Stay  a  moment,"  he  said,  and 
taking  btick  the  card,  he  wrote  a  few  words  in  pencil  on  it  before 
sending  it  in.  When  Conran  returned,  he  gave  an  inquisitive 
glance  at  the  owner  of  the  card  before  ushering  him  into  the  draw- 
ing-room,  where  May  advanced  to  meel^  him,  looking  somewhat 
flushed  and  excited.  But  the  dark  stranger  entered  very  quietly, 
kissed  her  gravely  on  the  cheek,  and  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  sur- 
prised to  see  me."  He  was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  and 
had  very  handsome  curling  black  hair ;  his  complexion  was  a  clear 
olive,  shaded  with  brown,  as  if  from  exposure  to  the  sun ;  and  his 
well-formed  features  were  somewhat  worn,  giving  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  decidedly  past  thirty,  but  perhaps  the  same  exposure 
that  had  darkened  his  face  made  him  seem  older  than  he  really 
was.  On  the  whole,  he  was  more  handsome  than  pleasant-looking, 
for  his  face  seemed  less  an  index  to  his  mind  than  an  impenetrable 
veil  cast  over  its  inner  workings,  while  his  fine,  dark  eyes  appeared 
to  defy  huinan  compassion,  sympathy,  or  penetration  to  pierce  into 
their  tranquil  depths. 

Such  was  Robert  Evelyn  \jrhen  he  returned  firom  his  long  [sea 
voyage. 

^' You  are  surprised  to  see  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  soft  voice, 
very  winning  to  the  ear. 

"  Yes,  very  much,"  replied  May,  rather  confusedly;  **but[80 
glad  !  w&Jid  poor  mamma — ^how  delighted  she  will  be !  Have  you 
seen  her  yet  ?" 
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*'  No,"  he  flaid ;  **  I  expected  to  hear  alx>iit  her  bma  yoa»  I 
^  daresay  she  is  hesce,*' 

''  No/'  anBirered  May ;  '*  she  keeps  her  ova  house  stilL*' 

''  What!"  said  he, ''  the  little  house  on  the  top  o£  the  hill,  vith 
thejgieen  palings  ?" 

'^How  wdl  you  remember  it  I"  she  said,  lax^^iing*  "Ihe 
very  same." 

*'But  as  for  you,  Mtb.  May,"  said  h^  faiother,  piay£ally,  "I 
should  never  have  known  you  for  the  same  little  thing  I  remanber. 
You  are  greatly  changed." 

'^  Changed  for  the  worse,  I  suppose  ?"  she  laughed. 

''  No,  not  for  the  worse."  he  said;  ''  but  very  difiBarant" 

"  Beinember  the  difEarence  between  three yeaxsoLdand  twenty," 
she  said,  smiling. 

All  this  tinie  May  frit  a  singular  sense  of  unreality  in  se^ 
her  brother,  so  long  believed  to  be  dead,  sitting  opposite  her,  and 
talking  as  tranquilly  as  if  he  had  been  absent  only  a  day.  But  lie 
seemed  to  accept  his  position  so  much  as  a  matter-of-course,  and  to 
be  so  calmly  xmconsdous  that  his  arrival  required  explanation,  tint 
May  involuntarily  fell  into  the  same  idea ;  and  it  was  only  by  aa 
effort  that  she  roused  herself  to  ask  a  hesitating  question  about  bii 
disappearance  when  a  boy. 

*'  Mamma  and  every  one  here  thought  you  were  drowned,"  she 
said;  "  and  I  remember  still  mamma's  face'  that  dayr-it  was  so 
wrhite  and  sorrowful." 

''How  could  they  imagine  such  a  thing  1"  replied  Bobert 
*'  How  very  silly !  I  saw  no  prospect  of  anything  better  than  ta  go 
to  sea,  and  I  picked  up  a  vessel  outside.  I  assure  you  I  had  no  idea 
of  being  drowned,"  he  continued,  amiling,  ''though  I  have  seen 
some  rough  weather  since." 

After  some  time  May  said  she  should  go  to  her  mother  to 
prepare  her  for  his  return. 

"I  will  go  with  you  and  announce  myself  to  the  old  lady," 
Bobert  said. 

"  Oh,  no !"  exclaimed  May,  ^'  that  would  never  do,  it  would  be 
too  great  a  shock  for  her.  But  you  can  wait  here,  and  I  will  send 
for  you  after  a  little  time.  Of  course,  Bobert,"  she  said,  as  sfaeleft 
the  room,  "  you  will  stay  with  me,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  Ur. 
Devereux  at  dinner,  at  six." 

Then  May  went  to  her  mother  with  the  news.  In  spite  of  the 
most  cautious  preparation,  the  flood  of  emotion  that  rose  within  her 
when  she  understood  that  her  long  lost  and  idolised  son  was 
actually  alive,  and  waiting  to  see  her,  was  so  overwhelming  that 
its  tide  almost  swept  her  soul  away  with  it.  She  did  not  become 
altogether  insensible,  but  leant  back  in  her  chair  with  dosed  eyes 
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and  pasted  lips,  while  her  life  aeexned  to  flicker  and  &mt  on  the 
verge  of  eztinctiQiL  However,  the  restoratives  which  May  promptly 
applied  hsoaghthier  round  hjrdegsees,  and  then  she  asked  eag^ly  to 
seeBobert 

Mrs.  Jenkins  was  called,  and  departed  on  her  errand  to  the 
House,  considerably  agitated  beneath  her  coat-of-mail  of  external 
stiffiiess  at  the  thought  of  seeing  ''Master  Bobert"  once  more. 
But  a  oonsidarable  time  passed,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  growing 
&vacififaly  excited,  and  May  restl^  and  uneasy  at  her  not  return, 
ing,  when,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  she  was  seen  approaching  alone, 
holding  her  head  indignaatly  erect. 

**  ThesB  was  no  token  or  tidings  of  him  at  the  House,"  she  said, 
'*no  more  than  if  he  never  was  there ;  'and  though  she  waited  to 
have  all  the  gardens  searched,  he  could  not  be  found,  nor  would 
be,"  she  siqyosed, ''  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  more." 

In  the  meantime  Robert  Evelyn,  either  careless  or  forgetful  of' 
the  agreement  made  with  his  sister,  and  finding  the  time  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands,  had  wandered  out  about  the  grounds,  and  was 
soon  far  from  the  house.  He  enjoyed  his  walk  amazingly^  and  waa 
retoming  about  five  o'clock,  fall  of  admiration  for  the  Devereux 
woods  in  their  spring  freshness,  when  on  reaching  the  main  avenue 
he  observed  a  gentleman  attended  by  a  groom  riding  slowly 
to^BRards  him.  In  a  few  minutes  he  dismounted,  threw  the  bridle 
to  his  attendant,  and  walked  on  briskly.  Robert  lingered,  that  he 
might  overtake  him,  and  then,  as  he  was  about  to  pass,  stepped 
forwaid.with  a  gzaceful  bow,  saying  in  the  winning  way  peculiar  to 
him,  *'  Have  I  the  pleasure  c^  seeing  Mr.  Devereux  1" 

Mr.  Devereux  stopped  in  some  surprise,  and  returned  the  bow 
rather  haughtily.  ''  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  ''  and  may  I  ask  in  return 
to  be  infixmed  of  your  Jiame." 

**  Robert  Evelyn,  your  wife's  brother,"  replied  the  other,  with  a 
quiet  smile? 

"My  wife's  brother!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Devereux,  indignantly. 
**  I  know  of  no  such  person." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  a  boy  drowned  at  sea," 
Robert  continued,  widi  perfect  self-possession.  ''He  was  not 
drowned,  for  eecolS  qutT'  he  added,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
laugh,  that  had  something  of  a  sneer  in  it. 

Before  the  gentlemen  reached  the  house  they  were  excellent  friends, 
he  Mr.  Devereux  already  felt  the  force  of  that  fascination  which  a 
cfaacacter  of  seif-oontaining  power  not  unoHnmonly  exercises  over  an 
impetuous  and  susceptible  one.  Besides,  Robert  possessed  the  charm 
that  aali^t  sense  of  mystery  gives,  not  the  mystery  springing  firom 
ccmscious  concealment,  which  is  repulsive  to  open.minded  men,  but 
that  vague  sense  of  unknown  depths  beneath  a  calm  surfetce,  which 
18  impaKted  by  the  quiet  self^^jtej^ession  of  a  mind  full  of  abysses. 
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When  May  came  home  to  dinner,  resj  sad  because  of  the  dis- 
tress in  which  she  had  left  her  mother,  she  was  more  than  miipriaei 
to  find  her  brother  and  husband  akeady  in  the  drawing.room,  talk- 
ing together  as  familiarly  as  if  they  had  known  each  otber  far  yean. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to  be  angry  with  Bobert  fer  fais 
neglect  of  his  mother ;  his  conduct  seemed  so  natural,  and  eren  con- 
siderate, when  he  explained,  in  softifedling  words,  that  he  had 
understood  the  shock  would  be  too  great  for  her  just  then,  and 
thought  it  better  to  postpone  his  visit  to  the  evening,  that  May  was 
almost  }>ersuaded  that  her  annoyance  was  unreasonable. 

All  the  sorrows  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  life  were  for  the  moment  fiir- 
gotten  when  she  pressed  to  her  heart  the  son  she  had  wept  as  lost 
Nor  did  any  doubts  of  him  come  to  disturb  her  joy ;  she  did  not 
ask  herself  why  he  had  left  her  without  a  word,  and  sent  no  sign  of 
his  existence  to  gladden  her  during  the  long  years  of  his  absence; 
she  only  knew  he  was  restored  to  her,  and  that  that  atoned  fcr 
everything. 

Bobert  Evelyn  was  now  an  established  inmate  of  BoddiaTSn 
House.  His  comings  and  goings  were  accepted  as  part  of  ihehoass- 
hold  life,  and  he  on  his  side  took  His  place  as  tranquilly  as  if  tie 
had  been  th^e  all  his  life. 

He  made  himself  extremely  pleasant  to  every  one  about  him, 
and  talked  well  and  agreeably  on  eveiy  subject  save  one,  that 
subject  was  the  whole  course  of  his  past  life.  As  to  where  he  had 
been,  what  occupations  he  had  pursued,  what  adventures  he  hid 
met  with,  he  preserved  the  most  profound  silence ;  and  yirbm  a 
question  was  asked  concerning  himself,  he  always  knew  how  to  evade 
it  skilfully,  and  turn  the  conversation  into  a  different  ohannd. 
Only  once  he  was  seen  to  jlose  his  self-possession,  and  then  the 
occasion  seemed  a  very  trifling  one.  Mr.  Devereux  had  just  had  a 
letter  from  a  cousin  of  his,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  whose  ship 
was  stationed  at  Bio  de  Janeiro.  It  had  been  written  after  a  run 
on  shore,  and  contained  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  ooontiy 
and  people. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfGist,  as  they  were  talking  about  this 
description,  it  occurred  to  May  that  Bobert,  having  travelled  so 
much,  had  probably  been  there,  and,  looking  up  in  her  bright  way, 
she  said — ''Bobert,  were  you  ever  at  Bio  t" 

He  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  an  extraordinary  change  came 
over  his  fia.oe.  He  flushed  a  dark  red  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair ; 
even  his  eyes  became  suffused,  and  remained  fixed  in  a  wide^jpen 
stare,  as  if  he  knew  not  where  to  look.  Suddenly,  as  at  the 
touch  of  a  magician's  wand,  all  the  outer  fortifications  of  his  sod 
seemed  to  crumble  into  dust  before  that  simple  question,  and  the 
citadd  itself  to  lie  undefended,  and  open  to  theinvtuler;  Imt  fiarto^ 
nately  for  him  he  had  fUlen,  in  his  moment  of  helplessnoBs,  into 
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the  hands  of  one  who  was  mercifal,  and  only  thought  how  to 
gpatB  him.  She  perceived  his  embarrassment  with  amazement, 
and  tried  to  relieve  it  by  changing  the  snbjeot  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  talking  to  her  huslxmd,  with  forced  animation,  about  the 
first  thing  that  she  could  think  of;  but,  even  with  this  help,  it  was  ' 
some  time  brfore  Bobert  could  shake  off  his  confusion,  and  even 
affect  to  join  in  the  conversation,  and  the  moment  breakiast  was 
over  he  left  the  room. 

When  he  was  gone,  May  said  to  Mr.  Devereuz,  ^'Did  you 
notice  how  very  much  embanrassed  Bobert  was  when  \  asked  him 
had  he  been  at  Bio?" 

**  Nonsense,  May,"  replied  he,  **  I  did  not  notice  anything.  It 
must  have  been  some  fancy  of  yours." 

**  It  was  no  fancy,"  said  May ;  and  the  subject  dropped. 

It  was  not  untfl  nearly  a  fortnight  after  her  brother's  return 
that  May  thought  of  a  subject  in  connection  with  his  re-appearance, 
which  ^e  then  felt  surprised  that  nobody  had  spoken  of  before. 
This  was  her  imde's  legacy,  half  of  which  was  now,  of  course,  his ; 
and  then  came  the  complicating  drcumstanoe  that,  of  the  enti^ 
sum,  there  was  only  a  residue  of  seven  thousand  pounds  afber  the 
payment  of  her  father's  debts.  The  question  was — ^would  Bobert 
approve  of  that  appUcation  of  his  money  ?  The  more  she  thought 
of  it,  the  more  unjust  it  seemed  to  her  that  Mr.  Devereux  should 
have  to  bear  the  entire  burthen  of  her  Mher's  liabilities.  She  felt 
that  he  had  done  enough,  and  that  it  was  for  the  bankrupt's  son 
now  to  take  his  share  of  the  family  encumbrances,  as  well  as  of  the 
&mily  inheritance.  She  could  not  consult  her  husband  on  the  sub- 
ject,  as  she  knew  his  pride  would  revolt  against  an  appeal  for  a  • 
compromise;  so  she  resolved  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  to 
Robert,  and  ask  him  to  be  satisfied  with  what  remained  of  the 
legacy.  When  she  did  so,  it  was,  as  usual,  not  easy  to  discover 
what  his  feelings  about  the  matter  were.  His  iace  did  not  tell 
whether  he  was  surprised,  displeased,  or  contented ;  but  May  under- 
stood  fiK>m  him  that  he  agreed  to  her  proposal.  So  with  a  mind 
very  much  relieved,  she  told  her  husband  the  arrangement  she  had 
made ;  and  he  wrote  at  once  to  his  solicitor,  directing  that  the  seven 
thousand  pounds  should  be  paid  over  to  Mr.  Evelyn. 

Despite  Bobert  Evelyn's  external  tranquillity,  he  seemed  to  be 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  restlessness  that  urged  him  on  to  inoessant 
bodily  activity.  At  least,  during  his  stay  at  Bockhaven  House,  no 
weather  could  keep  him  within  doors ;  but  every  day  early  he 
started  on  some  long  expedition,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horsebadc, 
l^y  land  or  by  sea,  but  almost  always  alone.  Just  now  the  weather 
dsd  not  offer  any  very  serious  obstacles,  for  May  had  given  place  to 
Juil0|  ddee  and  trees  were  at  their  brightest,  and  birds  in  full  song. 
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The  cUfb  by  iJie  aea-fihore  seesiad  of  all  plaeea  to  poflsasB  Iki 
most  attsaction  for  him,  and  he  vould  often  waader  there  £or  boaa^ 
mtehkig,  thio«gh  a  small  but  powerful  tdbeaeqpe,  the  skips  HbaL 
^Ued  past  on  the  wide  horuoiL  One  day,  about  the  middle  ol 
Juae,  he  went  out,  as  usual,  after  fareakfEist,  with  his  glass  in  his 
basdy  crossed  the  harbour  in  the  slGwly.plying  &ny-boai|  and 
walked  on  along  the  ooaat  towards  the  east.  It  was  a  day  to  make 
A  sailor  long  to  be  at  sea,  for  a  firesh  northerly  breeee  crisped  tfai 
su&oe  of  ^e  water,  drivmg  before  it  white  sails  over  the  sonny 
eea  below,  and  whiter  clouds  over  the  azuie  plain  above.  Then, 
the  wind  being  off-shore,  the  ships,  instead  of  driftii^  by,  like 
flhadows  half  hiddoi  by  the  munding  edge  of  the  ooeao,  scudded 
l)oldly  along  close  to  the  land,  while  th^.  crews  could  watch  the 
Tajying  shapes  and  ooburs  of  i^  difib,  and  the  aea-golls  wheding 
4ibove  the  crested  headlands. 

Bobert  Evelyn  had  walked  many  a  mile  round  inlete  and  aaoBB 
pointa  of  land,  on  the  verge  of  predpioes,  and  over  gravdly  beadias, 
when,  at  last  retuinii]^  to  bom  where  he  started,  he  found  himself 
standing  cHice  more  on  the  difis  at  the  entraaee  to  Bockhavea 
JBarbour.  Just  then  a  vessel  was  visible  coming  .up  in  full  sail 
foom  the  west ;  and,  adjusting  his  glass,  he  stayed  to  examine  heL 

v£he  was  a  brig,  and,  by  the  course  she  held,  he  judged  she  was 
standing  lor  tibe  harbour,  and  would  hi^fe  to  beat  up  to  the 

.anchorage  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale.  So  itwaa,  and^so nwiftly  did 
her  swdiling  canvas  bear  her  on  to  the  port  that  in  a  few  mmutet 
she  waa  alieady  taddng.  Wdl  steered  and  skilfiilly  managed,  die 
was  no  unworthy  object  of  a  sailor's  attentien ;  but  was  that  the 
xeaaen  why  a  look  ci  such  intense  interest  gatheied  on  Bobert 

.  Jivdyn's  taob  as  he  watched  her  ? 

A  pillared  doud  of  sail  she  waa  now  sweepiji^  down  to  the  qiot 

"where,  he  stood,  every  faculty  apparently  concentrated  in  the  keen 

:^lance  he  fixed  on  her.  Closer,  doser  to  the  shore,  until  he 
thought  she  must  strike  on  the  treacherous  rocks  beneath ;  but  nol 
the  hoarse  cry  "  bout  ship  I"  rose  up  from  bdow,  the  hdm  went 

^dewn,  the  courses  flew  round,  and  the  bng  waa  on  the  other  hand. 

.Her  stem  was.  now  full  towards  him ;  with  a  trembling  hand  he 
raised  the  glass  to  make  opt  her  name,  and  read  plainly  enough  in 
laige  white  letters  the  word  '^  Bainbow."  At  the  sig^t  hia  hands 
felLpowedess  by  his  sides,  large  drops  of  perqpiiation  started  on  ioB 
ibrow,  and  all  his  forces  of  xzdnd  and  body  seemed  euddacdy  to 
•ofiUapee  and  leave  him  hdpkes.  But  it  waa  only  for  a  mcfaent, 
the  next  he  gathered  himself  together,  and  muttering^  ^'  I  thoof^ 
she  was  safe  enough  in  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,"  he  turned  his 
back  upon  Bockhaven  and  strode  away  rapidly  in  the  opposile 
dimction.     Once  he  took  out  his  ipaitoh  and  glanoed  atit^  than, 
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quickening  his  pace  aimost  to  a  nm,  he  strack  in  a  straight  line 
across  the  country  towards  the  nortb-east.     Over  fields  and  fences, 
along  by-ways,  past  cottages  and  potatoe-gardens,  he  never  paused 
to  draw^  breath  until,  at  a  distance  of  some  five  or  six  miles  from 
where  he  started,  he  leaped  out  upon  the  coach  road.     He  had 
calculated  his  time  to  a  nicety,  for  just  l^en  a  doud  of  dust  was 
seen  approacinng,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  trampling  of  horses^ 
the  jingling  of  harness,  the  rattlmg  of  wheels  and  tto  jolting  of 
springs,  indicated  the  presence  of  the  mail  coadi  from  Ballymore^ 
Ano^^  moment  and  Robert  had  hailed  the  guard,  had  sprung  up* 
beside  the  coachman,  and  with  encouraging  cries  and  cracking  of 
whips,  the  horses  were  started  again  on  tibeir  journey  towards  Cork* 

Ihat  same  day  Mr.  Devereux  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ward^ 
announcing  that  Mr.  Evelyn's  solicitors  had  just  served  him  with 
notice  that  legal  proceedings  would  be  immediately  instituted  for 
the  recovery  of  the  entire  legacy  left  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Evelyn 
to  his  nephew,  their  client.  Although  this  intelligence  surprised 
Mr.  Devereux  very  much,  he  did  not  attach  any  great  importance 
to  it.  He  could  hardly  imagine  such  a  thing  as  underhand  dealing, 
and  moreover,  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  brother.in-law ;  he  felt 
sure  it  must  have  been  some  blunder  of  the  lawyers,  for  had  not 
Bobert  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  proposed  arrangement  t 
So,  confident  of  receiving  a  favourable  answer,  he  awaited,  not 
without  impatience,  his  brother-in-law's  return. 

But  he  waited  in  vain — ^he  was  never  to  see  Bobert  Evelyn  again* 

Mr.  Ward's  letter  troubled  May  exceedingly.  She  had  never 
been  able  to  shake  off  a  secret  and  unwelcome  feeling  of  distrust 
towards  her  brother;  and  now,  as  the  hours  passed  on  and  he  did 
not  return,  she  b^an  to  fear  she  knew  not  what  calamity.  When 
night  closed  in,  and  he  was  still  absent,  both  May  and  her  husband 
were  filled  with  alarm,  which  they,  however,  tried  to  conceal  one 
from  the  other,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  he  had  only  walked 
fiEirther  than  usual,  and  was  spending  the  night  in  some  one  of  the^ 
neighbouring  towns. 

In  the  meantime,  strange  rumours  were  spreading  through  tBe> 
Tillage.     The  sailors  of  the  **  Bainbow  "  had  landed,  and  talked  '■. 
loudly  on  the  quay,  in  the  street,  and  at  the  public-house  door  of/ 
things  that  concerned  Bobert  Evelyn,  which  set  all  their  mral^ 
listeners  aghast,  but  did  not  for  that  night  reach  Bockhaven  House. . 

Early  next  day  Mr.  Devereux  received  a  message  firom  Mr.  de 
Burgh,  a  neighbour  and  fellow  magistrate,  requesting  him  to  come  im. 
medmtelywithhiBbrother.in.lawtohis  (Mr.de  Burgh's)  house,  where  ^ 
business  of  grave  importance  required  their  presence.  Mr.  Evelyn, 
of  course,  was  not  forthcoming  ;  so  Mr.  Devereux  went  alone.  A 
depodtion  was  there  communicated  to  him,  which  had  been  made 
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that  mommg  by  one,  aoid  attested  by  the  whole  of  the  ''  Bainbow'fl  " 
ca:ew,  and  of  which  the  following  were  the  main  &ctB : — 

In  the  month  of  If  arch  last  the  "  Rainbow,"  a  brig,  oonu 
manded  by  Captain  Brown,  put  into  Port  Royal  for  repaiiSi  havii^ 
met  with  bad  weather  on  her  passage  from  Liverpool.  There  the 
mate  sickened  and  died,  and  a  certain  Robert  Evelyn  was  appointed 
in  his  place,  of  whose  former  life  not  much  was  known  for  certain, 
but  a  great  deal  hinted  and  surmised.  Some  said  he  had  oom^ 
manded  a  pirate  junk  in  the  China  seas;  some  that  llie  plantations 
of  Cuba  were  even  now  tilled  by  many  a  shining  '*  darkie,'*  trans- 
ported  by  him  £rom  the  swamps  of  Africa ;  but  all  agieed  that 
some  reverse  of  fortune  alone  had  brought  him  sufficiently  low  in  the 
world  to  accept  the  comparatively  humble  situation  of  mate  in 
merchant-ship.  When  the  damage  done  by  the  storm  had  been 
repaired  the  brig  sailed  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whither  she  was  bound 
with  a  cargo  of  Manchester  cotton  goods.  Before  many  days 
Evelyn  gained  a  marked  ascendancy  over  the  entire  ship's  comfiany; 
his  lightest  word  was  law  on  board  the  "Rainbow,"  and  the 
captain  was  virtually  superseded.  By  the  latter  he  was  regarded 
with  constantly  increasing  fear  and  hatred.  Without  moral  force 
to  assert  his  authority,  he  vented  his  rage  and  tried  to  maintain 
his  dignity  with  the  sailors  by  loudly  protesting  that  he  would 
never  have  Evelyn  in  his  ship  for  a  second  voyage,  but  would  rid 
himself  of  him  quickly  enough  at  the  first  port  they  toudied. 
There  was  only  one  person  on  board  with  whom  Evelyn  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  familiar,  while  towards  the  others  he  wrapped  him- 
self  in  impenetrable  reserve. 

A  pretty  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  was  making  his  first  trial  of 
a  sailor's  life  in  the  '*  Rainbow,"  and  to  him  Evdyn  seemed  to 
take  a  fancy,  telling  him  strange  tales  of  adventure  and  foreign 
lands,  while  the  boy  repaid  his  confidence  with  a  devotion  the  most 
entire  and  enthusiastia  He  told  hun,  among  other  incidents  of 
his  life,  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  left  Rockhaven ;  and  thus  it 
beci^e  known  on  board,  from  occasional  hints  dropped  by  the  boy, 
that  Evelyn  was  in  some  way  connected  with  that  little  vills^. 

Meanwhile  the  brig  made  the  port  of  Rio  in  safety,  her  cargo 
was  discharged,  a  fresh  one  of  coffee  taken  on  board,  and  all  things 
were  in  readiness  for  the  homeward  ^oyage.  The  captain  had  not 
carried  out  his  threat  of  dismissing  Evelyn,  but  the  scornful  looks 
and  half.smothered  inuendoes  of  his  men,  made  him  fully  awaie 
that  his  vain  boastings  had  made  him  an  object  of  contempt  to 
them,  and  his  temper,  in  consequence,  had  reached  appoint  of 
irritation  that  was  almost  uncontrollable.  The  truth  was,  that 
Evelyn's  wonderful  skill  and  knowledge  of  navigation  made  him  &r 
too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  captain,  secretly  con- 
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scknis  that  his  own  incapacity  had  already  all  but  lost  the  ship,  dared 
not  a  second  time  brave  the  perils  of  the  deep  without  his  aid. 

On  the  evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  sailing,  Evelyn  and  Captain 

'Brown  were  alone  on  deck,  the  men  being  below  at  their  supper. 

Suddenly  Brown's  voice  was  heard,  loud  and  stormy,  as  if  he  were 

in  a  violent  rage;  then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  &11, 

fcUowed  by  a  plash  in  the  water,  and  again  deep  silence.     The  men 

hurried  on  deck  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  were  filled  with 

horror  and  amazement  at  the  sight  that  met  their  eyes.     The 

captain  was  lying  on  deck,  stabbed  to  the  heart,  his  hands  still 

clenched,  and  his  white  feice  distorted  with  passion,  while  a  clasp- 

knife,  the  apparent  instrument  of  his  death,  was  flung  carelessly 

beside  him.     In  their  first  surprised  alarm  and  anxiety  to  ascertain 

if  the  murdered  man  were  really  quite  beyond  help,  a  few  minutes 

elapsed  before  they  thought  of  looking  for  Evelyn,  and  when  they 

did  so,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  but  the  sailor-boy  whom  he 

had  made  his  friend  confessed  afterwards  that  he  had  seen  hirn 

swimming  towards  the  shore,  which  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 

yards  distant  *,  but  said  nothing  lest  he  should  be  taken.    All  efforts 

to  apprehend  him  afterwards  were  in  vain,  for  he  had  fled  beyond  the 

reach  of  justice  to  the  forests  and  cane-brakes  of  the  interior,  and 

after  a  little  time  the  brig  sailed  for  England.     She  had  not  been 

many  days  at  sea  when  a  terrific  hurricane  overtook  her,  in  which 

she  laboured  helplessly  for  some  time,  and  at  length  sprang  a  leak ; 

nevertheless,  by  unheard-of  exertions,  by  working  the  pumps  night 

and  day,  and  throwing  overboard  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo,  her 

crew  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  her  into  Bahia. 

There  they  had  her  refitted,  began  their  voyage  once  more,  and 
after  a  tedious  passage  of  six  weeks  put  into  Bockhaven  Harbour 
short  of  water.  Inquiries  about  Robert  Evelyn  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course;  and  on  hearing  that  he  had  actually  arrived 
there  a  month  before  them,  they  hastened  to  lay  their  statement 
before  a  magistrate: 

It  may  be  added,  for  the  reader's  information,  that  Robert 
Evelyn  was,  indecxi,  convinced  that  the  ** Rainbow"  could  not 
possibly  have  lived  through  the  furious  storm  that  struck  her  after 
she  left  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and  believing  that  all  who  could  have 
borne  witnesses  to  his  crime  had  perished,  discarded  fears  of 
detection,  and  returned  boldly  to  the  haunts  of  men.  He  found 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  Jamaica  in  one  of  the  ships  boimd  thither 
from  Rio,  and  there,  in  the  "  Times  "  list  of  "  Wills  and  bequests," 
he  saw  an  account  of  his  uncle's  legacy  to  him.  He  made  his  way 
to  London  as  soon  as  possible^  and  proceeded  to  Rockhaven,  where 
.  his  appearance  caused  so  much  surprise. 

"When  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Evelyn  was  no  longer  at  Rock- 
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haven  House,  but  had  left  it  unexpectedly  the  previous  day,  prompt 
measures  were  of  course  taken  to  track  and  follow  ^^m ;  but  the 
warrant  for  his  arrest  did  not  reach  Cork  until  after  he  had  left  it, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  have  escaped  to  New  York  in  a  ship  whidi 
had  cleared  for  that  port  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Devereux  came  home  that  evening  with  a  darker  cloud  on 
his  brow  than  had  gath^ed  there  yet,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
library  in  gloomy  silence.  He  would  not  come  to  dinner,  he  would 
tell  no  one  what  had  hs^ppened ;  and  at  length  May,  unable  any 
longer  to  bear  the  suspense,  put  on  her  bonnet  and  went  to  ibe 
B6dx>ry,  to  implore  Abs.  Herbert  that  she  would  tell  her,  if  she 
knew,  what  dreadful  calamity  had  fallen  on  them.  Of  course, 
long  before  then  it  had  been  known  all  over  Bockhaven ;  and  some- 
what softened  in  the  telling  (if  its  horrors  could  be  softened)  Hay 
heard  from  the  Rector's  wife  the  dark  story  of  her  brother's  crnne. 

Mr.  Devereux  axmounced  to  his  wife  next  day  his  determixiation 
to  leave  Bockhaven  for  ever ;  *'  he  should  never  again  be  able  to 
hold  up  his  head  in  the  country,"  he  said,  bitterly,  '*and  he  could 
not  and  would  not  remain  there." 

May  listened  in  silent  anguish.  How  was  it  possible  that  ^e 
should  leave  her  mother  in  this,  the  bitterest  trial  of  her  sad  life! 
And  yet  she  did  not  utter  a  word  of  remonstrance,  for  was  it  not 
through  her  that  disgrace  had  fallen  upon  her  husband  t  So,  wi& 
a  heavy  heart  she  acquiesced,  and  prepared  to  leave  her  home  and 
cut  her  life  adrift  from  all  its  old  associations. 

It  would  be  too  sad  to  dwell  on  the  parting  of  the  mother  and 
daughter ;  each  felt  that  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  would  be  the  last. 
"When  Mrs.  Evelyn  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  May's  waving  hand- 
kerchief as  the  carriage  turned  the  comer  of  the  road,  ^e  laid 
down  her  last  hope  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  and  turned  her  £Ace 
welcomingly  towards  death.  It  delayed  still  on  the  way,  but 
within  a  year  it  came.  Mrs.  Herbert,  though  now  growing  old, 
and  not  as  active  as  she  used  to  be,  was  her  faithful  Mend  to  the 
last ;  she  soothed  her  dying  moments,  and  closed  her  eyes  when  the 
weary  spirit  had  fled  at  length.  The  gates  of  the  proud  Devereux, 
that  had  been  closed  to  her  in  life,  opened  at  last  to  receive  her 
dust,  and  she  was  laid  in  the  little  churchyard  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  just  when  the  trees  had  put  on  their  summer  garments  of 
green. 

One  crowning  sorrow  was  spared  her.  It  had  become  known  in 
Rockhaven,  first  as  a  vague  rumour,  then  as  an  undoubted  &ct, 
that  the  ship  in  which  Robert  Ev6l3m  was  believed  to  have  sailed 
had  never  been  heard  of,  and  was  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
mid-ocean.  But  her  fate  remained  a  matter  of  conjecture,  fin- 
neither  then  nor  ever  afterwards  did  any  of  her  crew  or 
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Tetaxn  to  tell  what  disaster  had  overtakea  ber.  Many  said  that  he 
met  a  better  end  than  be  deserved,  and  that  his  mother  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  he  was  safe  from  the  gallows,  even  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  one  found  heartless  enough  to 
inflict  a  needless  blow  on  one  abready  so  heavily  stricken,  and  she 
died  in  ignorance  of  his  fate. 

When  Mr.  Devereux  knew  that  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  dead,  he 
became  at  length  conscious  how  haxd  he  had  been  towards  her,  and 
aiizious,  now  that  .die  was  gone,  to  pay  all  possible  respect  to  her 
memory,  he  settled  a  liberal  pension  on  her  faithful  servant,  Mrs, 
Jenkins ;  while  May  wrote,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  to  thank 
her  for  her  long  and  devoted  services,  expressing  the  hope  that  if 
she  ever  returned  to  Bockhaven  she  might  have  her  with  her  once 
more. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1847  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Devereux  were  sitting  one  evening  alone  together  in  their  handsome 
s^Mudanent  in  Borne.  The  children  (for  there  were  now  three,  two 
boys  and  a  girl)  were  in  bed,  and  proibund  stillness  reigned  all 
around.  The  English  papers  of  that  day  lay  on  a  marble  table 
beside  Mr.  Devereux,  but  he  was  no  longer  reading  them,  and  his 
hjoe  wore  a  discontented  and  gloomy  expression. 

May  looked  sad  and  careworn,  as  if  ten  instead  of  five  years 
had  passed  over  her  since  she  left  Bockhaven.  They  had  been 
wanderers  over  Europe  ever  since  then,  resting  long  nowhere ;  and 
though  they  had  seen  much  that  was  glorious  and  beautiful  in 
natoxe  and  art,  they  were  weary  and  unsatisfied,  for  they  had  no 
borne.  Deprived  of  any  fixed  occupation,  Mr.  Devereux  was  a  prey 
altenoately  to  gloom  and  ennui ;  and  May  longed  painfully  for  rei^ 
from  incessant  travel  and  change  of  place.  Of  late,  too,  they  had 
been  saddened  by  the  accounts  with  which  the  newspapers  were 
teeming,  of  the  sufferings  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  south  and 
west ;  and  May  was  haunted,  amid  the  ruins  and  relics  of  the 
Sternal  City,  by  the  far-off  cries  of  hungry  children,  and  the  moans 
of  fever-stricken  men.  For  some  time  they  sat  silent,  thinking  of 
the  things  they  had  read  of,  and  both  their  minds  converging  un. 
consciously  towards  the  same  thought.  At  last  May  gave  it 
expression ;  laying  her  little  white  hand  on  her  husbands,  and  lifting 
her  eyes,  brimming  with  tears,  to  his  face,  she  said,  softly — 

•*  Gerald,  let  us  go  home  to  our  poor  people." 

And  so  they  returned  to  Bockhaven.  There  they  felt  no  want 
of  occupation,  for  all  their  energies  were  devoted  to  the  task  of 
alleviating  the  dreadful  sufferings  they  witnessed  daily.  All  super, 
fluities  were  cutoff  from  their  household  expenditure,  and  whatever 
remained  after  providing  the  necessaries  of  life  for  their  family,  was 
freely  given  to  buy  food  for  the  people,  while  the  time  and  pains  of 
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both  were  Tinwearyingly  spent  in  distributing  and  oiganisii^  the 
relief  provided  by  the  charity  of  all  who  were  not  themselves  stair, 
ing.  It  was  a  terrible  time ;  and  tihose  who  passed  through  it  will 
carry  with  them  to  their  dying  day  images  of  women's  faces, 
pinched  and  ghastly  with  hunger,  hollow-eyed  children  with  wasted 
limbs,  and  gaunt  men  with  famine  and  fever  written  on  their  brows. 
Among  the  foremost  in  the  work  of  help  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert, 
giving,  not,  indeed,  money,  for  they  found  it  hard  to  live  them- 
selves, but  time  and  trouble  without  stint.  When  the  worst  was 
nearly  over,  Mr.  Herbert  caught  the  fever ;  and,  his  advanced  age 
precluding  the  possibility  of  an  effectual  struggle  with  the  disease,  he 
succumbed  to  it  in  a  few  days.  Widowed  and  childless,  Mis. 
Herbert  survived  him  for  some  years,  finding  the  main  comfort  of 
her  life  in  May's  unceasing  care  and  affection.  She  would  sot 
consent  to  make  her  home  in  Rockhaven  House,  as  she  was 
earnestly  invited  to  do,  but  ended  her  days  in  a  little  cottc^  near 
the  village,  which,  though  very  different  from  the  Rectory,  was 
stiQ  made  pretty  and  attractive  by  the  tasteful  neatness  that  lasted 
in  her  to  the  close  of  her  life. 

From  the  time  "her  young  lady"  returned  to  Bockhavea, 
Mrs.  Jenkins  was  perfectly  and  entirely  happy.  She  was  a  privi- 
leged member  of  the  household,  had  her  own  rooms,  her  own  hours, 
and  a  general  commission  of  superintendence  over  the  nursery,  the 
little  inmates  of  which  were,  in  her  opinion,  the  most  wondedbl 
children  that  ever  lived. 

When  the  famine  years  were  passed,  and  better  times  came  to 
Ireland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux  did  not  again  leave  Rockhaven 
House,  but  continued  to  live  there  in  happiness  and  prosperi^, 
surrounded  by  a  blooming  family,  and  by  the  esteem  and  good 
wishes  of  rich  and  poor. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

So  waa  her  lore  diffosed,  but  like  to  some  odoroun  epices. 
Suffered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filling  the  air  witii  aroma ; 
Other  hope  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in  life,  but  to  follow 
KeeUy,  with  reverent  steps^  the  sacred  feet  of  her  Sttfioor. 

James  Forsyth  was  incumbent  of  a  district  church  in  a  large 
town  in  one  of  the  midland  counties.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  curate  in  a  parish  at  the  east  end  of  London. 

When  the  district  of  Burford  was  being  separated  firom  the 
overgrown  mother-church,  a  friend  of  James  Forsyth's  had  men- 
tioned him,  as  a  promising  man,  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

"A  new  church  is  completed.  Population,  14,000.  Eoman 
Catholics,  Dissenter::,  enemies  to  the  Church  of  all  kind,  abound. 
Burford  contains  the  poorest  classes  in  the  town.  A  good  field  for 
labour,  and  a  large  supply  of  uphill  work  I  The  bishop  offers  the 
church  to  my  friend,  if  he  has  zeal,  elevation,  and  hope,  sufficiently 
developed  to  rise  from  endless  disappointments,  and  struggle 
through  endless  difficulties.  I  think  I  know  my  man,  in  choosing 
James  Forsyth  for  such  a  work  !'• 

In  such  words  the  cure  of  souls  at  Burford  was  offered  to  James 
Forsyth,  and  he  accepted  the  offer.  Elizabeth  Forsyth,  his  elder, 
and  only  unmarried  sister,  lived  with  her  brother,  and  assisted  him 
in  his  many  works. 

The  church  at  Burford  became  a  living  member  of  the  body, 
through  a  discipline  of  trials  and  hardships,  of  difficulties  and 
contradictions  innumerable.  A  work,  laid  with  such  foimdation 
tstones,  is  the  more  sure  to  prosper  at  last. 

James  Forsyth  pursued  his  course  with  an  even  tenour.  He 
did  what  he  considered  his  duty ;  he  set  himself  to  work  at  the 
salvation  of  the  perishing  souls  entrusted  to  him,  after  the  manner 
which  he  thought  best,  and  most  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
and  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England.  If  he  were  mistaken,  still 
he  was  consistent,  and  unsparing  of  himself ;  he  was  patient  and 
judicious.  In  time,  his  success  became  evident  to  all  eyes,  his  dis- 
appointments were  known  to  himself  alone.  One  good  work  had 
suggested  the  need  of  another,  until  a  little  colony  had  collected 
round  the  diurch.  Adult  schools,  infant  schools,  homes  for  babies 
whilst  their  mothers  were  at  work,  Sunday  homes  for  young 
women,  night  schools,  an  orphanage,  with  a  separate  school  for  the 
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incurable  children  of  the  poor — all  these  places  were  collected 
round  St.  Michael's  Churchy  in  their  centre  was  the  Home. 

During  the  ten  years  iioA  James  Fcnyth  had  spent  at  Burfixd, 
one  by  one  women  had  offered  themselves,  holy  and  devoted  women, 
who  were  willing  to  leave  their  homes  and  social  comforts  the  mtve 
entirely  to  live  amongst  and  to  relieve  Christ's  poor  No  sooner 
did  a  fresh  work  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  incumbent  than 
workers  were  found  able  and  willing  to  assist  him.  After  a  time 
they  b^an  to  find  they  could  work  better  together  than  could  each 
singly,  so  they  began  to  live  in  community,  and  elected  one  from 
among  them  to  be  the  head ;  rule  became  desirable,  some  simple 
rules  by  which  they  might  govern  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  From  the  wisdom  of  bye- 
gone  ages  they  sought  for  suggestions,  they  adopted  to  the  seeds 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  those  rules  by  which,  in  former  times, 
other  holy  women  had  associated  themselves ;  they  chose  a  dress  ia 
some  respects  different  from  tbe  ordinary  dress  of  society,  to  mark 
them  everywhere  as  the  servants  of  Christ's  poor,  that  wherever 
they  were  to  be  seen  on  the  quiet  road  or  in  the  crowded  hannts  of 
the  town,  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  afflicted  might  know  that 
their  friend,  their  helper,  was  at  hand.  For  Christ's  sake  they  were 
the  friends  and  the  servants  of  the  outcast,  of  those  who  had  no 
friends.  Love  was  the  keynote  of  their  lives.  Love  made  delicately 
nurtured  women  leave  comfortable  homes,  where  they  were  sar- 
roimded  by  innocent  pleasures  and  domestic  enjoyments,  to  take  upon 
themselves  lives  of  hardship  and  toil,  and  to  forego  those  smaller 
refinements  of  life  which  are  almost  necessaries  to  a  certain  dass  of 
women ;  love  had  drawn  them  to  share  with  the  poor  their  poverty, 
with  the  sorrowers  their  sorrows ;  love  had  done  this,  but  love  is 
strong  as  death. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  a  sisterhood  grew  round  St.  Michael's.  There 
were  many  to  condemn  than,  but  their  truest  judges  were  fron 
the  voices  of  those  poor  among  whom  they  had  made  their  home. 
These  returned  the  love  of  the  sisters  with  love. 

Phillis  Vivian  had  never  been  a  night  absent  from  her  father's 
house,  when  Aunt  Elizabeth  wrote  to  beg  that  she  might  come  and 
pay  them  a  visit  at  Burford. 

Phillis  was  eager  to  go  to  that  XJnde  James,  of  whom  she  had 
heard  so  much  and  seen  so  little.  She  was  eighteen,  a  tall, 
pleasing.looking  girl,  without  the  beauty  of  her  unfortunate  sister, 
but  with  a  gentle  winning  manner,  which  won  her  many  firiends. 

•*We  shall  be  very  glad,"  wrote  Aunt  Elizabeth,  '*if  you 
wiU  allow  Phillis  to  come.  Our  invitation  will,  I  fear,  not 
sound  tempting  to  the  ears  of  a  young  lady  just  out;  fbsr  we 
can  promise  no  balls,  no  concerts,  no  dinner  parties,  not  even  a 
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carnage;  ihofle  may  all  be  had  at  the  other  part  of  the  town, 
but  are  as  far  xemoved  from  us  as  another  world.  All  die 
induoements  we  can  offer  are,  free  admission  to  all  our  edkools, 
nurseries,  to  our  oiphans,  and  our  little  sick  ones;  she  shall 
have  every  variety  of  childhood  to  excite  her  sympathies,  aaad 
upon  whom  to  try  her  powers  of  instruction.  It  may  enlarge  her 
experience  of  life,  by  showing  her  another  and  a  very  real  side  of 
life,  with  its  stru^les,  needs,  sorrows,  and  their  allevialsioaBS. 
However,  she  need  stay  no  longer  than  she  chooses,  if  she  finds  us 
altogether  too  solemn  for  her.  James  and  I  can  seldom  find  tune 
to  see  home  faces,  so  that  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure,  dear  Marion, 
to  see  one  of  your  children,  if  you  think  you  can  trust  her  with  us." 

*'  It  is  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Vivian,  upon  hearing  the  consents 
of  Aunt  Elizabeth's  letter,  '^  that  you  had  far  better  remain  where 
you  are ;  you'll  find  it  precious  dull,  I  should  say— eh !  Marion  1" 

"  What  does  FhiUis  say  ]"  said  her  mother,  gently ;  "  she  can 
choose  for  herself." 

"  I  am  certain  that  I  wish  to  go,"  replied  Phillis  with  decision. 
'*  I  wish  to  see  Unde  James ;  wd,  in  fact,  I  think  I  shall  enjoy 
my  visit" 

"Well,"  said  her  father,  ''everyone  to  their  taste.     A  visit 
to  your  unde  and  aimt  would  not  be  my  idea  of  enjoyment. 
When  she  was  eighteen,  and  had  a  prospect  of  balls  before  her,  I'd* 
like  to  have  seen  Ad " 

Mr.  Vivian  checked  himself;  that  accursed  name  should  not 
pass  his  lips ;  it  was  rarely  that  he  had  even  the  desire  to  mention 
her. 

Adelaide's  name  was  almost  forgotten  at  Hepburn  Manor.  Mr.. 
Vivian  had  been  strenuous  in  his  commands  that  her  name  should 
not  be  mentioned  before  his  younger  daughters ;  that  all  recollection 
of  her  should  be  wq)ed  from  their  memory.  They  felt  that  there 
was  a  mystery,  which  girlish  curiosity  made  them  anxious  to 
unravel. 

Phillis  could  remember  her  elder  sister,  certain  scenes  were 
marked  on  her  mind,  but  time  had  effaced  the  disagreeable  associa^ 
tdons  she  had  had  with  her.  She  gathered  broken  details  of  her 
history  from  old  servants,  and  her  imagination  weaved  a  romance, 
of  which  Adelaide  was  the  unfortunate  heroine. 

*'  Had  she  been  neglected,  harshly  treated  ?  Where  was  she 
now?" 

To  the  eyes  of  seventeen  years,  it  is  after  all  a  venial  sin, 
almost  a  virtue,  to  make  a  huge  sacrifice  for  love  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  would  have  been  wiser  had  Mr.  Vivian  allowed  his  wife 
to  tell  the  simple  truth  to  her  daughters,  it  would  have  dashed 
many  dscnonsi  mapy  imagined  scenes  of  reconciliation  to  the  gcowod^ 
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in  which  Phillis  always  was  the  chief  actor,  uniting  an  angry  &liher 
with  an  injured  daughter.  The  Vivians  had  heard  no  particulazB 
of  Adelaide's  life,  they  held  little  conununication  with  the  Orange ; 
still  they  knew  that  three  years  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Thirkeld  had 
tidings  of  her  son.  When  Adelaide  wrote  from  Leeds  that  letter 
which  had  caused  such  discussion  between  her  and  her  husband,  the 
Vivians  felt  that  she  must  have  known  want  before  she  could  have 
humbled  her  proud  spirit  sufficiently  to  have  penned  such  a  letter. 

'^  Return  that  letter  imanswered,  to  the  address  it  came  from," 
said  Mr.  Vivian,  peremptorily,  to  his  wife,  as  he  handed  it  to  her  to 
read.  **  I  will  have  no  notice  taken  of  it,  now  remember,  Marion! 
I  hope  the  bed  she  has  made  for  herself  u  hard  to  lie  upon." 

*'  Her  husband  is  ill,  they  have  only  his  wages  to  depend  upon. 
Oh !  Charles,  think  how  she  was  brought  up,  surrounded  with  such 
comforts !  She  has  suffered  privations,  perhaps  even  wanted  food.  I 
should  like  to  write  to  her  a  few  lines,  just  to  inquire  about  her." 

**  Tou  shall  do  do  such  thing !  Give  me  the  letter ;  I  will  return  it 
myself;  she  shall  recognise  my  handwriting." 

He  turned  angrily  away.  He  knew  that  his  wife  thought  thai 
they  might,  in  the  days  of  Adelaide's  childhood,  have  done  more  to 
train  her  character ;  he  vowed  that  all  had  been  done  that  ought  to 
have  been  done ;  he  had  a  right  to  cast  her  off;  nothing  angered 
him  more  than  the  tacit  disapproval  of  his  conduct  which  he  per- 
ceived  in  his  wife.     The  letter  was  returned  in  a  blank  envelope. 

Phillis  felt  her  ideas  of  life  enlarge  rapidly,  as  she  drove  with 
her  Uncle  James  through  a  large,  well-lighted  town,  one  wbter 
evening  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year.  He  had  met  her  at 
the  station,  and  placing  her  in  a  cab,  they  began  the  four  miles'  drive 

which  led  to  Burford,  a  new  district  of  tiie  large  town  of .    At 

first  the  cab  took  them  through  wide,  well.lighted  streets,  where  the 
soimd  of  music,  sometimes  of  dancing,  escaped  through  the  closed 
shutters  of  large  rooms,  and  where,  from  some  of  the  lighted 
windows,  sumptuously-furnished  rooms,  filled  with  ladies  in  muslins 
and  evening  dresses,  told  a  tale  of  ease,  wealth,  and  prosperity; 
then  they  passed  into  others,  where  public  concerts  and  weU-lighted 
theatres  attracted  a  large  crowd,  and  made  it  a  difficult  work  hr  a 
cab  to  thread  its  way  through  the  lines  of  grand  carriages  bearing 
their  owners  in  search  of  an  evening's  amusement.  From  thence 
they  were  taken  into  narrower  streets  to  the  business  part  of  the 
town,  where  shop,  windows  were  being  closed.in,  and  a  busy  crowd, 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  were  seeking  their  homes  for  the  night. 

'  ^  Uncle  James,  shall  we  never  reach  the  place  where  you  live !" 
exclaimed  PhiUs,  in  amazement  at  the  sea  of  houses  and  mASses  d 
human  beings  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

"Tou  are  but  just  entering  my  district,"  replied  her  unde. 
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The  streets  became  nairower  and  more  crowded ;  the  shops  were 
open,  displaying  their  wares  by  gaslight.  Flaring  gas-lights  hung 
before  dirty,  uninyiting-looking  butchers' -shops,  nevertheless  sur* 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  hungry-looking  faces,  who  were  eager  to  buy, 
at  reduced  prices,  the  refuse  of  the  day's  traffic.  Lazarus  was 
anxious  to  secure  what  Dives  had  spumed  as  not  good  enough  for 
his  table.  At  each  comer  of  these  streets  stood  a  gin-palace,  briL 
liantly  lighted,  luring  to  slow  but  sure  destruction  the  crowds  that 
hung  about  them.  The  men  were  inside,  the  women,  in  rags  and 
dirt,  clustered  outside,  many  a  one  with  a  half-clothed  infeLnt  trenu 
bling  in  her  arms,  or  a  barefooted  girl,  from  three  to  four  years  of 
age,  hanging  to  her  scanty  skirt.  The  children  that  were  old 
enough  were  playing  about  in  the  gutters,  or  standing,  with  bare 
feet  and  naked  shoulders,  flattening  their  noses  against  the  panes  of 
glass  in  some  bakers'  or  confectioners'  shops,  counting  to  each  other, 
with  longing  eyes,  the  treasures  that  impenetrable  glass  hid  from 
their  grasp.  Poor  little  things !  some  stood  shiveriog  near  a  baker's 
shop,  longing  for  the  tempting  bread  they  dare  not  take.  They 
hungered,  and  in  their  squalid  home  there  was  none  to  feed  them. 
"  Father  was  sitting  in  the  public,  and  mother  was  in  at  a  neigh, 
bour'f." 

**  These  are  my  people,  Phillis,"  said  her  uncle. 

**  I  did  not  know,"  answered  Phillis,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  the 
sun  rose  on  such  poverty  and  misery  as  this  is.  Look  at  those 
poor,  shivering  little  things  I  But,  uncle,  what  are  those  bright, 
clean.looking  houses  at  every  comer,  amidst  all  this  dirt  and 
darkness  ?  They  look  so  inviting  for  the  hungry,  cold  people  to 
enter." 

"They're  the  devil's  baits,"  said  her  uncle,  bitterly.  "He 
flies  good  bait  for  his  fish.  If  you  don't  know  them  by  that  name, 
they're  often  enough  called  gin-palaces." 

"Are  those  gin-palacesl"  exclaimed  Phillis,  in  innocent 
wonder ;  **  Pve  read  about  them." 

Their  drive  extended  some  distance  further,  beyond  the  reach  of 
gin.palaces  and  butchers'-shops,  into  a  wide,  open  street,  at  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  town. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last,"  exclaimed  her  uncle ;  ''  this  is  Church- 
street  :  it  has  grown  from  our  needs.  Hearken,  there  is  our  bell, 
summoning  to  evening-service.  I  shall  not  let  you  go ;  you  are 
tired  to-night.  Having  seen  you  safely  through  ^lis  great  Babylon 
of  ours  to  this  comer,  and  having  bid  you  heartily  welcome,  I  will 
leave  you  here  until  your  aunt  returns.  I  must  go  to  business. 
Make  yourself  at  home,  my  dear  i" 

Phillis  was  soon  at  home  in  her  uncle's  house.  Her  aunt,  a 
cheerful,  middle-aged  woman,  was  engrossed  in  a  round  of  charitable 
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employments,  and  qnite  willing  to  let  her  meoe  anram  benelf  in 
her  own  way,  or  to  provide  her  with  ample  occupation.  It  was 
such  a  new  world  to  the  carefully-shielded  daughter  of  one  of  the 
upper  ten  thousand,  to  whom  life  had  always  heen  made  so  easy 
and  pleasant,  whose  only  acquaintance  with  poverty  had  heen  mdk 
8B  she  had  seen  in  the  homes  of  respectable  labourers  on  her 
fixAer's  estate,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  suffering  misery  that 
dwelt  around  St.  Michael's  Church. 

Fhillis  soon  became  interested  in  the  novel  scenes  around  her. 
Her  days  passed  pleasantly  among  the  nurseries,  schools,  and  sick 
children ;  but  her  happiest  and  quietest  hours  were  thoee  reserved 
for  the  ''Home,*^  tiie  house  where  the  ten  sisters  rended.  Sbe 
went  in  and  out  among  them,  only  as  a  visitor,  as  a  casual  observer, 
90  that  of  their  inner  rules  and  life  she  learnt  but  little.  She  only 
saw  the  fruits  of  the  tree,  the  unwearied  charity,  the  love,  Ihe  mom 
than  unselfishness,  the  total  forgetfulness  of  self,  azxl  the  quiet 
cheerfulness  among  themselves,  which  pervaded  their  "  Home.'' 

Sister  Mary  was  the  head  of  the  house.  The  nine  other  sisters 
obeyed  her,  but  she  was  only  chief,  in  having  more  to  do,  greater 
cares,  and  fewer  relaxations  than  the  others. 

In  the  daytime  each  sister  had  her  appointed  work  to  do,  inter, 
rupted  only  by  the  hours  of  prayer ;  and  Phillis  readily  worked  with 
them.  Fhillis  soon  found  her  &vourite  jdaoe  to  be  at  the  bedsides 
and  couches  of  the  suffering  little  ones,  for  whom  there  was  no 
earthly  hope.  Rescued  from  homes  of  squalor,  innocent  victims  of 
the  human  curse,  their  last  hours  were  soothed,  their  childish  minds 
bri^tened  with  the  thoughts  of  an  approaching  existence,  where 
they  would  not  live  to  suffer,  by  the  tender  love  of  the  sisters,  who 
did  a  mother's  part  towards  each  sufferer.  The  sisters  worked 
sometimes  at  one  ofBce,  sometimes  at  another.  Whilst  Fhillis  was 
at  Burford,  one  of  the  younger  sisters,  a  Sister  Margaret,  had 
charge  of  the  sick  children,  and  she  and  PhilUa  formed  a  wann 
friendship.  Fhfllis  gave  in  affection  far  more  than  she  received, 
but  that  was  natural.  Sister  Margaret  was  still  young,  fervent, 
and  very  enthusiastic ;  life  was  nothing  more  to  her  than  a  stepping* 
stone  to  a  real  home,  the  world  a  scene  where  she  had  opportunities 
of  loving  and  labouring.  She  could  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
happiness  equal  to  the  happiness  which  she  knew,  and  she  longed  to 
impart  to  others  of  the  joy  which  was  her  own.  Mr.  Vivian  might, 
widi  reason,  have  considered  her  a  dangerous  friend  for  his  timidy 
iiioughtful  Fhillis. 

Sster  Margaret  was  one  of  six  sisters ;  she  had  no  ateng  hcoaie 
ties  to  bind  her,  and  had  for  some  time  befeie  8h»  joined  St. 
Ifidiad's  Home,  shown  with  sudi  force  her  desire  to  free  herself^ 
like  Christian  in  Filgrim*s  Frogress,  from  etery  burdenwhJGh  m^ 
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bold  her  back,  that  opposition  had  yielded  before  her  will,  the  little 
sick  children  were  the  gainers,  and  she  herself^  once  entered  within 
the  circle  of  such  a  life,  never  looked  back  with  regret  on  forfeited 
pleasures.  The  long  letters  in  which  Phillis  had  imparted  to  her 
mother  her  new  interests  and  eiperienoes  ware  full  of  Sister 
Margaret ;  her  beauty,  her  saintly  egression,  her  patient  love  with 
the  children,  her  enthusiasm  and  her  happiness,  found  in  Phillis  a 
fervent  admirer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vivian  began  to  fear  lest  Phillis 
should  wish  to  foUow  in  Sister  Margaret^s  steps,  and  thought  they 
should  be  glad  when  they  had  her  again  at  Hepburn.  After  the 
tea-time  was  over,  during  the  long  evenings,  most  of  the  sisters 
were  collected  in  the  common  sitting-room,  doing  needlework,  and 
then  it  was  Phillis  esj)ecially  loved  to  join  them,  and  assist  them  in 
the  poor  clothing,  or  other  work  for  charitable  puxposes  on  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  time  was  divided  between  religious  read- 
ing or  general  conversation,  until  the  cburoh-bell  summoned  to 
evening  service. 

In  later  years,  and  amid  fjEtr  difiEerent  scenes,  the  hours  spent  in 
that  room  and  at  the  Home  would  often  revert  to  Phillis*a  mind, 
bearing  their  witness  to  her  of  lives  passed  with  the  holiest  aims, 
evidenced  by  a  life.long  devotion  to  dutiss  painful,  revolting,  almost 
impossible  to  human  nature,  but  made  easy  by  a  portion  of  that 
bve  which  passeth  all  understaading. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  proud,  the  wajward,  who  have  fixed  beWw 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe^ 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all. 

Thk  work  which  Phillis  did  not  like  was  visiting  in  the  district* 
lHot  even  when  she  had  Aunt  Elizabeth's  protection  could  she 
venture  amongst  those  strange  £eu)e8,  or  eslex  those  dirty  homee. 
Eadh  time  she  was  invited,  she  had  some  excuse  ready.  ''  She  had 
promised,  just  that  afternoon,  to  assist  one  of  the  sisters  in  a  work 
which  must  be  done." 

Aimt  Elizabeth  enjoyed  her  niece's  company,  and  inveigled  her 
into  accompanying  her  several  times,  but  each  time  Phillis  vowed  it 
should  be  the  last ;  she  was  too  young,  she  declared,  she  never  knew 
what  to  say  when  she  got  there  into  the  houses.  Uncle  James 
made  a  pet  of  lus  niece,  and  agreed  with  her  that  she  was  not  to  be 
asked  to  do  what  she  disliked.  One  morning,  however,  be  came 
into  the  fareakfast^oom,  saying,  ''  Your  aunt  has  got  a  shocking 
cold ;  she  really  must  confine  hmelf  to  the  house." 

*'  How  unlucky  I"  replied  Phillis,  ''  it  is  the  dajj^  &r  coUectii^ 
the  Provident-Club  money." 
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''She  mD  be  serioaslj  ill  if  efae  goes  <mt/'  remarked  Unde 
James.  '*  Mj  dear  Fhillis,  could  you  not  collect  the  money  for  her, 
once  in  a  way  V* 

Phillis  made  a  most  unwilling  &ce. 

''  Now,  James,"  said  Aunt  Elizabeth,  coming  into  tiie  room, 
*'  you  must  have  no  designs  upon  my  liberty :  I  must  collect  the 
dub  money  to-day — I  really  must." 

**  It  is  not  fit  for  you  to  go  out,"  said  her  brother. 

"Suppose,  aunt,  I  make  a  victim  of  myself,  and  collect  for 
you  1"  suggested  Phillis. 

"  Oh  !  no,  my  dear  child,  I  know  how  much  you  dislike  it." 

**  I  think  I  shall  survive  it, ".said  Phillis,  with  a  smile :  "  don't 
you  think  so,  uncle]" 

"  Certainly,"  said  her  uncle,  pleased  at  her  oflfer. 

"  I  really  do  feel  gratified,"  said  Aunt  Elizabeth.  "  You  had 
better  take  the  afternoon  for  it.  I  will  not  inflict  the  whole  of  my 
district  upon  you.  Swan's-court,  and  Eagle-square,  I  will  askSistei 
Matilda  to  visit,  if  you  will  take  Paradise-street,  Jupiter^couri, 
Poverty-row,  and  the  streets  upon  that  side." 

About  two  o'clock  Phillis  issued  forth,  dressed  in  a  dark  linsey 
dress,  with  a  long  cloak  of  the  same  material,  under  which  she 
concealed  her  aunt's  district  basket.  A  close-fitting  straw.bonnet, 
tied  with  a  simple  ribbon,  half  concealed  her  shy,  blushing  face. 
She  fervently  hoped  every  one  would  be  civil  to  her,  for  she  was 
sure  she  should  run  away  firom  the  houses  if  they  were  not.  She 
lamented  to  herself  how  unlike  Sister  Margaret  she  was,  who  feared 
no  one  and  nothing,  when  she  was  on  a  mission  of  good.  She  first 
entered  Paradise-street,  took  it  by  house  row,  then  went  into 
Poverty-row,  and  left  Jupiter-court  for  her  last  visits.  One 
street  resembled  another,  but  Poverty-row,  in  accordance  with  its 
name,  was  the  poorest  and  the  most  crowded.  The  houses  in 
Poverty-row  were  of  three  stories  in  height,  each  one  contaiuing  a 
cellar,  which  served  as  a  separate  tenement ;  from  the  outside  they 
were  not  bad-looking  houses,  their  fault  lay  in  being  over-crowded, 
and  found  to  contain  three  times  the  number  of  inmates  for  which 
they  were  originally  built.  The  swarms  of  iil-clad,  ragged,  dirty 
children,  who  disported  themselves  in  the  gutters,  making  mud- 
pies  and  hooting  at  the  passers  by,  seemed  out  of  place  with  the 
size  of  the  houses;  but  when  Phillis  discovered  that  in  Poverty- 
row,  a  street  which  once  had  borne  a  more  respectable  tiUe,  eadi 
house  contained  several  families,  she  no  longer  wondered  at  the 
infemt  population  which  played  around  the  doorsteps. 

*•  Is  this  No.  1. 1"  said  Phillis,  in  a  timid  voice,  as,  hav- 
ing collected  in  Paradise-street,  she  began  her  visits  in  Poverty- 
row. 
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"And  what  may  your  businefls  be?"  inquired  a  sharp  voice 
from  the  cellar  door. 

"  I  have  oome  to  collect  the  Provident  money  for  St.  Michad's 
Qub,"  replied  PhiUis. 

"Then  here  I  am,"  said  the  vroman,  handing  up  her  sixpence, 
And  receiving  a  fresh  mark  upon  her  card.  Phillis  entered  the 
house,  knocked  twice  at  a  door,  and  received  no  answer. 

"Missus  is  out!"  screamed  a  voice  £rom  the  upper  landing, 
and  a  head  of  uncombed,  carrotty  hair,  became  visibFe. 

"  I  have  come  to  call  for  her  money  for  the  Provident  Club." 

"  It's  jist  like  her  ways,  to  go  out,  and  leave  me  her  ticket  and 
not  the  money ;  well,  I  suppose  I  must  put  down  threepence  this 
time  for  her,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  do  it  again !  Oh !  she  is  a 
thriftless  soul!" 

Phillis  took  the  money  and  said,  "  Perhaps  you  will  give  her  this 
tract  ?  I  think  she  is  one  of  the  people  who  were  to  have  a  tract." 

"Not  I!"  said  the  woman,  with  a  laugh;  "she'll  only  stuff 
the  broken  window-panes  wi'  it ;  the  tract  as  she'd  thank  ye  for 
wad  be  a  glass  of  gin !" 

Phillis  mounted  a  story  higher,  and  knocked  again  at  a  closed  door. 

In  a  far  comer  of  the  room  an  old  woman  was  lying  on  a  low- 
stretcher,  which  served  as  bedstead ;  a  bag  of  straw  was  her  mattress, 
her  only  covering  a  threadbare  blanket  and  a  man's  coat.  There 
had  been  a  fire  in  the  grate,  but  it  had  died  out ;  the  room  waa 
bare  of  furniture,  and  cold ;  a  small  deal  table  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  holding  the  Provident  Club  card,  and  a  threepence ; 
the  room  contained  one  three-legged  diair,  which  was  propped  up 
against  the  bedside  of  the  sick  woman. 

"  Is  any  one  here  to  give  me  the  Provident-Club  money  1"  said 
PhiUis. 

"None's  here  but  me,"  said  a  deep  voice  from  the  bedside; 
"ye  must  tak'  it  yersel'." 

Phillis  went  up  to  the  bed ;  a  large,  emaciated.looking  old  woman 
lay  tbere. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  is  no  one  with  youl"  inquired  Phillis. 

"  It's  the  paralysis.     I'm  as  good  as  glued  to  the  bed." 

"  And  who  cares  for  you  1"  said  Phillis,  casting  a  glance  round 
the  forlorn  room,  where  she  saw  no  sign  of  another  occupant. 

"I'veadaughter,"  said  the  old  woman,  inagruffvoice;  "but  she's 
out — she's  allers  away,  from  eight  t'  morning  till  eight  of  a  night." 

"  How  shocking  1  How  can  your  daughter  leave  you  for  so  many 
hours  if  you  are  bedridden  1    How  do  you  help  yourself  1" 

"  I  can't  help  mysel'.  No.  3  looks  after  me  a-bit.  Ajm  must 
go— it's  all  we  have  to  live  on,  what  she  addles." 

"  Have  you  been  long  bedridden?  "inquired  Phillis,  with  deep  pity. 
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*'  Eight  year,  come  Martlemas,  I  had  tins  siarake.  I  getenflilher 
better  nor  worse ;  I  lie  like  a  log.     It's  the  Lord,  His  ifill  be  done  1'* 

''Oh!  I  am  so  sorry  fat  you!"  acclaimed  Pbillis,  wannly; 
"  how  dreadful  for  you  to  be  ill,  poor,  and  quite  alone  P' 

"Bless  yer  sweet  face,  for  saying  thobl"  said  the  old  womui; 
"  the  Lord  fits  the  backfor  the  burden — I'm  wdl  nigh  used  to  it ;  it 
was  hardest  when  my  poor  auld  man  died,  four  year  sinoe.  He  was 
fit  for  nothing  else,  so  he  looked  alter  me.  Aye,  that  was  haid  to 
bear,  when  they  carried  him  out,  and  it  was  I  who  couldna  fidkw 
him  1" 

"  A.nd  who  does  for  you  now  1" 

''  No.  3  looks  in  a-bit ;  she  brings  me  a  cup  of  tea  at  four  o'dock» 
that's  one  comfort ;  when  I  canna  reach  a  sup  o'  water,  I  goes  with, 
out,  till  some  one  does  look  in.  Why,  miss,"  continued  the  old 
woman,  ''yer  strange  among  our  rocnns,  or  ye'd  not  think  so  much 
o'  my  troubles — there's  a  mony  waur  off  nor  ma  When  I'm  bad 
I  think  of  One  who  thirsted  and  suffered  for  me,  and  then  I  take 
heart  and  think  I  can  bide  my  time." 

"  Shall  I  give  you  a  drink  of  water  now  V* 

''Why  do,  bless  ye!" 

Phillis  bent  oyer  the  bed  of  the  paralytic  woman,  to  hM  the 
water  to  her  lips. 

PhilUs  descended  the  stairs  awed  by  the  sight  of  such  palae&dj 
endured  misery.  Could  a  murmur  ever  again  escape  her  lips  if  duo 
recalled  the  want  and  suffering  she  had  witnessed  that  day  t  Phillis 
knocked  at  the  door  of  house  No.  2  twice  before  she  obtainei  Bsq 
answer.  Finally  a  head  was  thrust  out  of  a  door,  and  a  girl's  voioe 
said — 

"What  d'ye  want?" 

"  I  come  to  collect  your  Club  money,"  said  Phillis,  with  b- 
voluntary  pride,  occasioned  by  the  girl's  rudeness. 

"We  provide  for  ourselves,  then,"  said  a  man's  voioB  fipwn 
within,. "  and  want  none  o'  yer  providents." 

' '  Is  this  a  house  where  the  sistersfirom  St.  Michael's  leave  tracts !" 

"La,  we  don't  need  yer  gospel  stuff  here  I"  said  the  girl, 
closing  the  door  in  her  face,  and  from  within  the  (dosed  door  issued 
the  sound  of  jeering  laughter. 

Poor  Phillis !  she  almost  retraced  her  steps,  and  went-  at  can 
home  again.  The  sight  of  another  such  girl  would  ha3re  been  too 
much  for  her.  Some  people  there  had  been  who  had  been  pleased 
to  see  her,  and  ready  to  receive  her  tracts ;  so  she  took  courage, 
and  proceeded  on  her  mission.  She  entered  sonaa  ooaafortaUe» 
cleanly  rooms,  with  tidy  wcxnen  presiding  in  them ;  pedbafis,  on 
the  very  next  landing,  she  would  encounter  a  scsdo  of  ^ 
and  be  fdroed  to  listen  to  some  sad  tal^  of  woe. 
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No.  9  was  the  last  house  in  Povtrty.row  to  be  visited.  She 
took  the  upper  rooms  first,  and  then  descended,  firom  the  outside, 
into  the  cellar^ooms.  To  the  uninitiated,  those  cellar-steps  ap- 
peaied  to  be  built  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  children  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  life  sure,  some  day,  to  be  a  burden  to  them.  The 
ceUar.door,  No.  9,  was  closed ;  Phillis  knocked,  and  raised  the  latch 
in  answer  to  a  "  Come  in  !" 

The  room  she  entered  was  low  and  dirty,  the  ceiling  dark  and 
covered  with  smoke.  A  gaudy  paper  had  peeled  off  the  damp 
comers  of  the  room ;  a  few  tattered  pieces  of  carpet  covered  the 
stone  flags  ;  the  whole  dwelling  was  pervaded  with  an  atmosphere 
suggestive  of  bad  drains  and  typhoid  fever.  The  floor  was  un- 
swept,  the  fire  low  m  the  grate.  Men's  working  clothes  were 
heaped  upon  a  low  stretcher  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  bed. 
A  table  holding  an  empty  teaeup  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  two  arm-chairs,  both  of  them  subject  to  various  infirmities, 
were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace.  An  oak  trunk,  which 
seem»l  to  speak  of  better  days,  stood  in  a  corner  (as  there  was  no 
chest  of  drawers,  it  might  be  supposed  to  contain  the  worldly  goods 
of  the  family).  Phillis  had  seen  chambers  as  miserable-looking  as 
the  one  she  now  entered,  but  she  had  seen  no  woman  with  a  face  so 
wretched,  an  appearance  so  forlorn,  as  that  of  the  woman  who  half 
rose  from  her  chair  as  Phillis  entered  the  room.  The  woman  stared 
at  her,  but  said,  with  some  civility — 

''Will  you  take  a  seati"  and  she  pointed  to  the  arm-chair 
opposite  to  her. 

Phillis  accepted  the  offer ;  she  looked  at  her  card,  and  said--* 

''  I  fear  there  is  some  mistake ;  No.  9  is  not  on  my  list.  Do 
you  know  the  sisters  who  visit  in  this  district?" 

'*  I  know  no  one  !*'  said  the  woman,  abruptly ;  ''  I  am  a  stranger 
here.  What  may  your  business  be  V  There  was  a  tone  of  haughti- 
ness in  her  voice  which  accorded  ill  with  her  destitute  appearance. 

"Then  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Provident  Club?"  said 
Phillis.  "  Perhaps,  if  you  are  new-comers,  you  would  like  to 
join?" 

''  I  don't  know  what  the  Provident  Club  is !"  said  the  woman. 
'*  It  seems  to  me  I  need  some  sort  of  a  Providence  to  help  me  out 
of  this  wretched  hole  !"  she  added,  looking  bitterly  round  l^e  room. 

*'  There  is  a  good  Providence  who  cares  for  us  all,"  said  Phillis, 
timidly.     **  He  is  sure  to  help  you." 

''  Not  He  1"  interrupted  the  woman.  ^  It  is  not  for  one  like 
me  that  He  cazes!" 

Phillis  continued  :  *'  My  business  is  with  the  Provident  Club. 
We  reottve  any  small  sums  you  may  wish  to  save,  and  keep  them 
for  you,  until  you  give  a  fortnight's  notice  that  you  mah  to  with. 
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draw  your  savings,  which  you  may  do  at  any  time.    Those  little 
savings  often  oome  in  very  useful/* 

*'  How  can  I  join  a  club  1  He  never  gives  me  a  farthing— 
leaves  me  here  in  rags;  and  as  to  the  good  Providence  you  talk 
about,  it's  precious  little  He  has  ever  done  for  me  i  They  taught 
me  about  Him  when  I  was  a  child,  but  I'd  like  to  know  with  what 
He  has  ever  provided  me." 

Phillis  looked  surprised  at  the  violence  of  the  woman  seated 
opposite  to  her.  She  was  tall,  well-made,  her  features  were  hand, 
some,  and  well  cut,  her  eyes  large,  dark,  and  prominent,  her  tiiick 
uncombed  black  hair,  proftisely  streaked  with  grey,  was  arranged  in 
disordered  coils  at  the  back  of  her  head.  She  was  striking  looking, 
she  had  been  handsome ;  hers  was  a  face  prematurely  old ;  her 
countenance  expressed  a  hard,  passionate,  violent  nature,  her  eyes 
flashed  anger  and  defiance ;  she  looked  like  one  at  war  with  herself, 
and  with  all  the  world.  Phillis  looked  at  her,  and  shrank  &om  the 
evil  expression  of  her  fsu^e ;  she  looked  a  second  time,  and  was 
attracted  by  a  certain — she  knew  not  what— was  it  tone  of  voice,  or 
a  way  of  choosing  her  words,  which  bespoke  a  person  accustomed  at 
one  time  to  move  in  a  very  different  sphere  from  the  one  in  which 
Phillis  found  her  ! 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Phillis,  kindly,  "that  you  are  very 
unhappy.     I  wish  I  could  help  you.     Is  your  husband  in  work  ?" 

**  Yes,  he  is ;  no  one  can  help  me." 

"  If  people  are  unhappy,  there  is  always  some  way  of  helping  or 
comforting  them,"  said  Phillis.  **  Tell  me,  is  yom:  husband  unfciid 
to  you  ?  does  he  drink  ?" 

In  St.  Michael's  district  eight  husbands  out  of  ten  did  drink,  sd 
Phillis  thought  she  might  be  making  a  good  guess. 

**I  never  said  he  drank,"  said  the  woman,  passionately.  "I 
said  nothing  about  him.  You  may  as  well  leave  me ;  I  have  nothing 
pleasant  to  say  to  any  one." 

Phillis  rose.  There  was  something  so  wretched  in  the  look  of 
the  woman,  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  her. 

**  Whatever  your  sorrows  are,  I  wish  I  could  show  you  the  way 
to  find  comfort,"  she  said,  in  a  gentle,  shy  voice.  "  I  am  afraid  1 
cannot  say  all  I  should  like ;  let  me  leave  you  one  of  these  Uttle 
books,"  and  Phillis  began  to  seek  in  her  basket  for  a  tract,  whidi 
she  thought  the  woman  might  like.  ''Perhaps  you  will  find  a  few 
words  of  comfort  in  it,  or  it  may  lead  you  to  the  right  way,  the  onlj 
way  in  which  great  sorrows  can  be  borne." 

"  And  so  you  think,  do  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  woman,  scornfully ; 
"  you  think  tiiat  a  few  printed  words  are  to  heal  my  sorrows,  to 
soothe  the  burning  woes  of  this  heart !  Death,  deatiii  alone  can 
cure  me,  can  lull  my  pains,  and  oh  I  by  heaven,  I  wish  it  were 
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hare  !  An  accursed  life,  a  heart  that's  broken — no,  not  broken,  but 
maddened,  crushed — ^hunger,  privation,  want,  aching  head,  aching 
heart,  aching  bones,  will  your  tract  cure  those  ?  Take  your  tract, 
and  go ;  leave  me  to  myself  and  my  miseries,  as  others  before  now 
have  left  me  !" 

Phillis  felt  frightened  by  the  woman's  violence.  She  replaced 
her  tract  in  her  basket,  and  said,  with  real  feeling — "  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  any  one  so  miserable  as  you 
are  ;  you  know  there  can  be  no  sorrow  too  great  for  a  cure,  if  only  we 
seek  it.  If  your  misery  comes  from  your  own  faults,  I  am  the  more 
sorry  for  you,  it  must  be  harder  to  bear ;  but,  you  know,  God  has  not 
forgotten  you.  He  never  does, — He  lets  you  have  all  this  trouble  to 
miake  you  return  to  Him,  and  if  you  do  return.  He  will  one  day  end 
all  your  sorrow,  and  give  you  happiness  in  a  world  where  there  are 
no  tears.  Remember  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  You  may 
still  be  like  the  prodigal." 

"You  mean  it  all  very  well,"  replied  Phillis's  companion; 
**  but  what  can  one  like  you  know  of  a  lot  like  mine  ?  I've  known 
enough  of  the  life  of  young  ladies  to  know  what  may  have  been 
your  greatest  sorrow,  or  your  greatest  sin.  Maybe,  a  pet  canary 
has  died,  or  a  feivourite  horse  gone  lame,  or  your  mother  has  seen  fit 
to  thwart  some  femcy  you  have  had.  These  are  sorrows  to  them 
that  know  none  greater,  and  your  greatest  sin,"  she  gave  a  full  look 
into  the  pure,  innocent  face  before  her,  until  the  colour  rose  to 
Phillis's  cheeks,  and  she  resented  the  woman's  impertinence ;  the 
woman  continued — *  *  your  greatest  sin,  maybe,  you  have  been  jealous 
of  one  fairer  than  yourself,  or  you've  repined  that  you  could  not 
have  your  fill  of  the  joys  you  think  this  life  has  to  offer." 

Phillis  stood  petrified  with  amazement. 

•*  And  you  come,"  continued  the  woman,  **  you  come,  smiling 
and  innocent,  to  the  like  of  me,  and  think  you'll  give  me  comfort. 
How  should  you  know  what  I  have  to  contend  with — the  degradation, 
the  misery,  I  am  dragged  through !  Talk  to  me  of  comfort ! 
There's  but  one  could  give  me  comfort,  and  he's  my  greatest  curse ! 
No,  child ;  it's  not  for  such  as  you  to  preach  to  such  as  I  am." 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  preach,"  said  Phillis,  resolutely.  ''  I  spoke 
a  simple  truth  when  I  said,  whilst  we  live  there  is  room  for 
repentance ;  and  it  is  true,  too.  God  does  not  forget  His  own, 
though  they  may  be  His  erring  children.  I  am  too  young  to  talk 
much  to  you ;  but  let  me  ask  the  clergyman,  my  uncle,  to  visit 
you  ?    He  will  help  you. " 

**  No,  no  I"  exclaimed  the  woman,  eagerly,     "  I  won't  see  him  ; 
he  shan't  come.     I  won't  have  him  cross  my  doorstep.     As  I  am 
I'll  live ;  and  as  I  am,  I'll  die.     My  miseries  are  my  own ;  they 
belong  to  no  one  else ;  when  they  are  buried  with  me  may  my  name 
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be  wiped  out  from  memory^  as  others  wished  it  might  be,  long 
befoore  this !  Their  curse  has  found  me  out.  Leave  me;  do  leave 
mel" 

Fhillis's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.     '^  I  am  not  too  yoos^** 

she  said,   firmly,   "  to  be  sorry  for  a  sister's  sin,  and  a  sister's 

.  misery ;  and  I  am  not  too  young  to  pray  to  the  Father  whom  you 

scorn,  and  whom  I  seek,  that  He  will  soften  your  heart,  and  draw 

you  towards  Him  whilst  there  is  yet  time.     Ood  help  you  !" 

When  Phillis  said,  *^  a  sister's  misery  and  a  sister's  sin/'  she 
did  not  dream  that  the  miserable  woman  before  her  was  bound  to 
her  by  the  strongest  ties  of  human  relationship.  She  meant  a 
*'  sister,"  as  she  had  been  instructed  that  all  human  beings  have 
one  father  in  common. 

As  the  door  closed,  Adelaide  Thirkeld  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  '^  My  Ood  I  my  Ood!"  she 
exclaimed,  and  softer  tears  fell  from  her  eyes  than  had  fallen  lor 
many  a  long  day.  ''  She  came  to  me  from  another  world — the 
world,  the  life  I  left !  Oh !  how  she  brings  back  to  my  memoiy, 
by  her  tone  of  voice,  her  look,  my  own  home,  the  Manc^,  that 
Hepburn  hillside,  and  my  own  feelings,  as  I  was  in  those  days 
when  Velvet  belonged  to  me !  I  wonder  what  there  was  in  her 
voice,  her  manner,  that  has  brought  such  a  rush  of  memories  upon 
me ! "  Adelaide  wept  long,  and  bitter  were  the  tears  she  shed ;  the 
thoughts  that  crowded  upon  her,  the  contrast  between  what  she  now 
was,  and  what  she  once  had  been,  were  bitter  beyond  endomoe. 
When  she  was  a  little  more  calm,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  dn^;ged 
herself  languidly  to  a  cupboard,  and  lulled  the  gnawing  of  an 
aching  heart  by  a  deep  draught  of  gin-and -water. 

Phillis  hastened  home  to  the  Yicarage.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  to  visit  Jupiter's-row ;  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  that 
poor  woman's  hardened  misery.  The  tears  kept  welling  up  into 
her  eyes  each  time  she  pictured  to  herself  what  life  must  be 
without  a  hope  beyond.  That  woman's  haggard,  wan,  defiant  look, 
seemed  to  haimt  her.  When  she  entered  the  Vicarage,  and  said 
she  had  really  been  so  shocked  by  what  she  had  seen  that  she  could 
not  finish  her  visits,  Aunt  Elizabeth  was  iadined  to  laugh  at  her, 
and  said  she  was  far  too  sensitiv^^  and  her  sympathies  too  ready. 
She  had  no  doubt  it  was  nothing  more  than  what  they  all  witnessed 
daily  in  the  district.  Unde  James  saw  her  disturbed  face,  and 
defended  her  against  Aunt  Elizabeth's  remarks. 

**  I  could  not  have  imagined  any  one  so  miserable,  so  unhappy," 
said  Phillis,  when  she  was  alone  with  her  uncle ;  '*  it  was  not  like 
common  distress.  I  could  fancy  a  woman  like  her  killing  hersell  I 
wonder  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  I  feel  sure  she  has  heai 
better  off  at  one  time  I" 
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''  A  common  stoiy,  I  dare  say/'  said  her  uade.  **  They  married 
impmdently — ^they  got  wone  kdA  worse  off,  the  husband  toc^  to 
drinking,  perhaps  she  did  too;  she  has  become  desperate  and 
jealoas." 

"  And  the  end  ?"  said  Phillis. 

•*  The  end  is  dreadful,"  said  her  uncle.  "  Their  hope  nowhere 
— ^neither  in  a  present,  nor  in  a  hereafter.  And  yet,  it's  a  common 
stoiy." 

"  I  wish'!  could  help  her,"  said  Phillis,  musingly,  "  but  I  can't ; 
she  would  not  let  me  in  again." 

"  Prayer,"  answered  her  uncle. 

*•  Do  you  think,"  inquired  Phillis,  **  that  my  prayers  could  bo 
any  use  in  that  sort  of  thing  ?" 

*  Of  course  I^do ;  prayer  can  do  everything." 

''Uncle,"  said  Phillis,  after  apause,  *'  don't  forget  that  dreadful 
woman,  when  I  am  gone.  There  is  no  use  in  your  going  there  now ; 
perhaps  an  opportunity  may  come." 

''Very  well,  but,  my  dear  child,  this  makes  an  impression  upon 
you,  because  it  is  the  first  case  that  has  come  before  you.  I  have 
seen  many,  far  too  many  like  it." 

Christmas  was  over,  and  Phillis  was  wanted  again  at  the  Manor. 
Squire  Vivian's  health  was  fedling  rapidly,  and  his  temper  did  not 
improve  in  proportion. 

**  I'll  tell  you  what,  Marion,  I  don't  like  that  child  being  where 
she  is.  I  want  her  home ;  your  brother  James  always  was  an 
enthusiast.  You  can't  know  what  notions  he  won't  put  into  her 
head ;  and  I  have  no  fajicy,  I  can  tell  you,  for  seeing  our  Philhs's 
sweet  fEice  tied  up  in  a  mob*cap.  I  have  very  different  thoughts  for 
our  Phillis.     Now,  do  write  and  say  I  want  her  at  home." 

The  mandate  went  forth,  and  Phillis  had  to  leave  St.  Michael's. 
She  was  very  grieved  to  leave  her  uncle,  the  beautiful  church,  her 
little  patients  among  the  incurables,  but  most  of  all,  to  part  from 
Sister  Margaret.  Parting  was  no  pain  to  Sister  Margaret.  ''  What 
does  a  little  suffering  signify  here,  if  only  we  spend  an  eternity 
together  hereafter  1"      Phillis  could  not  enter  into  that  feeling. 

Two  mornings  after  she  had  bid  farewell  to  St.  Michael's 
district,  she  awoke  at  the  Manor  to  a  fine  frosty  morning  in 
January.  As  she  looked  from  her  bed-room  window,  and  watched 
the  clouds  breaking  over  the  distant  eastern  hills,  as  the  sun  rose 
and  crowned  with  rosy  light  the  tips  of  trees  white  with  frost,  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  park  before  her,  peaceful  and  pure,  with  its  white 
covering  of  frost  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  and  her  thoughts 
wandered  into  Poverty-row,  where  the  sun  never  reached  those 
crowded  homes  of  poverty  before  noon,  never  lightened  the  bed  of 
that  paralytic  woman  who  ^had  lain  for  eight  years,  and  yet  was 
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thankfiiL  Her  time  at  Burford  had  not  been  wasted  die  ms  ^ 
ihsit  she  had  been  there,  seea  its  miseries,  and  seen  the  love  tbat 
laboured  there.  Whilst  she  was  standing  at  the  window,  thoioughly 
appreciating  the  blessings  of  her  own  home,  the  door  opened  gently, 
and  her  sister  Sybil  entered.  She  slipped  her  arm  into  that  of  her 
eister,  and  whispered,  ''  Fhillis,  dear  Phillis,  I  am  so  glad  jou  are 
come  back ;  we  missed  you  so  much !  Everything  missed  you,  aU 
our  pets :  the  old  pony,  Gentle,  refused  his  toast,  would  not  even  be 
tempted  by  a  lump  of  sugar  for  days  after  you  left,  because  it  was 
not  your  hand  which  fed  him.  He  missed  your  voice  when  I  went 
out,  and  looked  all  over  for  you.     Now  wasn't  that  touching  ? 

"Darling  Gentle !"  said  Phillis ;  and  the  two  went  arm-in-aim 
to  see  their  pets  before  the  breakfast  hour.*' 

Each  morning  and  each  evening,  in  the  same  room  which  Ade^ 
laide  had  occupied  in  the  days  of  her  youth  and  her  beauty,  Pbillu 
knelt  in  prayer.  At  the  close  of  her  petition  for  her  own  wants, 
she  added  a  prayer  to  God,  to  have  mercy  upon  that  dreadful  woman 
in  Poverty-row. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

She*8  fair  and  she's  fause  that  causes  my  smarts 

I  have  loved  her  mickle  and  lang ; 
She's  blighted  my  life,  she's  broken  my  heart, 

And  I  may  e'en  go  hang. 

Adelaide  was  a  woman  mad  with  jealousy — the  crowning  miseTT 
of  her  wretched  existence.  Once  upon  a  time  she  had  been  wor- 
shipped,  tended,  and  loved — Roger  had  been  her  willing  slave ;  law 
and  early  he  had  laboured  for  her,  borne  on  his  own  shoulders  the 
burden  meant  for  them  to  share,  so  that  at  all  costs  he  migbt 
lighten  her  care.  Once  her  angry  tongue  had  had  power  to  inflict 
the  keenest  pain  he  had  ever  known ;  her  smile  of  love  had  had 
power  to  gild  the  dullest  hours.  His  awakening  had  come  upon 
V>iTn  slowly  and  in  a  long  time ;  he  had  winced  under  the  smart  of 
her  reproaches  without  ever  giving  back  in  kind ;  he  had  blinded 
himself  to  her  failings,  and  toiled  with  mental  and  physical  toil  to 
make  her  life  a  happy  one.  Now  those  days  were  at  an  end.  His 
patience  was  exhausted.  His  home  had  no  attractions  for  him,  the 
very  sight  of  his  wife  was  a  reproach  to  him.  Her  beauty  had  fled, 
she  looked  jaded  and  unhappy,  she  never  spoke  to  him,  except  to 
acold  him.  Had  Boger  fallen  so  far  that  to  escape  from  a  miserable  home 
he  took  refuge  in  the  nearest  public-house  ?  It  was  even  so.  There,  at 
any  rate,  he  found  light,  peace,  and  that  which  dulled  the  gnawings  of 
a  disappointed  heart.  The  curse  given  by  Eve  to  all  her  daughters 
bad  found  Adelaide.     Although  she  had  given  herself  to  one  so  &r 
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beneath  her  socially^  had  favoured  him  in  condescending  to  be  his 
wife,  in  accepting  his  love,  had  felt  herself  his  superior,  and  expected 
him  never  to  forget  it ;  nevertheless  it  was  she  who  had  broken  the 
barriers  which  divided  them.  When  she  gave  herself  to  be  his  wife 
and  took  him  as  her  husband  she  made  him  the  head,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  true  lot  of  woman  became  hers.  ^'  Thy  desire  shall  be 
unto  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee." 

Adelaide  felt  herself  a  neglected  wife.  She  was  jealous,  although 
Roger  gave  her  no  real  cause.  He  escaped  from  her  to  drown 
trouble  in  the  public-house,  but  he  did  not  add  to  the  sin  of 
drinking,  the  sin  of  forsaking  her  for  others. 

They  had  not  prospered  at  Leeds,  money  came  in  slowly,  debts 
increasea  rapidly,  the  miller  finally  seized  their  goods,  and  they  were 
turned  out  of  their  house.  Roger  was  weary  of  Leeds  ;  he  had  heard 
that  work  was  plentiful  at  Burford ;  perhaps  luck  would  favour  them 
in  a  fresh  locality. 

Without  furniture,  almost  without  luggage,  Roger,  Adelaide, 
and  Benoni  turned  their  steps  towards  Burford.  Adelaide  had 
never  appeared  to  care  for  her  first  child,  her  Sophy,  and  Benoni 
had  always  been  her  favourite.  She  was  content  when  Rebecca 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep  Sophy  sometime  longer.  She  gave 
Roger  no  sympathy  in  his  distress ;  she  urged  the  sensible  reason, 
**  It  made  one  mouth  less  to  fill."  Roger  parted  from  his  daughter 
very  unwillingly.  He  could  not  hide  from  Imnself  that  she  waa 
better  cared  for  and  waited  upon  in  Rebecca's  home,  the  example 
set  before  her  was  good,  and  Rebecca  would  not  have  suffered  her 
to  miss  her  school  for  any  excuse.  Rebecca  looked  upon  her  and 
treated  her  as  a  little  lady  entrusted  to  her  charge.  Rebecca  would 
assure  her  husband  that  though  he  had  seen  them  poor  and  in 
trouble,  Le  might  be  sure  they  came  of  great  quality,  and  Miss 
Sophy  had  gentle  blood  in  her  veins.  *'  It  is  but  one  thing  as  puzzles 
me, ' '  Rebecca  would  add ;  "  they  say  the  quality  is  all  on  the  missus's 
side :  now  I  am  mighty  sure  of  one  thing,  that  master  is  real  quality, 
and  missus  is  nobbut  real  trumpery !  Sophy  takes  after  the  master; 
excepting  them  black  eyes,  she  has  not  so  much  as  a  look  of  the 
missus  about  her." 

Roger  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  his  child. 
''Now,  nuister,"  said  the  rough  and  ready  Rebecca — ^for  she 
continued  to  call  Roger  "master,"  although  his  appearance  was 
more  that  of  the  labouring  man  than  was  her  husband's, — ^"  you've 
no  need  to  take  on  that  fashion ;  yer  just  leaving  her  a  bit  at 
school.  People  dinna  fret  when  they  put  their  bairns  to  school  for 
a  while.  We'll  mind  her  well,  and  she  can  come  back  to  ye  when, 
ever  ye've  got  a  home.  Puir  man !"  she  added  to  herself,  as  he 
left  her  house,  ''  he'll  never  have  a  home  fit  for  Miss  Sophy  ao  long 
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aa  she's  his  wife.  Oh,  my !  if  he  isn't  a  warning  to  all  the  lads 
and  lasses  in  the  country-side,  of  what  a  fule  a  man  may  mak*  on 
hissel'  when  he  goes  a  courting  1 — puir  man !  Now,  I  ^ould  say, 
my  Joe  knew  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered  on  when  he  took 
to  me— though  I  says  it  as  shouldna  say  it." 

Rebecca  looked  with  complacency  on  her  clean  kitchen,  her 
polished  furniture  inside  the  parlour,  and  on  the  atmosphere  of 
prosperity  which  pervaded  her  home.  The  employment  which 
Roger  had  expected  at  Burford  had  been  secured  by  some  one  else. 
It  was  some  little  time  before  he  found  work — their  small  stock  of 
ready  money  was  soon  gone ;  it  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that 
they  suffered  real  privation.  Squire  Vivian's  daughter  learnt  a 
practical  experience  of  the  meaning  of  that  cruel  word  "  hunger." 

When  Roger  secured  the  coveted  employment,  their  troubles 
seemed  at  an  end.  He  took  a  small  house  at  the  outside  of  Bur. 
ford,  and  there  three  chequered  years  of  life  were  spent.  Adelaide 
was  thankful  for  a  home,  after  the  trials  they  had  had  on  their  first 
coming  to  Burford.  At  first  she  exerted  herself,  and  tried  to  make 
Roger's  home  comfortable,  and  to  do  some  household  work. 
Habit  is  a  second  nature.  The  pressure  of  real  want  once  removed, 
her  old  habits  gradually  returned.  Adelaide  neglected  the  house- 
hold  work,  and  in  Roger's  presence  never  ceased  to  lament  the 
hard  and  cruel  fate  which  compelled  her,  one  educated  as  she  had 
been,  to  do  menial  work.  If  she  would  have  taken  in  sewing,  kept 
a  school — exerted  herself  in  any  way  for  their  mutual  benefit,  they 
might  have  still  had  a  comfortable  home,  and  retrieved  forraer 
losses.  Sometimes  Roger  would  beseech  her  to  exert  herself.  He 
wished  her  to  keep  a  girls'  school.  In  a  manufacturing  place  such  as 
Burford,  she  would  be  able  to  put  her  accomplishments  and  talents 
to  such  good  account;  or  if  she  would  go  out  and  give  a  few 
lessons  in  the  mornings — (Benoni  was  at  the  National  Schools,  and 
she  had  no  home  ties), — ^proposed  Roger.  She  would  say,  in  reply> 
^'She  really  thought  teaching  was  to  be  the  curse  of  her  life. 
Didn't  he  know  she  had  married  him  to  escape  teaching  her  own 
sisters,  and  was  it  likely  she  would  plague  herself  with  other 
people's  children  ?  but  he  never  had  any  thought,  any  ooxisideration 
for  her!"  Sometimes  he  would  seize  his  hat,  and  rush  from  the 
house  in  despair,  when  she  said  such  things ;  sometimes  he  would 
retort,  and  a  wretched  quarrel  was  the  consequence^ 

During  the  first  years  of  their  married  life,*  Roger  had  r^ularly 
brought  Adelaide  his  earnings.  Since  they  had  come  to 'Burford, 
he  began  if>  lay  the  money  out  on  Saturday  nights,  as  he  thought 
best.  He  did  it  to  check  the  long  grocer's  and  butcher's  bill 
which  Adelaide  incurred.  Adelaide  was  indignant ;  and  the  money 
became  ihe  cause  of  many  a  matrimonial  quarrd.      At  fint^ 
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Roger's  plan  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  house,  but  by  degrees,  as 
fresh  troubles  began  to  gather  round  them,  though  he  still  kept 
the  money,  less  of  it  found  its  way  into  their  house,  and  more  found 
its  way  into  the  public-house.  Finally  it  became  a  miserable 
struggle  between  man  and  wife,  which  could  get  most  of  the 
wages  to  spend  on  that  excitement  which  both  needed.  Roger 
never  allowed  himself  time  to  look  back  in  his  downward  course. 
Home,  the  Grange,  his  mother,  dear  Milly,  were  too  holy,  too 
sacred  subjects  to  bear  contact  with  his  present  existence.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  the  point  of  writing  to  them  ;  he  could 
not  bear  that  they  should  know  his  unhappiness ;  he  would  rather 
that  they  thought  of  him  as  cold  and  heartless  ;  entirely  engrossed 
by  his  proud,  beautiful  wife,  and  forgetful  of  them.  Had  his  eyes 
met  that  advertisement  which  Milly  inserted,  maybe  nature  would 
have  been  too  powerful  to  resist  when  he  read  those  words, — **  silly 
Milly," — with  which  she  had  hoped  to  melt  his  heart.  He  did  not 
see  the  advertisement ;  he  never  wrote  home  after  he  left  Leeds ; 
the  Grange  letters,  directed  to  their  house  in  Leeds,  were  returned 
through  the  dead-letter  office.  Ho  said  to  himself  he  would  write 
when  better  days  dawned;  **  there  was  no  good  in  fretting  his 
mother." 

But  those  better  days  never  dawned. 

Some  chequered  years  were  spent  at  Burford.  It  was  not  all 
trouble.  Sometimes  Adelaide  would  be  bright  and  good-tempered, 
and  then  Roger  had  hope,  and  they  would  be  happy  together,  until 
some  trifling  thing  changed  her  again.  The  habit  of  drinking 
increased,  and  at  last  fresh  ruin  came  upon  them.  The  little 
furniture  they  had  collected  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  auctioneer, 
so  much  of  it  as  was  not  already  in  the  pawnbroker's  keeping. 
Roger  lost  his  employment.  He  found  inferior  work  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Michael's  Church. 
They  could  afford  nothing  better,  so  they  took  the  cellar  floor  in 
Poverty-row.  They  had  been  living  there  for  three  weeks  when 
Phillis  found  them  out. 

That  morning  Roger  and  Adelaide  had  been  quarrelling.  He 
never  came  home  in  the  evenings  ;  she  believed  he  had  attractions 
somewhere  else ;  in  her  jealous  rage  she  felt  capnble  of  murder. 
She  had  sat  brooding  over  her  wrongs  for  several  hours  when  Phillis 
entered,  and,  by  her  gentle  sympathy,  had  thrown  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  of  her  sister's  miserable  life.  « 

Even  then  Roger  might  have  been  reclaimed,  won  back  to  at 
least  a  shadow  of  his  early  love,  had  his  wife  ever  met  him  with 
kindness ;  but  bitter  jealous  reproaches  were  the  only  greetings 
with  which  he  was  ever  welcomed  to  his  home.  It  was  no  wonder 
that    he    forsook    it;    whilst    Adelaide,  mad  with  unreasoning 
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jealousy,  cursed  the  day  on  which  she  had  been  bom,  aiid  longed 
for  a  termination  to  her  miseries.  There  had  been  a  day  when,  if 
her  finger  had  ached,  Roger  had  noticed  it,  and  pitied  her.  Now, 
her  failing  health,  her  attenuated  frame,  the  hacking  cough,  which 
gave  her  little  rest,  were  never  noticed  by  him,  unless  it  wero  to 
exclaim,  "  What  a  noise,  Adelaide,  you  do  make  !  Can't  you  stop 
that  incessant  noise  V* 
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Tacbtland — ^where  is  it,  when  England  is  a  land  of  yachts,  and 
Englishmen  either  yachting  men  or  lovers  of  yachting  ?  Without, 
however,  making  any  invidious  distinction,  we  may  claim  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  its  vicinity  the  sobriquet  of  Yachtland,  for  it  is 
in  that  neighbourhood  that  yachts  abound.  This  arises  from  the 
£ict  that  the  locality  is  one  well  suited  for  marine  pursuits.  There 
are  many  and  safe  harbours,  towns  or  villages  o  considerable 
importance  in  the  vicinity,  and  scenery  of  a  description  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  rivalled  by  any  in  England. 

Who  is  there  that  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  gaze  from  the 
deck  of  a  yacht  upon  the  bold,  effective  cliffs  Uiat  overhaDg 
Ventnor,  and  has  failed  to  realise  the  beauty  of  this  view  ?  Or  who 
has  rambled  down  the  Chine  of  Ventnor,  and  fedled  to  be  inspired 
by  its  grandeur  and  sublimity  ?  We  are  fresh  from  a  visit  to  these 
regions,  and  we  write  whilst  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  place 
is  upon  us  ;  for  we  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
regions  we  visited.  Although  some  of  the  most  celebrated  localities 
in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America  had  previously  met  our  gaze,  yet 
the  conditions  imder  which  we  saw  some  of  the  localities  in  Yacht- 
land  were  such  as  to  render  our  visit  ever-memorable. 

Southampton,  Ryde,  Cowes,  Ljrmington,  Southsea,  or  Gosport, 
make  very  good  head-quarters  for  yachting  men.  Each  of  these 
localities  has  some  special  qualities  to  recommend  it.  In  some 
there  is  quietness,  in  others  gaiety,  whilst  many  attractions  are 
possessed  by  special  vicinities.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  a 
favourite  from  amongst  those  named ;  but  of  that  and  our  reasons 
we  will  say  no  more  at  present.  Let  us,  instead,  describe  some  of 
our  visits  to  the  various  portions  of  Yachtland^  and  mention  those 
facts  which  were  to  us  matters  of  interest. 

Let  us  suppose — as  it  was — that  the  weather,  that  powerful 
agent  in  connection  with  pleasure  parties,  was  propitious ;  and  we 
leave  Southampton  pier  early  in  the  morning,  having  judiciously 
selected  for  ourselves  and  party  a  position  on  board  the  steamer 
which  enabled  us  to  see  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  protected  from  the  stm's  rays  without  the  aid  of  a  parasol  or 
umbrella. 

Around -us,  as  we  start,  we  perceive  the  graceftil  hulls  of  several 
yachts  calmly  reposing  at  their  moorings,  the  clean-looking  crews 
lounging  listlessly  on  the  bulwarks,  or  occasionally  performing  some 
polishing  work,  which  apparently  is  undertaken  more  as  a  labour 
of  conscience  than  as  one  of  necessity ;  a  sort  of  deed,  in  fact, 
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prompted  by  a  feeling  of  indolence.     Yachting,  even  to  common 
sailors,  is  not  very  hard  work. 

The  fore-and-aft  schooner  rig  seems  to  be  that  most  generally 
in  fsivour ;  and,  as  for  as  appearance  is  concerned,  this  arrangement 
certainly  seeo^s  to  be  that  most  pleasing  to  the  eye, — the  break 
£)rmed  in  the  general  outline  by  square  rigs  spoiling,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  graceful  swell  of  the  large  canvas  stretched  fbie 
and  aft. 

A  gay-looking  cutter-yacht  now  and  then  was  jubssed,  as  we 
steamed  down  the  Southampton  Water;  whilst  heavy  colliers, 
lumbering  fishing-boats,  and  other  craft  of  a  canaille  character, 
were  mingled  with  the  more  aristocraticlooking  yacht.  In  &ct,  if 
any  person  were  ignorant  of  yachting,  or  even  seafaring  statistics, 
he  might  easily  distinguish  a  yacht  from  a  mere  vessel  of  business, 
were  he  to  observe  which  of  the  floating  fabrics  around  him  seemed 
most  like  a  w^ell-dressed  lady  or  gentleman,  and  which  was  a  £ur 
representation  of  a  person  not  dignified  by  either  of  these  cog- 
nomens ;  for  a  yacht,  whether  it  be  masculine  or  feminine,  heloi^ 
in  external  appearance  to  the  elile  of  vessels. 

Past  the  grand  but  now  desecrated  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey  our 
steamer  carries  us,  and  we  are  before  the  wide-spreaid  hospital  of 
Netley,  a  building  certainly  imposing  in  appearance,  and  important 
in  its  uses ;  for  nearly  three  thousand  patients  can  be  accommodated 
therein,  and  the  air  is  such  as  to  suit  any  invalid,  to  whom  firesh  air 
and  a  cheerful  view  are  desirable  adjuncts  to  other  restoratives. 

But  we  have  hitherto  neglected  that  other  portion  of  our 
identity,  which  enables  us  to  speak  of  us,  not  in  our  editorial,  but 
in  our  numerical  capacity.  There  was  a  real  tee  and  a  real  «s; 
and  may  we  trust  that  pardon  will  be  accorded  to  us  if  we  say 
a  few  words  about  these  we's. 

We  must  own  to  being  strongly  influenced  by  that  portion  of 
our  nature  which  characterises  us  as  gregarious.  We  love  the 
society  of  our  fellow-creatures,  provided  society  is  not  crowded  upon 
us,  or  we  upon  society;  more  particularly  do  we  love  it  when  we 
purpose  visiting  scenes  amidst  which  we  are  likely  to  see  those 
things  which  are  of  general  interest.  Thus  companions  on  an 
excursion  add  greatly  to  our  pleasure  at  the  time ;  and  hereafter 
we  may,  as  we  refer  to  our  adventures,  again  fight  our  battles  o'er. 
In  our  own  case,  we  were  more  than  fortunate  in  our  oompaniins. 
We  had  with  us  not  **  two  nymphs  adorned  with  every  grace/*  but 
two  ladies  firesh  fix>m  a  country  vicarage,  whose  experiences  had  not 
yet  gone  so  far  as  steamers,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  nearly  all  that 
we  saw  was  novel  as  well  as  interesting ;  but,  besides  this,  ihen 
was  about  our  companions  a  genial  warmth  and  a  simplicity  which 
would  render  them  dear  to  all  as  companions  for  ever  as  well  as 
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for  a  day.  We  might  write  pages  on  this  one  subject  of  our  expo- 
rience,  but  we  will  confine  our  pen  to  matters  of  more  general 
interest,  and  merely  add,  that  a  brother  worthy  of  the  sisters 
formed  the  fourth  person  of  the  toe  about  whose  experienoes  we  are 
writing. 

Onward  glides  our  industrious  boat,  and  carries  us  past  Calshot 
Castle,  and  into  the  vicinity  of  a  buoy,  on  which  we  perceive,  in 
white  letters,  the  somewhat  vague  intimation,  Spit.  As  though 
to  convey  forcibly  to  our  imagination  an  idea  which  was  before  in 
embryo,  a  Yankee  steamer  passes  in  line  with  the  said  buoy,  and 
temporarily  eclipses  it. 

From  a  careful  observation  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  we  are 
now  enabled  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  examination  of  our 
fellow-passengers ;  and  what  a  fine  field  is  there  before  us !  He 
is  but  a  dull  plodder  who  tells  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  gauge  and 
press  the  bumps  on  our  neighbour's  head  in  order  to  discover  bis 
character  or  peculiar  bias.  Who  amongst  us,  although  ignorant  of 
phrenology,  physiognomy,  and  all  the  other  '*  onomies,"  yet  fails  to 
perceive  the  type  of  mind  with  which  he  is  temporarily  brought  into 
contact,  if  he  but  employ  common  observation  ?  A  few  words 
epoken,  the  wave  of  a  hand,  the  mere  manner,  will  often  unfold  that 
peculiarity  which  is  the  most  prominent,  and  which  serves  to 
individualise  a  character. 

Beside  us  sits  a  pensive-looking  young  lady,  book  in  hand,  and 
pale  in  face.  She  is  deeply  occupied  with  a  poem,  and  it  is  evident 
feels  all  she  reads.  She  has  been  crossed  in  love,  and  has  not  yet 
thrown  off  the  heart-sickening  effects.  Beside  her  is  a  sharp, 
angular  dame  of  doubtful  age,  reading  '^  The  Sinner's  Punishment ; 
or,  the  Frying  of  the  Sceptic/*  which  it  is  evident  she  highly 
approves  of.  Were  Hades  commanded  or  ruled  by  our  angular 
fellow-voyager,  it  would  indeed  be  a  locality  of  torture.  At  a 
short  distance,  i^in,  is  a  self-satisfied,  middle-aged  lady,  of  a 
romantic  and  sketchy  tendency,  who  with  F  pencil  and  gloved  hand, 
rapidly  scrawls  a  few  ill- toned  lines,  which  are  supposed  to  represent 
yachts,  hills,  waves,  and  boats.  Very  busy  is  this  amateur  artist, 
and  very  well  pleased  with  herself  and  all  she  does  ;  but  we  doubt 
the  value  of  her  performances,  and  we  love  not  the  ostentatious 
display  which  is  thus  prominently  put  forward.  We  would  rather 
pass  one  hour  in  conversing  with  our  interesting  friend  on  the  right 
— ^pale,  subdued,  and  pensive  though  she  be — ^than  hear  the  life's 
experience  of  the  dame  whose  fussy  hand  has  damaged  paper  before 
our  very  eyes. 

Standby! 

And  we  find  ourselves  nearing  the  village  of  Oowes,  and 
gliding  amidst  some  soores  of  beautiful  models,  which,  like  grac^ul 
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birds,  repose  upon  the  calm  sea.  Cowes  ftam  the  sea  looks  rhiher 
pretty.  On  the  west  there  is  a  fine  stretoh  of  green,  on  which  some 
gay  .looking,  butterfly  figures  are  reposing  or  promenading.  The 
Castle,  looking  very  like  a  mere  private  house,  is  at  once  a  pco- 
minent  object,  but  all  its  beauties  cannot  be  seen  from  the  distance. 
When  landed  in  this  village  there  seems  less  to  recommend  it  The 
streets,  although  clean,  are  very  narrow;  whilst  the  houses  are 
mean,  and  not  too  well  provided.  There  seems  a  cream  of  wealth  in 
Cowes,  floating  over  a  substratum  of  blue  watery  poverty,  and  the 
two  do  not  amalgamate. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  easy  escape  from  Cowes  in  the  shape  61 
a  railway,  which  in  a  very  few  minutes  ^lables  a  person  to  readi 
Newport,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  from  which  conveyances  may 
be  obtained,  which  will  enable  all  the  interesting  and  surroundii^ 
portions  to  be  seen. 

The  quick  and  watchful  eyes  of  the  expectant  cabman  did  not 
allow  four  strangers  to  depart  with  impunity  from  the  railway 
station  at  Newport.  **  Carriage  to  any  part,  sir,"  was  repeated 
freely ;  and  at  length  suggestions  were  offered  that  Freshwater, 
Ventnor,  Byde,  Shanklin,  &c.,  were  all  points  of  attraction,  whilst 
good  refreshment,  and  cheap,  was  to  be  procured  at  several  other 
localities.  Having  previously  arranged  &e  direction  in  whidi  our 
route  would  lay,  we  started  in  a  waggonette  for  Ventnor,  having  for 
our  driver  a  communicative  old  soldier,  who,  in  a  rather  disjointed 
manner,  jerked  out  certain  local  ^information,  as  we  passed  various 
places  of  interest.  ''  That  'ere  'ouse  'ad  three  'undred  and  sixty-five 
winders  afore  it  was  altered,  and  now  it  has  three  hundred  and 
sixty  .nine,"  a  fact  which,  he  assured  us,  would  enable  a  person,  if 
so  disposed,  to  look  out  of  a  different  window  every  day  of  the  year. 
This  piece  of  numerical  information  was  more  easily  understood  than 
was  die  next,  which  was  volunteered  by  a  female  who  kept  a  turn- 
pike,  and  who  assured  us  that  she  had  a  different^colonred  ticket  fiff 
every  day  in  the  year,  in  order  to  prevent  imposition.  Even  with 
the  aid  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  coal  tar,  as  regards  productions  of 
colomrs,  we  were  puzzled  to  make  out  three  hundred  and  sixty.five 
varieties. 

Although  we  were  driven  many  miles,  and  turned  and  twisted  in 
all  directions,  there  always  on  our  right  hand  Mras  a  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  was  a  column  or  obelisk.  This  obelisk  actually 
haunted  us ;  it  was  ever  present,  and  seemed  to  hover  over  us  likes 
vulture  over  a  wounded  animal.  It  was  only  when  the  wide- 
stretching  waters  of  the  Channel  appeared  before  us  that  we  found 
the  pillar  had  at  length  disappeared  from  our  view. 

Ventnor  is  indeed  a  lovely  place.  The  scenery  is  bold,  and  rich 
in  foliage.     There  is  a  sort  of  tropical  feeling  in  the  atmosphere, 
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which,  on  the  day  we  visited  the  locality,  was  warm  ttnd  pleasant. 
The  I  athing.place  had,  however,  a  &ult ;  for,  from  the  elevated 
position  &om  which  we  saw  the  water,  we  could  perceive  the  points 
of  two  or  three  rocks  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  shore.  Now, 
our  idea  of  a  good  bathing.place  is,  that  the  beach  should  descend 
rapidly,  and  there  should  then  be  clear,  open,  deep  water  before  us. 

From  Ventnor  to  Shanklin  is  a  beautiful  drive,  but  a  more 
beautiful  walk  ;  whilst  the  Chine  at  the  latter  place  must  be  seen 
to  be  ai^reciated.  There  are  many  places  of  interest  between 
Shanklin  and  Ryde  ;  but  the  tourist's  guide  will  give  full  details  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  the  picturesque  spots  to  be  seen  near  Ryde, 
many  of  which  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

A  walk  down  Ryde  pier  induced  us  to  conclude  that  either 
the  residents  or  the  visitors,  whoever  they  might  be,  who  were  there 
promenading,  were  labouring  under  a  mistaken  idea.  Undoubtedly 
we  go  to  the  seaside  for  a  thorough  change  ;  this  change  ought,  in 
order  to  be  beneficial,  to  be  entire.  Even  though  we  lose  sight  of 
the  familiar  faces  of  the  "  Row"  or  drive,  so  much  the  better.  It 
has  been  very  truly  remarked  by  our  great  dramatist,'  that  ''  the 
apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  ;*'  and  we  remarked  at  Ryde,  that  the 
entire  ''get-up"  of  both  sexes  was  almost  exactly  what  it  would 
have  been  had  they  visited  the  park  in  June.  Weak-minded  men 
were  in  almost  every  instance  surmounted  by  chimney-pot  hats, 
whilst  neckties  and  coats  were  anything  but  marine.  Ladies  were 
attired  in  bonnets  and  rustling  silks,  instead  of  in  comfortable  hats 
and  uniform  dresses  of  less  pretentious  appearance,  and  were 
evidently  over-dressed.  There  seems  to  be  too  much  display  in 
Ryde  to  make  it  really  enjoyable  as  a  watering-place ;  at  least  in 
t  hat  part  of  it  near  the  pier. 

A^n  we  are  on  the  water,  and  bound  to  Portsmouth  from 
Southampton.  On  leaving  Cowes,  we  were  shortly  opposite 
Osborne ;  and  now  intense  excitement  seizes  on  many  of  the  ladies, 
for  there,  down  by  the  bench,  is  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Royalty  is  wandering  near.  Opera  glasses  are  arranged 
to  suit  the  exact  focus,  and  the  eyes  are  seriously  tried ;  but  with  no 
satisfactory  result,  until  one  quick-sighted  observer  perceives  a 
white  hazulkerchief  waving  from  the  bathing-machine  anchored  off 
Osborne.  Soon,  from  the  small  yacht  near,  four  sailors  spring  into 
a  boat,  row  quickly  to  the  machine,  and  embark  some  human 
beings ;  but,  alas  for  the  curiosity  of  the  passengers  I  our  boat  makes 
such  rajnd  progress  that  a  prince  is  almost  undistinguishable  from  a 
princess  when  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  boat  as  it  leaves  the  bathing- 
machine. 

Leaving  Osborne,  we  are  again  at  Ryde  pier,  the  costume  of  the 
vigitoro  at  this  place  appearing  as  out  of  character  as  before.    A 
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short  half-hour's  run  carries   us  past  Fort  MonckUm  and  Blook 

House  Fort,  and  enables  us  to  disembark  at  Southsea  pier.  It  is 
some  years  since  we  visited  Southsea;  but  it  is  not  mat^ially 
altered.  Slight  improvements  have  taken  place  ;  memorials  have 
been  erected  on  the  beach,  and  offensive  statues  removed.  Two 
gross  caricatures,  of  Horatio  Thomas  Nelson  and  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  have  retired  into  the  oblivion  from  which  they  never 
ought  to  have  emerged.  These  once  stood  on  Southsea  Common, 
the  name  of  the  castor  or  sculptor  appearing  in  letters  double  the 
size  of  those  indicating  the  names  of  the  individuals  thus  victimised 
We  were  reminded  of  the  subaltern's  practical  joke,  who,  enraged  at 
these  productions,  transferred  the  description  on  the  two  statues,  and 
thus  Horatio  Thomas  appeared  with  a  prominent  eagle  nose,  and 
Arthur,  the  Duke,  with  the  loss  of  an  arm,  a  fact  carefully  pointed 
out  by  the  excursionist  to  his  wife  and  family,  who  visited  the 
locality  before  the  trick  had  been  discovered. 

Great  has  been  the  change  in  naval  architecture  since  the  old 
Victory  bore  the  flag  of  Nelson.  Visitors  are  numerous  to  this 
ship,  and  the  sailors  or  warrant  officers  are  well  up  in  their  duty 
of  showmen.  **  Here  Nelson  fell,"  and  "  Here  Nelson  died,"  are 
sentences  uttered  in  a  proper  and  imposing  manner;  whilst 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  is  painted  round  the 
wheel,  and  needs  no  reminder  to  inform  us  from  whence  the  moral 
emanated. 

It  was  not,  however,  on  the  day  of  the  great  naval  battle  that 
this  sentence  was  universally  as  much  appreciated  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  More  thaa  once  have  we  listened  to  our  dear  c4d 
friend's  account,  as  he  stated  his  own  experience  in  connection  there. 
with. 

*'  I  was  quite  a  youngster  then,"  he  would  say ;  "  only  three 
years  in  the  service,  and  was  on  the  quarter-deck  when  tiie  signal 
was  hoisted  in  the  admiral's  ship.  '  Here,  Mr.  S.,'  said  the  captain, 
'  go  below,  and  assemble  the  men  aft  on  each  deck,  and  tell  them 
what  the  admiral's  signal  is.'  I  went  below,  and  diere  found  the 
greater  number  of  the  men  stripped  to  the  waist,  with  a  blad^ 
handkerchief  bound  round  their  heads  and  over  their  ears,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  report  of  the  guns  from  deafening  them.  We  were 
only  going  about  three  or  four  knots  an  hour,  and  the  men  were^ 
some  dancing  a  sort  of  jig,  others  looking  anxiously  out  of  the  ports 
to  see  how  we  were  going  on ;  but  upon  my  giving  a  signal,  there 
was  a  general  cry  of,  '  Avast,  there !  come  aft,  aod  hear  what  the 
admiral  says.'  When  the  men  assembled,  I,  with  all  due  import- 
ance, told  them  that  the  admiral's  signal  was,  that  ^JEmflamd 
expects  every  man  to  do  hie  duty.*  " 

Instead  of  being  received  with  that  enthusiasm  and  leveienoe 
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which  poets  and  romancers  love  to  represent,  the  message  seemed  to 
produce  a  considerable  amount  of  grumbling,  or  at  least  oomplaint, 
such  remarks  as  the  following  being  distinctly  audible  : — 

"Do  our  duty!   Why  shouldn't  we  do  our  duty  ?  B it  all, 

I've  always  done  my  duty,  and  will  agen.  Let  us  just  get  along- 
side  the  Crappos,  and  see  how  we'll  do  our  duty.  Do  our  duty ! 
Why,  does  he  think  we  won't  V* 

These  and  other  similar  remarks  showed  that  with  Jack  the 
practical  view  of  matters  was  more  prominent  than  either  the  poetic 
or  the  suggestive. 

From  the  Victory  we  saw  another  fine  vessel,  on  board  of  which 
we  mode  our  way,  and  we  had  then  an  opportunity  .of  comparing  a 
modem  with  an  ancient  line-of-battle  ship.  After  examining  the 
various  points  of 'interest,  to  which  our  attention  was  called  by  a 
remarkably  civil  and  intelligent  guide,  we  observed  an  individual 
stalking  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  quarter-deck.  With  bated 
breath  and  an  entire  change  of  manner,  our  guide  whispered  to  us, 
**  That  is  the  captain." 

Poor  ignorant  landsman,  who  indifferently  rub  shoulders  with 
mighty  men  of  the  ocean  when  they  are  met  on  shore,  ye  little 
know  what  sacrilege  you  commit !  The  captain  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship  is  a  deity  in  his  particular  sphere;  and  well  did  this  fact  appear 
known  to  the  person  at  whom  we  were  graciously  permitted  to  peep. 
But  we  had  seen  enough,  and  were  preparing  to  depart,  when  some 
junior  officer,  with  politeness,  but  some  slight  eagerness,  said — 

"  Please  to  stand  on  one  side  of  the  gangway,  for  the  captain  is 
going  on  shore." 

Having  explained,  however,  that  our  boat  was  alongside  and 
ready,  we  were  allowed  to  embark  ;  and  therefore  scrambled  down 
the  side,  and  into  the  wherry.  Then,  however,  we  requested  the 
waterman  to  wait,  in  order  to  see  how  our  majestic  Mend,  the 
captain,  descended  and  condescended  to  his  boat. 

First  came  four  or  five  boys  with  long  pieces  of  green-looking 
Tope,  which  they  fastened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ladder,  and  then 
held  out  sideways,  as  though  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  descent 
of  some  very  feeble  old  lady.  The  boat  and  its  crew  were  alongside, 
and  the  men  standing  up,  looking  very  expectant.  Matters  remained 
in  this  manner  for  nearly  a  minute,  when  a  somewhat  juvenile  officer 
made  his  appearance  on  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  after  examining 
the  preparations  with  a  critical  eye,  pointed  out  some  slight  defects, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  corrected.  He  then  announced  that  the 
captain  was  coming,  and  suddenly  disappeared.  Almost  immediately 
after,  another  officer,  somewhat  senior  in  appearance,  came  and 
looked  down  the  ladder,  and  spoke  to  one  of  the  men,  whose  attitude 
or  position  did  not  meet  his  approval.     He  then  told  them  to  be 
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all  rea^y,  for  ''the  captain  is  coming."  Another  official,  whose 
wrists  were  adorned  with  rings,  and  whose  action  and  manner  were 
buds  of  that  majesty  of  mein  which  we  had  observ^ed  in  its  foll-blown 
state  on  the  quarter-deck,  now  stood  in  the  gangway,  and  with  a 
frowning  brow  pointed  out  to  the  small  boys  that  something  was 
incorrect  iu  the  manner  of  holding  the  ropes.  '*  Keep  that  heat 
closer  in,"  was  now  shouted,  "and  be  ready,  for  the  captain  it 
coming."  Yet  another  visit;  for  an  officer,  who  we  had  observed 
had  persisted  in  carrying  under  his  arm  a  long  telescope,  even 
between  decks,  as  though  he  wanted  to  examine  the  faces  of  hs 
men  at  a  minutely  short  distance,  now  mounts  on  the  gangway, 
and  surveys  the  preparations  below  ;  after  which  he  says,  as  thou^ 
announcing  something  quite  novel,  **  Now,  are  you  all  ready  lor  tibe 
captain?" 

Alas !  the  tide  was  carrying  us  away,  and  we  could  not  stay 
near  enough  to  see  the  mighty  man  enter  his  boat ;  we  had,  how- 
ever, seen  enough  to  enable  us  to  account  for  that  absurd  pompc^ity 
of  manner,  which  we  had  occasionally  seen  as  the  attendant  of  an 
ilLbalanced  mind,  possessed  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  of 
professions. 

A  strange  medley  was  presented  to  us  as  we  walked,  or  rather 
pushed  our  way,  along  the  lower  deck  of  the  Himalaya^  on  boaid  of 
which  an  entire  regiment  had  just  embarked,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  conveyed  to  India.  Many  a  heart  on  board  that  vessel  must 
have  been  sad  and  weary ;  for  who  amongst  us  can  quit  any  land  in 
which  we  have  long  resided,  without  leaving  behind  much  that  is 
beloved  by  us  1  and  to  be  compelled  to  leave  whilst  hope  is  still 
before  us  is  indeed  sad. 

Portsmouth  and  Portsea  are  dirty,  business^looking  places.  There 
is  but  little  in  the  towns  themselves  attractive  to  a  visitor,  and  we 
were  glad  to  leave  them  for  the  beach  at  Southsea. 

We  must  omit,  from  want  of  space,  a  short  description  <^  the 
various  matters  of  interest  that  we  saw  in  Portsmouth  dockyaxdaDd 
in  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  a  limit  is  placed  upon  our 
literary  space.  Let  us  but  add,  that  a  fortnight  may  be  well  and 
happily  passed  down  in  Yachtland,  where  much  is  to  be  eeen, 
where  every  variety  of  scenery  can  be  obtained  within  a  few  miles, 
where  smiling  faces  and  warm  hearts  will  tend  to  increase  the 
geniality  of  the  scenes,  and  from  which  we  part  with  deep  r^ret, 
but  most  pleasant  remembrances. 
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MT  WIFE:    AND  HOW  I  TAMED  HEE 

BEING   THB   MATRIMONIAI.   EXPERIENCE   OF   HENRY   AD0LPHU8 
SPRIGGINSy   ESQ. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   TAMING   BEGINS. 

To  a  man  of  amiable  and  retiring  disposition,  who  would  be  on  good 
terms  with  all  the  world  if  it  would  only  let  him,  it  isn*t  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  at  daggers  drawn  with  anybody,  especially  when  "  any- 
body" happens,  as  in  my  case,  to  be  his  own  newly- wedded  wife. 
For  three  whole  days  did  Lucy  sulk  in  her  own  room,  never  once 
favouring  me  with  a  glance  of  her  comely  physiognomy ;  and  to  all 
my  messages  as  to  whether  she  wished  for  anything,  she  replied 
only  that  she  wished  for  nothing,  except  to  be  left  alone.  We  were 
beneath  the  same  roof,  yet  never  met ;  together,  yet  separated ; 
near,  yet  apart.  Those  of  my  friends  who  are  married  men  will 
well  understand  what  my  mental  tortures  must  have  been,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  petty  annoyances  in  the  shape  of  ill-oooked  meals, 
dust,  dirt,  insolence,  neglect,  and  general  disorder.  I  was  in  a 
constant  tremor  lest  some  of  our  acquaintances  should  drop  in  and 
discover  the  real  state  of  affairs.  I  spent  my  days  in  sombre 
reverie,  my  evenings  in  the  "  Black  Boy,"  and  my  nights  in  the 
spare  bed.room.  Again  and  again  did  I  picture  my  wife  lying  and 
sobbing  on  her  bed,  thinking  herself  the  most  ill-used  little  woman 
in  the  world,  and  listening  tremblingly  for  the  welcome,  penitent 
footstep  that  never  came.  A  thousand  times  a-day  I  was  on  the 
point  of  springing  upstairs,  acknowledging  the  error  of  my  ways, 
and  begging  her  to  forgive  me ;  but  a  "  still  small  voice"  within 
whispered  me  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  if  I  foolishly  and  pre- 
niaturely  humbled  myself  in  this  instance,  I  must  be  content  to 
resign  for  ever  the  matrimonial  reins,  and  expect  henceforth  to  be 
"  hen-pecked"  with  a  vengeance.  So  things  went  on  till  the  even. 
ing  of  the  third  day,  when,  on  my  return  from  the  office,  the  girl 
entered  the  sitting-room,  holding  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  in 
doleful  accents  informed  me  that  ''  her  poor  missus  had  gone  at 
last." 

"  Gone !"  I  cried,  in  gasping  surprise,  *'  do  you  mean  to  tell  me, 
woman,  that  my  wife  is  deadi" 

**  No,  sir,"  she  answered,  bridling,  "  thanking  you  at  the  same 
time  for  calling  me  a  woman,  she  ain't  dead,  sir,  though  I  daresay 
'twould  be  a  great  deal  better  for  her,  poor  dear,  if  she  was  !    She 
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said  she  couldn't  bear  it  no  longer,  and  so  she's  gone  to  the  capting's 

by  the  coach,  and  she  ain't  f coming  back  here  not  no  more.     And  I 

-wishes  you  to  understand,  sir,  that  missus  has  paid  me  my  wages, 

and  I'm  going  to  leave  these  here  premises  to-night.     So  you'd 

better  suit  yourself  at  once."     And  with  a  dignified  toss  of  the 

head  she  waiked  out  of  the  room,  and  banged  the  door  behind  her. 

Things  had   come  to   a  pretty  pass   now,   certainly.      I  had 

believed  Lucy's  threat  of  "  going  home  to  papa"  to  be  merely  idle 

passionate  words,  and  I  believed  so  stiD.     I  could  see  through  it  all 

now.     She  had  confided  her  troubles  to  her  family  by  letter,  and 

they  had  atlvised  her  to  leave  me,  as  the  most  certain  method  of 

reducing    me    to    penitence   and   submission.     It  was  like  their 

impudence,  I  muttered,  pacing  up   and   down  excitedly.     What 

right  had  they  to  interfere  between  man  and  wife  in  this  way  ?  The 

girl,  too— an  insolent  minx  1 — was  going  to  leave  at  once,  and  what 

on  earth  should  I  do  without  a  woman  in  the  house  ?     Who  was  to 

cook  my  meals,  chop  the  wood,  light  the  fire,  make  my  bed,  clean  my 

boots,  take  in  the  bread,  and  answer  the  door  ?     I  shuddered  at  the 

very  thought,  and  a  cold  perspiration  broke  out  upon  my  forehead. 

I  was  fast  working  myself  into  a  state  of  incipient  insanity,  when  a 

sudden  idea  struck  me.      What  pugnacious   things,  by  the  way, 

these  same  ideas  must  be,  for  they  always  seem  to  be  *'  striking" 

somebody  or  other.      My  idea,  however,  was  of  a  more  genial  kini 

and  instead  of  an  ill-natured  cuff  on  the  head,  saluted  me  with  what 

I  may  call  a  jovial,  good-humoured  slap  on  the  back.      I  would  go 

and  see  old  Bob  Brown,  I  thought,  and  ask  his  advice. 

**  Old  Bob  Brown"  was  a  young  gentleman  of  about  five-and- 
twenty,  one  of  the  most  intimate  chums  of  my  bachelor  days,  and 
the  jolliest  fellow  breathing ;  rather  given,  it  is  true,  to  skylaAing 
and  practical  jokes,  but  shrewd  and  sensible  withal.  Bob,  by  some 
miraculous  process,  which  we  could  none  of  us  ever  understand,  had 
just  passed  his  examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  having 
obtained  his  diploma  as  M.R.C.S.,  had  established  himself  in  a 
suitable  house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  he  was  supposed  to 
employ  himself  as  a  surgeon,  though  I  never  heard  that  anybody 
else  employed  him  in  that  capacity.  It  was  to  this  gentleman 
that  I  the  same  evening,  after  seeing  the  girl  safely  off  the  premises, 
and  carefully  locking  the  doors,  narrated — not,  however,  without 
some  confusion  and  hesitation — the  story  of  my  misfortunes.  Bob 
heard  me  patiently  out,  and,  slapping  me  cheerily  on  the  back,  hade 
me  "  Keep  my  pecker  up,  and  never  say  die,"  for  he  would  see  me 
safely  through  "  the  mess,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  and  would, 
at  any  rate,  provide  me  with  a  temporary  housekeeper,  of  mature 
age  and  experience.  I  slept  alone  in  the  house  that  night,  and 
a  wretched,  restless  night  I  had.      I  lay  awake  for  hours,  listening 
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to  all  sorts  of  strange^  unearthly  noises,  which  I  have  since  had 
reason  to  believe  were  caused  by  the  rats,  but  which  I  attributed  at 
the  time  to  burglars,  ghosts,  and  everything  else  that  was  horrible. 
I  rose  early  in  the  morning,  made  my  own  bed  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  bother  in  the  way  of  chopping 
sticks,  breaking  coal,  hunting  up  the  tinder-box  and  matches,  and 
so  on,  managed  to  light  the  fire.  WhUe  sitting  despondingly  at  my 
solitary  breakfast,  of  which  the  less  said  the  better,  I  was  startled 
by  a  feeble  double-knock  at  the  door,  and  on  opening  it,  discovered 
a  lady  of  ancient  and  mildewy  appearance,  with  a  huge  coal- 
scuttle bonnet,  a  Bail  basket,  fat  green  umbrella,  and  a  pair  of 
pattens,  who  walked  quietly  into  the  passage,  and  dropping  a 
curtsey,  bade  me  "  Good  morning !" 

"Well,  ma'am,"  I  said,  sharply,  "  what's  your  business?" 
Her  answer,  given  in  a  shrill,  cracked  treble,  was  not  at  all 
calculated  to  reassure  me.    "  Oh,  please,  sir,"  she  said,  **  I've  come 
to  do  for  you.     My  name  is  Wobbles,  and  Dr.  Brown  sent  me 
here." 

So  here  was  my  promised  housekeeper !  I  could  scarcely  restrain 
a  smile  as  I  looked  at  the  comical  old  creature.  A  pretty  joke  of 
Master  Bob's,  upon  my  word  !  I  saw  the  character  of  the  woman 
at  a  glance ;  I  could  read  it  in  her  shrivelled,  shaky  hands ;  in  her 
snuffy,  discoloured  face ;  in  her  seedy,  and  "miscellaneous"  style 
of  dress ;  in  her  poor,  bleared,  blinking,  cunning  old  eyes.  A 
sharp,  shrewd  woman  this,  in  spite  of  her  apparent  infirmities; 
not  a  handsome  woman,  certainly  ;  a  woman  deaf  as  a  post  when 
her  own  peccadilloes  were  in  question,  but  with  a  wonderful  ear  for 
fiunily  secrets  and  squjibbles ;  a  woman  given  to  petty  picking  and 
pilfering,  to  cant  and  Scotch  snuff,  tracts  and  strong  waters ;  a 
woman,  in  short,  who  was  more  than  a  match  for  a  dozen  such 
simple-minded,  unsophisticated,  married  bachelors  as  myself.  What 
I  emiured  at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Wobbles  during  the  ten  days  she 
did  me  the  favour  to  reside  in  my  house,  I  shudder  to  think  of  even 
now.  She  was  as  often  as  not  utterly  drunk  and  incapable  ;  she 
purposely  misunderstood  my  orders  on  the  plea  of  being  **  rather 
'ardof  'earin;"  she  "lit  my  fire"  with  my  private  papers  and 
memorandums ;  she  sweetened  my  tea  with  her  fingers,  and  seasoned 
my  chops  with  Scotch  snuff';  she  blacked  my  toast,  but  not  my 
boots  ;  she  let  the  draughts  in,  and  the  fires  out;  and,  what  was 
perhaps  more  provoking  than  all,  she  was  constantly  breaking  in 
upon  my  melancholy  reveries  with  complicated  episodes  from  her 
family  history,  in  which  a  certain  son,  **  Sam'l,"  who  it  seems  bore 
some  mysterious  resemblance  to  myself,  and  who  had  fought  and 
died  somewhere  for  his  *  *  Suffering  Lord  the  King, "  bore  a  prominent 
part.     Mr&  Wobblea'  fiGuaiily,  by.the-bye»  must  have  been  a  more 
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than  usually  prolific  one,  for  I  am  prepared,  if  required,  to  make  a 
solemn  affidavit  that  during  her  ten  days'  stay  she  was  Tiaitedbyno 
fewer  than  from  thirty  to  fifty  sons  and  daughters,  nephews  ajvi 
nieces,  sisters  and  cousins,  all  of  whom  appeared  to  have  a  remark- 
able appetite  for  cold  meat,  bread  and  cheese,  tea  and  sugar,  soap, 
table-cloths,  and  cotton-candles,  judging  from  the  oelerity  with 
which  those  indispensable  domestic  requisites  mysteriously  disap. 
peared  &om  the  premises. 

A  week  had  passed  away,  and  no  sign  firom  Lucy.  In  the  name 
of  goodness,  I  asked,  despairingly,  how  was  this  to  end  I  I  had 
written  to  her  father,  telling  him  my  candid  opinion  of  the  scandaloiu 
conduct  of  his  family  in  persuading  my  wife  to  desert  her  husband 
and  home,  but  the  letter  had  been  returned  to  me  unopened ;  and 
now  I  determined,  on  the  suggestion  of  Bob  Brown,  who  came 
every  day  to  impart  sympathy  and  imbibe  "bittaw  be-aw,"  to 
proceed  to  Kimbleton  forthwith  and  demand  to  see  my  wife,  ka  1 
felt  if  I  could  but  see  her  alone  for  a  few  minutes  all  might  yet  be 
well.  I  was,  however,  to  be  cruelly  disappointed ;  for  the  old  lady 
and  gentleman  not  only  refused  to  allow  me  to  see  my  wife,  but 
bitterly  upbraided  me  for  what  they  called  my  wicked  and  unmaidy 
conduct,  and  even  threatened  to  turn  me  out  of  their  bouse.  I 
reminded  them  that  I  had  only  married  Lucy,  and  not  her  family, 
and  they  had  no  right  to  stand  between  man  and  wife.  I  pleaded, 
threatened,  stormed,  expostulated  ;  but  all  in  vain.  My  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  confusion  of  upbraiding  tongues,  and  I  at  last  flung 
myself  out  of  the  house  in  a  towering  passion,  and  returned  dis. 
consolately  to  home  and  Mrs.  Wobbles. 

It  was  at  this  critical  and  desponding  time,  when  I  had 
almost  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  being  reconciled  to  my  wife,  that 
Mr.  Bobert  Brown,  M.R.C.S.,  commenced  to  bring  into  active 
operation  on  my  behalf  that  subtle  and  acute  intellect  which  had 
ever  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  friends.  We  were 
sitting  one  evening  smoking  musingly  by  the  fire  when  Bob,  who 
had  been  for  some  few  minutes  in  deep  and  profound  thongfat, 
suddenly  started  up,  and  slapping  his  knees  gleefully^  cried, 
"Eureka! — Eureka!  Congratulate  me,  old  boy,  for  I've  hit  it! 
Yes,  the  grand  remedy,  the  unfailing  specific  for  bringing  pretty, 
pouting,  run-away-to-papa  wives  back  again  to  home  and  duty 
is  known  to  me,  even  unto  your  humble  servant,  Bob  Brown !  What 
will  you  say,  now,  if  I  not  only  bring  back  Mrs.  S.  to  your 
arms,  but  make  her  go  down  forsooth  on  her  knees  and  ask  paidoa 
for  having  been  so  cruel  and  unkind  to  her  dear,  dear  hubby  1" 

"  Do  this,  Bob,"  I  said,  with  emotion,  "aiid  you'll  earn  my 
eternal  gratitude." 
''  Ha^g  your  gratitude  1 "  said  Bob.     '^^Look  here,  old  boy ;  you 
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and  I  have  seen  each  other  before  to-day,  and  know  what's  vihait,  as 
vdl  as  here  and  there  two.  You  want  to  put  an  end  to  this  silly 
quarrel  with  your  wife.  Good !  I  want  five  pounds  to  meet  an 
acoonnt  of  mine  that  falls  due  next  week.  Good  again  !  I  under- 
take to  bring  your  wife  back  again  to  you  ;  and  you,  on  your  part, 
agree  to  advance  the  needful  *  ready  '  to  settle  my  little  bill.  Is 
it  a  bargain  1" 

**  It  is,"  I  answered,  eagerly. 

**  Give  us  your  hand  on  it,  old  fellow !"  Bob  said.  "  Never  you 
mind  how  I'm  going  to  set  about  it ;  that's  my  business.  Don't 
sit  staring  at  me  with  those  'lack-lustre  eyes,'  but  bring  me 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  as  quick  as  you  like,  and  the  quicker  the 
better.'' 

The  required  articles  were  produced,  and  Bob  having  carefully 
mended  a  pen,  and  stared  intently  for  a  few  moments,  after  the 
approved  manner  of  sucking  authors  in  search  of  inspiration,  at  a 
cobweb  on  the  ceiling,  commenced  scribbling  away  as  though  for 
dear  life.  Presently  he  paused,  and  wiping  his  pen  on  his  hair, 
asked,  **When  was  it  you  went  to  Kimbleton  to  see  your  old 
woman  1" 

"  Last  Tuesday,"  I  answered,  rather  curtly ;  for  I  didn't  exactly 
like  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  Lucy. 

•* Last  Tuesday,  to  be  sure;  so  it  was!"  And  Bob  was  off 
again  at  a  twenty-pen-power  speed. 

The  mysterious  epistle  was  at  length  finished,  and  having 
conned  it  over  once  or  twice  to  himself  with  great  apparent  satis- 
faction. Bob  at  length  consented  to  gratify  my  eager  curiosity  by 
reading-it  aloud : — 

Poppleton,  Feb.  9,  1833. 

**  Madam, — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that  your  husband,  Mr. 
Henry  Adolpbus  Spriggins,  haa  unfortunately  met  with  a  veiy  serious  acci- 
dent. While  alighting  from  the  down  evening  coacli,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
he  slipped  and  fell  under  the  wheels,  sustaining  a  severe  compound  fractui-e 
of  the  tibia  of  the  right  leg,  bi-eaking  three  ribs,  and  receiving  some  severe 
lacerated  contusions  on  the  head  and  other  parts,  for  which  he  is  now  under 
my  professional  care.  He  is  very  feverish  and  light-headed,  and  is  con- 
stantly calling  upon  '  Lucy !  Lucy !'  and  imploiing  her  to  forgive  him  before 
he  dies.  Fi*esuming  that  he  means  you,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
writing,  and  would  beg  of  you  to  come  to  him  at  once.  I  do  not  appre- 
hend any  immediate  danger,  but  should  the  amputation  I  am  compelled  to 
perform  be  succeeded  by  tetanus,  which  is  not  unlikely,  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  eonsequences. 

^  1  remain,  Madam, 
•*  Faithfully,  yours, 
*'  Mrs.  H.  A.  Spriggins.  "  Robert  Broavn,  M.R.C.S. 

**  P.& — ^Your  kusband  is  just  taken  much  worse.    Fray  come  duectly,** 

I — L  F  P 
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''There!"  said  Bob,  when  he  had  finished;  ''if  thatdoesa't 
about  do  our  business  '  write  me  down  an  ass  ;'  and  he  proceeded  to 
quietly  fold  up  and  seal  the  letter,  and  address  it  to  'Mrs.  H.  A 
Spriggins,  Captain  Miller,  R.N.,  Kimbleton.'  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  pleaded  feebly,  "  don't  make  a  fool  of  me, 
pray!  What  on  earth  is  Uie  use  of  sendiog  that  thing?  I  have&'t 
broken  my  leg,  you  know." 

"Who  said  you- had?"  Bob  answered,  laughing.  "There's 
plenty  of  time  for  that  by-and-bye,  only  you're  always  in 
such  a  precious  hurry.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  just  to  walk 
quietly  upstairs,  and  let  me  pitch  you  quietly  over  the  banisters 
into  the  passage.  I  daresay  I  can  manage  it  so  as  to  only  slightlf 
fracture  one  leg,  and  perhaps  a  rib  or  two ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
what,  if  I  should  make  a  bad  job  of  it,  and  smash  both  pins,  why, 
I'll  behave  handsomely  by  you,  and  do  the  amputation  business  for 
nothing.  What  a  splendid  operation  'twould  be,  to  be  sure! 
Only  think,  too,  how  nice  and  romantic  'twould  be  for  your  wife  to 
come  back  to  you,  '  like  Niobe,  all  tears,'  and  feed  you  with  soups 
and  jelUes  from  her  own  dainty  hands,  and  nurse,  and  pet,  and 
cosset  you  ?  Why,  man,  you  must  be  a  bom  idiot  to  throw  away 
such  a  chance!" 

"Do  stop  that  infernal  nonsense!"  I  cried,  indignantly;  "if 
you  can't  suggest  anything  more  reasonable  and  rational  thiui  that, 
you'd  better  have  stopped  away  altogether,  instead  of  coming  to 
sneer  and  make  game  of  a  fellow  when  he's  in  trouble.  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  it  of  you,  Bob ;  I  shouldn't,  upon  my  honour !" 

"  '  Make  game  of  a  fellow  when  he's  in  trouble !'  "  echoed  Bob, 
mimicking  my  passionate  words.  "Gently  there,  my  ^friend! 
Soho !  What  a  snappish,  crusty  old  humbug  it  is !  If  you 
treated  your  wife  as  you  do  me,  1  don't  wonder  at  her  runnisg 
away  from  you.     Why,  you're  enough,  as  Byron  says, 

'  To  test  the  saintship  of  ui  anchorite.' 
Just  listen  to  me  now,  quietly,  if  you  can,  for  a  minute  or  two ; 
and,  perhaps,  when  you've  quite  done  with  it,  you'll  pass  that  mug 
this  way.  Thank  you !  Look  here,  now,  your  wife  gets  this  letter 
by  mid-day  to-morrow.  Veiy  well.  As  soon  as  she  reads  it  she 
falls  into  a  terrible  fright,  packs  up  her  traps  directly,  and  makes 
ready  to  start  at  the  latest  by  the  next  down  coach.  When  she 
gets  here  she  finds  you  in  bed  with  your  leg  strapped  up,  a  bandage 
round  your  head,  and  groaning  horribly.  She  begins  to  weep  aud 
mourn  over  you,  and  call  you  her  dear  husband,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  which,  of  course,  only  makes  you  groan  the  more.  Let 
this  go  on  till  you  think  she's  been  fr^htened  enough,  and  then 
jump  up,  catch  her  round  the  waist,  and  make  a  dean  breast  of  it. 
I  daresay  she'll  pretend  to  be  a  little  savage  at  first,  but  she'll  be 
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80  touched  and  flattered  by  the  appeal  to  her  feelings,  and  so  glad 
that  yon  really  ain't  going  to  kick  the  bucket  after  all,  that  she's 
sure  to  oome  round.  As  soon  as  you  see  her  begin  to  smile,  kiss 
her  for  half.an-hour  right  off,  come  down  stairs  to  tea,  and  live 
happy  together  for  ever  after.  There,  old  boy !  there's  a  plot  for 
you,  if  you  like !  and  all  *  free,  gratis,  for  nothing ;'  barring  the 
five  pounds,  you  know,  of  course." 

**Bob,"  I  said,  grasping  his  hand,  **  there's  a  gleam  of  hope  in 
this ;  forgive  me  for  what  I  said  just  now,  and  let  the  letter  go  by 
all  means.     And  now,  suppose  we  see  about  some  supper." 


CHAPTER   V. 

TH£    BEGINNING    OF    THE   SND. 

I  CAREFULLY  posted  Bob's  letter  with  my  own  hands,  and  returned 
stealthily  home,  feeling,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  not  a  ^little 
adiamed  of  the  part  I  was  playing.  I  passed  another  weary  and 
restless  night,  such  sleep  as  I  had  being  disturbed  by  strange  and 
horrible  dreams,  in  which*  double  amputations,  black  draughts, 
wooden  1^,  weeping  wives,  snu£fy  old  women,  bank-notes,  broken 
ribs,  ujcioooked  mutton-chops,  and  Ford's  Asthmatic  Balsam,'^were 
jumbled  togeth^  in  feveriab  and  inextricable  confusion.  Now  I 
was  lighting  my  pipe  with  a  £5,000  Bank  of  England  note,  in 
company  with  five  hundred  wooden-legged  sailors  and  a  parson,  all 
of  whom  were  chewing  antibilious  pills  and  sipping  salts  and  senna ; 
and  now  again  Lucy  was  cutting  off  my  leg  with  Mrs.  Wobbles' 
umbrella,  while  Bob,  wearing  a  coal-scuttle  bonnet  and  a  pair  of 
pattens,  looked  gravely  on.  I  awoke  at  last  to  find  the  broad  day. 
light  streaming  into  my  room,  and  on  consulting  my  watch,  I  saw 
it  was  past  nine  o'clock.  I  was  in  the  act  of  springing  out  of  bed, 
when  who  should  walk  quietly  into  the  room  but  Bob  himself, 
carrying  a  large  brown-paper  parcel,  which,  he  coolly  remarked, 
contained  my  medicine,  and,  opening  it,  displayed  a  whole  host  of 
pill-poxes  and  phials  of  various  coloured  liquids,  which  he  proceeded 
to  arrange,  with  an  artistic  eye  to  effect,  on  the  mantel-piece,  and 
in  other  conspicuous  places  about  the  room.  '^ There!"  he  said, 
surveying  his  work  with  great  apparent  admiration,  ''  that's  about 
the  style  for  our  business,  I  fancy  1  Look  here,  old  boy !  I  must 
just  run  home  to  get  a  few  inore  things,  and  see  one  or  two  people 
that  I  can't  well  put  off,  and  then  I'll  come  back  and  operate  on 
you.  By-the-bye,  though,  you  may  as  well  have  a  dose  of  this  to 
b^in  with,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  filled  a  wme. 
glass  from  one  of  the  before-mentioned  phials  and  held  it  towards 
me.    "Catch  hold  of  it,  man!"  he  cried,  laughingly;   "it  won't 
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poison  you.  It's  nothing  but  a  mild  emetic;  the  others,  yon 
know,  axe  only  coloured  water.  You  must  take  this,  old  fdlow,  for 
the  sake  of  the  paleness ;"  and  in  spite  of  my  pleas  and  protestatioDs, 
I  was  actually  bullied  and  wheedled  into  swallowing  the  obnoxious 
draught,  which  made  me  look  and  feel  pale  enough  in  all  conscience. 

I  breakfasted  early  in  bed,  by  desire  of  Bob,  who  insisted  I 
should  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  or  some  of  the  neigh, 
hours  might  see  me,  and,  aa  he  poetically  phrased  it,  *^  knodc  our 
job  on  the  head."  Mrs.  Wobbles  was  accordingly  summoned 
upstairs  to  receive  her  orders  for  the  day,  and  duly  instructed  that 
her  master  was  very  ill  indeed  and  not  to  be  seen  by  anybody,  on 
hearing  which,  the  snu%  old  hjrpocrite,  who  *'  knew  our  little 
game  "  as  well  as  we  did  ourselves,  set  up  a  piteous  howling,  and 
hysterically  inquired  whether  my  complaint  was  **  contiguous  V 
and  what  my  good  lady — ^poor,  dear  creetur — ^would  say  when  she 
come  to  'eer  on  it.  Her  feelings  having  been  somewhat  soothed  by 
a  glass  of  neat  brandy,  the  worthy  woman  set  to  work  to  light  my 
bedroom  fire,  and  was  about  farther  to  favour  us  with  an  episode 
fix>m  the  life  of  her  son  Sam'l,  '*  which,  gentlemen,  if  you'll  believe 
me,  he  fought  and  died  in  three  sfaampaigns  for  his  sufiTiing 
king,"  when  she  was  unceremoniously  hustled  out  of  the  room  by 
Sob,  who  bade  her  go  to  Jericho,  and  take  her  son  Sam'l  with  her. 
Bob  left  me  presently,  laughingly  promising  to  return  as  soon  as 
he  could  to  operate  on  my  fractured  leg  and  ribs. 

''  Ta.ta !"  he  said,  ''  till  I  see  you  again.  I'll  call  at  the  office 
as  I  go  by,  and  tell  you're  governor  you're  taken  very  queer,  asd 
mustn't  be  disturbed  on  any  account." 

**  Mayn't  I  have  a  pipe,  Bob?"  I  asked,  humbly. 

"  Have  a  pipe  ?"  he  cried,  **  why,  what  are  you  dreaming  about, 

man  ?    Whoever  heard  of  a  fellow  with  a  broken  leg  and  ribs  laying 

in  bed  and  blowing  a  cloud  ?    Besides,  these  women  are  as  dmip 

as  needles,  and  your  wife  would  be  sure  to  scent  it  the  minute  she 

sets  foot  in  the  room.     You  really  mus'nt  think  of  such  a  thing." 

.    And  so,  denied  even  the  solace  of  my  favourite  meerschaum, 

I  was  left  alone  in  my  glory  until  such  time  as  Mr.  Brown  should 

think  fit  to  return  and  enliven  me  with  his  agreeable  society.    My 

solitary  reflections  were  not  of  a  very  genial  or  elevating  character. 

I  felt  ashamed  of  the  shabby  part  I  was  playing,  in  thus,  as  it  were, 

swindling  my  wife  back  to  her  home  under  false  pretences,  aod 

annoyed  at  the  petty  pride  which  had  impelled  me  to  such  a  pitifiil 

course.     I  looked  back  with  a  sigh  to  liie  dear  old  foolish  days, 

when  we  were  all  in  all  toeach  other. 

'*  How  swift  to  meet>  how  tlow  to  {«% 
Had  we  two  lovers  been  1'* 

Ah,  my  dear,  innocent  young  friends^  my  enthusiastic  Damon, 
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and  my  dainty,  clinging  Phillis,  you  have  yet  to  learn  how  soon  a 
little  matrimonial  experience  cools  down  all  that  superabundant 
ardour.  Miss  Laura  **  by  moonlight  alone/*  in  crinoline  and  pork- 
pie,  is  a  very  different  creature  indeed  to  Mrs.  Laura  by  rusUight 
alone,  in  curl-papers  and  slippers.  My  Laura  had  been  meta- 
morphosed soon  enough,  Heaven  knows ;  but  somehow  or  other  I 
had  faith  in  her  heart  yet,  and  clung  lingeringly  to  the  idea  that, 
in  spite  of  all  her  silly  pride  and  pettishness,  she  still  loved  me,  if 
not  as  enthusiastically,  as  deeply,  and  as  tenderly  as  of  old.  My 
letter  had.  reached  her  now,  I  thought,  and  I  knew  well  what  her 
dear,  loving,  frightened,  little  heart  would  prompt  her  to  do ;  but 
what  if  some  of  the  family — my  father-in-law,  for  instance,  who  was 
a  terribly  shrewd  old  fellow — ^were  to  persuade  her  it  was  all  a 
sham  1  Or  worse  still,  what  if  the  old  gentleman  himself — how  I 
shuddered  at  the  idea  ! — were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  test  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter  ?  in  which  case  I  felt  certain  all  my  new- 
bom  hopes  would  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  ignominy  unutter- 
able heaped  on  my  '* diminished  head."  If  my  precious  scheme 
were  really  to  fall  through  after  all,  I  felt  I  must  either  go  to  sea, 
enlist,  hang  myself,  start  off  for  Timbuctoo,  or  do  something  equally 
desperate,  for  I  could  never  hold  up  my  head,  or  face  any  of  my 
wife's  relations  again. 

Heigho  !  what  a  precious  long  time  that  Bob  had  been  away  ! 
How  on  earth  did  he  suppose  I  was  to  pass  away  the  morning  ? 
Sleep,  in  the  excited  state  of  my  nerves,  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  I  lay  for  half-an-hour  at  a  time  looking  drowsily  at  the 
fire,  but  I  soon  got  tired  of  this,  and  began  to  toss  about  impa- 
tiently. How  insufferably  tedious  I  thought  it  must  be  for  a  poor 
sick  man,  forbidden  to  talk,  or  read,  or  think,  to  lay  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  in  the  same  dull  little  room, 
seeing  the  same  faces,  tended  by  the  same  hands,  listening  to  the 
same  voices,  looking  round  upon  the  same  familiar  objects,  tracing 
out  the  same  old  patterns  on  the  wall-paper,  until  the  dreary 
monotony  seems  to  set  into  his  very  brain.  I  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  that  morning  was  the  most  miserable  and  tedious 
I  had  ever  spent,  and  I  almost  began  to  think  it  would  never  come 
to  an  end.  What  book  was  that  on  the  chair  near  my  bed  ?  I 
reached  out  and  took  it  up.  **  Sterne's  Reflections  for  every  Day 
in  the  Week."  '*  Sterne  be  blowed!"  I  said,  throwing  it  back  in 
impatient  disgust.  Hang  it  all !  I  could  stand  this  no  longer,  and 
must  have  a  pipe  at  all  hazards.  I  was  about  to  jump  out  of  bed 
when  I  heard  a  familiar  voice  in  the  passage  below,  and  Bob  came 
bounding  up  the  stairs  three  steps  at  the  time. 

"  Back  agsdn,  old  fellow  !"  he  said,  cheerily.  "  Better  late  tiian 
never,  as  the  condemned  culprit  said  when  Uie  hangman  was  ten 
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minutes  behiiul  his  time.  I'm  at  your  servioe  now  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  shall  be  ready  to  strap  up  your  fractures  for  you  as 
soon  afi  you  like.  Have  you  got  anything  for  dinner,  though  1  for 
I'm  getting  rather  peckidi !" 

"  I  told  that  precious  old  woman  of  yours,"  I  said,  "  to  get  a 
couple  of  steaks  and  cook  'em  for  us  ;  but  I  daresay  she's  got  drunk, 
and  forgotten  'em.  Just  see  after  her,  will  you  I  there's  a  good  fellow !" 

'^ Right  you  are!"  Bob  answered,  '^I'll  wake  her  up  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye-lash.  I  may  as  well  send  her  for  a  pot  of  old 
while  I'm.  about  it,  for  we  shall  want  a  little  suction  of  some  sort." 

Mrs.  Wobbles,  who,  by-the-bye,  was  foimd  sleeping  in  the  front 
of  the  kitchen  fire,  with  her  head  in  the  coal-scutUe,  having  been 
duly  '*  woke  up,"  the  steaks  were  cooked,  the  cloth  laid  on  a  UUle 
round  table  near  the  fire,  and  our  frugal  meal  served.  Bob,  after 
helping  himself  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  steak,  generously  awaxded 
me  the  dish,  which  certainly  contained  a  fedr  proportion  of  gravy, 
and  having  also  been  furnished  with  a  knife  and  fork,  a  himdi  of 
bread,  and  a  mug  of  beer,  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  made  a  very  tolerable 
dinner,  the  genial  humour  and  lively,  though  somewhat  perBonal, 
comments  of  Mr.  Brown  lending  a  piquant  relish,  and  makix^  a 
pleasant  seasoning  to  the  repast. 

Dinner  over,  Bob  left  me  for  a  time,  to  enjoy,  as  he  said,  ''  half 
a  whi£f "  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  presently  returned  with  a  towel, 
a  sponge,  a  smelling  bottle,  and  a  yellow  basin,  the  very  basinr— 
ah !  how  well  I  knew  it ! — in  whidi  Lucy  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  the  delicious  little  beaf-steak  puddings  of  our  honeymocm 
days.  Having  carefully  arranged  the  basin  and  accompaniments 
on  a  chair  near  the  bed,  he  turned  up  his  coat-sleeves,  and,  producii^ 
from  his  pocket  a  case  of  medical  instruments,  inquired,  with  his 
gravest  professional  air,  whether  I  was  quite  ready. 

*'  Ready  ? "  I  cried  in  astonishment,  "  what  fori" 

"  What  for  ?"  Bob  echoed.  "  Why,  to  be  bled,  of  course  I  You 
didn't  think  you  were  going  to  palm  yourself  off  as  an  invalid 
without  losing  a  htUe  claret,  did  you  1  Come, now;  don't  let's 
have  any  silly  nonsense  about  it,  but  turn  up  your  shirt-sleeves,  and 
let  me  go  to  work  directly." 

"  You  old  humbug !"  I  cried,  laughing  in  spite  of  myself,  and, 
siezing  the  pillow,  I  flung  it,  wil^  all  my  force,  at  his  head ;  but 
he  was  too  quick  for  me,  and,  dexterously  catching  it  in  his  hand, 
hurled  it  back  with  unerring  aim,  striking  me  on  the  nose,  and 
knocking*me  back  on  the  bed,  where  I  lay  breathless  and  discomfited. 

**  Hullo,  old  boy !"  he  chuckled,  "  'Twas  rather  a  take  in  for 
you  that  time,  wasn't  it?  Two  can  play  at  that  game,  you  see. 
I  say,  though,  this  sort  of  thing  will  never  do,  at  any  price.  If 
patients  with  broken  legs  and  ribs  are  allowed  to  assault  their 
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medical  attendants  in  this  way,  l>y  throwing  pillows  at  their  heads, 
the  profession  will  soon  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  indeed.  Besides,  you 
know,  it's  no  use ;  for  I  must  bleed  you,  after  all.  You  can't  think 
how  interestingly  pale  it  will  make  you  look  ;  and  only  fancy,  too, 
the  effect  of  a  bandage  with  a  little  blood  on  it,  tied  round  your 
forehead !  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  sends  your  wife  into 
hysterics  directly,  and  when  you  once  get  a  women  into  that  state, 
you  can  persuade  her  into  anything  you  like.  I  must  do  it  sooner 
or  later,  so  you'd  better  resign  yourself  at  once,  and  take  it  quietly." 

"I'll  see  you  hanged  first,"  I  cried,  stoutly,  "and  then  I 
won't!" 

Bob  bit  his  lips  and  mused  darkly  for  a  few  seconds.  **  Well," 
he  said,  "  it's  no  use  arguing  with  you ;  for  I  know  you're  as 
obstinate  as  a  mule  or  a  woman  when  you  take  a  thing  into  your 
head. 

'  If  yott  will,  you  wiU,  we  may  4®pend  on*t; 
And  if  you  won't,  you  won't,  and  there's  an  end  on't.' 

But  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  must  have  a  little  red  of  some  sort 
for  the  bandage  round  your  head.     Have  you  got  any  red  ink  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  laughing,  *' There's  some  on  the  parlour 
mantel-piece,  on  the  side  nearest  the  window,  between  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  Weeping  Shepherdess." 

The  red  ink  was  procured,  and  a  white  handkerchief  having  been 
plentifully  bedabbed  therewith,  was  bound  tightly  round  my  head, 
giving  me,  as  I  could  see  by  the  glass  on  the  dressing-table,  an 
awfiil  and  ghastly  appearance,  strongly  suggestive  of  a  patriotic 
Paddy  on  the  morning  after  Donnybrook  Fair.  My  other  fractures 
were  then  duly  strapped  up,  and  the  blind  having  been  partly 
drawn  down,  so  as  to  give  a  solemn  and  sombre  air  to  the  sick-room, 
I  commenced,  under  the  experienced  direction  of  Mr.  Brown,  a 
course  of  preparatory  lessons  in  the  polite  art  of  groaning,  resulting 
in  a  succession  of  discordant  and  horrible  sounds,  such  as  are 
happily  seldom  heard,  except  in  Methodist  Little  Bethels  of  very 
primitive  principles,  or  wild-beast  menageries  at  feeding  time,  and 
which,  if  my  landlady  hadn't  been  as  deaf  as  a  dozen  posts,  must  in. 
evitably  have  frightened  her  out  of  her  wits,  or  rather  her  wits  out 
of  her.  Bob  then  wheeled  the  little  round  table  to  my  bedside,  and 
artistically  arranged  thereon  two  bottles  of  medicine,  labelled 
**  Mr.  Spriggins's  mixture,  as  before — once  every  two  hours,"  three 
wine  glasses,  a  box  of  pills,  a  brandy  flask,  a  huge  surgical  knife,  a 
smelling  bottle,  ''Hervey's  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,"  and 
a  Church  Service. 

''  There ! "  he  cried,  holding  his  sides,  and  laughing  till  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks ;  'I  think  we  shall  do  now,  old  fellow!  Upon 
my  word  it^s  as  good  as  a  play — it  is  really  I      Step  up,  ladies  and 
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gentlemen,  step  up,  azul  secure  your  places !  Ona  short  danoe  on  the 
outside,  and  we  must  positively  see  about^  commencing.  The  per* 
formances  will  open  with  a  variety  of  comic  and  sentimental  singing 
and  dancing,  the  whole  to  conclude  with  the  exciting  and  spiffli- 
cating  tragedy  entitled  *  The  Sanguinary  Wife  Tama: ;  or  Where  do 
you  Buy  your  Butter  V  Tamer,  Mr.  Henry  Spriggios ;  Wife,  Mrs. 
Spriggins ;  Assistant  Tamer  (with  a  comic  dance),  Bobert  &own, 
Esq.  Those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  object  to  cross  the  stage 
will  find  a  side  door  at  the  back.  Children  and  schools  half.price. 
Boosians,  Proosians,  Shoeblacks,  and  Ockawhoo  Ingiens,  admitted 
&ee,  on  production  of  their  last  quarterns  receipt.  Be  in  time,  I 
say !  be  in  time  !" 

CHAPTER  VI. 

TAMED    AT    LAST. 

So  the  afternoon  passed  away,  and  the  hour  I  yearned  for,  yet. 
dreaded,  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  Twenty  minutes  past  five.  Bk>b, 
duly  famished  with  spectacles  and  white  handkerchief,  had  abeady 
taken  up  his  post  at  the  parlour  window,  ready  to  receive  ^e 
expected  visitor^  and  usher  her  into  the  sick  room.  Ah,  well !  I 
should  soon  know  my  fate  now.  What  was  it  to  be— suceess  or 
exposure,  reconciliation  or  upbraiding,  happiness  or  misery? 
Hark  !  what  was  that  i  I  started  up  in  bed,  and  listened  with  my 
heart  in  my  mouth.  I  had  not  been  mistaken.  I  coidd  distinctly 
hear  the  coach-wheels  in  the  distance.  My  heart  throbbed  violently ; 
I  trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  and  a  clammy  p6rq>iration  bedewed 
my  forehead.  A  very  few  moments  would  now  decide  my  ia,te. 
Faster  and  faster  throbbed  my  heart,  nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
dreaded,  yet  yearned  for,  coach.  Would  it  pass  by  without 
stopping?  No!  Tes!  No!  It  had  stopped,  by  jingo ;  and  I  crept 
shudderingly  beneath  the  bed-clothes  in  trembling  eoqpectatioii. 
There  was  a  sound  as  of  passengers  alighting ;  the  coach  rattled  off 
again ;  the  front  door  was  thrown  hurriedly  open ;  and  I  distinctly 
heard  female  voices  in  the  passage — ^two  voices,  by  Jove,  Lucy's  and 
her  sister  Arabella's. 

''  Oh,  how  is  he  1"  I  heard  Lucy  ask,  breathlessly..  ''  Why  do 
you  shake  your  head,  doctor  f  He  isn't  dead  t  Oh,  tell  me  that 
he  isn't  dead  1" 

"  Not  dead  yet,  ma'am,"  replied  a  deep,  grave  voice,  whif^  I 
recognised  as  Bob's ;  "  but  you  must  prepare  yourself  fiur  die  worst, 
for  he's  very,  veiy  ill !" 

''Oh,  why  didn't  you  send  for  me  before  1"  Lucy  sobbed, 
piteously.  ''Oh,  Arabella!  what  shall  I  do?  My  poor,  poor 
Harry !    Oh,  pray  let  me  go  to  him  directly !" 
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"My dear  madam,"  Bob  answered,  "I  can  quite  understand 
your  feelings ;  but  I  must  beg  of  you,  for  your  husband's  sake  as 
well  as  your  own,  to  try  and  control  yourself;  for  if  you  are  ad- 
mitted  to  Mr.  Spriggins  in  your  present  excited  state,  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  consequences.  Pray,  take  time  to  compose  yourself, 
whilst  I  prepare  my  patient  to  receive  you.  I  pledge  you  my  word 
that  there's  no  immediate  danger." 

There  was  a  wild,  pleading,  passionate  outcry — **  I  must  see 
him!  I  will  see  him !"  the  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps,  tlie  rustle 
of  a  silk  dress  on  the  stairs,  and  in  another  moment  Lucy  was 
kneeling  by  my  bedside,  with  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  her  hot 
tears  falling  thick  and  fast  upon  my  face.  "  Oh,  Harry,  dear ! "  she 
sobbed,  **it's  I — Lucy — ^your  own  loving,  penitent  wife!  Don't 
you  know  me,  darling  ?  Oh,  it's  all  through  me  that  this  dreadful 
trouble  is  come  upon  us !  Husband— dear  husband— I  have  been 
very  wrong,  and  foolish,  and  wicked;  but  I've  come  back  to  you 
now  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  as  you  hope  to  be  forgiven.  You 
won't  send  me  away  again,  will  you,  EEarry  ?  Oh,  do  speak  to  me, 
dear,  if  it's  only  one  word,  to  say  that  you  forgive  me !" 

Bless  her  dear,  true,  loving  little  heart !  Thank  God,  I  had 
not  judged  her  wrongfully !  The  old  love  came  back  to  me  with 
all  its  tender  pathos,  as  I  glanced  for  a  moment  at  that  pale,  tearful 
face— as  I  listened  to  those  broken,  pleading  words.  The  tears 
started  to  my  eyes,  but  I  restrained  myself,  and  replied  only  by  a 
deep  groan. 

**0h,  what  shall  I  do?— what  shall  I  do?"  Lucy  cried, 
piteou&ly.  *•  How  dreadfully  his  poor  head  must  have  been  hurt ! 
He  doesn't  know  me ;  perhaps  he  may  die  before  he  can  know  that 
I  have  come  back  to  ajsk  him  to  forgive  me ! "  And  laying  her  wet, 
flushed  cheek  to  Jnine,  and  speaking  as  though  to  a  little  child,  she 
said,  soothingly,  "  You  do  know  me  now ;  don't  you,  dear  ?  My  poor, 
poor  darling !  you  wouldn't  like  your  own  wife  to  go  away  and 
leave  you  agwn—would  you,  Harry,  love  ?" 

"Tate  him  away!"  I  cried,  deliriously— " that  horrid  man 
there  with  the  great  knife !  Oh,  pray  don't  let  him  come  near 
me !  Take  him  away,  somebody,  and  bring  me  my  wife !  I  shall 
never  see  her  agam — she  will  never,  never  forgive  me !  Oh,  Luqr, 
dear  Lucy,  where  are  you?" 

The  soft  white  arms  were  again  twined  round  my  neck — the 
hot  tears  again  moistened  my  cheeks.  **Here  I  am,  Harry, 
darling  1"  she  sobbed.  "Oh,  he  knows  me  now!  Look  at  him, 
Arabella— Mr.  Brown— I'm  sure  he  knows  me  now  !" 

The  "  delirium  "  had  jMussed  away,  and  I  was  cahner.  I  turned 
my  eyes  wearUy  towards  her.  "What!"  I  murmured  faintly, 
"you  here,  Lucy?     J  suppose  you've  QQW©  back  to  mock  me, 
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and  gloat  over  my  sufferings.  Ah,  well,  it  won't  be  for  very  long ; 
that's  one  consolation.  It  only  wanted  this  one  drop  to  fill  my  cup 
of  bitterness  to  the  brim !" 

**  Oh,  Harry ! — dear,  dear  Harry !"  my  wife  cried,  passionately ; 
"  don't,  pray  don't  talk  in  that  dreadful  way,  or  you'll  break  my 
heart !  Mr.  Brown  wrote  to  me  that  you  were  sick,  and  maimed« 
and  alone,  and  I've  come  back  to  you  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me, — 
to  nurse  you,  to  comfort  you,  to  do  all  that  a  true  and  loving  wife 
Aould  do  ;  for,  oh,  husband,  I  loved  you  dearly  all  the  while !  Say 
you  forgive  me,  dear !  oh,  do  say  you  forgive  me !" 

I  was  fairly  overcome ;  I  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  and  stretch- 
ing my  hand  towards  her,  I  biust  into  tears. 

My  medical  adviser,  who,  with  Arabella,  had  followed  Lucy 
into  the  room,  here  interposed.  *'  My  dear  madam,"  he  said,  "  I 
must  really  ask  you  to  leave  my  patient  alone  for  a  little  while. 
The  excitement  of  your  unexpected  return  has  been  too  much  far 
him,  and  if  prolonged  the  consequences  may  be  serious.  Take  a 
few  minutes  now  to  rest  yomrself,  and  change  your  travelling  dress, 
and  you  shall  see  him  again  presently."  And,  followed  by  pretty, 
weeping  Arabella,  he  half  led,  half  carried  my  poor  little  wife  firom 
the  room,  and  left  me  to  my  solitary  and  very  encouraging  medita- 
tions. 

Five  minutes  later,  and  Bob  had  joined  me  again,  carefolly 
closing  the  door  ;  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  laughed  as  I 
had  never  seen  him  laugh  before.  "Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  he 
gasped,  **  you'll  be  the  death  of  me,  old  boy !  upon  my  word  you 
will !  Talk]  about  acting — ^why,  Macready  can't  hold  a  candle  to 
you  !  When  you  came  that  light-headed  dodge,  I  really  thought  I 
should  have  died !  Only  finish  the  business  in  the  same  way,  and 
my  five  pounds  are  as  good  as  won.  I  shall  go  down  and  comfort 
that  little  sister-in-law  of  yours ;  but  pray  be  careful  what  you  do, 
and  don't  spoil  all,  now  we've  got  so  far."  With  which  words  Bob 
carefully  re-adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  walked  quietly  down  stairs, 
leaving  me  alone  again. 

Hooray ! — this  was  something  like  a  beginning,  and  no  mis- 
take! Our  success  so  far  had  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
dreams ;  and  now  for  the  finishing  stroke,  which  I  felt  pretty 
sure  would  be  a  triumphant  one.  I  threw  off  my  bandages, 
jumped  out  of  bed,  slipped  on  my  clothes,  laughed,  cried,  clapped 
my  hands,  and  danced  and  capered  about  the  room  in  the  very 
enthusiasm  of  my  delight.  I  was  amusing  myself  with  a  few  final 
somersaults  on  the  bed,  when,  happening  to  glance  towards  the 
glass,  caught  sight  of  a  white,  scared,  astonished  face,  watching 
me  firom  the  doorway.  It  was  Lucy's !  A  moment  more  and  I  had 
clasped  her  to  my  breast,  and  in  hurried,  breathless  accents,  told 
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her  aO.  I  reminded  her  that  her  {either  had  forbidden  me  his  house, 
and  that  if  I  wished  to  see  her  dear  face  again,  I  had  no  resource 
but  stratagem.  I  pictured  my  utter,  dreary  loneliness  without  her, 
and  the  yearning  affection  which  had  prompted  me  to  make  this 
last  appeal  to  her  tender,  loving  little  heart,  an  appeal  which  I  well 
knew  would  be  successful,  and  which  I  hoped  would  give  me  that 
long-hoped-for  interview  that  I  knew  would  result  in  the  restored 
happiness  of  both.  I  appealed  to  her  womanly  recollection  of  the 
cherished  past,  to  the  love  which,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  I  knew  she 
felt  even  now,  and  I  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  I  saw  her  smile 
through  her  tears ;  her  soft  arms  stole  gently  round  my  neck ;  her 
pretty  golden  head  nestled  tremblingly  to  my  breast,  and  with  one 
long,  lingering  embrace  our  reconciliation  was  complete. 

We  were  a  merry  party  at  supper  that  night.  Didn't  I  walk 
into  the  beefsteaks  and  onions  I  Rather !  And  wem't  the  two 
bottles  of  port  Lucy  had  brought  with  her  for  the  poor  invalid  some 
of  the  right  sort?  I  believe  you,  my  boy  I  Bob,  in  spite  of  my 
nudges  and  entreaties,  insisted  on  favouring  the  ladies  with  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  history  and  progress  of  our  precious  plot,  em- 
bellished with  simdry  additions  of  his  own  manufacture,  to  which 
my  pretty,  pouting  little  wife,  half-laughingly,  half-tearfuUy 
assented.  Master  Bob,  with  whose  share  in  the  affair  Lucy  had,  at 
first,  been  deeply  indignant,  was  now  in  high  favour,  especially  with 
Arabella,  who  laughed  and  blushed  at  his  jokes  and  compliments, 
and  appeared  to  think  him  the  finest  fellow  in  Poppleton— or,  in-  . 
deed,  anywhere  else;  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that 
they've  been  married  these  eight-and-twenty  years,  and  have  as 
fine  a  feunily  of  thirteen  children  as  one  would  be  likely  to  meet 
with  in  a  day's  march. 

My  secret  is  out  at  last;  my  yam  is  ended;  my  ''plain,  un- 
varnished  tale  "  is  told.  Bob  received  his  five  pounds,  and  Lucy 
was  finally  and  effectually  *' tamed."  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
our  afber-life  has  been  all  smiles  and  simshine.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  tell  such  a  falsehood !  Like  everybody  else  in  this  wicked 
world,  we  have  had  our  share  of  pain  and  sorrow — ^aye,  and  of 
bickering  too. 

*^  Time  has  not  passed  o*er  head  in  stars, 
Kor  under  foot  in  flowers, 
With  wings  that  slept  on  fragrsxit  airs 
Thro'  all  the  hi^py  houra.*' 

But  the  misery  we  both  suffered  in  those  dreary  dajrs  of  separation 
has  been  a  warning  to  us  through  life;  and,  thank  God,  that  was 
our  first  and  last  serious  quarrel.  We  have  now  been  man  and  wife 
nearly  thirty  years;  we  have,  I  hope,  brought  up  our  children 
decently  and  respectably ;  we  have  toiled  and  struggled,  joyed  and 
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sorrowed  together.  But»  warned  by  the  dear-bought  experienoe  of 
the  past — 

^  When  troubles  came,  t  dismal  bend. 

And  skies  looked  black  above. 

We  met  our  sorrows  hand-in-baady 

And  triumplied  in  our  love." 

Lucy  has  been  a  true  and  dear  wife  to  me,  and  if  any  man  dare  tell 
me,  there  is  another  such  a  woman  in  the  world,  let  that  man  be 
Jem  Maoe,  the  ''Staleybridge  Infant,"  or  even  Tom  King  himself, 
I  shall  pull  off  my  coat,  and,  in  spite  of  my  grey  hairs  and  my 
sixty  years,  haye  a  turn  at  him. 

One  word  more  by  way  of  moral,  for  a  story  without  a  moral  ii 
very  like  a  cup  of  castor-oil  and  coffee,  without  the  oil — ^pleasant 
drinking  enough,  but  not  likely  to  be  veiy  elective  in  a  medicinal 
point  of  view.  Never  attempt  to  reason  with  or  brow-beat  the 
woman  you  love ;  for  if  you  do  you're  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  it 
Tou  might  as  well 

«<  Talk  to  the  tfconn  or  reason  with  despair.*' 
Argue  with  her,  and  ten  to  one  she  can't  or  won't  understand  you ; 
bully  her,  and  she  defies  you,  and  snaps  her  fingers  in  your  &M ; 
humble  yourself  before  her,  and  in  her  heart  she  despises  you.  But 
once  succeed  in  touching  her  tender,  loving  heart — and  I  never  knew 
a  woman  yet  whose  heart  was  not  tender  and  loving — and  lead  her 
to  believe  you  are  really  sick,  or  suffering,  or  sorrowful,  and  lo !  she 
is  kneeling  at  your  feet,  placing  her  dainty  head — ^metaphorically, 
of  course— under  your  heel,  and  begging  you  as  a  favour  to  crunch 
it  at  once,  if  such  an  act  can  afford  you  a  moment's  comfort  or  ease. 
A  woman  may  be — ^will  be— always  is  melted  by  suffering  or  sonow ; 
but  she  cannot  be  conquered  by  brute  violence.  She  may  be  led, 
but  she  can  never  be  driven.  Lay  this  litde  moral  well  to  heart, 
and  I  shall  not  have  told  altogether  in  vain  my  short  and  shni^e 
story  of  "  How  I  Tamed  Her." 

K  C, 
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WHAT  I  SAW  AT  ALEXANDRIA,  CAIRO,  AND 
THE  PYRAMIDS 

BY  A  NAVAL  CHAPLIN. 

On  t!be  aniyal  of  the  branch  squadron  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  at 
Alexandria  in  186 — j  it  soon  became  known  that  a  short  leave  of 
absence  woiild  be  granted  to  officers  desirous  of  visiting  Cairo  and 
the  Pyramids.  The  eight  days  run  from  Malta  had  afforded  ample 
time  for  the  discussion  of  ih^pros  and  cotib  of  a  sight-seeing  excur. 
fiion ;  80  that,  by  the  time  we  had  anchored,  each  ship  was  ready — 
in  case  of  leave  being  granted — ^to  send  its  quota  of  tourists  on 
shore  by  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  well- 
known  dictum  of  the  *'  impossibility  of  any  one,  barring  a  bird, 
being  in  two  places  at  once,'*  must  serve  as  my  excuse  for  confining 
my  personal  recollections  to  the  particular  party  to  which  I  be- 
longed, and  which  numbered,  in  all,  some  ten  or  twelve  officers  of 
various  ages  and  grades.  Minute  details,  such  as  obtaining  leave, 
employing  a  dragoman,  leaving  orders  to  be  called  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morrow,  were  all  duly  arranged  ere  we  retired  for  the  night. 
In  due  time,  next  mornings  the  gruff  voice  of  the  cockpit  sentry 
might  be  heard  announcing  'Hwo  bells"  (5 o'clock,  a.m.)»  that 
being  the  hour  settled  on  for  reveille.  There  was  nothing  for  it  now 
but  to  jiunp  up,  and  make  dreams  of  pachas  and  pyramids  give 
place  to  the  stem  realities  of  a  hasty  toilet  and  a  cup  of  half- 
warmed  coffee.  To  muster  our  party  was  the  next  duty ;  and  as 
6  o'clock  A.M.  was  the  hour  named  for  our  departure  from  the  ship, 
we  were  soon  marshalled  into  the  stem  sheets  of  the  first  cutter. 
A  four  miles'  pull  in  a  ship's  cutter  against  a  rough  sea  is  a  thing 
neither  pleasant  at  the  time,  nor  one  of  which  hcec  o^^m  meminiase 
juDobit  could  with  any  degree  of  tmth  be  predicated.  Hence, 
passing  over  this  part  of  the  journey,  I  shall  conduct  the  reader  at 
once  to  the  place  of  our  debarkation — the  transit  wharf  at  Alex- 
andria. It  was  only  when  we  had  disembarked  that  the  many 
varieties  of  costumes,  all  of  which  are  included  imder  the  head  of 
''plain  clothes,"  stmck  the  fancy  in  all  their  picturesque  eccen. 
tridty.  Time,  however,  being  proverbially  of  a  fleeting  nature,  we 
<x>uld  not  long  remain  so  profiUessly  employed  as  in  the  work  of 
admiring  each  other's  costume,  but  busied  ourselves  in  identifying 
tbe  various  bags  and  knapsacks  belonging  to  our  party.  These  we 
committed  to  the  care  of  our  dragoman,  a  worthy  who,  for  the 
^ipulated  consideration  of  one  pound  sterling  per  diem  for  each 
person,  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  our  journey.     Having  passed 
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a  rope  through  the  handles  of  the  various  articles  of  our  luggage, 
the  dragoman  committed  the  conglomerate  mass  to  one  of  the  many 
Arab  porters  on  the  quay,  who  immediately  shouldered  his  load, 
and  1^  the  way  from  the  landing-place  to  the  neighbouring 
thoroughfoxe.  No  sooner  was  the  porter  descried  by  the  host  of 
donkey-boys  congregated  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  than,  rightly 
conjecturing  that  there  must  be  travellers  near,  they  madd  a 
tumultuous  onslaught  upon  us  for  employment.  The  effect  of  this 
charge  was  that,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  we  mn  sar. 
rounded  by  a  motley  assemblage  of  boys  and  donkeys,  our  eais 
meanwhile  being  literally  deafened  by  the  Babel  of  voices,  each  boy 
vociferating  the  praises  of  his  own  donkey,  and  pushing  the  animal 
forward  at  the  same  time,  in  practical  illustration  of  the  assertkm  of 
the  quadruped's  m^ts  so  frantically  yelled  out  by. his  master. 
Touters  on  the  pier  at  Boulogne  are  a  noisy  and  gesticulating  set,  the 
boatmen  of  Naples  are  a  boisterous  crew,  and  the  Jew  boys  at  Cod- 
stantinople  are  as  eager  as  either  for  employment ;  but  the  Aleiao- 
drian  donkey-boys  seem  to  outshine  all  these  in  noise,  shouting, 
wrestling,  and  general  confusion.  Each  Arab  boy  plunges,  and 
struggles,  and  screams  "  Very  good  donkey,  captain  I  captain,  very 
good  donkey  !"  at  the  fall  stretch  of  his  lungs,  until  the  wonder  is 
that  he  does  not  burst  a  blood-vessel,  or  fall  into  a  fit.  The  only 
escape  from  such  a  scene  was,  we  found,  to  make  choice  of  a  donkey 
at  random,  and,  mounting  it,  depend  upon  its  owner  for  deliveranoe 
from  the  tangled  mass  of  tourists,  boys,  and  donkeys.  Pompey^s 
Pillar  and  Cleopatra's  Needle  were,  we  knew,  the  principal  si^ts  of 
Alexandria ;  and  as  they  are  within  a  short  distance  of  eadi  ath&, 
we  resolved  upon  a  visit  of  inspection  to  them  in  succession.  The 
pillar,  so  much  associated  with  the  name  of  Pompey,  is,  by  modem 
savans,  held  to  have  been  last  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  DiodetiaD, 
who  in  proof  of  this  opinion  quote  an  inscription  interpreted  in  onr 
own  day.  The  presence  of  a  pillar  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in 
height  is,  however,  be  its  origin  what  it  may,  a  great  ornamental 
antiquity.  We  did  not  occupy  ourselves  so  much  with  the  histwy 
of  the  pillar  as  with  its  proportions ;  these  latter  are, — ^base,  12 
feet ;  shaft,  one  solid  stone  (porphyry,  not  granite,  as  is  usuaDy 
supposed),  90  feet ;  capital,  10  feet, — ^making  in  all  a  height  of  112 
feet  from  the  ground ;  the  diameter  of  the  pillar  is  9  feet.  One 
would  suppose  that  an  antiquity  such  as  that  of  this  pillar  mi^t 
have  preserved  it  from  the  daubing  inscriptions  of  modem  tourists. 
Not  so,  however,  as  we  soon  perceiveii  in  the  fact  that  some 
aspiring  visitor  had,  so  far  as  in  Mm  lay,  attempted  to  immortalise 
his  own  vulgar  conceit  by  painting  the  name  **G.  Button ''con- 
spicuously in  black  letters  on  the  base.  The  only  pity  is,  that  the 
cacoethes  scribendi  did  not  induce  him  to  add  the  words  ''  igwffant 
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fool,"  so  that  the  inscription  might  not  only  name  but  describe  him 
as  well.  The  capital  of  the  pillar  is  said  to  be  of  sufficient  area 
to  have  once  accommodated  a  dinner  party  of  twelve  persons ;  and 
rarely  was  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  taste  more  exemplified 
than  in  the  choice  of  this  dizzy  height  as  the  scene  of  the  banquet. 
The  authorities  have  recently  forbidden  any  attempt  at  ascending 
Pompey's  Pillar,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  British  tar  having 
not  only  ascended  it,  but  hoisted  a  union-jack  on  the  capital. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  this  pillar  was  one  of  four,  con- 
stituting part  of  an  ancient  temple;  but  for  this  opinion  there 
appears  to  be  not  only  no  foundation;  but  rather  indirect  evidence 
of  its  fallacy,  in  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  the  other  three  pillars, 
as  well  as  of  any  record  of  the  existence  of  such  temple. 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  a  perpendicular  obelisk,  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  next  attracted  our  attention ;  and  we  could  not  help  I 

regretting  that  it  had  no  more  fitting  surroundings  than  the  logs  ! 

and  slates  of  the  timber-yard  in  which  it  now  stands.  No  attempt 
at  foundation  appears  in  the  case  of  Cleopatra's  Needle ;  and  were 
the  eye  to  be  trusted,  this  huge  obelisk  simply  rests  its  base  upon 
the  ground.  Close  to  the  site  of  the  Needle,  and  half  buried  in 
rubbish,  lies  a  second  obelisk,  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the 
British  Government  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  to  be  now  the 
property  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.     How  differently  treated  i 

is  the  third  of  this  trio,  the  magnificent  obelisk  now  standing  in  the  ' 

Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris  I 

As  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  however,  remain  yet  to  be  de- 
scribed, the  reader  must  drive  at  once,  in  an  open  hack  carriage, 
firom  the  site  of  Cleopatra's  Needle — symbol  of  a  past  age — to  the 
railway-station — a  monument  of  the  present.  The  Pacha  had 
kindly  granted  a  free  passage  to  all  officers  travelling  by  rail ;  so 
that  on  our  arrival  at  the  Alexandria  terminus  of  the  Cairo  line  we 
were  at  once  accommodated  with  carriages.  As  soon  as  our  luggage, 
which  was  none  of  the  heaviest,  had  been  safely  stowed,  we  had 
time  to  observe  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  platform.  Many  pre- 
sent seemed  to  have  no  higher  object  than  mere  curiosity  ;  others, 
liowever,  of  the  poorer  classes,  carried  pitchers  of  water,  which  they 
offered  for  sale  at  the  carriage. windows.  Water  sold  as  a  luxury 
seems  to  a  European  a  strange  thing  at  first  sight ;  it  does  not, 
however,  require  a  long  residence  in  the  East  to  appreciate  the 
practice.  It  is  only  in  hot  climates  that  water — always  and  every- 
where a  necessary  of  life — ^becomes  the  almost  indispensable  com- 
panion of  a  journey.  Fortunately  we  purchased  a  couple  of  these 
water.pitchers,  and  had  ample  reason,  before  long,  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  prudence  of  this  step. 

The  usual  bell-ringing  and  railway  whistling  having  been  gone 
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l^hrough,  the  train  started ;  and  we  leaned  back  in  our  seats  with  that 
.momentary  sense  of  relief  that  always  accompanies  a  decided  start 

The  scene  that  now  met  our  eyes,  as  we  steamed  miles  and 
jniles  away  from  Alexandria,  was  one  of  an  essentially  Eastern  cha- 
xacter.  Great  sandy  plains  of  vast  extent,  and  varied  only  by  occa- 
isional  patches  of  green,  or  pools  of  water  dammed  up  with  care, 
stretched  around  us  on  every  side.  This  was  the  prevailing  aspect 
■of  the  landscape  during  several  hours  of  our  onward  journey. 

Meanwhile  groups  of  wandering  Arabs,  with  their  camds, 
Tenerable-looking  old  men  riding  on  donkeys,  and  even  the  oxen 
ireading  out  the  com,  all  furnished  foreground  figures  in  keeping 
with  the  scene,  and  were  all  suggestive  of  the  pictures  to  be  found 
in  many  an  old  family  Bible.  But  a  small  exercise  of  fancy  was 
requisite,  and  we  had  Eleazar  journeying  in  search  of  a  wife  for  his 
young  master ;  this  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  a  group  that  might 
have  formed  the  model  for  a  drawing  of  the  Ishmaelite  merchant?, 
the  purchasers  of  Joseph  ;  whilst  some  solitary  Arab,  and  the  ass 
whereon  he  rode,  forcibly  recalled  the  story  of  the  sad  fate  of  the 
man  of  God  from  Judah,  whom  a  lion  met  in  the  way.  The  le£L5t 
observant  of  our  party  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  apt- 
ness  of  these  groups  to  the  narrative  incidents  recorded  in  the  pagK 
of  the  Old  Testament  history.  Many  scriptural  allusions,  such  as  U) 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  luxury  of  a  "  shadow  from 
the  heat,"  seemed  all  more  vivid  to  us  now  than  ever  before;  as 
the  wayworn  foot-travellers  were  descried  resting  now  'neath  a  soli- 
tary tree  or  a  fragment  of  mason,  work,  and  anon  under  the  artificial 
covering  of  a  piece  of  canvas  stretched  upon  four  upright  stakes, 
waiting  till  the  fierceness  of  the  sim  should  pass.  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  the  progress  of  our  journey :  the  half- way  station  was 
reached  in  due  time,  the  train  passing  over  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Nile  by  the  splendid  metal  bridge  then  but  recently  erected. 
This  magnificent  structure  is  the  work,  as  we  were  proud  to  hear, 
of  an  English  engineer,  who,  report  said,  had  received  a  munificent 
present  from  the  Pacha  in  recognition  of  his  merit.  To  our  sur. 
prise,  we  found  a  capital  refreshment-saloon  at  the  half-way  station ; 
and  here  we  were  soon  after  marshalled  to  our  places  at  the  tables 
by  our  attentive  dragoman,  and  were  soon  busily  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  repast  that,  from  the  number  of  dishes  and  removes,  de- 
served to  be  called  dinner  rather  than  lunch.  Somebody  has  said 
that  '*  all  animals  rejoice  at  sight  of  food ;"  and  as  man  is  by  bo 
means  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at 
that  we  were  not  altogether  insensible  to  the*  attractions  of  the 
table,  the  more  so  as  we  had  been  some  seven  or  eight  hours  on  the 
joad.  Unlike  railway  travelling  in  England,  we  had  here  a  much 
longer  delay  than  was  at  all  necessary,  and  but  for  the  water* 
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sellers  and  the  universal  request  for  bcushhieah  from  old  and  young, 
we  should  have  found  it  rather  hard  work  to  pass  the  time. 

A  second  start  was  at  length  made ;  and  the  fierceness  of  the 
sun's  heat,  now  at  its  greatest  intensity,  rendered  railway  travelling, 
where  the  carriages  had  no  curtains,  very  unpleasant.  The  dust,  or 
fine  sand,  came  into  the  carriages  in  clouds ;  and  we  were  forced  to 
accept  this  rather  than  the  alternative  of  excluding  all  fresh  air  by 
closing  the  windows. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  we  became  gradually  more  and  more  weary 
of  the  journey ;  and  began  to  look  out  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
Pyramids.  Scenes  such  as  I  have  before  described,  were  reproduced 
from  time  to  time,  but  with  little  variation.  These,  with  an 
Egyptian  fedr,  and  later  still,  the  tents  and  horses  of  a  military 
encampment,  served  for  a  time  to  jjoccupy  our  attention.  The 
Pyramids,  however,  were  the  absorbing  topic  of  interest,  and  the 
desire  of  seeing  them  grew  more  and  more  intense  as  we  knew  we 
must  soon  be  nearing  Cairo. 

After  various  false  alarms,  and  much  consequent  amusement, 
the  Pyramids  were  really  sighted.  Although,  from  never  having 
seen  such  structures  in  the  distance,  we  were  not  at  the  first  certain 
that  what  we  descried  were  the  far-famed  relics  of  a  bygone  age, 
instead  of  beholding,  as  we  expected,  the  triangular  fEtce  of  a  quad- 
rilateral structure,  in  company  with  another  similar  object,  we 
could  only  make  out  what  appeared  to  be  two  cone-topped  pillars, 
of  gigantic  proportions,  such  as  might  have  supported  some 
Herculean  gate.  The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  these  objects, 
otherwise  than  by  concluding  that  they  were  the  Pyramids,  caused 
their  claim  to  the  title  to  be  unanimously  admitted.  Cairo  at 
length  put  an  end  to  any  lingering  doubt  upon  the  subject ;  and  we 
were  not  sorry  to  transfer  our  dust-covered  and  weary  bodies  from 
the  train  to  hack  carriages.  To  drive  from  the  terminus  to 
Shepherd's  Hotel  was  only  a  few  minutes  work ;  and  on  our 
arrival  at  the  latter,  we  found  that  several  other  tourists  had 
already  taken  up  their  quarters  there.  To  describe  the  appearance 
or  management  of  an  extensive  hotel  known  to  all  overland  route 
travellers,  as  well  as  to  every  reader  of  Murray's  Hand-book,  is  no 
part  of  my  purpose ;  so  I  merely  content  myself  with  remarking  that 
there  was  the  usual  quota  of  outward  bound  ensigns,  and  homeward 
bound  invalids ;  the  pith  helmets  and  pale  sickly  faxses  of  the  latter 
indicated  service  in  India,  and  subsequent  sick  leave,  as  plainly  as 
it  cotddhave  been  stated  in  their  certificates,  or  papers  of  invaliding 
survey. 

As  we  had  already  decided  that  the  expedition  from  Cairo  to  the 
Pyramids  was  to  be  deferred  till  next  morning,  we  resolved,  as  there 
was  still  daylight,  to  tiy  and  see  some  of  the  sights  of  Cairo,  before 
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dinner.  Carriagee  were  now  ordered  for  our  party,  and,  after  a 
slight  delay  by  the  way,  we  drove  towards  the  Mosque  of  Mahomined 
Ali«  On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  this  splendid 
temple  stands,  our  horses  refused  to  ascend,  aud  we  were  forced  to 
descend  from  the  carriages  and  proceed  on  foot.  On  the  right  of  the 
approach  to  the  Mosque  may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  <dl 
citadel,  and  the  wall  from  whose  summit  Emir  Bey  leaped,  thus 
conferring  an  imperishable  interest  upon  a  spot  that  is,  to  this  day, 
known  as  the  "  Mameluke's  Leap."  That  a  man  should  ever  have 
performed  this  feat,  and  still  more,  have  escaped  with  his  Life,  is 
but  another  instance  of  truth  being  stranger  than  fiction.  Nothing 
but  the  extreme  danger  of  remaining  in  the  citadel  could  have 
warranted  him  in  thus  risking  his  neck ;  death,  however,  wasthecer. 
tain  alternative,  as  befel,  in  the  case  of  the  other  Mamelukes,  ^, 
though  plotting  the  death  of  the  Pacha,  unwisely  trusted  themselves 
within  the  dtadel.  Emir  Bey  was  the  last  of  Uiis  &mous  band  to 
enter  the  fortress ;  and,  having  his  suspicions  aroused  by  soroethiog 
he  saw  within,  he  hastily  returned  to  ^e  entrance.  On  finding  the 
gates  locked,  he  at  once  repaired  to  the  spot  in  question,  and  tibenoe, 
with  a  hanUhood  only  warranted  by  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
alternative,  leaped  from  the  battlements,  killing  his  horse  in  the 
faU. 

A  spacious  courtyard  surrounds  the  Mosque  of  Mahommed  Ali; 
the  entrance  of  which  is  guarded  by  a  number  of  Mussulmep 
attendants.  The  office  of  these  janitors  is  to  prevent  the  entry  d 
any  one  who  will  not  divest  himself  of  the  over-all  shoes  yrcxn  by  the 
faithful  in  the  streets ;  or,  in  the  case  of  strangers,  allow  their  feet 
to  be  encased  in  canvas  bags,  put  on  over  the  boots,  and  fcHr  the  use 
of  which  a  backihie$h  is  exacted.  The  principal  object  of  inteieet 
within  the  Mosque  is  the  mausoleum  of  tiie  Pacha,  which  may  \^ 
inspected,  though  not  very  closdy,  through  its  brazen  screen.  On 
quitting  the  Mosque,  we  purchased  the  usual  souvenirs  of  a  visit— 
pieces  of  white  marble,  cut  into  a  rude  imitation  of  eggs ;  these  are, 
I  presume,  formed  of  stone  similar  to  that  of  which  the  mausoleum 
is  made. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  we  dined ;  and,  beii^  faAgasA.  witk 
the  day's  journey,  retired  early  to  rest.  The  dragoman,  meanwhile^ 
had  busied  himself  with  preparations  for  the  morrow,  sudi  asobtais- 
ing  provisions,  hiring  carriages,  donkeys,&c.  At  the  early  hour  of  one 
a.m.  on  the  fDllowing  morning  we  were  duly  called — ^the  diagOBua 
wisely  going  himself  fixnn  room  to  room,  lest  anyone  m^ht  be  &e- 
gotten.  In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  of  the  preceding  erenii^i 
carriages  were  in  waiting  at  the  door,  to  convey  our  party  Id  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  After  some  little  delay,  we  managed  la  eert 
ourselves,  and  were  soon  driving  through  the  now  deserted  stnetoi^ 
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CiEtiro.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  sentry,  who  might  be 
seen  slumbering  through  the  hours  of  ^s  peaceful  guard,  we  did 
not  meet  a  human  being,  until  we  had  emerged  from  the  moie 
populous  part  of  the  town,  on  our  way.  On  quitting  the  town, 
however,  we  overtook  a  donkey  party,  intent,  like  ourselves,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Pyramids ;  but,  as  tlie  light  was  still  faint,  we  were 
forced  to  defer  all  attempts  at  recognition  for  the  present. 

On  reaching  the  river's  bank,  we  could  just  dimly  discern  a 
mixed  group  of  tourist  officers,  Arab  boys,  and  donkeys.  Our 
dragoman  now  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  work  of  embarka- 
tion ;  and  smnmoning  a  large  Nile  boat  to  the  bank,  mustered  his 
party  on  board  of  it.  To  ship  the  donkeys  was,  however,  a  work 
demanding  more  time  ;  and  the  modus  of  it  was  as  foUows.  Each  of 
the  boys,  in  embarking,  kept  fast  hold  of  his  donkey's  bridle,  until 
the  poor  animal  had,  partly  by  his  own  struggles,  and  partly  by  the 
action  of  the  vis  a  tergo,  been  forced  up  the  boat's  side,  without  even 
the  rudest  attempt  at  the  use  of  a  gang. way.  As  soon  as  the 
whole  freight  had  been  taken  on  board,  the  boat  was  shoved  off,  and 
the  lateen  sail  duly  set.  Slowly  and  lazily  we  crossed  the  river; 
and,  as  we  neared  the  opposite  bank,  found  it  necessary  to  pole  our 
way  through  the  line  of  boats  fringing  the  shore.  Once  arrived  at 
the  landing,  place,  the  work  of  debarkation  proceeded  rapidly,  and 
tourists  and  donkeys  jumped  on  to  the  shore  indiscriminately. 
When  all  had  safely  landed,  we  promptly  endeavoured  to  provide 
ourselves  with  donkeys ;  but  this,  owing  to  the  fact  of  two  tourist 
parties  having  got  mixed  together,  was  no  easy  matter.  After  a 
good  deal  of  wrestling  and  confusion,  most  of  our  party  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  mount ;  whilst  the  last  man,  finding  some 
difficulty  through  the  obstinacy  of  a  stalwart  Arab,  was  finally 
rescued  by  the  intervention  of  the  dragoman.  Persuasion  had 
been  tried  in  vain,  but  a  resort  to  the  argumentum  ad  baeculum  soon 
leduced  the  Arab  to  submission,  if  not  to  reason ;  and  throwing 
himself  prostrate  on  the  sand,  he  contented  himself  with  growling 
out  curses  upon  the  offending  dragoman. 

Perceiving,  on  startiog,  that  my  stirrups  required  adjustment,  a 
tligfat  delay  ensued ;  and  by  the  time  I  was  once  more  mounted,  I 
perceived  that  with  the  exception  of  the  attendant  donkey-boy,  I 
inus  alone,  all  my  companions  having  ridden  on  in  advance.  As 
Mxm  B»  I  perceived  that  I  was  alone,  not  feeling  safe,  I  pushed  on 
through  the  village  of  Qhizeh,  and  when  once  clear  of  its  outskirts, 
Mol'ved  to  trust  to  t^e  donkey's  instinctive  knowledge  of  a  road  he 
taxM  have  often  traveUed.  European  society  I  had  none,  and  the 
'Snglish  vocabulary  of  the  donkey.boy  being  limited  to  a  few 
Itotds^  I  was  soon  foroed  to  be  silent.  An  unavoidable  silence  often 
^MMli  to  abstradian ;  and  from  my  reverie  I  was  soon  disagreeably 
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awakened  by  my  donkey  falling.  On  extricating  mysdf  from  the 
saddle,  I  found  that  with,  the  ezceptian  of  torn  tronfiecs  and  a 
gzazad  skin,  I  had  not  suffered  any  damage ;  the  boy  meanwhile 
cautiously  advanced,  not  knowing  whether  to  expect  that  in 
accordance  with  custom)  I  might  not  punish  him  for  the  donkey's 
&11,  and  when  reassured,  sedulously  brushed  the  sand  from  my 
clothes,  and  assisted  me  to  remount. 

Proceeding  now  without  further  mishap,  I  was  forced  to  conteiit 
myself  with  following,  eum  longo  intervaUOy  those  with  whom  I  had 
hoped  to  have  ridden  side  by  side.  We  received  encouragement 
from  time  to  time  from  questioning  such  Arab  peasants  as  we  met 
by  the  way,  although  our  communication  with  them  never  extended 
beyond  the  word  IngUse  on  my  part^  accbmpanied  by  the  gesture 
of  pointing  to  the  distance  ahead,  and  a  confirmatory  nod,  or  affir- 
mative word,  on  the  other.  Cheered  by  even  this  encouragement, 
I  endeavoured  to  push  on,  but  my  rate  of  progression  was  none  of 
the  fleetest.  Soon  the  Pyramids  were  in  sight,  and  it  required 
some  such  nearing  of  the  prospect  to  counteract  the  loneliness  of 
the  ride,  and  the  reflection  that,  being  unarmed,  there  mig^t 
be  a  possibility  of  meeting  with  the  not  very  pleasant  adven^ 
ture  of  being  robbed.  All  I  had  heard  of  the  predatory  dis- 
•  position  of  Arabs  now  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  my  comfort  was 
by  no  means  enhanced  by  the  fact  tlukt  I  had  in  gold  in  my  purse 
a  siun  sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  the  journey.  Such 
Arabs  as  I  met  in  the  grey  dawn  of  that  morning  were  of  an 
appearance  by  no  means  reassuring/;  and  as,  strange  to  say,  they 
were  nearly  all  one-eyed,  I  quite  despaired  of  ever  identifying  the 
marauders  in  case  of  my  being  robbed  or  maltreated.  I  was 
afterwards  told  that  this  peculiarity  of  having  only  one  eye  being  so 
prevalent  arose  from  iih<&  custom  of  destroying  the  right  eye  to 
unfit  the  sufferer  i(tr  military  service.  To  such  extent  did  d^ 
practice  of  self-mutilation  prevail,  that  die  Pacha  was  forced  to 
raise  a  one-eyed  regiment,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  so  barbarous 
a  plan  of  evading  his  service.  Fortunately  for  me,  all  my  somhe 
mis^vings  were  put  to  flight  by  the  rising  sun,  and  by  my 
own  nearer  approach  to  the  termination  of  the  morning's  ride. 

Seldom  has  it  been  my  lot  to  behold  so  grand  a  sight  as  thatmrn 
presented  to  my  view.  Before  me  stood  the  giant  memorials  ol  the 
past,  eloquent  mementos  of  the  mighty  dead,  whilst  yonder  rose  the 
sun,  all  bright  and  glorious,  the  same  that  had  risen  to  smile  on 
their  birth,  and  risen  and  set  on  many  a  weary  day  b^on  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking.  How  easily  might  the  busiy  fxusj 
of  a  beholder  people  the  surrounding  plains  with  hosts  of  workmen 
and  beasts  of  burden,  all  busily  engaged  in  the  construotion  af-  the 
Pyramids,  and  around  which  they  clustered  like  bees  aroand  the 
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base  of  a  hiye !  The  tniiul  has  but  to  drop  one  great  pareDihesiB 
fram  time,  and  all  the  pomp  saA  pageantry  of  the  inauguration  may 
be  Tepioduced  in  femcy.  A  truce  to  all  reveries  was  now,  however, 
proclaimed  by  ihe  joyous  shout  of  some  tourist,  who,  more  eager 
than  the  rest,  had  gained  the  summit  of  the  larger  pyramid. 
Towards  Cheops  then  I  directed  my  eyes,  and  beheld  my  fellow 
tourists  in  different  degrees  of  ascending  altitude,  and  seeming  scarcely 
larger  than  the  sea-birds  dustering  against  the  fauce  of  some  lofty 
cliff.  The  dragoman,  to  whom  the  ascent  of  the  Pyramids  was  no 
variety,  had  busied  himself  meanwhile  in  preparing  breakfiEist ; 
perceiving  my  approach,  however,  he  desisted  for  awhile,  in  order 
to  present  the  guide  whose  services  he  had  retained.  On  recounting 
my  mishap  by  the  way,  summary  punishment  would  have  been 
immediately  inflicted  on  the  unoffending  donkey-boy,  but  for  my 
interference.  Whether  there  is  any  protection  of  the  law  within 
reach  of  the  common  people  in  Egypt  is  a  question  I  cannot  take 
upon  me  to  answer ;  but  that  they  submit  to  be  beaten  and  knocked 
about  by  every  dragoman  without  any  further  retaliation  or  remon- 
strance than  is  presented  by  howling  and  throwing  themselves 
prostrate  on  the  sand,  is  a  fact  for  which  all  travellers  can 
abundantly  vouch. 

The  Pyramids  are  so  well  known,  owing  to  the  number  of 
drawings  and  photographs  of  them  extant,  that  the  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  full,  near  view  of  them  seems  to  pre- 
sent old  friends,  long  since  familiar.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert  that  every  drawing,  however  rude,  of  the  Pyramids,  is  like ; 
and  this  beii^  the  case,  I  may  be  excused  for  proceeding  at  once  to 
a  description  of  my  guide,  and  the  modua  of  my  ascent.  My  newly- 
appointed  attendant  and  special  guide  rejoiced  under  the  name  of 
AbdaUah,  which,  if  memory  serves  me  rightly,  was  the  name  of 
the  Prophet's  fatiier.  A  lithe  figure,  picturesquely  clothed  in  the 
rather  scanty  Arab  dress,  will  serve,  in  few  words,  to  describe 
AbdaUah,  whose  Umbs  were  a  visible  corroboration  of  his  own  de- 
scription of  himself,  as  a  *' plenty  stronk  (strong)  Arab."  The 
ascent  now  began,  and  I  was  able,  with  my  guide's  assistance,  to 
move  upwards  from  one  huge  block  of  stone  to  another.  When  I 
had  mounted  to  a  sufficient  height,  and  had  determined  not  to 
proceed  to  the  top,  I  communicated  to  AbdaUah  my  wish  to 
return;  upon  which  my  ''plenty  stronk  Arab"  at  once  began  to 
solicit  a  baekthiesh  for  himself  in  the  most  urgent  and  persevering 
manner.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  reminded  AbdaUah  that  the  dra.go- 
man  had  already  paid  the  shiek,  his  master,  for  the  services  of  him 
and  his  brother  gmdes,  his  solicitation  continued  stiU  the  same : 
'*  Qive  it  he  someting  heself  I  Shiek  no  give  it  he  noting.  Give  it 
he  someting  heself!"    To  aU  of  this  I  resolutely  demurred;  and 
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although  poBitively  refusing  any  present  reward,  promised  Ab. 
dallah  a  small  baekehiMh  when  we  should  have  descended  once 
more  to  the  base.  Accepting  this  offer  as  the  best  under  the 
circumstances,  my  guide  was  forced  reluctantly  to  apply  UmsdC  to 
the  work  of  assisting  me  to  descend ;  and  from  this  discussicm  may 
clearly  be  seen  how  easily  ladies  may  be  tormented  by  these  guides, 
tiie  &yourite  ruse  being  to  refuse  the  use  of  the  wooden  step,  by 
which  alone  a  lady  could  move  from  one  block  to  another,  until  the 
required  backshiesh  be  forthcoming.  The  work  of  climbing  to  a 
height  of  some  480  feet,  from  one  massive  block  of  stone  to  another, 
is  a  most  laborious  one  to  men ;  how  ladies  ever  aocompliBh  it,  as 
they  do,  is  a  still  greater  wonder,  and  few  would  be  disposed  to 
sympathise  much  with  them  if  they  met  with  some  minor  annoy- 
ances in  accomplishing  what,  at  best,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  very 
ladylike  exploit. 

On  reaching  the  ground,  the  promised  gratuity  was  at  once 
paid,  and  Abdallah  proposed  to  conduct  me  to  the  Sphinx,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  the  '"Spinkis."  After  a  short  trudge  through  ^be  sand, 
we  arrived  at  the  site  of  the  Jhr-fBimed  Sphinx,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
colossal  figure,  and  could  discern  that,  although  the  features  woe 
defaced  by  time  or  injured  by  violence,  the  expression  of  the  &oe 
was  decidedly  pleasing.  A  great  part  of  this  wondeifiil  woiA:  of 
colossal  art  has  been  uncovered,  but  much  still  remains  buried  in 
the  land.  For  the  precise  dimensions  of  the  ^hinx,  and  the  com- 
parison  of  its  proportions,  I  must  refer  the  refer  the  readw  to  some 
more  nGiinute  work  than  this,  mine  being  a  mere  eurrente  ealam0  de. 
scription.  Abdallah  now  led  the  way  to  the  andent  tombs  excavated 
by  Colonel  Campbell :  the  guide's  description  of  it  would  lead  one 
to  think  that  Colonel  Campbell  was  buried  in  the  spot  he  indicated ! 
The  above  objects  having  been  duly  examined  in  succession,  I  now 
bethought  me  of  the  creature  comfcxrts  I  had  seen  the  dragoman 
laying  out,  and  being  further  admonished  by  hunger,  I  repaired  to 
breakfeist,  thereby  rejoining  my  companions. 

Two  or  three  of  the  nether  blocks  of  the  principal  Pyramid,  called 
Cheops,  formed  our  table;  and  rarely  was  Bsijdifeune  of  elabo- 
rate composition  been  more  fGiirly  done  justice  to. 

Breakfast  over,  we  diligently  applied  ouiselves  to  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  remaining  '* lions;"  these  consisted  of  the  interior 
of  the  great  Pyramid,  and  the  tomb  of  Cheops.  To  exj^kxe 
the  interior  of  ihe  Pyramid  is  a  most  laborious  and  tareaame 
performance;  and  as  the  curious  must  proceed  in  a  stooping 
posture,  being,  at  the  same  time,  dragged  forwards  and  upwards  bjr 
**  two  plenty  stronk  Arabs,"  each  of  whom  carries  a  lighted  candle, 
the  necessary  amount  of  bodily  exertion  makes  the  confined  air  of  the 
interior  still  less  bearable.     The  tomb  nf  Cheops  is  an  oblong 
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jKoophagus  of  considerable  size ;  and  as  this  is  open  and  empty,  to 
enter  it  is  the  feat  par  excellence,  A  very  short  sojourn  in  this  spot 
was  as  much  as  we  could  bear ;  and  we  were  soon  glad  to  regain 
the  open  air,  returning  by  the  same  shining  marble  steps  that  we  had 
ascended.  Here  the  guides  again  stopped  midway  to  solicit  their 
hackihiethy  but  findii^  the  attempt  vain,  were  fiiin  to  go  on. 

On  regaining  the  open  air  and  daylight,  we  experienced  a  great 
sense  of  relief,  and  were  soon  mustering  to  determine  future  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  now  finally  resolved  ^at  as  we  had  seen  all  that 
was  to  be  seen,  we  had  better  once  more  get  into  the  saddle,  and 
endeavour  to  reach  Cairo  again  before  the  great  heat  of  the  day. 
After  a  concluding  discussion  of  the  great,  and,  in  the  East, 
universally  prevailing  question  of  backehieehy  we  were  forced  to 
extricate  ourselves  by  force  from  a  crowd  of  Arab  guides,  and  were 
soon  en  route  once  more. 

Leaving  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  in  our  rear,  and  those  of 
Sokarah  on  our  right,  we  now  rode  on  with  little  delay  till  we 
arrived  at  Cairo ;  here,  finding  that  it  was  but  yet  noon,  we  rested, 
and  remained  within  doors  for  several  hours.  When  the  decline  of 
the  sun  had  rendered  it  possible  to  go  about  again,  we  once  more 
mustered  our  forces ;  and  the  dragoman  having  in  the  meanwhile 
obtained  the  requisite  permission,  we  drove  to  tibie  Pacha's  gardens 
outside  the  city. 

Bestive  horses,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  awaiting  relays 
from  Cairo,  here  caused  us  much  delay ;  and  we  had  ample  time  to 
remark  upon  the  degeneracy  of  the  modem  Egyptian  '*  cattle" 
when  compared  with  the  steed  of  Emir  Bey.  The  Pacha's  gardens 
were  reached  at  last,  and  after  traversing  them  for  some  time,  we 
entered  the  Summer  Palace.  Here  a  spacious  quadrangular 
building,  with  courtyard  and  marble-bordered  pond  in  the  centre, 
gives  every  promise  of  internal  magnificence.  On  inspection  of 
the  saloons,  sleeping  apartments,  &c.,  we  found  the  promise  of 
magnificence  fully  fulfilled  in  the  beauty  of  the  furniture  and  the 
taste  displayed  in  the  ornamenting  of  the  walls,  ceilings,  &c.  Affcer 
the  tour  of  the  palace,  we  returned  to  Cairo  without  adventure  or 
incident ;  and  started  for  Alexandria  at  an  early  hour  next  morning. 

Arrived  at  Alexandria,  we  embarked  in  "shore  boats,"  and 
after  a  weary  hour's  pull,  reached  the  ship  once  more  ;  nor  were  we 
sorry  to  get  rid  of  the  boatmen's  monotonous  chant  of  ^' Alah 
Afinabiny 
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One  hot  summer's  day  a  small  steam-tug  lay,  waiting  for  passengers, 
on  the  river  of  a  north-coimtry  seaport.  It  was  moored  to  a  low 
quay  on  the  south  side,  whence  rose  two  huge  chimneys,  beloi^ng 
to  bottle  ''works,"  and  discharging  black  smoke  upon  a  bridge 
which  crossed  the  high  baoks  of  the  river  at  a  single  span.  Smoke 
and  glare,  noise  and  heat,  saluted  the  gaily-dressed  party  going  on 
board.  Down  the  river,  behind  them,  were  collier  ships,  deeply 
laden — far  too  deeply,  some  of  them — getting  ready  for  sea.  From 
the  opposite  shore  came  the  endless  whirr  of  a  saw-mill,  and  from 
an  adjacent  yard,  the  clink  of  a  hundred  hammers  on  the  sides  of 
a  half-finished  iron  ship.  Through  the  one  arch  of  the  bridge,  frt)m 
the  staiths  above  it,  came  the  dull  roar  of  coal,  descending  into  the 
vast  holds  of  seven  steamers,  and  over  the  bridge  itself  rattled  and 
rumbled  the  ceaseless  traffic  of  the  town. 

The  warning  whistle  of  the  tug  had  just  begun  to  add  to  the 
noisy  charms  of  the  scene  when  the  last  passenger  tumbled  head- 
long  on  board,  and  the  boat  started.  This  personage,  whose 
precipitate  arrival  had  been  greeted  with  derisive  cheers  by  the 
little  boys  disporting  on  the  quay,  was  a  long-backed  young  fellow, 
with  a  very  hairy  face,  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  and  a  straw  hat 
He  found  himself  apologising,  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  to  a  group 
of  stout,  red-faced  old  gentlemen,  the  grave  seniors  of  the  party, 
and  owners  of  the  ship  whose  launch  they  had  invited  their  friends 
to  witness.  These  stared  at  him  in  silence,  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  place.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  them  all,  and  perhaps  might  have  gone  on  apologising 
all  the  way  up  the  river,  had  not  a  youth,  his  only  acquaintance 
on  board,  the  son  of  one  of  the  seniors,  espied  him  from  the  fore- 
part  of  the  boat,  where  had  collected  the  juniors  of  the  company, 
and  cried  out — "  Hollo,  Dapper,  come  here !"  This  was  Qrynthia's 
brother;  and  Dapper,  stooping  his  long  back  under  the  wooden 
rail,  and  safely  navigating  himself  past  the  yawning  engine-room, 
was  speedily  in  the  sweet  presence  of  Orynthia  herself.  She  was  a 
little  thing,  in  a  fawn-coloured  dress,  a  black  lace  shawl,  and  a  hat, 
underneath  which  clustered  her  delightful  short  black  curls.  Her 
merry  dark  eyes  shone  up  at  his  blue  specs,  and  Dapper  was 
happy. 

Mr.  Dapper,  of  the  medical  profession  in  London,  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  North,  on  a  business  visit,  and  had  met  young  Smith 
and  his  sister  at  a  native  ball  the  preceding  evening,  and  had  been 
invited  by  them  to  join  this  ship-launching  party.     It  was  a  very 
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quiet  party.  The  grave  seniors,  in  their  division  of  the  steam.tug, 
talked  of  masting,  sheeting,  and  coppering ;  the  staid  juniors  and 
ladies  forward,  conversed  upon  the  heat,  the  coal-drops  on  their  left, 
the  lime-kilns  on  their  right,  and  the  huge,  red-painted,  iron  screw- 
ship,  just  laimched,  that  came  floating  by,  like  a  new-bom  monster. 
In  some  bosoms,  perhaps,  there  fluttered  a  thought  of  the  wine  and 
jollity  that  were  to  come,  but  generally  a  downcast  air  pervaded  the 
boat,  as  though  its  destination  had  been  a  revival  camp-meeting. 
As  they  steamed  on,  Dapper,  while  intently  engaged  in  pouring 
soft  nothings  on  to  Orynthia's  hat,  and  intoxicating  himself  with 
the  perfume  of  her  curls,  yet  contrived,  when  any  one  made  a 
remark  about  screw  or  composite  ships,  to  look  up  so  knowingly  at 
the  various  ship-yards,  and  nod  so  cleverly,  as  to  be  set  down  as 
onef  of  the  same  profession  as  themselves. 

A  bend  in  the  river,  and  they  beheld  the  new  ship  waiting,  gay 
with  flags  and  streamers,  looped  from  mast  to  mast.  The  party 
landed,  and  Orynthia  was  jumped  on  to  the  quay  by  her  stout  papa, 
who  tucked  her  little  arm  under  his,  and  left  Dapper  to  be  enter- 
tained by  her  brother.*  The  ladies  seated  themselves  on  piles  of 
deals  ;  a  table  was  speedily  improvised  by  the  grinning  workmen, 
and  the  gentlemen  gathered  round  it,  and  stood  pleasantly  watching 
an  amateur  waiter — some  'prentice  shipwright — struggling  along 
the  yard,  amongst  irregular  and  confused  heaps  of  planks,  timber 
ends,  and  shavings,  with  half-a-dozen  bottles  under  his  arms,  and  a 
dozen  glasses  in  his  nervous  hands.  The  grave  seniors  were  grave 
no  longer.  They  smiled  upon  one  another,  for  something  was 
coming  to  refresh  them  after  their  dry  talk.  The  ladies  gave  up 
their  primness — that  would  never  assort  with  a  public  wine-drinking.. 
Pleasant,  self-conscious  looks  illumined  the  faces  of  the  party. 

•'  I  say,  Dapper,  my  boy,"  whispered  young  Smith,  "  let  you 
and  I  go  to  the  fountain-head." 

This  was  the  shipbuilder's  office,  outside  the  gate  of  the  ship, 
yard.  There  had  already  gathered  there  several  hangers-on  of  the 
party,  who  were  not  genteel  enough  to  come  by  boat.  Notably 
there  was  a  sallow-visaged  old  skipper,  who  was  a  picture  of 
comfort,  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  class.  He  was  installed  in 
the  biggest  arm-chair,  and  puffing  away  at  a  long  clay  pipe ;  a  stiff 
glass  of  grog  was  at  his  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey  within  his 
reach.  He  had  come  to  make  himself  happy,  he  said ;  what  cared 
he  about  seeing  the  launch  1  This  opinion  seemed  to  be  shared  by 
the  rest  of  the  company  seated  around,  who  were  helping  them- 
selves  very  briskly  to  the  wine.  The  table  was  covered  with  all 
sorts  of  bottles ;  and  there  were  also  cigars  and  biscuits.  The  last 
were  mostly  in  demand  by  the  ladies  outside. 

''What  will  you  begin  with,  Dapper,  my  boy?"  asked  hia 
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fiiend  Smith,  who  ^was  a  pert  youngster  of  nineteen.  Dapper 
replied  that  he  was  a  teetotaller.  The  very  bottles  on  the  taLle 
joined  in  the  laugh  that  followed— tiu^  rattled  togethio' dansifely. 

**  Well,  you  won't  object  to  lemonade,  Dapper  1"  asked  young 
Smith,  winking  at  the  company,  and  placing  a  chair  for  Ds^tper, 
with  its  back  to  the  table ;  and  deftly  unfiastening  a  bottle  of 
•champagne,  he  handed  a  foaming  tumbler  to  the  teetotaller. 
Dapper  drank  it  off,  and  said  nothing,  except  that  it  was  very  good. 
He  also  disposed  of  two  other  large  glasses,  and  then  he  cheeHblly 
proposed  they  should  all  go  and  see  the  launch.  The  company 
laughed  at  him  again. 

'*  This  is  our  ship  launch,"  replied  the  ancient  mariner,  holding 
up  his  replenished  glass,  ''  and  I  don't  care  to  see  any  other." 

**  Sit  down,  my  dear  boy,"  said  young  Smith,  who  had  ah&dy 
imbibed  more  sherry  and  Seltzer  than  was  good  for  him,  ^^  sit  down. 
Dapper,  and  have  some  more  lemonade."  But  Dapper  thought  of 
Orynthia,  and  left  them,  singing  on  his  road  his  fibvourite  ballad, 
**  The  Pilgrim  of  Love,"  to  the  amusement  of  the  carpenters'  wives 
and  children,  who  were  idling  about  the  entrance  to  the  ship-yard, 
and  watching  the  gentlefolks  at  a  proper  distance. 

The  glory  of  the  day  had  gone.  The  sky  was  black  with 
threateuing  clouds ;  the  river  looked  muddy  and  mean ;  the  bal£> 
buUt  ships  on  the  opposite  shore,  whence  the  workmen  had  departed, 
had  a  dismal,  ruinous  appearance.  But  nothing  of  all  this  depressed 
the  soul  of  Dapper — the  champagne  within  defied  the  outer  gloom. 
Orynthia  had  gone  on  board  the  new  ship  with  a  small  exploring 
party.  As  Dapper  entered  the  yard,  he  commanded  a  view  of  both 
sides  of  the  ship,  and  he  perceived,  from  a  ladder  on  one  side,  some 
ladies  descendii^,  assisted  by  g^iUemen,  and  £rom  a  ladder  on  the 
other,  or  starboard  side,  a  lady  descending  by  herself.  This  was 
Orynthia !  With  a  joyful  shout.  Dapper  rushed  along  to  help  his 
beloved. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  young  lady,  impatient  of  waiting 
for  her  turn  at  the  proper  ladder,  had  resolved  to  go  down  by  the 
workmen's  ladder,  on  the  opposite  side,  for  in  the  middle  of  that 
her  lover  surprised  her,  hesitating  at  a  very  wide  step,  caused  by 
one  of  the  rungs  being  broken.  The  agile  Dapper  ran  up  without 
holding  by  his  hands,  which  were  outstretched  towards  his  Orynthia. 
At  that  moment  some  men  working  at  a  crane  below  swung  out 
of  the  ship,  at  the  end  of  a  chain,  a  formidable  bundle  of  planks, 
which  came  wheeling  in  the  direction  of  Orynthia's  head.  The 
young  lady  screamed ;  her  lover  shouted  down,  "  Wait  a  bit,  if 
you  please !  wait  a  bit  i"  But  the  men  unheedingly  turned  away 
at  their  wheels,  till,  at  a  second  scream  from  the  daznsd,  a  swarthy 
face  showed  itself  over  the  bulwark  above,  and  cried  out,  sten- 
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torioTidy,  "  Hold  hard  !"  The  planks  stopped  obediently  within 
an  inch  of  Oiynthia's  curls.  She  was  stooping  down  on  the  ladder, 
and  Dapper,  two  or  three  steps  below  her,  was  nervously  holding 
her  feet.  From  ont  of  the  ship  came  her  preserver,  a  tall  ship 
carpenter,  whose  white  jacket  and  trousers  were  plentifully  stained 
with  tar.  He  nipped  up  little  Orynthia  in  his  big  arms,  and 
carried  her  back  on  board.  Dapper,  with  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  this  want  of  ceremony,  followed  them. 

The  little  encampment  in  the  ship-yard,  where  we  left  the  main 
body  of  the  party  just  on  the  verge  of  their  fitted  jollity,  was  now 
a  scene  of  animated  bustle.  The  grave  seniors  were  running  up 
and  down  the  long  row  of  ladies  perched  on  a  heap  of  deals, 
proffering  glasses  of  wine  and  biscuits.  The  improvised  table,  at 
which  two  of  the  cleverest  grave  seniors  were  kept  steadily  employed 
uncorking  bottles,  was  stained  with  different  wines,  and  at  its  foot 
rolled  empty  bottles,  over  which  other  grave  seniors  stumbled  and 
swore.  In  a  group  near  the  table  a  warm  discussion  was  going  on 
as  to  who  should  christen  the  new  ship.  The  hottest  disputants 
were  a  very  stout  senior  and  a  very  thin  senior.  The  stout  one 
declared  Us  wife  should  perform  that  ceremony;  the  thin  one 
asserted  that  his  eldest  daughter  had  been  promised  that  honour. 
The  wrangling  was  at  its  height,  when  there  arose  a  sudden  cry, 
**  The  ship's  off  I"  Surely  enough  at  that  instant  the  new  ship 
glided  quietly  off  the  ways,  and  launched  herself  cleverly  into  the 
river. 

**  How  is  this,  sir  ?  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  letting  our  ship 
go  without  being  christened  1"  cried  the  angry  owners,  as  the  ship, 
builder  came  running  up. 

**  It  is  not  my  fault,  gentlemen.  She's  done  it  herself.  She's 
gone  off  with  ten  blocks  in  her  I  Run,  my  lad,"  he  added  to  the 
^prentice,  ''  run  and  bring  the  champagne." 

The  frowns  of  the  company  relaxed  at  this  politic  order,  and  the 
carpenters'  wives  were  beckoned  up  to  empty  the  glasses  standing 
on  the  table,  so  that  room  might  be  made  for  the  champagne. 

Who  shall  say  to  what  jovial  heights  the  spirits  of  this  already 
gay  launching  party  might  not  have  ascended,  but  that,  scarce  had 
the  second  flask  of  champagne  been  popped  than  down  came  the  rain. 
The  ladies  hurried  off  in  a  body,  to  catch  the  train  £rom  an  adjacent 
village,  for  the  steam-tug  by  which  they  arrived  was  already  tow- 
ing the  new  ship  down  the  river.  Of  course  none  of  the  grave 
seniors  were  tempted  to  remain  behind,  and  join  the  cosy  party  in 
the  diipbuilder's  office,  but  nevertheless  many  of  them  did  not 
reach  home  till  very  late ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  they  met 
in  the  High  Street,  there  was  much  exchange  of  banter,  and  every 
one  agreed  it  was  the  wettest  launch  he  had  ever  assisted  at. 
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But  what  had  become  of  our  pair  of  loyere  f  Mr.  Smith,  the 
father  of  Orynthia,  in  an  unusually  happy  frame  of  mind,  aft^  the 
launch,  when  the  graphic  words  "all  right"  expressed  tiiesom. 
total  of  his  sentiments  upon  every  subject,  contentedly  assumed 
that  his  daughter  had  escaped  the  rain.storm  with  l^e  rest  of  the 
ladies.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dapper  will  probably  forgive  us  if  we  state 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  When  Dapper  had  followed  the  fright- 
ened  Orynthia  on  board  the  ship,  and  after  presenting  the  gallant 
carpent^  with  half.a-cix)wn,  he  had  found  means  to  persuade 
Orynthia  to  act  as  show-woman  for  awhile ;  and  it  was  when  thej 
were  curiously  examining  the  unfinished  cabins  that  they  &k  a 
singular  motion,  and  staggered  against  one  another  involuntarily. 
As  the  eyes  of  Orynthia  met  the  spectacles  of  Dapper,  the  same 
thought  shot  through  their  minds.  They  had  been  launched  in  the 
ship! 

Orynthia's  first  idea  was  to  run  on  deck  and  demand  being  put 
on  shore  in  a  boat.  But  Dapper,  with  much  commendable  forengfat^ 
represented  the  impolicy  of  such  a  proceeding.  He  delicately 
hinted  at  the  chaff  of  the  coarse  men  on  deck,  the  noisy  laughter  of 
the  seniors  on  shore,  and  the  kind  sneers  of  the  long  row  of  ladieB 
on  the  pile  of  deals.  At  length,  reluctantly,  Orynthia  oonfeesed  it 
might  be  better  to  stay  quietly  where  they  were,  where  no  one  was 
likely  to  disturb  them,  and  then,  when  they  had  reached  the  dock, 
and  the  ship  was  moored,  and  all  hands  departed  with  the  exceptioii 
of  the  ship-keeper,  to  present  that  functionary  with  a  shilling  for 
landing  them  unperoeived.  This  was  consented  to  by  Oiynthia 
only  on  condition  that  Dapper  should  occupy  an  adjoining  state- 
room  during  their  voyage.  But  as  the  fittings  were  all  inoomplete, 
C9nver8ation  was  by  no  means  impeded  by  this  arrangemait.  Be- 
sides,  by  standing  on  a  heap  of  shavings  which  he  found  in  the  cabin 
assigned  to  him,  and  popping  his  head  through  an  empty  frame,  be 
was  close  to  where  Chynthia  had  seated  herself.  It  &ct,  her  hat 
and  curls  were  just  below,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Dapper  dis- 
covered  some  subject  on  which  to  entertain  his  fair  feUow-pasaenger. 
No  doubt  he  grew  very  eloquent  thereon,  for  the  ship  was  mo^ml 
and  every  one  gone  before  they  noticed  the  strangeness  of  the 
silence  after  the  noise  and  tramp  above  them. 

Dapper  went  on  deck.  The  rain  was  still  fekUing  heavily,  and 
the  quays  of  the  basin  in  which  they  lay  were  quite  deserted.  He 
went  forward,  spying  about  for  the  ship-keeper,  whom  he  found  at 
last  in  the  forecastle,  lying  on  his  back,  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand, 
dead  drunk.  Much  disconcerted,  Dapper  peered  around  for  means 
of  escape.  There  was  a  rope  ladder  hanging  over  the  ship's  side, 
and,  attached  to  it,  a  cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  nearly  haUlfiill  of 
water^  whether  from  the  rain  or  a  leak  Dapper  could  only  guess. 
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His  heart  sank  mthin  him ;  but  he  Resolved  to  put  the  best  face 
upon  the  state  of  affairs ;  so,  returning  to  the  top  of  the  companion 
ladder,  he  called  out,  in  a  cheery  voice,  for  Orynthia  to  come  on 
deck.  He  then  pointed  out,  in  a  gleeful  manner,  what  a  wet 
evening  it  wajs ;  how  no  one  was  about,  and  how,  most  fortunate 
thing  of  all,  the  ship-keeper  was  drunk  and  asleep.  Consequently, 
no  one  was  likely  to  know  of  their  adventure.  As  for  getting  into 
the  boat,  it  was  the  easiest  matter  possible ;  Orynthia  had  only  to 
bold  tight  to  the  ladder,  and  she  could  never  fall.  He  would  just 
run  down  to  show  her  how  easy  it  was.  So  he  clambered  over  the 
bulwark,  and  descended  very  smartly,  till,  losing  his  grasp,  he 
fell  plump  into  the  water.  Orynthia  screamed  violently,  and  the 
dreuy  dock  echoed  with  her  cries.  A  dog  barked  on  board  of  a 
distant  ship,  but  no  other  notice  was  taken  of  her  sad  plight.  But 
Dapper  was  evidently  not  bom  to  be  drowned,  for,  on  coming  to 
the  surface,  he  caught  hold  of  the  boat,  and  then  of  the  ladder,  and 
pulling  himself  out  of  the  water,  ran  up  dripping,  yet  undaunted, 
aixi  swore  it  was  nothing. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  how  he  had  to  argue  and  persuade, 
aud  show  again  and  again,  in  a  more  successful  manner,  that  the 
boat  was  easily  accessible.  At  last,  as  all  things  have  an  end,  he 
managed  to  get  Orynthia  into  the  boat,  and  ashore.  Orynthia 
parted  from  her  wet  lover  within  a  short  distance  of  the  paternal 
dwelling ;  and,  as  they  parted,  they  exchanged  these  pregnant  words : 

**  Will  you  remember  me,  Orynthia?" 

**  I  will  not  forget  you,  Mr.  Dapper." 

"Will  you  write  to  me,  Orynthia?" 

"  If  I  get  a  letter  from  you,  Mr.  Dapper,  I  think  it  would  be 
rude  of  me  not  to  answer  it." 

The  next  day  Dapper  was  compelled  to  return  to  London.  He 
had  recently  established  himself  there,  as  a  medical  man,  in  a 
suburban  road,  where  there  were  only  twelve  other  doctors  besides 
himself.  After  three  or  four  montiis'  correspondence  with  Miss 
Orynthia  Smith,  he  contrived  to  find  some  one  to  take  charge  of  his 
enormous  practice,  so  that  he  might  pay  another  visit  to  the  North. 
This  time  his  object  was  to  ask  Mr.  Smith's  consent  to  their 
marriage. 

Mr.  Smith  was  part-owner  of  many  ships,  and  sole  owner  of  but 
one.  The  latter  had  lately  met  with  a  slight  collision  in  harbour, 
upon  which  some  speculators  had  made  Mr.  Sroith  a  very  good  offer 
for  her,  as  she  was.  This  offer  he  had  unwisely  refused,  since,  on 
opening  the  ship  out  for  repairs,  she  was  found  in  such  a  state  that 
the  insurance  company's  surveyor  decreed  renovation  to  the  amount 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds.  In  the  frame  of  mind  induced 
by  thisjirritating  circumstance,  Dapper's  proposal  was  not  received 
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as  civilly  as  it  might  have  been,  and  his  exposition  of  his  &rtanate 
prospects  was  cut  short  very  decidedly.  In  fine,  Mr.  Smith  dedined 
the  honour  of  his  alliance,  though  he  used  a  somewhat  cnrter 
phrase.  Mr.  Smith's  language  was  strong;  so  was  Dapper's 
resolution.  He  determined  to  marry  the  heroine  of  the  launch,  m 
spite  of  her  father,  and  without  his  consent  or  knowledge.  Qretiia 
Green  was  out  of  date;  the  district  surrogate  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Smith's ;  but  there  remained,  the  registrar  of  marriages.  This 
ojSicial  was  speedily  consulted — ^perhaps  secretly  fee'd — certain  it 
is  that  he  undertook  the  afiEair.  Under  his  instructions.  Dapper 
took  lodgings  in  the  town,  at  the  registrar's  aunt's,  and,  for  fiifteen 
nights  he  graciously  witnessed  Dapper  betake  himself  to  repose^ 
so  that,  in  case  of  discovery  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  gentlemaxi  should 
not  report  him  for  neglect  of  duty,  in  not  ascertaining  that  Dapper 
hacl  fulfilled  the  legal  term  of  residence  before  marri^^.  Then, 
when  this  term  had  expired,  and  the  registrar  could  swear  that 
Dapper  had  gone  to  bed  in  his  district  sixteen  times,  he  found 
courage,  one  wet  October  morning,  in  his  back,  ofiice,  to  make 
Dapper  and  Qrynthia  man  and  wife. 

N.  K 
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Little  Leone  Chapman,  when  I  first  knew  her,  was  only  a  girf 
of  four  yeaxs  of  age.  She  was  a  qniet,  homely  child ;  unlike  the- 
children  in  the  same  station  of  life  as  her  own,  and  also  unlike  the 
children  of  the  class  immediately  above  her.  Her  father  was  a 
day  labourer.  He  lived  in  a  small  cottage,  on  one  of  the  moors  of 
Yorkshire,  where  rent  and  land  were  cheap,  but  where  labour  was- 
very  ill  paid  for.  Leone  had  lost  her  mother  when  she  was  quite 
an  infant ;  and  hier  father,  as  he  was  unable,  from  his  position,  ta 
remain  at  home  to  attend  to  her,  put  his  orphan  child  out  to  nurse 
in  the  daytime,  calling  for  her  again  as  he  walked  home  from  his 
labour  at  night.  She  was  out  with  a  nurse  when  I  first  saw  her. 
It  was  not,  however,  by  the  fire-side  that  I  made  her  first  acquaint- 
ance; but  out  on  the  wild  moors,  chasing  the  humble  bee  firom 
heather  bush  to  heather  bush,  and  hunting  the  butterfly,  shoeless^ 
over  the  soft  and  marshy  soil.  Sometimes  she  would  catch  the  bee, 
and,  after  whispering  a  few  words,  allow  it  to  fly  away ;  and  some, 
times  she  would  imprison  the  butterfly  in  her  hands,  but  so  tenderly 
that  the  down  upon  its  wings  would  hardly  be  injured.  She  was 
then  joyous  and  cheerful — joyous  with  sunny  smiles  and  radiant 
with  gladness.  I  could  not  help  pausing  to  witness  the  frolics  of 
one  so  apparently  light-hearted,  and  to  do  this,  without  in  any  way 
disturbing  her  gaiety,  I  seated  myself  behind  a  stunted  tree.  I 
thought  much  of  her  innocence,  and  endeavoured  to  cull  from  my 
memory  fragments  of  my  own  childhood,  but  there  were  none  so 
joyous  as  this«  She  caught  another  bee,  and  then  another,  and, 
while  sitting  down  upon  a  moss-covered  stone,  I  could  hear  her 
chatting  away — **  Tell  me,  little  bee,  where  is  your  mother,  where 
is  your  father,  where  are  your  brothers  and  sisters?"  Then, 
nddenly  jompii^  up,  she  would  exclaim — **  Go,  little  bee,  go 
home !  Leone  has  no  brothers  or  sisters,  and  no  mother ;  but  she 
has  a  good  father,  and  Leone  must  also  be  good."  Then,  with  a 
face  full  of  sadness,  she  passed  me,  on  her  way  to  the  cottage, 
murmuring  as  she  went — **  Leone  must  also  be  good." 

Here,  I  thought,  is  a  child  of  no  common  mould,  and  those  few 
words  of  the  poet  Wordsworth  flashed  with  a  sudden  freshness 
across  my  memory — 

"  Children  are  blast,  and  powerful ;  iheir  world  liei 
More  juBtly  balanced ;  partly  at  their  feet, 
And  part  far  from  them." 

After  making  certain  necessary  inquiries  about  her,  I  left  the 
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Yorkshire  moors,  imprinting  on  the  tablet  of  my  memory  that 
Leone,  so  long  as  I  was  able,  should  never  want  a  friend. 

Five  years  after  this  accidental  visit,  I  was  again  in  Yorkshire. 
This  time  my  business  called  me  to  Masham,  a  village  many  miles 
from  the  spot  where  I  had  seen  Leone.  The  distance  was  no  great 
object.  I  had  a  glorious  month  of  siunmer  before  me,  and  I  was 
determined  to  share  my  savings  with  Leone  if  I  found  her  the  same 
in  her  ninth,  as  I  left  her  in  her  fourth  year.  This  time  at  least  I 
would  spend  more  than  a  day  in  her  company,  and  ramble  with  her 
over  the  moors.  After  transacting  the  business  that  brought  me  to 
Yorkshire,  I  left  the  village,  walked  over  Masham  Moor,  and  traced 
the  course  of  one  of  the  forty  streamlets  that  feed  the  riv^  Nidd  in 
the^West  Biding,  up  over  the  little  Whemside  hills,  thence  onward  to 
the  village  of  Buckden.  I  was  now  near  enough  to  make  inquiries 
about  my  little  Leone.  I  halted  for  the  night  at  a  weather-beaten 
cottage,  where  I  was  provided  with  a  very  comfortable  bed,  and 
vcy  humble  meals — ^not  meals  that  a  traveller  should  despise,  for 
I  had  plenty  of  good  oaten  cake,  fresh  eggs,  plenty  of  butter,  and 
plenty  of  new  milk.  Would  Epicurus  himself  desire  a  better  one ! 
I  think  not ;  for  Epicurus  was  a  moderate  eater,  and  he  despised 
high  living,  though  I  cannot  say  the  same  for  his  numerous  disciples. 
The  old,  but  honest  housewife,  with  no  taint  of  Yorkshire  about  h^, 
and  her  husband,  a  man  of  slow  intellect  and  one  whose  experience 
was  bounded  by  the  fells  of  his  native  moors,  were  the  only  inmates 
of  the  cottage.  I  sat  down  to  my  supper  with  a  good  appetite  tirnt 
wanted  satisfaction.  While  I  was  making  myself  comfortable  in 
this  way,  my  landlord  for  the  time  was  making  himself  comfortable 
with  his  pipe,  and  my  landlady  sat  on  a  block  near  to  the  elbow- 
diair  of  her  husband,  quietly  knitting  a  pair  of  grey  worsted  sto<^- 
ings.  Neither  by  word  nor  look  was  there  any  ijdterchange  of 
thought,  but  when  I  had  finished  my  supper  I  could  no  longer  resist 
the  temptation  of  making  inquiries  about  Leone. 

"  Are  either  of  you  acquainted  with  a  little  giil  about  th^e 
parts  known  by  the  name  of  Leone  Chapman  V^ 

For  a  moment  or  two  I  oouM  get  no  reply,  then  simultaneously 

the  woman  stopped  her  knitting,  and  the  man  his  smoking ;  but  the 

only  answer  to  my  question  was  a  shake  of  the  head  fix>m  the  man. 

•*She  used  to  live,"  I  said,  "not  &r  from  here.     At  least,  five 

years  ago  I  saw  her  playing  on  yonder  moors." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  during  the  interval  the  man 
looked  at  the  mouldering  wood  on  the  hearth,  while  the  woman  sat 
with  her  knitting  resting  by  her  side,  and  her  hands  folded  over  her 
knees,  looking  out  of  strained  eyes  apparently  into  the  £Byr.off 
future,  trying  to  catch  the  gleaming  of  some  shadow  as  it  flitted 
before  her    in    the  gloom.     I  could   not   speak.     I    had    heaid 
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talk  of  the  seers  of  old,  both  in  ^ry  and  tradition :  were 
these  humble  people  seers  1  But  no.  I  haye  seen  the  elated 
brow  of  the  poet,  and  the  philosopher  in  the  same  position.  There, 
however,  there  was  learning  and  culture.  But  what  afl&nity  had  the 
poet  and  philosopher  to  this  uncultured  man  and  this  untrauied 
woman.  What  have  they  to  do  with  phantom  life,  that  they  should 
Rtrain  their  eyes  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  far-ofif  realms  of 
thought,  real  only  to  the  poet  or  philosopher  ?  They  had  their  phan- 
torn,  my  dear  reader,  and  I  believe  that  the  phantom  was  none  other 
than  the  angelic  part  of  my  little  Leone  I  At  last  the  man  spoke 
without  lifting  hi  eyes  from  the  ashes : — 

"  No,  mun ;  there  is  no  Leone  Chapman  here.  She  left  these 
parts  with  her  father  three  years  ago — ^would  that  she  had  left  these 
parts  in  her  shroud.*' 

"  I  am  glad  she  lives,"  was  my  answer. 

**  Hud  I  I  am  sorry,  mun." 

'•Why?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"  We  have  but  few  of  Qod's  angels  on  earth — very  few.  But 
Leone  was  one.  ilUmj  a  time  I  have  seen  her  sit  upon  yon  block 
by  the  door,  and  mutter  words  that  we  could  not  understand.  I 
have  stood  beside  her  while  she  has  run  on  with  her  gay  gossip ;  and 
when  I  have  asked  her  who  she  spoke  to,  she  has  pointed  with  her 
tiny  fingers  towards  the  moors,  and  said,  to  the  shadows.  These 
fancies  made  us  love  her ;  for  you  must  know  that  it  was  me  and 
my  woman  that  nursed  her  through  the  day,  and  it  was  we  who 
parted  with  her  so  sorrowfully ;  and  to  see  her  groping  her  way 
through  this  hard  world,  where  none  but  us  ever  understoood  her, 
is  enough  to  make  us  sad." 

I  thought  so  too.  All  this  while  the  woman  had  not  spoken. 
There  she  sat  with  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  future,  and  when  her 
husband  ceased  speaking,  she  gentiy  raised  her  work,  heaved  a  gentle 
sigh,  then  went  on  with  her  knitting.  I  could  not  question  them 
any  more  that  night,  for  I  knew  that  the  subject  must  be  painful 
to  them ;  but  when  I  was  leaving  the  cottage  in  the  morning,  the 
honest  housewife  came  to  me  with  open  hand,  and  with  these  few 
words  left  me  to  my  thoughts  : 

"  Leone  Chapman  went  with  her  father  to  York.  I  have  heard 
that  he  was  in  a  bad  position.  After  a  while  he  went  to  Stokesley, 
where  he  was  working  as  a  day-labourer  for  one  Mr.  Hartieton.  I 
heard  that  he  took  to  drink,  poor  man  I  I  don't  know  what  became 
of  him  or  Leone  after.  You  want  to  know  about  the  child.  If  you 
can  save  Leone,  save  her  and  Qod  will  bless  you." 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  I  have  given  the  dialogue  in 
the  same  words  that  were  used  at  the  time.  Years  have  intervened ; 
and  I  have  given  their  spirit,  in  as  simple  a  style  as  possible. 

I — ^L  H  H 
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I  saw  BO  more  of  my  kind-hearted  ootti^era.  I  started  imma. 
diately  £i>r  Stokesley*  where  I  soon  found  ib.  HartletoQ.  He  in. 
formed  me  that  seven  months  since  a  man  hy  the  name  ofChapinaa 
had  worked  for  him,  but  he  never  heard  of  Leone.  He  could  not 
tell  me  what  became  of  him.  He  used  to  loc^  at  a  small  house  in 
Baymand^street,  where  I  could  make  inquiries.  He  would  gladly 
take  the  man  back  if  he  could  be  pursuaded  to  keep  out  of  the 
public-house.  These  were  the  only  terms,  supposii^  them  neoss. 
sary,  that  I  could  make  for  Leone's  father.  But  where  was  Leone! 
I  followed  on  to  Baymond-street,  and  soon  found  where  Mr,  Chap> 
man  lived.  He  was  at  work  in  Snailsworth,  and  Leone  was  with  him. 

My  hunt  cost  me  six  days'  labour ;  and  six  days'  labour  under 
the  burning  sun,  by  one  who  had  been  used  to  the  confined  atmo* 
sphere  of  a  workshop,  was  no  easy  task.  But  why  the  hunt  at  all! 
What  interest  could  I  possibly  have  in  a  child  whom  I  had  never 
seen  but  once?  Had  I  no  children  of  my  own  to  case  farT  Ah! 
my  dear  reader,  thesQ  are  easy  questions  to  ask.  Their  solution  is 
not  so  easy.  I  cannot  tell  you  why  I  hunted  after  Leone  Chapnum. 
It  certainly  could  not  be  love,  for  Leone  was  a  mere  chikL 
It  certainly  could  not  be  curiosity :  for  I  am  one  of  the  most  dis- 
courteous of  nuvtais  on  this  subject.  Say  it  was  affecti<m,  sym- 
pathy, or  compensation !  I  cannot  help  your  conclusions.  All  that 
I  can  say  is  that  after  my  weary  search  I  found  my  Leone  again. 
I  found  her  on  a  moor,  not  this  time  chasing  the  bee  and  the 
butterfly,  but  gathering  the  ferns  and  wild-flowera  that  grew  among 
the  boulders  on  the  waste.  Five  years  had  made  a  wonderfol 
change.  She  was  a  child  when  I  first  saw  her,  and  she  ought  to 
have  been  a  child  still.  But  no,  I  saw  her  passing  from  blo<^  to 
block,  wearing  the  staid  and  settled  look  of  a  woman.  Theie  was, 
however,  an  air  of  quiet  simplicity  about  her  that  made  h^  aeem 
to  me  as  lovely  as  any  woman  that  I  ever  saw.  I  recalled  her 
words,  and  they  were  my  card  of  introduction  to  her  now. 

''  Leone  has  no  brothers  nor  sisters,  and  no  mother ;  but  she  has 
a  good  father,  and  Leone  must  be  also  good."  She  turned  in  a 
moment;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  nnd  with  one  bound  she  wai 
on  the  spot  where  I  stood.  She  cast  her  snoall  bundle  of  ferns  and 
wild-flowers  at  my  feet ;  and,  with  a  voice  full  of  melo^,  she  spoke 
to  them,  as  if  they  were  the  embodiment  of  some  personifiei 
tradition.  '*  Lay  there,  my  pretty  ferns — ^lay  there  1  I  will  take  yon 
up  again  jHresently,  and  carry  you  home.  Who  knows,"  says  aba 
turning  to  me  for  a  moment,  ''  who  knows  but  that  the  neglected 
and  humble  ferns  were  among  the  first  of  the  vegetable  creations  of 
Qod  t  I  know  that  the  wild  moss  and  lichens  ware,  humUe  dioagh 
they  be.  But  excuse  me;  I  think  of  these  things  in  my  Mj 
home  yonder,  and  when  I  see  any  one  walking  over  the  moon  I 
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fBO&ey  ihat  they  are  also  thinking  about  them.  Bat  those  "woidsy 
they  are  fresh  to  me.  I  remember  them,  however :  I  think  I  used 
ibem  once,  when  I  was  ehasing  the  bee  on  the  Western  moor — ah, 
that  was  a  happy  time  I" 

^  It  was  on  diat  moor,  Leone,  that  I  first  saw  you.  I  sought  yon 
th^re  again ;  or,  at  least,  at  a  cottage  not  far  from  there,  about  a 
w^eek  since.     I  have  searched  and  found  you  here." 

**  May  I  thank  you  for  this  interest — shall  I  say,  welfare  t" 
**  Tes,  Leone ;  my  interest  in  your  welfare  is  now  eternal." 
**  Excuse  me,  sir  " — and  here  her  manner  changed — "  I  no  longer 
am  the  bee-hunting  child ;  but  a  woman.  A  woman  chastened  by 
sorrow,  yet  still  retaining  the  fine  sensibilities  of  a  child ;  a  woman 
with  worldly  cautions,  whose  words  could  sting  and  bum.  Excuse 
me,  sir,  I  do  not  know  you ;  and  my  experience  of  these  parts, 
limited  though  it  be,  teaches  me  to  be  carefid  with  whom  I  converse. 
I  do  not  fear  for  myself,  but  I  have  bitter  need  to  be  cautious. 
Prove  your  interest  in  my  welfare  in  the  presence  of  my  frkther,  and 
I  will  believe  you.  If  you  cannot  prove  to  me  that  you  mean  well, 
depart !  Tender  is  your  path — ^this  is  mine."  She  stooped  to  pick 
up  her  ferns,  and,  without  the  weakness  to  cast  a  look  behind, 
tripped  lightly  over  the  moor,  towards  her  cottage  home. 

I  stood  there  watching  her.  I  stood  there  for  many  an  hour ; 
but  saw  no  more  of  Leone,  after  she  passed  through  ^e  cottage- 
door.  The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  western  hills,  whose  tops 
and  sides  were  tinged  by  its  rays.  I  heeded  not  the  setting  sun. 
Ten  thousand  thoughts  flashed  through  my  brain,  only  to  leave 
behind  a  bitterness.  At  length,  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by 
a  blow,  evidently  given  by  accident,  and  a  drunken  apology  of 
"  Beg  yer  pardon."  The  man  who  gave  the  blow  reeled  over  the 
moor,  and  passed  through  the  same  doorway  that  Leone  passed,  some 
hours  before.  I  had  eeeitx  enough.  This  must  be  the  drunken 
father  of  my  lovely  diild.  From  that  moment  I  framed  a  resolution 
that,  come  what  would,  Leone  should  be  saved  from  firther  disgrace 
and  contamination,  and  placed  somewhere  amongst  congenial  znindff. 
I  will  not  put  down  in  this  humble  and  homely  tale,  all  that  1 
did,  or  all  that  I  suffered.  I  cared  not  what  the  world  thought ;  I 
cared  not  how  my  time  was  spent,  so  long  as  I  could  save  my 
Leone.  The  world  is  ever  ready  with  its  praise  after  the 
accompUahment  of  a  purpose,  and  with  its  censure,  before.  Btit  it 
looks  complacently  on  those  philanthropical  and  charitable  souls 
who,  having  too  much  worldly  wealth,  seek  out  some  noble  work, 
either  on  our  own,  or  on  foreign  soils,  and  cheerfully  spend  their 
surplus  there.  Some  seek  the  debtor's  prison  to  ease  him  of  his 
cares:  others  the  solitudes  of  cells  where  the  criminal  is  stillaman: 
other  the  dark  abodes  of  sin,  and  the  still  darker  abodes  of  vice : 
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some  the  quiet  cottage  where  dwell  the  real  poor ;  others  the  dying 
and  the  wounded  on  the  stem  and  loathsome  battle-field.  Charity 
has  many  moods.  Many  set  about  their  work  with  gloomy  motiTes 
and  still  more  gloomy  thoughts.  But  of  these  motives,  and  these 
thoughts,  God  alone  is  judge.  I  class  myself  with  none  of  these 
helpers,  neither  do  I  say  that  the  help  given  to  a  single  individual 
is  recorded  in  heaven,  like  the  help  given  to  many.  There  is  a  little 
phrase  in  some  neglected  book,  that  speaks  of  a  cup  of  cold  water 
when  given  with  humble  earnestness,  being  as  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  Qod  as  the  wealth  of  Midas.  I  write  with  a  purpose.  If 
all  who  can  would  help  a  little,  how  soon  the  aspect  of  the  world 
would  be  changed. 

I  soon  became  acquainted  with  Leone's  father,  and  found  him, 
though  addicted  to  drink,  a  very  intelligent  man.  I  told  him  all 
that  I  have  told  the  reader,  what  I  knew  about  Leone,  but  a  new 
light  seemed  to  break  in  on  his  mind.  I  watched  the  changes  in  his 
countenance,  and  with  a  hearty  resolution,  I  knew  that  he  bad 
broken  loose  for  ever  from  all  past  sin,  and  there  was  enough 
■  strength  left  in  him  to  do  great  things  yet.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
interest  enough  to  get  employment  for  him  in  my  native  town,  now 
that  he  had  formed  so  noble  a  resolution.  He  gave  me  his  hand, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  known  him  to  waver. 

After  this  Isoon  got  access  to  Leone.  I  then  spent  many  happy 
hours  in  her  company,  and  as  I  often  pressed  her  to  give  me  the 
thread  of  her  story  during  the  last  five  years,  she  at  last  consented, 
upon  conditions  that  I  wpuld  never  allow  her  tale  to  prejudice  me 
against  her  father.  I  give  you  her  own  simple  narrative — I  cannot 
help  her  here. 

'*  Shortly  after  your  accidental  visit  to  the  Western  Moor,  my 
father  lost  his  work.  From  what  cause  I  know  not  He  sought 
other  employment  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  could  not  get  it 
There  was  a  suspicion  against  him.  Some  of  his  former  companions 
shunned  him,  and  then  he  mixed  with  the  few  degraded  beings  who 
were  glad  of  his  company.  We  lived  well  during  this  short  time. 
I  saw  this  and  wept.  One  night  when  he  came  home  very  late,  he 
looked  rather  angry  because  I  was  stiU  awake.  Then  he  walked 
out  again.  Shortly  after  he  was  gone,  several  queer-looking  men 
came  into  the  cottage,  and  I  heard  them  say  he  is  not  here.  I  got 
out  of  bed,  and  went  to  seek  my  father,  to  tell  him  about  this  strange 
visit ;  but  before  I  was  able  to  reach  him,  I  saw  the  same  men 
struggling  with  him  on  the  ground.  They  said  he  was  their 
prisoner.  I  followed  them,  and,  out  of  kinchiess,  they  placed  me 
with  him  in  what  they  called  a  prison.  I  believe  it  was  York 
Castle.  My  father  remained  here  twelve  months.  During  the  first 
six,  he  did  nothing  but  beat  his  breast,  and  say  wicked  w(sda.     I 
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could  do  nothing  but  cry,  and  beg  of  him  not  to  go  on  so.  He  at 
last  got  very  qniet,  and  then  his  £a.ce  looked  more  wicked  in  his 
quiet  than  in  his  noisy  moments.  I  did  all  that  I  could  to  make 
him  good.  When  we  came  out  of  prison  he  went  to  several  places, 
and  mixed  with  wicked  men.  While  going  about  in  this  way,  he 
got  dissatisfied  with  his  companions,  and  quarrelled  with  ^em. 
One  night  we  slept  at  a  lonely  cottage  on  a  moor.  I  had  a 
beautifil  dream  there.  I  thought  I  saw  several  angels  come  to 
where  I  slept,  and  one  of  them  smiled,  and  told  me  to  be  good  to 
my  father.  The  next  day  he  looked  so  happy.  He  took  me  on  his 
knee,  and  kissed  me.  I  then  told  him  my  dream  ;  he  asked  me  to 
describe  the  angel.  When  I  had  done,  he  said  that  it  was  my 
mother.  For  several  days  after  I  saw  no  more  wicked  men  wilh 
him,  and  we  were  so  happy.  We  left  the  cottage,  and  went  on  to 
Stokesley.  After  a  short  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  took  to  drink- 
ing again.  I  had  some  little  influence  with  him  now.  I  persuaded 
him  to  come  away  from  temptation  and  drink.  He  listened  to  me, 
and  said  something  about  making  me  happy.  About  a  week  ago, 
he  fell  in  with  one  of  his  old  companions ;  since  then,  until  now,  I 
have  never  seen  him  come  home  sober.  But  he  is  a  good  father  to 
me.  I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  a  lover  of  Nature.  I  cannot  tell  you 
much  about  the  things  I  have  seen.  I  have  gathered  ferns  and 
wild-flowers  from  the  moors ;  I  have  gathered  rocks  and  shells,  bees 
and  insects.  I  had  many  fancies  about  them  all,  but  I  had  nobody 
to  tell  me  right,  what  I  thought  wrong  about  all  these  gatherings. 
I  knew  how  to  distinguish  the  broom,  and  the  heather,  the  wild- 
flags,  and  the  horse- tall.  I  knew  where  the  bees  stored  their  honey, 
and  the  plovers  laid  their  eggs  ;  and  how  the  butterfly  came  out  into 
the  sunlight  from  a  kind  of  shell,  and  why  the  beautiful  dragon-fly 
hovered  over  the  stagnant  pools.  I  learned  all  this  because  I  loved 
to  learn,  and  I  learned  it  all  with  more  pleasure  because  I  saw  that 
my  father  was  delighted  with  my  talk,  when  these  things  were  the 
subjects  of  our  conversation,  and  I  hoped  thereby  to  win  him  from 
wicked  ways,  and  make  him  feel  the  same  interest  in  these  things 
that  I  did.  You  have  won  him  now,  and  I  must  thank  you. 
Father  will  never  break  his  word,  either  for  good  or  ill." 

This  gentle  and  fresh  little  prattler  was  more  precious  to  me, 
from  its  very  simplicity,  than  the  prattle  of  more  elaborate  scholars. 
I  loved  Leone  now.  But  the  disparity  in  our  years  was  an  eternal 
bar  to  my  claim.  How  could  I  prize  her  too  much  ?  If  a  child, 
was  she  not  a  precious  one  1  Truly  she  was  a  child,  but  one  as  fresh 
as  Nature  herself.  I  wandered  with  her  over  the  moors,  chasing 
the  insect  with  a  joyous  heart,  as  light  as  her  own.  I  paused  to 
listen  to  her  descriptions  of  the  local  haunts  of  different  species  of 
wild-flowers  and  different  ferns.    She  took  me  to  a  spot,  no  bigger 
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tiian  the  crown  of  my  hat,  and  showed  xne  a  Bolitaiy  sand-planti 
which  she  would  not  allow  me  to  gather,  that  was  unique,  cm  the 
moor.  She  then  showed  me  a  licheoHOoyered  look,  and  gave  me 
manj  a  curious  illustration  of  their  peculiar  devdopment.  Then 
we  would  bound  again  over  the  moors  until  we  came  to  the  bouldeni 
and  there  I  had  the  first  of  my  gedogioal  lessons ;  for  it  was  Leone 
who  drew  my  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  boulders,  in  the  two 
different  locadities  which  I  vidted  in  my  search  after  her.  And  it 
was  £rom  Leone  that  I  got  the  nucleus  of  my  ccdlection  of  minflrals. 
Long  may  the  memory  of  these  times  be  green !  Long  may  the  bee- 
hunt  be  remembered  in  the  small  calender  of  my  happy  days. 

I  have  little  more  to  say  of  Leone.  Transplanted  from  her 
native  moors  to  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  town,  she  sighed  silentfy 
for  her  wild  mountain  wastes,  but  she  performed  her  duty  to  ha 
&ther  nobly  and  well.  She  was  never  given  mudi  to  amileB. 
Now  she  smiled  frequently.  But  with  a  peculiar  angelic  serenity 
We  supplied  her  with  books,  these  she  read  eagerly — for,  among  ail 
her  other  studies,  she  had  not  forgotten  to  leamhow  to  read;  but  we 
oould  not  give  back  to  her  the  breath  of  Nature.  We  had  robbed 
her  of  thai.  Day  by  day  Ae  was  sinking  quietly ;  without  a 
murmur  or  a  spoken  longing;  and  we  saw,  too  late,  alas  I  that  she 
was  dying. 

One  evening,  just  eight  months  after  we  brought  her  fiom  her 
mountain  home,  she  breathed  her  last;  her  head  leaning  in  my 
arms ;  asking  me,  with  her  latest  breath,  to  plant  a  few^wild-flowos 
on  her  grave,  and  to  lay  her  dried  ferns  on  her  breast,  before  the 
ooflin-l^  was  dosed.  My  poor,  poor  Leone  1  Peace  to  your  gentle 
soul! 
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No.  L— The  Monttment. 

[The  following  paper  ii  reprinted,  by  permiaeion,  from  an  intereiting  Yolnme,  entifled, 
**  The  Old  Citj,  and  iti  Highways  and  Byways.    By  Aleph.' '    London :  *  Collingridge.] 

Attvr  the  battle  of  Cannsd,  in  which  the  Bomans  sustained  the 
inost  terrible  defeat  recorded  in  their  histcKy,  that  wonderful  people, 
so  tax  from  owning  themselves  conquered,  went  forth  in  solemn  pro- 
oe&sion  to  thank  the  discomfited  Consul  that  he  had  not  despaired 
of  the  BepuUic ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  they  were  in 
momentary  expectation  of  the  advance  of  Hannibal  on  the  city,  the 
land  where  he  had  jHtched  his  camp  was  sold  by  auction,  and  fetched 
a  laige  price.  After  a  still  greater  calamity — the  awful  oonflagra- 
tion  of  1666 — ^the  citizens  of  London  evinced  an  equally  noble  spirit. 
Amidst  the  burning  ruins  of  shops,  houses,  churches,  and  palaces, 
the  indomitable  courage  of  Englishmen  was  singularly  conspicuous. 
Half  the  population  of  a  mighty  city  was  reduced  to  beggary ; 
homes  and  property  were  lost  in  a  moment ;  thousands  of  delicate 
women  knew  not  where  to  shield  themselves  from  the  weather; 
while  their  stalwart  sons,  brothers,  and  husbands  were  deprived  of 
daily  work  and  bread.  Yet  they  did  not  sit  down  in  the  ashes, 
like  Job's  fidends,  in  silence  and  despair,  but  were  up  and  doing  in 
an  instant.  Charles  H.  and  the  Duke  of  York  (justly  unpopular 
as'they  are,  on  the  whole)  acted  on  this  occasion  like  truly  brave 
men.  For  several  days,  while  the  flames  were  still  spreading,  they 
were  constantly  cm  horseback  in  the  burning  streets.  It  was  at  the 
king's  suggestion  that  a  block  of  buildings  was  either  pulled  down 
or  mined,  in  order  to  stop  the  fire — an  expedient  whidi  ultimately 
succeeded.  All  the  j^vate  means  he  possessed  were  lavishly  be- 
stowed  upon  his  suffering  people,  and  the  i»ince,  who,  in  ordinary, 
was  so  effeminate  and  luxurious,  manifested  all  the  virtues  of  a 
hero.  His  subjects  emulated  the  example.  The  flames,  so  ten- 
acious of  their  prey,  were  hardly  extinguished,  the  ground  was 
scarcely  cooled,  when  they  began  to  sink  new  foundations.  Armies 
of  bricklayers  and  masons  were  eagerly  employed.  Very  few  of  the 
city  churdies  had  escaped ;  before  many  months  had  elapsed,  those 
capable  of  restoration  were  again  used  for  divine  worship;  while,  to 
replace  those  utterly  destroyed.  Wren  was  commissioned  to  build 
fifty  new  sanctuaries.  Private  du>pe  and  dwellings  were  huddled 
together  with  little  care  or  taste  (a  fact  we  must  still  lament),  bat 
most  of  the  churches  were  really  fine  structures,  and  a  few  were  in 
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the  highest  style  of  art.  The  mighty  Cathedral  took  forty  years  to 
complete,  but  the  Monument  was  finished  within  twelve  years. 
These  two  buildings,  particularly  the  last,  might  have  been  deemed 
unnecessary  by  a  nation  visited  with  so  dire  a  calamity,  and  the 
estimate  both  of  the  wealth  and  gallantry  of  our  countrymen  must 
be  very  high,  when  we  find  them  cheerfully  making  such  sacrifices. 
In  an  Act  for  rebuilding  London,  passed  in  1637,  the  year  after  the 
Eire,  we  meet  with  the  clause : — 

And  the  better  to  pnvtrve  the  memory  of  thii  dreadful  visitation,  by  means  of  a 
pillar  to  be  set  np  to  commemorate  the  conflagration,  be  it  further  enacted  that  a 
column,  of  brass  or  stone,  be  erected  on,  or  as  near  unto,  the  place  where  the  said 
fire  BO  unhappily  began  as  conveniently  may  be,  in  perpetual  remembrance  therec^ 

Fish-street-hill  was  the  site  selected,  which  was  only  a  few  yaids 
distant  firom  the  spot  where  it  commenced.  The  spot  choeen  was 
singularly  inappropriate.  Literally  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  lead- 
ing to  the  bridge,  half  the  height  of  this  magnificent  pillar  ia  lost 
Had  it  been  placed  where  the  fire  ceased,  as  a  testimony  of  national 
gratitude  to  Heaven,  the  elevation,  dose  to  Newgate  Street,  being 
one  of  the  noblest  in  the  metropolis,  it  would  have  become  a  most 
commanding  object,  and  would  probably  have  borne  comparison 
with  any  obelisk,  ancient  or  modem. 

While  London  was  burning,  the  citizens  were  haunted  with  the 
notion  that  it  had  been  caused  by  incendiaries.  The  crime  was 
attributed  to  a  class.  Roman  Catholic  emissaries,  it  was  believed, 
had  contri7ed  and  caused  the  frightful  catastrophe.  Many  strangers 
and  foreigners  were  arrested,  on  the  charge  of  depositing  fire-balls 
in  empty  wooden  tenements,  or  scattering  inflammable  missilesjto 
increase  the  fiiry  of  the  conflagration.  A  Portuguese,  passing  along 
one  of  the  streets,  was  seen  to  place  a  parcel  within  the  shutters  of 
an  imoccupied  house,  and  was  taken  before  a  magistrate  *on  the 
charge.  He  declared  his  innocence,  but  owned  that  he  did  place  a 
piece  of  bread,  which  he  had  picked  up,  in  the  shop  as  described. 
Being  led  to  the  spot,  he  pointed  out  t^ie  aperture  through  which  he 
had  passed  his  hand,  and  the  lump  of  bread  was  found  there.  He 
declared  it  was  a  custom  in  Portugal  never  to  leave  bread  in  the 
street;  citing  the  text,  ^'Qather  up  the  firagments,  that  nothing 
may  be  lost."  He  was  immediately  liberated.  At  the  same  time, 
a  man,  unknown,  went  to  a  police-office,  and  confessed  he  was  an 
incendiary,  having  actually  assisted  in  spreading  the  flames.  No 
evidence  could  be  found  to  criminate  him,  and  the  tale  he  repeated 
was  altogether  improbable ;  nevertheless,  in  the  then  excited  state 
of  the  public  mind,  it  was  considered  right  to  bring  him  to  triaL 
The  judge  who  presided  thought  there  was  no  case ;  but  the  jury, 
choosing  to  credit  his  confession,  he  was  declared  guilty,  and  suf. 
£ared  death. 
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The  Monument  would  have  been  iSnislied  earlier,  but  delay  was 
occasioned  by  the  deficiency  of  Portland  stone  of  suitable  quality  and 
dimensions.  Wren  complained  to  the  Council,  and  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  May  4th,  1659,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  any  more 
stone  from  the  Isle  of  Portland  without  his  permission,  as  Surveyor 
General.  In  Evelyn's  "Diary'*  there  is  this  passage: — "Came 
to  dine  with  me,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  now  building  the  new 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  column  in  memory  of  the  City's 
conflagration ;  and  he  was  in  hand  with  the  building  of  fifty  parish 
churches.  A  wonderful  genius  had  this  incomparable  person." — 
The  fitting  tribute  of  one  illustrious  man  to  another. 

It  was  originally  intended  by  the  architect  to  place  on  the  top 
of  the  Monument  a  brass  gilded  statue  of  Charles  II.  "I  cannot 
but  commend  a  large  statue,"  says  he,  "as  carrying  much  dig- 
nity with  it.  It  has  been  proposed  to  cast  such  a  one  in  brass^ 
of  twelve  foot  high,  for  £1,000.  I  hope  we  may  find  those 
who  will  cast  a  figure  of  fifteen  foot  high  for  that  money,  which  will 
suit  the  greatness  of  the  pillar,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
noblest  finishing  to  so  goodly  a  work,  in  all  men's  judgments."  A 
ball  of  copper,  nine  feet  diameter,  and  a  phcenix  were  also  suggested, 
but  were  ultimately  superseded  by  the  present  ornament. 

The  edifice  received  the  emphatic  name  of  The  Monument.  It 
is  a  fluted  column  of  the  Doric  order,  standing  on  a  Palladian 
pedestal,  40  feet  high,  rising  firom  a  plinth  27  feet  square.  On  the 
abacus  at  the  top  is  an  iron  balcony,  supporting  a  flamuig  vase  of 
gilded  bronze.  The  entire  height  fiT)m  the  pavement  is  202  feet, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  loftiest  as  well  as  the  noblest  isolated  column 
in  existence.  The  shaft  consists  of  forty  courses  of  stone.  The 
greatest  diameter  of  the  pillar  within  is  15  feet,  and  it  forms  a  stair* 
case  of  3^5  steps  of  black  marble,  10^  inches  broad.  It  is  lighted  by 
four  series  of  seven  loop-holes,  and  a  large  ornamental  oval  window, 
on  the  eastern  side,  furnished  with  niches  for  seats.  The  external 
gallery,  lined  with  copper,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  City  and 
river.  A  short  flight  of  stone  stairs  leads  into  the  urn  above.  The 
figures  at  the  base  are  by  Caius  Qabriel  Cibber.  They  are  chiefly 
allegorical.  We  have  London  personified  as  mourning  over  the 
ruined  metropolis.  Behind  her  stands  Time,  assisting  her  to  rise ; 
while  a  female  figure,  typifying  Providence,  points  to  the  angels  of 
Peace  and  Plenty  descending  to  her  aid.  Opposite  appear  effigies 
of  Charles  11.  and  the  Duke  of  York,  a  group  of  the  Sciencies,  a 
terminal  statue  of  Nature,  Liberty  waving  a  cap,  and  Architecture 
bearing  a  plan  of  the  new  City.  Under  their  feet  is  Envy,  gnawing 
a  heart.  Quite  in  the  back  ground,  a  representation  of  the  Fire 
is  given.  The  whole  is  encircled  with  beautiful  carvings  of  festoons, 
the  Royal  and  Civil  arms,  and  at  each  angle  a  dragon,  as  the  sup- 
porteiSy  assigned  by  the  Heralds'  College. 
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The  otiiar  sides  of  &e  pedestal  ace  occupied  with  inscriptions  in 
LatixL  The  transLation  we  shall  condense  is  taken  from  *'  Londina 
niustxata." 

On  ih8  North  Sufe.— In  the  year  1606,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  208  feet  eHk- 
wsrI  of  this  oolamn,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty  whidh,  dfifoibf  a 
high  wind,  laid  waste  not  only  the  adjacent  parta,  bat  very  remote  plaoaa,  with 
incredible  fury.  It  conaomed  89  churohea,  the  gatea,  the  GkuldhaU,  public  atrootani^ 
hoBpitala,  achoola,  libraiiea,  and  18,200  dwellhig-hoaaea,  and  400  atreets.  25  vaida 
ware  ntteriy  deafcroyed,  1  eacaped  damage,  and  8  were  partially  bnnied.  The  noDa 
ol  the  City  were  486  acres,  and  extended  from  the  Towar,  by  the  Thsmea»  to  the 
Temple  Church,  and  thence  along  the  City  wall  to  the  Fleet  ditch.  It  waa  fidal  to 
the  fortunea  of  the  dtisena,  but  hormleaa  to  their  liyea,  that  it  might  in  all  things 
reaemble  the  last  conflagration.  The  destruction  was  rapid ;  for  within  a  ahort  apoea 
the  City  waa  aeen  moat  flouiishing,  and  redaoed  to  ashaa.  On  the  third  day  whm  the 
fatal  fire  had  baffled  all  human  counaela,  it  stopped,  aa  it  wera^  by  a  oommand  irom 
Heayen,  and  waa  on  every  side  eztix^guished ;  bat  the  Papistical  foxy  which  ao 
execrably  achieved  it  is  not  yet  quenched. 

On  th*  South  iSu29..~Ch8rleB  IL,  son  of  Charles  the  Marlyr,  a  moat  giacioa 
ptinoe,  oommiserating  the  deplorable  condition  of  all  things*  while  the  roina  wwa 
yet  smoking,  provided  for  the  comfort  of  his  citisens  and  the  ornament  of  hia  d^, 
remitted  their  petitiona  to  Parliament,  which  immediately  poaaed  an  Act^  that  ti^a 
public  works  ahould  be  restored  to  greater  beauty  with  the  public  money,  to  be 
taiaed  by  an  impost  on  ooals ;  that  the  dhurdies  and  cathedrals  dioold  be  reboflt  with 
all  magnificence ;  bridges,  gates,  and  prisons  should  be  newly  made^  tba  ooodinto 
improved,  the  streeta  made  atraight  and  regular,  and  the  morketa  and  shamUas 
removed  to  open  places.  It  was  enacted  that  all  private  houses  should  hare  party- 
walla,  the  whole  made  of  equal  height  in  front,  and  that  none  should  delay  hml  diiig 
beyond  seven  yeara.  All  lawauito  concemiog  boundariea  were  forbidden ;  aaxdvemiy 
prayera  were  eojoined,  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  hereof  to  ondUws  postaritj, 
thia  column  waa  erected.  The  work  was  carried  on  with  diligence,  London  has  riieB 
again,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  with  greater  speed  or  beauty;  for  dw  spaee  of  thne 
yesra  saw  that  finished  which  was  believed  to  be  the  labour  ol  an  age. 

On  the  East  Side..— Coxxanenoed  by  Sir  Richard  Ford,  Lord  BCavor,  1671 ;  canied 
on  by  Sir  Oeoige  Waterman,  Sir  Robert  Hanaon,  Sir  William  Hooker,  Su-  Robert 
Hiner,  and  Sir  Joaeph  Sheldon  ;  completed  by  Sir  Thomaa  Daviea,  in  1677. 

On  the  PUmth,  Weet  SJda.~Thia  pillar  waa  set  up  in  perpetual  remflmbiwai  of 
that  most  dreadful  burning  of  this  Protestant  city ; 

South, — Begun  and  carried  on  by  treachery  and  malice  of  the  Popiah  faction  b 
the  beginning  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1666  ; 

Ma9t,—ln  order  to  cany  on  th«r  horrid  plots  for  oztiipating 

JViw^A.— The  Protestant  religion  and  old  English  liberty,  sad  tiae  InindaBiag 
Popery  and  alavery. 

Another  inscription,  similar,  but  more  violent,  waa  cat  in  flrto!l^ 
against  a  house  on  the  eastern  side  of  Fudding-laae,  on  the  spot 
where  the  fire  commenced : — 

Here,  by  the  permiasion  of  Heaven,  hell  broke  loose  upon  this  Protestant  city 
from  the  malicious  hearts  of  barbarous  Papists,  by  the  hand  of  ihdr  agent,  H«b«t, 
whooonfeaaed,  and  on  the  ruina  of  this  place  dedaivl  the  foot,  for  whish  ha  wai 
hanged.  That  here  b^gon  that  dreadful  fire,  which  ia  deaeribed  and  perpetualrf 
on  and  by  the  neighbouring  pSQar ;  ereoted*anno  1681,  by  Sir  Patience  Ward.  Lead 

According  to  the  "  Parentalia,"  28,198  feet  of  Portland  stane 
were  employed  in  the   column,  hlack  marble  being  used  for  tlis 
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fltaiitsaae,  and  the  whole  shaft,  in  addition,  with  4,784  superficial 
feet  of  Portland  Stone,  the  whole  amount  of  cost  incurred  being 
£13,450  lis.  dd.,  seemingly  a  small  sum,  but  jHrobably  equal  to 
£100,000  at  present  Sir  Christq^her  Wren  wished  to  mark  on  the- 
pillar  the  measurement  of  the  most  famous  obelisks  and  buildings  in 
the  world,  in  oider  to  show  its  superiority.    We  subjoin  a  list : — 

Cleopatra's  Needle 66   feet 

The  ObeliMk  at  HeliopoUs ^7h  „ 

The  Sistine  Obeliik.  at  Rome        .        .        •        -        .  88  „ 

Pompey's  Pillar,  Alexandria 88|    „ 

Leaning  Tower,  Bologna ISO  ,, 

Leaning  Tower,  Piaa    .         ......  150  „ 

Campanile  at  Venioe 330  „ 

AaiiMlle  Leaning  Tower,  Bologna         ....  350  ,, 

St.  Peter^B,  Rome *87  „ 

Antwerp  Cathedral  Spire M  »f 

Column  of  Henry  II.,  SVwioe 95  „ 

Tower  of  St.  Jacques 1^5  i» 

Kelson  Pillar.  DubUn 126  ». 

Wellington  Obelisk,  Dublin 205  „ 

Pfegoda  Kew 163  „ 

St.  Paul's,  London 340  „ 

York  Column,  Carlton  Terrace 124  „ 

John  Evelyn,  in  his  "  Discourse  of  Medals,"  says  of  the  Monu- 
ment, "  Why  is  not  the  great  burning  commemorated  in  medals  ? 
There  is  none  of  the  column  erected  in  its  memory,  and  infinite  pity 
it  is  that  it  had  not  been  set  up  where  the  incendium  and  burning 
ceased,  like  a  Jupiter  Stator,  rather  than  where  it  fatally  began, 
not  only  in  regard  of  the  eminency  of  the  ground,  but  for  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  since  it  was  intended  as  a  grateful  monument 
and  recognition  to  Almighty  Qod  fdr  its  extinction,  and  should, 
therefore,  have  been  placed  where  the  devouring  flames  ceased  and 
were  overcome.  But  this  was  overruled,  though,  I  doubt  not,  I 
have  the  architect  himself  on  my  side,  whose  rare  and  extraordinary 
talent,  and  what  he  has  performed  of  great  and  magnificent,  this 
column,  and  what  he  is  still  about,  will  speak  and  perpetuate  his 
memory,  as  long  as  one  stone  remains  upon  another,  in  this  nation.'' 
In  the  same  author's ''  Account  of  Architects,"  he  says, ''If  the  whole 
art  of  building  were  lost,  it  might  be  recovered  and  fdund  again  in 
St.  Paul's,  the  Historical  Pillar,  and  those  other  monuments  of 
happy  talent  and  extraordinary  genius." 

It  seems  doubtful  at  what  precise  time  the  accusatory  inscrip. 
tions  were  first  placed  on  the  column.  Peiiiaps  the  nation 
generally  did  not  credit  the  charge  against  the  Catholics  until  Titus 
Oates  produced  his  narrative  of  the  Popish  plot.  •  Shortly  after,  the 
Common  Council,  12th  November,  1680,  ordered  an  inscription,  in 
Latin  and  En^ish,  to  be  affixed  to  the  Monument,  signifying  that 
the  City  was  burnt  by  the  treachery  of  tiie  Papists.     17th  June 
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1681,  the  exact  words,  as  given  above,  were  settled,  as  well  as  those 
for  the  house  in  Pudding-lane.  12th  July,  1681,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  new  inscription  should  be  cut  on  the  column,  the  original 
to  be  taken  out  as  far  as  niscessfuy.  As  for  the  supposed  culprit 
Hubert,  though  he  persisted  in  his  confession  on  the  scaffold,  and 
"was  able  to  distinguish,  though  led  blindfold  to  several  parts 
of  the  City,  the  particular  site  of  the  building,  while  the  owners 
themselves  were  in  doubt ;  for  he  led  them  to  the  place,  described 
the  little  yard,  the  fetshion  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  where  he 
first  put  the  fire,  with  wonderful  exactness ;"  still.  Lord  Clarendon 
adds,  '^  neither  the  judges  nor  any  present  at  the  trial  did  believe 
him  guilty,  but  that  he  was  a  poor,  distracted  wretch,  weary  of  his 
life,  and  chose  to  part  with  it  in  this  way.  On  the  strictest  exami- 
nation  the  King  and  Parliament  could  make,  there  never  was  any 
probable  evidence  that  there  was  any  other  cause  of  this  woeful  fire 
than  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God."  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  inscription  remained,  but  on  the  6tii  of  February, 
1685,  a  few  months  after  his  death,  Evelyn  writes,  in  his 
"  Diary :" — *^  June  I7th.  At  this  time  the  words  engraven  on  the 
Monument,  intimating  that  the  Papists  fired  the  City,  were  erased 
and  cut  out ;"  but  no  sooner  had  James  II.  abdicated,  than  they 
were  restored.  **  Court  of  Aldermen,  16th  September,  1689.— 
Ordered,  That  the  inscriptions  placed  on  the  Monument  and  house 
where  the  dreadful  fire  began,  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  P.  Ward 
(which  have  been  since  taken  down),  be  again  set  up  in  their 
formier  places."  They  remained  intact  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.     We  read  in  Pope's  "  Moral  Essays,"  1734: — 

**  Where  London's  Column,  pointing  to  the  ekies, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  lies." 

The  inscription  in  Pudding-lane  was  removed  about  1769, 
owing  to  the  annoyance  produced  by  idlers  gathering  round  the 
house  to  read  it. 

The  four  first  lines  of  Pope's  poem,  celebrating  "  Sir  Balaam," 
were  once  used  as  the  address  of  a  letter,  sent  by  post,  and  dulyde- 
livered  to  a  tradesman  of  that  day  ;  and  in  an  old  list  of  Liveiymea, 
the  name  of  Thomas  Balaam,  fishmonger.  Monument  Yard,  actually 
occurs : — 

"  Where  London's  Column,  pointing  to  the  skies^ 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  Ues, 
There  dwells  a  dtisen  of  sober  fame, 
A  plain,  good  man,  and  Balaam  is  his  name." 

The  record,  so  obnoxious  to  the  Boman  Catholics,  was  finally 
removed  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Bill,  AprU 
13th,  1829,  when,  in  spite  of  some  opposition,  it  was  resolved,  ihaX 
"  all  matters  insinuating  the  Fire  of  London  to  be  the  work  of 
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Papists  should  be  erased  from  the  Monument."  Whether  there 
was  ever  any  ground  for  such  charges  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer. 
tain,  but  all  right-thinking  men  must  rejoice  that  such  a  source  of 
bitterness  to  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects  has  been  finally  obliterated. 
Party  diflferences  need  not  be  perpetuated,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  will  be  best  consulted  when  all  classes  and.sects  learn  to  live 
like  brethren.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  we  may  state  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Common  Council  was  carried  out  on  Wednesday, 
January  26th,  1831,  when  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Thornhill,  attended  with  the  masons,  and  were  the 
first  to  commence  the  erasure. 

It  is  stated  in  the  "Parentalia"   that  the  pillar  was  built 
hollow,  that  it  might  be  used  as  an  astronomical  tube  to  discover 
the  parallax  of  the  earth,  by  observing  the  different  distances  of  the 
stars  in  the  Dragon's  Head  firom  the  zenith,  at  various  seasons  of 
the  year ;  but,  as  the  column  was  found  to  oscillate  considerably  by 
the  motion  of  carriages,  the  intention  was  abandoned.     It  was  also 
employed,  by  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  to  ascertain  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  at  various  altitudes.     The  Monument,  from  1709,  or 
even  earlier,  became  a  City  Lion,  and  was  exhibited  by  a  decayed 
Liveryman,  who  was  allowed  to  reside  there.     Strype  writes,  in 
1720,  **  This  building  shows  a  fine  prospect  above  the  houses,  and 
especially  to  those  that  are  in  the  balcony ;  and  it  being  such  a 
curiosity,  that  many  desire  to  go  up,  there  is  one  that  hath  the 
keeping  of  it,  and  hath  a  salary,  besides  what  people  give  him." 
The  interior  of  the  column  and  the  wooden  doors  of  the  gallery  are 
covered  with  thousands  of  names  ;  and  one,  G.  Perry,  sought  to  be 
remembered  by  printing  his  name  with  white  paint,  in  letters 
eighteen  inches  long,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  cippus.     The 
Corporation  used  to  pay  £20  a-year  to  the  keeper,  which  was  raised 
to  £200  by  admission  money.     In  descriptive  pamphlets,  sold  by 
the  keepers,  there  is  an  acknowledgment  to  the  Corporation  for  the 
appointment.     In  that  of  Samuel  Amott  were  these  words : — "  My 
Lord,  and  Qentiemen, — Permit  me  to  add  a  few  lines  with  the 
account  of  the  Monument  to  you,  under  whose  protection  I  remain, 
with  all  due  respect  and  gratitude,  S.  A.,  March  20th,  1805  : — 

"  For  threescore  years  life'a  Tuioiu  ■ceDes  IVe  pMt, 
And  Providence  has  iix'd  me  here  at  last ; 
Within  Uieae  ancient  walls  to  find  repose 
From  all  the  Borrows  that  misfortune  knows  : 
With  thankfulness  to  pass  my  latest  hour, 

With  gratitude  proclaim  my  friends'  kind  powec;  «    .        \ 

Whilst  life  remains,  God's  mercies  to  record, 
And  pray  that  you  may  gain  a  blest  reward." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  oscillation  of  the  pillar.     Some  years 
ago  a  rumour  circulated  that  it  was  unsafe,  and  that  £10,000  had 
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been  offered  by  the  City  to  any  peraon  who  would  uDdertake  to 
remove  it  safely.  It  was,  however,  the  work  of  an  artdfit  of  bocIl 
coDsummate  skill,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  secure  from  anythii^ 
but  an  earthquake.  About  1732  a  singular  feat  of  agility,  called 
steeple  flying,  was  common.  On  the  16ih  of  September,  as  we 
read  in  the  DaUy  Journal  :^^ 

Aboat  fiTB  o'clock  in  the  eTening,  though  it  was  rtrj  windy,  » tulor  lltv  fran 
the  top  of  the  Monumefit  to  the  Upper  Three  Tun  Tavern,  in  Graoeehnreh  Stne^ 
which  he  did  in  Icm  than  half  a  minttte ;  there  waa  a  nomeroas  crowd  to  lee  fain. 
He  came  down  within  twenty  feet  to  tiae  plaoe  where  the  rope  was  fixed,  and  then 
flung  himself  off,  and  offered,  if  the  gentleman  would  make  a  haDdaome  coUeetna, 
to  go  up  and  fly  down  again.  In  the  morning,  when  the  rope  was  tied  round  the 
Monument,  a  waterman's  boy  paid  for  going  up  the  gallery,  but  in  bii  retoni, 
finding  the  staira  crowded,  he  thought  the  quickest  way  down  again  waa  by  the 
rope ;  and  he  aooordingly  swung  down  upon  it,  as  it  hung  loose,  to  the  graaad, 
without  any  injury. 

Several  suicides  have  been  committed  by  jumping  from  the 
Monument.  On  Monday,  June  25th,  1750,  William  Green,  a 
weaver,  three  himself  from  the  gallery,  and  was  dashed  to  pieo6B. 
Monday,  July  7th,  1788^  four  persons  ascended ;  one  of  ihem 
climbed  over  the  railings  on  the  north  side,  three  himself  down,  and 
was  taken  up  dead.  He  was  a  baker,  named  Cradock,  and  had 
spoken  of  his  intention,  inquiring  whether  it  would  be  siniaL 
This  was  regarded  as  idle  talk.  He  was  proud,  and  in  distress,  and 
determined  to  kill  himself  in  a  manner  that  would  attract  notiod." 
In  1810,  Mr.  Lyon  Levy,  a  pearl  and  diamond  merchant,  of 
Haydon-square,  of  a  respectable  character,  threw  himself  from  the 
gallery.  He  walked  several  times  round  the  iron  railings  beEve  he 
sprang  off;  in  its  descent,  his  body  repeatedly  turned  over.  Its 
fall  was  broken  by  striking  against  one  of  the  dragons  at  the  base, 
and,  on  reaching  the  ground,  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  he  was 
dead  in  a  moment.  Mr.  Levy  was  subject  to  hereditaiy  insanity. 
In  the  '^  Bejected  Addresses,"  there  is  a  wretched  instance  of  bad 
taste  in  the  parody  of  Southey's  **  Curse  of  Eehema : — " 

*  Peioending,  he  twisted  like  Levy,  the  Jew, 
Who  a  durable  grmye  meant 
To  dig  en  the  paTwnent 
01  Konument  Tazd." 

''  Levy,  an  insolvent  Israelite,  who  threw  himself  from  the  top 
of  the  Monument  a  short  time  before. ' '  This  was  written  two  yean 
after  the  event,  and  is  an  inexcusable  attempt*  at  lacetiousness  on  a 
subject  wholly  unfit  for  mirth.  One  or  two  other  suicides  of  the  same 
strange  kind  followed,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  enclose  the 
gallery  with  strong  iron  bars,  so  as  to  prevent  similar  dq)lorable 
events.  With  some  persons,  ascending  to  any  great  height  excites 
the  insane  desire  for  sudden  descent.  This  feeling  frequently 
distresses  persons  standing  over  a  wide,  open  apaoe,  as  in  the 
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Whispering  Qallery  at  St.  Paul's,  and  on  the  Monument.  Some 
are  even  assailed  by  it  on  the  bridges,  and  others  are,  on  this 
account,  incapable  of  remaining  in  front  of  elevated  rows  of  seats  in 
theatres  or  churches.  It  is  a  disfigurement  to  our  natural  column 
to  be  capped  by  so  unsightly  a  cage,  but  if  it  could  not  be  left  open 
but  at  the  risk  of  life  it  was  time  to  secure  it. 

The  Monument  was  illuminated  June  15, 1825,  to  conunemorate 
the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  a  new  bridge ;  and  in  1833  the 
removal  of  some  opposite  houses,  in  forming  a  new  street,  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  this  noble  pillar,  so  long  blocked 
up  by  unsightly  buildings,  when  its  beauty,  grandeur,  and  f&ultless 
symmetry  were  fully  appreciated — ^probably  for  the  fiirst  time. 

Adam  Littleton,  the  learned  author  of  many  classical  works, 
wrote  a  very  remarkable  Latin  inscription  for  the  Monument.  A 
portion  of  it,  though  rather  grandiloquent,  will  be  a  suitable  tail. 
piece  to  this  paper  :— 

"  ICay  ibii  devoted  coltmm  emulate  those  of  Seth,  and  endure  to  the  Last  Day, 
when  the  oniyerae  shall  be  oonaumed,  equally  adorned  by  and  adorning  thia  plaoe 
and  the  dwellings  which  be  beneath  it  on  every  side,  bng  seeing  and  long  to  be  seen 
the  monument  of  the  extinction  and  the  beautified  reeuirection  of  the  same  dty ! 
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LAZAKUS 

He  stands  barefooted  on  the  cold,  liaxd  snow — 
The  modem  Lazarus ;  clad  in  scanty  cloth, 

A  prosperous  people  moving  to  and  firo, 

But  heeding  not  his  tale  or  looks  of  woe ; 
They  disbelieve  them  both. 

On  either  side  of  busy  streets  are  seen 

Displayed — ^bright  witnesses  of  trade  and  wealUi — 
Bobes,  jewels,  pictures,  vases  gold  and  green, 
With  costly  foods,  and  those  of  humble  mean 

To  gratify  rude  health. 

He,  Earth's  poor  feeble  bankrupt,  standing  there. 

With  haggard  eyes  makes  survey  of  them  all ; 
Though  meanwhile  shivering,  as  the  sleety  air 
Blows  through  rent  garments  of  his  shoulders  bare. 
And  weaveth  him  his  pall* 

But  not  for  him  those  things  so  good  and  bright ; 

Dwelleth  he  not  within  a  loathsome  *den, 
Where  hunger  pained  him  all  throughout  the  night  ? 
So  he  came  feebly  forth  at  dawn  of  light, 

To  beg  from  fellow-men. 

How  few  look  kindly  on  his  shnlnken  {see ! 

"  What  doth  the  drone  within  our  busy  hive  ! 
Wot  we  of  truth  within  his  sorry  case  ? 
And  why  did  he  not,  eager  in  the  chase, 

Like  our  own  fat  selves,  thrive  i 

"  Is  not  the  earth  fair,  bounteous,  and  kind — 

Letting  aU  powers  plenteously  reap  1 
But  they  that  till  not,  neither  shall  they  bind ; 
And  well  may  they  be  sorrowful  of  mind 

Whose  days  did  riot  keep. 

"  Doth  not  the  friendly  workhouse  ever  stand. 

With  sheltering  walls  for  all  who  seek  its  shade  1 
Employment  ever  seeks  the  skilful  hand ; 
But  vice  and  indolence  held  high  command 

Where  labour  should  have  swayed." 
Yet,  oh,  ye  rigorous  and  moral  crew, 

Judge  not  too  harshly  the  offending  poor. 
Grant  he  has  sinned;  has  he  not  suftei^  too  ! 
And  rapt  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  are  you 

So  spotless  and  so  pure  ? 

BOBBRT  HaNNAT. 
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Thosx  who,  as  casual  inspectors  during  a  summer  tour,  or  as  invited 
guests  on  set  occasions,  visit,  mthout  inhabiting,  the  country  man- 
sions of  the  aristocracy,  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  varied 
perfections  these  stately  homes  display.  The  beautiful  order  of  the 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  the  stables,  the  £axm,  the  whole  exterior 
donmin,  does  but  reflect  on  a  wider  scale  that  of  the  arrangements 
within  the  house.  There,  all  seems  as  if  managed  by  concealed 
machinery.  Halls  and  galleries  are  exquisitely  kept,  and  yet  no 
process  of  cleaning  obtrudes  itself:  long  ranges  of  guest-chambers, 
containing  every  appurtenance  for  comfort  and  luxury,  are  ready  for 
occupation,  and  yet  show  no  sign  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  common 
use :  state  apartments,  filled  with  fragile  yet  inestimable  treasures 
of  art  and  taste,  the  gradual  accumulations  of  a  long-descended  line, 
present  all  appliances  to  fit  them  for  fetmily  enjoyment  and  social 
gatherings,  without  that  cold-looking,  comfortless  splendour,  which 
made  a  nobleman  ask  his  neighbour,  at  dinner,  in  the  freshly  gar- 
nished, unhomelike  house  of  a  nouveau  rich€^  "  Where  do  these 
people  UveV 

As  to  the  private  sitting-rooms  of  the  heads  of  these  aristocratic 
dwellings,  who  can  describe  the  luxurious  furniture,  the  innume- 
rable nick-nacks,  the  helps  and  contrivances  for  furthering  favourite 
pursuits  and  occupations,  with  which  they  are  fitted  up  ?  If  the 
gentleman's  study  is  severely  plain,  the  lady's  boudoir,  in  general, 
reflects  her  various  tastes  with  a  graceful  completeness  that  is  as 
appropriate  as  it  is  charming. 

All  this  may  be  seen  by  merely  walking  through  these  beautiful 
abodes  in  the  character  of  a  stranger.  But,  become  a  guest,  and 
farther  perfections  reveal  themselves.  The  service  is  even  more 
admirable  than  the  standing  order  of  thiags. 

Scrupulously  clean  and  fine-looking  men,  in  handsome  liveries 
or  unexceptionable  plain  clothes,  present  themselves,  as  if  by  magic, 
to  your  wish,  and  fulfil  your  requests,  or  even  anticipate  them,  with 
silent,  unquestioning  respect.  Numerous  equipages  are  prepared 
for  the  use  or  pleasure  of  the  visitor ;  and  as  to  the  dinner  appoint- 
ments, they  mostly  defy  criticism. 

From  diese  combined  observations,  the  casual  visitor  or  the  un- 
frequent  guest  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  persons  who  organised 
and  ruled,  as  well  as  those  who  sei^^ed,  in  these  apparently  faultless 
households,  were  rare  pieces  of  perfection  in  their  several  depart- 
ments— ^that  there  must  be  something  peculiarly  sagacious  and  of 
strong  moral  influence  in  the  master-minds  that  control,  as  well  as 

I — ^L  I  I 
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somethixig  innately  respectfbl,  not  to  say  reverential,  in  the  machine- 
like  bodies  controlled. 

In  contrast  to  all  this  perfection,  notking  has  been  moie  fre- 
quently made  the  subject  of  caricature  than  the  domestic  troubles 
— ^the  constant  disarrangements  of  small  households.  The  aimoiis 
heads  of  families  which  depend  for  hourly  comfort  an  an  over- 
worked and  not  over-dean  maid-of-all.work,  for  ever  oomplaiiiiiig 
and  giving  warning,  or  of  a  scarcely  less  servant-riddeii  iwfmyg, 
where  the  cook  objects  to  help  in  the  washing,  and  the  bouaemail 
doesn't  consider  it  her  {dace  to  dean  master's  boots, — ^tbink,  per- 
haps, how  little  the  great  ooes  of  the  earth  know  of  domestic 
annoyances,  and  how  easy  housekeeping  is  to  rank  and  weahli. 

Such  suffering  heads  of  families  are  a  little  consoled  by  the 
satirist's  anecdotes  of  flui^eydcm,  suggesting  something  not  quite 
perfect,  even  in  great  heuseholds ;  but  they  are,  in  general,  very 
much  inclined  to  doubt — on  this  point,  at  least — ^the  irvtih  of  Hie 
axiom,  that  good  and  evil  are  pretty  equally  distributed  tfaioog^  all 
orders  of  sodety. 

There  is,  however,  a  dessous  dea  oayf0»---a  skeleton — even  in  the 
great  man's  kitdien  cupboard,  as  many  others  besides  the  satiiist 
are  aware.  It  requires  no  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  wesid  to 
be  convinced  that  all  is  not  quite  so  perfect  as  it  seems  ;  and  tfasoe 
who  dwell  within  the  charmed  cucle  are  not  themselves  backward 
to  complain. 

Many  a  confidential  diat  among  the  ladies  after  dinner  teelifias 
to  this.  The  grandeur  of  butler's,  the  finery  of  ladies'  maids,  the 
extravaganoe  of  cooks  (individuals  fimning,  in  one  wosd,  Aai 
nuisaneej  ^^ihe  Boom"),  together  with  the  insuboxdinalden  and 
vulgarity  of  housemaids  and  footmen,  are  topics  constantly  under 
discussion  in  those  feminine  conclaves,  and  are  oft^i  iUustmted  by 
anecdotes  that  would  be  in  the  highest  <^ree  ludicrous  and 
amusing,  if  th^  were  not  really  lamentable  proofs  of  a  great  &ult 
somewhere  in  the  domestic  relations. 

Does  this  hxAt  lie  with  the  servants  wholly  1 

Let  us  hear,  first,  what  these  heads  of  households  dedaie. 
Viewed  from  the  master's  stand-point,  we  shall  see  servants  priding 
themselves  on  doing  as  little  as  they  can  for  their  wages,  oon- 
sidering  idleness  and  luxury  as  proofs  of  dignity ;  thinking  it  no 
dishonesty,  but  merely  a  practice  which  custom  justifies,  to  make  a 
profit  for  themsdves  on  irtiat  Ihey  pay  for  or  pordiaee ;  reakdng 
themsdves  ridiculous  by  vulgar  imitations  of  the  dreas,  maasMsn — 
even  vices  of  their  superiors ;  despising,  as  mean  and  oontemptiMe, 
the  becoming  virtues  of  eoonomy,  simplidty,  cooBdentbuanesay  and 
laborious  industry — caring  only  for  their  employers  in  pwipcrtiyn  aa 
they  pay  them  high  wages,  and  eacaet  little  worit. 
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Bat  tliwe  is  another  yieir  of  the  matter,  irhfch,  in  common  isat- 
nes8,  ought  to  he  ocoisidered  also— the  senrants'  view.  What  do 
tiiey  think  of  their  masters?  Aooxding  to  their  view,  masters 
would  like  to  be  served  by  mere  madiines,  irhidi  should  regularly, 
without  pause,  soond,  or  interruption,  perform  the  functions  re- 
quired:  food  and  sleep,  like  the  oiling  and  winding  up  of  the 
machinery,  to  be  supplied  to  them  in  such  measures  and  at  sudi 
times  as  are  most  convenient  to  the  employers,  without  regard  to 
the  natural  likes  and  disliked  of  the  human  machine.  Such  being 
oxisidered  the  object  of  the  masters,  servants  think  they  are  fully 
justified  in  ddlanding  themselves  from  encroachments,  in  maintain- 
ing their  rights,  in  throwing  up  one  place  as  soon  aa  they  can 
obtain  another  more  lucrative,  or  more  luxurious ;  in  a  word,  in 
otmsulting  their  own  interest  in  every  way  short  of  absolute  dis- 
bonesly.  ProbaUy  the  truth  lies  between  these  views,  and  the 
£iult  belongs  to  both  sides ;  each  party  is  apt  too  exclusively  to 
consider  its  own  ease,  advantage,  interest — ^that  is,  its  apparent 
interest,  for  the  real  good  of  masters  and  servants  can  never  be  in 
oppositk»L.  However,  something  will  on  botii  sides  be  allowed  to 
be  wrong ;  and,  if  so,  who  are  to  begin  to  correct  the  wrong— -to 
corraet,  not  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  the  other  party,  which  may 
be  out  of  their  power,  but  what  each  can — their  own  i 

Surely  this  step  may  be  expected  from  those  who  may  be  pre- 
samed  to  see  most  clearly,  to  judge  most  fairly,  to  reason  most 
dispassionately— from  the  educated  class,  in  shorty  the  masters. 
Let  them  be^.  We  think  a  mistake  of  theirs  lie?  at  the  root  of 
the  evil;  and  if  they  will  be  at  the  pains  of  investigation  and 
reammgement,  a  remedy  may  be  found — ^not,  of  course,  one  to  cure 
all  that  is  wrong — ^that,  indeed,  were  hopeless, — ^but  one  to  remove 
many  of  the  irritations,  vexations,  and  temptations  that  ruffle  the 
stream  o£  high  life,  both  above  and  below  stairs. 

It  has  been  oonsid^^  expedient  from  the  earliest  times,  even 
in  the  simple,  natural  households  of  the  patriardis,  tiiat  a  subordi- 
nate should  assist  the  heads  of  large  fEimilies  in  ruling.  Abraham 
hiaiadf  had  such  a  help  in  Eliezer  of  Damascus.  Much  more  neces- 
sary  is  this  subordinate,  now  that  the  avocations  and  duties  of  the 
higher  daesee  are  become  so  numerous — their  household  arrange, 
ments  so  compUcalied.  One  head  cannot  now  think  for  all — one 
pair^  of  eyes  cannot  overlook  all.  My  lord,  or  the  squire— a  very 
diffinent  person  to  the  squire  of  thirty  years  ago — ^has  other  claims 
on  his  time.  Probably  he  has  parliamentary  duties  to  attend  to ; 
perhaps  he  is  in  the  Ministry,  or  the  Cabinet ;  he  is  a  philan- 
thropist, and  attends  public  meetings  in  town  and  country ;  he  is  a 
loid-lieutmant,  may  be ;  or  high  sheriff;  or,  at  least,  a  magistrate. 
He  has  agricultural  and  sporting  tastes^  or  literary  and  scientific 
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ones;  he  writes  pamphlets  and  essays;  he  collects  pictures  and 
objects  of  veriu,  and  must  run  over  to  Italy  and  Spain  to  pick  tbem 
up ;  or  his  health,  injured  by  such  a  variety  of  pursuits,  requiraB 
to  be  refreshed  at  the  German  baths.  How  can  he  find  time  to 
look  at  his  cellar  .book,  regulate  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  his 
household  should  consume  yearly,  examine  and  pay  his  biUa,  or 
settle  the  disputes  of  his  servants  ? 

But  his  wife — the  highly  .educated  lady  of  the  nineteenth  oen. 
lury ;  is  she  not  qualified  to  rule  with  him,  and,  by  dividiiig  the 
labour,  may  they  not  suffice  t 

Alas,*  no !  for  she  has  even  more  numerous  calls  on  her  time 
than  her  lord.  Has  she  not,  in  the  country,  her  model  fann,  her 
conservatories,  her  school ;  large  parties  to  receive  and  entertain, 
and  rounds  of  visits  to  pay  in  distant  counties,  which  take  her  firam 
home  for  weeks.  And  she,  too,  is  literary— '(in  these  days  what 
lady  is  not  ?) — and,  like  a  good  wife,  she  shares  in  the  tastes  and 
pursuits  of  her  husband.  Thank  Heaven,  it  is  no  longer  an  arbi. 
trary  rule  of  fashion  for  husband  and  wife  to  go  opposite  ways  in 
everything!  Her  correspondence  with  scientific  m^i  and  idever 
men  a|^d  clever  women  fills  up  hours  of  every  day.  If  she  is 
musical,  that  taste  of  itself  will  account  for  the  absence  of  all  spare 
time.  Then,  the  mass  of  reading  that  must  be  got  through,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world  1  Her  ponies  and  saddle-hocse, 
which  must  be  used,  or  my  lord  will  say  they  are  eating  their  heads 
off;  her  calls  must  be  made,  or  the  country  neighbours  will  take 
offence.  In  London,  life's  labour  is  still  more  arduous  and  compH- 
cated.  There  are  exhibitions,  lectures,  exotic  nurseries,  milliners, 
shopping,  the  park,  dinners,  concerts,  operas.  '^  She  eats  not  the 
bread  of  idleness ;"  but  where  is  there  a  moment  hi  '^  looking  wdl 
to  the  ways  of  her  household  1" 

Nevertheless,  the  household  must  be  ruled ;  and  that  it  is  ruled 
amiss  because  the  office  is  delegated  to  the  wrong  class  of  persons 
is,  we  think,  one  cause  of  the  many  evils  complained  of. 

To  be  *^  a  servant  of  servants,"  was  denounced  as  a  curse  on 
the  son  of  that  trespasser  who  first  forgot  the  reverence  due  to  the 
head  of  the  fietmily.  How,  then,  can  it  be  a  right  principle,  the 
setting  a  servant  to  rule  servants?  The  steward  of  Abraham's 
household,  "  who  ruled  over  all  that  he  had,"  was  no  mere  birring. 
On  failure  of  offspring  he  would  have  been  the  patriarch's  hek,  and 
must  therefore  have  had  a  close  and  affectionate  int^est  in  his 
concerns,  as,  iadeed,  the  important  and  delicate  missicm  with  whidb 
he  was  entrusted  proved.  It  has  become  the  wise  practioe  in 
several  noble  households  to  adopt  a  similar  plan— to  make  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famUy,  a  gentleman,  house-steward.  Why  should  not 
the  priQciple— in  these  insjances  proved  to  be  a  good  one^-be 
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extended  to  the  female  department  alsd?  Why  should  not  a 
genUewoman  be  housekeeper  in  establishments  too  large  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  lady  1  The  housekeeper  of  former  times,  in 
her  mob  cap,  stuff  gown,  and  white  apron,  respectable  and  beloved 
finr  ffidthful,  humble  service,  was  all-sufficient  in  the  busy  still.room, 
when  the  lady  herself  was  not  too  intellectual  and  refined  to  sit  and 
sew  among  her  maidens — to  appoint  their  tasks,  to  instruct  and 
advise.  But  now,  the  case  is  altered.  If  any  of  these  ancient 
housekeepers  oould  be  found,  they  would  be  despised  by  the  modem 
abigails  and  housemaids^  as  ignorant  and  old.&shioned — ^they  would 
have  neither  influence  nor  authority.  Axe  their  successors,  in 
general,  more  efficient? 

The  housekeeper  in  a  large  family  is  liable  to  temptations  in  the 
way  of  perquisites,  presents  from  tradesmen,  and  percentage  on  bills 
and  accounts,  to  which  it  is  hardly  fiEur  to  expose  one  accustomed  to 
look  upon  these  things  with  a  servant's  eye ;  and  being  on  an  equality, 
as  to  origin,  with  the  other  domestics,  her  authority  will  be  deficient 
in  moral  weight.  Again,  she  will  naturally  see  the  interest  of  her 
employers  from  a  servant's  point  of  view,  and  will  be  apt  to  con- 
skier  frrugality  as  mean,  economy  as  shabby,  labour  as  ridiculous — 
at  least  for  one  in  power^^and  retrenchment  as  positive  disgrace. 
The  duties  of  a  housekeeper  do  not  really  include  anything  menial 
—anything  unfit  for  a  gentleman  to  perform  with  credit  and  honour. 
Her  work  is  chiefly  ordering,  overlooking,  and  arranging  the  tasks 
of  ethers.  She  has  to  keep  accounts,  hire  maid-servants,  see  that 
their  business  is  properly  done ;  to  keep  and  mend  the  linen,  have 
the  eaie  of  stores,  att^id  to  the  sick  of  the  family,  and  see  that  the 
poor  Bjre  not  forgotten ;  above  all,  to  exert  a  strict  moral  control 
over  the  household  she  has  in  charge.  Is  not  all  this  the  very  work 
for  a  gentlewoman  1  One  whose  highly-honoured  name  ought  not 
to  be- lightly  used  **to  point  a  moral,*'  showed,  long  since,  in  her 
management  of  the  Sick  Home  for  Gentlewomen,  the  admirable 
fitness  of  a  lady  for  such  offices  as  these ;  and  her  lately-published 
''Notes  on  Nursing,"  sets  her,  in  practical  knowledge  of  the  kind 
required,  fai  beyond  many  a  professional  housekeeper. 

Could  there  be,  under  the  vigilant,  conscientious  superintendence 
of  persons  of  this  class,  the  disgraceful  waste  which  demoralises 
servants  in  large  families  1  A  lady,  accustomed  to  district-visiting 
in  a  low  neighbourhood  in  town,  having  on  one  occasion  taken  her 
own  dinner  as  a  deUcacy  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  a  sick  child,  it  was 
received  by  the  mother  with  the  contemptuous  remark :  "  Oh,  he's 
sick  o'  chicken :  we  gets  such  lots  o'  chicken  with  the  hog- wash.** 
And  ihi»  the  lady's  experience  could  well  bear  out;  for  she  had 
seen  turkey,  ham,  remnants  of  pie,  cutlets,  cheese,  wax-ends, 
kitchen  utensilfl— even  children's  toys—  displayed  as  the  common 
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zesultsof  hog^imifll&oollectmgl  SorvantB  an  apt  to  thiak  1]|^7  oC 
this  diahoaeBt  waata — ^to  say  it  feeds  the  poor ;  but  thoae  lAo  viaii 
the  poor  know  that  it  does  not  go  to  iKnurish  the  ynaatiag  and 
desenringy  but  oofnq>t  and  mtninata  both  giveis  and  reeeivera. 

A  laj^  household  is  often  broken  up  into  several  oentms  of 
autharity,  independent  of  the  oidinaiy  housekeeper's  coniiol,  greatly 
to  the  damaging  of  order  and  economy.  The  oook  reigns  supraaie 
in  the  kitchen ;  the  nurse  in  the  nursery  department ;  the  YmAat 
in  his  pantry.  To  reform  such  aa  oligarchy  a  lady  houaekeiper 
would  be  invaluable ;  such  a  one  alone  would  have  a  chance  of 
beiDg  able  to  penetrate  authoritatively  into  the  difierantregioiiB,  and 
to  legislate  for  all — ^to  stop  extravagance  in  the  kitchen,  wasto  in 
the  xmrsery,  and  the  careless  attendance  too  cfbau  considered  quite 
good  enough  for  the  sdiooboom. 

One  dijfficulty  in  the  anangement  propoeed  would  be  whaie  ta 
place  the  lady-housekeeper;  she  could  not,  of  course,  eat  wiHi  the 
servants,  nor  would  her  avocations  and  responsibilities  allow  her  to 
be  with  the  masters.  But  in  most  large  feonilies  there  is  a  gowness, 
too  often  an  isdated,  lonely  being,  to  whom  a  oompanioa  cf  her 
own  sex  and  station  would  be  as  pleasant  as  it  would  be  benefieial, 
With  her  and  her  pupils  would  be  the  place  of  thelady-hoosekeeper 
at  meaJs,  of  an  evening,  and  when  not  occupied  with  her  important 
and  constantly.recurring  duties.  If  there  were  neithiw  goveniflss 
nor  yoimg  people,  she  might  dine  at  the  luncheon,  to  testify  to  bar 
position,  distinct  in  all  things  from  the  servants,  and  afbrd  hsr 
at  least  a  taste  of  society  that  ought  to  be  devating  and  refreshing. 
Her  other  meals,  taken  alone,  would  give  little  additional  tnmbla 

The  housekeeper's  room,  as  at  present  constituted,  might  lluis 
be  abolished,  retaming  to  its  proper  use  as  a  place  of  real  boainaBS 
and  thoughtful  retirement  for  the  superior  of  the  domeatica.  Thsva 
should  be  no  second  table,  with  its  separate  luxuries,  tempting  to 
idleness  and  indulgence  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  day— Haeating 
jealousy  and  discontent  at  the  plainer  table  in  the  hall :  no  exduaive 
supper,  set  out  with  expensive  delicacies,  pampering  with  ridiibod, 
and  corrupting  with  vanities,  those  servants  who,  under  proper 
management  and  control,  might  be  respectable  and  respected.  The 
butler  and  .lady's  maid  should  be  encouraged  to  set  an  eramplft  of 
deoanmx  at  the  head  of  the  common  dining.table ;  then  separaliing, 
in  the  evening  the  butler  should  continue  to  preside  in  the  asrvants' 
hall,  among  the  male  domestics,  with  his  own  litde  table  and  am* 
diair,  if  he  pleased,  in  the  place  of  honour,  keeping  order,  and 
encouraging,  by  their  own  practice,  rational  occupation  in  leisoze 
moments,  and  proper  manners  and  talk  at  all  times ;  the  lady's 
maid,  sitting  with  the  other  famale  servants,  likewise  fili>.i*niffig  and 
obtaining  that  consideration  among  them  which  si:^eriori^  eCoo^ 
duct  and  maimers  would  naturally  and  justly  procure  for  her. 
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Of  ooxme,  such  a  thorough  ohange  as  the  canjtng  out  of  this 
snggofltion  would  leqoiie,  ooold  not  he  made  without  some  trouble, 
and  would  natuially  meet  with  great  opposition.  But  if  the  evils  eo 
loudly  complaiiifid  of  are  zeal,  some  plan  £ar  their  removal  is  wordi 
a  triaL 

Oonceiye  the  adfa&tage  to  the  lady  ci  a  laige  house  of  having  a 
peraon  at  the  head  of  her  establishment  free  from  the  party-spirit  of 
servants,  secure,  by  her  position,  frx»n  the  temptation  to  petty 
deoette  and  frauds^-willing  to  assist  in  carrying  out  those  needful 
reforms  and  retrenchments,  without  whidh  England,  with  its  ever* 
inoeasing  riches  and  refinements,  will  be  in  danger  of  sinking,  like 
<dd  Borne,  ruined  and  lost  by  self-indulgence  and  enervating  luxury. 
The  benefit  to  servants  woidd  be  scarcdy  less :  they  would  have  an 
overseer  whose  judgment  they  could  respect— whose  justice  might 
be  impartial-^a  friend  to  counsel  and  instruct,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
defend  them.  Heads  of  houses  are  themselves  not  immaculate— 
(too  often  forgetting  that  they  also  have  a  Master  to  whom  they  are 
responsible) — ^and  servants  must  submit  and  be  silent,  while  one  of 
a  <tifferent  class  nught  venture  to  expostulate,  and  hope  to  convince 
— })6rhap8,  even,  in  some  cases  to  reform. 

And  here  would  be  opened  a  field  of  employment,  both  useful 
and  honourable,  for  a  class  considered  to  be  peculiarly  in  want  of  it 
— the  widows  of  professional  men,  of  clergymen,  of  naval  and 
military  officers,  and  of  merchants ;  for  governesses  grown  too  old. 
fashioned  for  the  rapid  advance  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  age ; 
for  the  unmarried  uid  unportioned  dau^ters  of  respectable  families ; 
even  for  the  poor  relations  of  the  great. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  every  distressed  gentlewoman  who  could  fill 
the  situation  of  housekeeper,  nor  must  pressiog  need  be  admitted  as 
a  sufficient  recommendation  when  the  requisite  qualities  are 
deficient.  Activity,  firmness  of  character,  good  sense,  integrity, 
and  some  share  of  experience,  are  indispensable  to  the  worthy 
fulfilment  of  an  office  involving  responsibilities  of  no  common  kind. 

But  if  such  a  post  were  once  laid  open  to  gentlewomen,  qualified 
ones  would  not  be  wanting.  The  ladies  who  have  severally 
organised,  and  still  continue  to  manage,  the  Printing  Establishment 
for  the  Employment  of  Females,  the  Home  for  Needlewomen,  and 
many  other  charitable  institutions,  do  not  pretend  to  be  remarkable 
characters.  They  are  but  educated  women,  who  have  faund  a 
worthy  field  for  their  energies  to  work  in.  Why  should  we  doubt 
that  the  middle  ranks  of  society  would  fiimish  hundreds  more, 
equally  fitted  for  similar  work,  when  it  is  found  for  them  ? 

True,  in  these  establishments  it  is  their  own  sex  exclusively 
the  ladies^have  togov^ ;  but  that  circumstance  may  not  be  any 
disparagement  of  their  ability :   some^mayeven  thiiJc  it  a  greater 
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pioof  of  it.  However,  in  so  feur  as  the  other  sex  would  come  under 
their  control,  it  is  acknowledged  that  gentlewomen  have  a  natiual 
influence,  a  quiet  power,  over  oommon  men*— the  power  of  education 
over  the  ignorant--^f  true  refinement  over  the  uncultiyated,  wfaidi 
would  go  £Eur  to  adapt  them  for  the  task.  Women  have  always 
filled  the  poet  hitherto  :  surely  education  and  gentle  birth  would 
give  them  more  chance  of  filling  it  well.  They  would,  we  think, 
bring  back  order  and  harmony  to  many  a  troubled  and  rebellions 
household,  and  might  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  higher  tone  of 
morals  among  the  domestics  of  the  great,  and  a  more  natural  and 
kindly  state  of  feeling  between  two  classes  who,  being  indispensable 
to  each  other  as  component  parts  of  civilised  sociely,  endanger 
their  conunon  well-being  when  they  become  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  XVH; 

"  Then  saith  the  Christ,  as  Bilent  sUnds 
The  er6wd, '  What  wilt  thou  at  my  hands  ?* 
And  he  repliet, '  Ob|  giye  me  light  T  " 

Okb  cold  spring  evening,  Adelaide  sat  alone  in  her  cellar  kitchen. 
It  was  dark,  but  she  had  not  lighted  a  candle,  nor  mended  the  fire 
over  which  she  was  leaning.  Outside,  there  was  a  drizzling  rain. 
It  was  a  damp,  foggy  night.  Poverty-row  was  dimly  lighted  with 
gas ;  the  usual  sounds  of  children  shouting,  women  scolding,  men 
swearing,  louder  than  general,  penetrated  into  the  stillness  of  her 
room. 

Work  had  been  slack,  but  Roger  had  not  spent  the  hours  out  of 
work  in  his  own  home ;  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  night  hours,  had  been  spent  at  a  public-house  at  the 
comer  of  the  street. 

Adelaide  ha^  been  out  once  that  day  to  a  gin-shop,  when  she 
had  spent  on  gin  the  last  sixpenee  she  possessed.  The  butcher  to 
whom  she  went  had  refused  to  give  her  further  credit  until  a  part 
of  the  old  bill  had  been  paid ;  the  baker  had  said  the  same,  allow- 
ing  her  to  take  a  twopenny  loaf,  but  bade  her  come  no  more  until 
she  could  bring  money  with  her.  Saturday  was  pay-night.  Eoger 
had  assured  her,  in  the  morning,  that  he  would  be  home  early,  when 
his  half-day's  work  was  over,  and  bring  his  wages  with  him,  to  pay 
the  baker's  bill. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock,  and  Roger  had  not  come.  When  he  did 
return,  there  was  no  fire  to  greet  him,  no  supper  prepared,  the 
kettle  not  even  boiling ;  but  Adelaide  did  not  care ;  she  was  too 
languid  and  hungry  to  care  to  exert  herself  to  provide  food,  to  make 
the  tea,  or  boil  the  potatoes — ^the  only  food  the  house  afforded. 
She  knew  he  was  at  the  public-house,  knew  he  was  expending  the 
money,  and  what  was  to  become  of  them  during  the  week !  She 
sat  gazing  into  the  dying  embers,  her  elbows  resting  on  her  knees, 
her  hands  supporting  her  aching  head. 

It  was  seldom  that  Adelaide  dared  think  of  anything  but  the 
present.  This  night  her  thoughts  would  revert  to  Hepburn  Manor. 
Since  that  day,  when  the  strange  young  lady  came  to  visit  her, 
Adelaide  had  thought  so  much  more  of  home,  thought  of  it  some- 
times  with  such  strange  longing.  She  often  wished  that  young 
lady  had  not  taken  her  at  her  word,  but  had  called  again.  To-night 
.she'was  going  over,  in  memory,  her  childhood ;  the  boarding-school, 
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the  Manor  life,  her  friend,  Jnlia,  who  had  never  answered  her  letter, 
in  which  she  announced,  "my  romantic  marriage."  Adelaide 
forgot  how  distasteful  that  life  had  been  to  her,  when  she  possessed 
it,  and  only  remembered  it  now  as  a  Paradise,  forfeited  by  her  own 
free  will ;  forfeited,  and  for  whom  ?  For  that  drunken  boor  who 
staggered  in  at  the  open  door,  and  called  out,  in  a  thick  voice — "  I 
want  my  supper ! — here,  Adelaide,  is  nothing  ready?" 

**  What  is  there  to  get  ready  ?"  said  Adelaide,  rousing  herself; 
**  can  I  buy  without  money  ?  You  said  you'd  be  in  by  four  o'clock ; 
you  have  spent  the  money— I  see  you  have  !" 

"  Ain't  I  here  nowl"  said  Roger,  steadying  himself  against  the 
table,  "  and  a  procious^iole  it  is  to  come  to — fire  out,  kettle  not 
boiling,  not  even  the  light  of  a  dip,  to  show  us  our  riches." 

" It's  easy  enough  for  you  to  talk,"  retorted  Adelaide.  "Here 
Vyb  been  sitting,  cold  and  starved,  whilst  you've  been  toasting 
yourself  over  a  hot  fire,  filling  yourself  with  spirits,  and  cracking 
jokes  with  any  impudent  girl  who'd  stop  and  talk." 

"And  maybe  I  have,"  said  Roger,  with  drunken  insolence ; 
"what's  that  to  you? — I  talk  to  them  that's  pleasant  to  look  at, 
and  pleasant  to  listen  to ;  that's  more  than  any  one*ll  say  of  the 
like  o'  you.  I'll  gang  back  to  where  it's  a  sight  pleasant^,  and 
leave  you  to  yoin:  own  company." 

He  turned  towards  the  door,  but  Adelaide  sprang  after  him,  and 
caught  him  by  the  arm.  '*  No,  no,  Roger !  come  back ;  you  must 
stop  !  There's  not  a  farthing  in  the  house ;  I  can't  be  left  without 
money.  I  have  had  no  meal  to-day,  and  can  get  nothing  on  credit. 
You  must  stay;  it's  not  you  that  I  want,  but  I  do  want  the 
money !" 

"Let  go!"  said  Roger,  roughly.  '^I've  nothing  to  give  you; 
the  bit  I  have  got  I  want;  ye  may  go  and  fend  for  yersel' ;"  and 
he  shook  her  oflF,  and  moved  to  the  door. 

Adelaide  caught  hold  of  his  coat.  "  By  Heaven !"  she  exclaimed, 
^*  you  shan't  move  till  I  have  the  wages,  and  then — ^then  you  may 
go — go  with  them  that  are  pleasant  to  look  at.  I'm  well-nigh 
starving  ;  give  me  the  money,  ye  drunken  wretch !" 

A  woman  stood  staring  in  at  the  open  door,  with  a  grin  on  her 
face.  Adelaide  observed  her.  "What,"  she  continued,  furious 
with  jealousy,  "  have  you  brought  them,  to  turn  me  out  of  house 
and  home  ?  is  it  them  you  go  with  1  to  tliem  you  give  your  money, 
leaving  your  wife  to  starve  at  home?  Give  me  my  rights,  ye 
acciursed  drunkard  1 " 

''Vm  not  drunk,"  exclaimed  Roger—"  it's  you  that  are  drunk, 
with  gin  and  with  rage ;  leave  go,  be  off  with  ye !"  he  said,  pushing 
her  roughly  aside, 

-Adelaide  clung  to  him,  and  tried  to  find  his  pocket. 
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» 

^'  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  sight — ^ye're  a  happy  pair !"  sneered  the 

woman  in  the  door- way. 

In  a  fit  of  desperation,  Roger  exclaiEned — '^  Stand  off!''  and, 
raising  his  fist,  struck  Adelaide  a  blow,  which  felled  her  to  the 
ground. 

A  jeering  laugh  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  woman — ^*  Hurrah ! 
well  done,  master  I" 

Adelaide  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  fell  on  her  face ;  the  blood 
poured  from  her  nostrils  profusely.  She  was  not  stunned ;  she  lay 
prostrate  for  a  moment,  and  then,  raising  herself  fi*om  the  ground, 
she  cast  upon  Roger  a  look,  one  long  look  of  horror,  terror,  and 
reproach,  as  if,  with  that  blow,  the  last  drop  was  added  te  her  cup 
of  misery ;  then,  seizing  hold  of  the  thin  shawl  on  the  table,  she 
rushed  past  the  woman  in  the  doorway,  and  into  the  crowded  streets. 

''Adelaide!  Adelaide  1"  called  Roger,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
blood.stains  on  the  floor. 

The  woman  came  forward.  *  'Well  done,  master !  served  her  right ! 
you've  settled  her  noise  fo  the  night !  Come  along  and  be  jolly ! 
let's  have  a  glass  together  !" 

Roger  turned  upon  this  woman  also,  with  an  oath  and  an  up- 
raised hand,  so  that  she  too  fled  affrighted  from  the  house.  Roger 
stood  alone  on  the  spot — stained  by  the  blood  of  his  wife,  caused  by 
the  weight  of  his  fist — alone  in  the  house,  from  which,  with  blows, 
he  had  driven  his  wife. 

He  was  sober ! 

That  look  which  she  had  cast  upon  him — that  look  from  which 
all  passion  was  fled,  and  only  terror  remained,  had  sobered  him. 
In  that  moment,  it  came  to  Roger,  in  all  its  horror  and  shame, 
what  he  had  done ;  what  for  months  he  had  been  doing.  Spuming, 
neglecting,  leaving  to  actual  starvation  her  whom  he  had  once 
vowed  to  love,  to  cherish  as  his  own  flesh. 

In  all  the  force  of  the  contrast,  he  saw  her  lying  bleeding  at  his 
feet,  as  she  had  just  lain ;  and  he  saw  her  as  she  had  been  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  she  had  stood  by  the  hedge-side,  her  hand  clasped 
in  his,  exchanging  mutual  vows  ;  he  swearing  that  the  strength  of 
his  arm  should  shield  her  firom  every  trouble — should  shelter  her 
&om  every  care.  That  arm  had  refused  to  work  for  her;  the 
strength  of  that  arm  had  struck  her  to  the  ground. 

For  ten  minutes  he  stood  immovable ;  his  head  leaning  against 
the  waU,  his  thoughts  engrossed  with  what  Adelaide  once  had  been 
in  her  youth,  beauty,  her  queenly  dignity,  all  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  with  what  she  now  was  I 

In  those  ten  minutes  the  seeds  of  repentance  were  sown. 
"So  help  me,  God!"  was  Roger's  fervent  exclamation;    '*  I 
will  do  differently  1    I  will  not  enter  another  public-house !    We 
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I 

will  begin  a  better  life ;  I  will  beg  her  to  forgive  me  as  soon  as  she 

retiims.     My  poor,  poor  Adelaide !  what  a  wretch  I  have  been!*' 

He  looked  around  the  forlorn  room  to  see  what  he  oould  do  at 

once  to  show  his  repentance.     He  made  up  the  fire,  he  swept  out 

the  room,  and  made  the  bed,  which  had  not  been  touched  since 

morning.     Tablecloths  they  had  none ;   but  he  took  a  clean  towel, 

laid  it  on  the  table,  arranged  the  tea-cups,  and  set  the  kettle  on 

the  fire.     He  went  to  a  shop  close  at  hand,  and  brought  back  with 

him  bread,  firesh  butter,  and  a  few  herrings ;  he  hurried  home,  he 

wished  to  have  it  all  ready  before  Adelaide  returned. 

The  room  began  to  look  comfortable  and  inhabited.      Roger 

lighted  a  candle,  ior  hitherto  the  gas-light  in  the  street  had  been 

their  only  light  that  night,  and  sat,  and  waited.     He  listened  for 

every  footstep,  but  she  did  not  come.     Nine  o'clock,  ten  o'clock 

struck,  still  Adelaide  came  not,  and  Roger  sat  and  listened  in  vain 

for  her  step. 

That  look  of  despair  in  her  eyes  haunted  him.      Had  his 

repentance  come  too  late  ?     Had  she  left  him  for  ever  ?     Where 

could  she  have  fled  to  in  this  crowded  district,  where  no  one  knew 

her  ?     It  was  hopeless  going  out  to  seek  her ;  it  was  better  to  be  at 

home  to  welcome  her  when  she  did  retiuni.     Bitterly  did  Roger 

reproach  himself  during  those  silent  hours,  and  fervent  were  his 

resolutions  to  act  a  different  part  for  the  future. 

Adelaide  fled  from  her  home,  convinced  that  Roger  had  invited 

that  woman  to  the  house,  and  had  intended  to  drive  her  firam  it 

She  held  the  shawl  tightly  round  her  head,  and  rushed  wildly 

down  Poverty-row,  into  a  crowded  thoroughfare  which  led  to  the 

river  side.     She  neither  knew  nor  cared  where  she  bent  her  steps, 

all  places  were  alike  to  her ;  that  home,  Roger's  home,  she  could 

never,  never  re-enter,  and  what  other  place  was  there  in  this  wide 

world  which  would  open  its  doors  to  receive  her  ?  What  refuge  could 

there  be  for  an  aching,  bruised  heart  like  her's,  for  one  so  utterly 

desolate  and  miserable  ?    She  hurried  on,  through  crowded  streets, 

past  streams  of  people,  like  one  driven  by  an  unseen  hand,  she 

knew  not  where. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  Easter-eve  ;  the  streets  were  more 

crowded  than  usual.     Some  were  making  their  evening  purchases, 

some  reeling  out  of  the  gin-palaces,  still  more  hastening  into  them. 

Forlorn-looking  women  were  standing  at  the  doors,  longing,  yet  not 

daring  to  enter  in,  and  lead  away  their  husbands,  who  were  drinking 

the  children's  daily-bread.     Others,  with  loud  voices,  were  having 

jokes  together;  some  stood,  miserable  enough,  with  shawls  over 

their  heads,  at  the  comers  of  the  streets.     Adelaide  heeded  none ; 

swiftly  she  hurried  on,  past  a  lighted  theatre,  past  a  street-show, 

past  the  busy  market,  where  trade  was  closing  for  the  night. 
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"  Three  for  a  penny !  come,  do  take  'em,  now,  there's  a  dear  1" 
cried  one  woman,  offering  match-boxes  and  boot-laces  to  a  passer-by. 

'*  Buy  an  orange!  who'd  go  to  the  play  without  an  orange  1" 
exclaimed  another  seller.  "  Two  for  a  penny!  well,  then,  take  them 
— seven  for  twopence,  never  was  such  a  bargain ;  come,  buy  'em !  I 
must  get  home  to  the  bairns,"  urged  the  woman,  as  if  that  would 
be  an  inducement  to  the  purchaser  to  take  from  her  her  wares. 

Adelaide  hurried  on,  heedless  of  being  jostled  and  pushed  about 
by  a  noisy  crowd.  She  saw  in  the  distance  the  red  lamp,  the  sign- 
post on  the  bridge,  to  which  she  had  been  hastening.  The  parapet 
of  that  bridge  had  been  the  last  resting-place  for  the  feet  of  many 
before  her.  But  none,  no  none,  had  taken  the  leap  into  those  deep, 
dark  waters,  to  escape  from  so  miserable  a  lot,  so  broken,  crushed  a 
heart  as  Adelaide  carried  with  her  that  night. 

She  was  close  to  the  bridge,  she  longed  to  reach  it ;  as  a  wearied 
traveller,  footsore  and  exhausted,  she  yearned  for  a  bed,  in  which 
her  sleep  might  know  no  awakening.  The  crowd  became  closer,  she 
could  not  get  on ;  she  tried,  she  pushed  her  way,  but  the  crowd  was 
attracted  by  some  sight,  up  a  side  street;  and  Adelaide  was  irresist- 
ably  forced  along.  What  did  it  signify  1  the  delay  was  only  for  a 
few  seconds ;  the  crowd  would  soon  disperse,  and  seek  their  homes, 
and  Adelaide  would  seek  her  watery  grave,  the  goal  of  her  desires. 

The  crowd  halted  before  a  well-lighted  church,  from  whose 
tower  issued  a  merry  peal,  ringing  clear  and  loud  above  the  roar 
and  din  of  the  town. 

From  the  gate  of  an  enclosed  yard,  close  to  where  Adelaide  was 
standing,  issued  a  procession  of  men  and  boys  in  white  surplices ; 
they  proceeded  about  twenty  yards  and  entered  at  the  west  door  of 
the  church.  The  foremost  man  bore  a  large  wooden  cross ;  he  was 
followed  by  boys  and  men,  walking  two  and  two  together.  As  they 
passed  close  to  Adelaide,  she  could  not  fail  to  distinguish  the  words 
of  the  hymn  which  they  were  singing : — 

"Jesus  lives  !  henoeforth  is  death 
But  the  gate  of  life  immortal ; 
This  shall  calm  our  trembling  breath, 
When  we  pam  its  gloomy  portal. 

Alleluia  1" 

Clear  and  ringing,  the  boys'  sweet  voices  fell  on  the  ears  of  the 
crowd,  as  they  passed  slowly  inside  the  church.  Some  went  on 
their  way,  others  followed  the  procession  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening, and  Adelaide,  amongst  the  number,  with  unconscious 
steps,  followed  the  procession  into  the  church  and  sank  upon  a  seat 
near  the  porch. 

It  was  a  festival.  Adelaide's  eye  rested  in  amaze  on  the 
wreathed  pillars,  on  the  carved  screen  enlivened  with  rare  flowers 
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and  erergreens,  in  devices  and  emblems,  studded  aboat  the  drarch, 
all  suggestive  of  crosses,  sunnounted  with  crowns,  of  sufferix^, 
crowned  with  victory.  The  church  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
every  comer  of  it  was  filled  with  people.  The  procession  took  their 
seats  in  the  choir ;  the  service  began. 

It  was  Easter-eve,  the  30th  of  March.  For  many  yean  one 
day  had  been  as  another  to  Adelaide ;  prayerless  she  had  aiisen  to 
her  daily  life,  prayerless  she  had  lain  down  to  rest  at  night.  Be. 
clining  against  a  pillar  she  listened  earnestly  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  service.  When  the  {nriest,  in  a  loxid  voice,  read  out  the 
Psalms  appointed  for  the  evening,  they  fell  upon  Adelaide's  ear 
with  the  force  of  a  new  story  nev«r  told  before.  She  drank  in  each 
word  of  Psalm  cxlvii.  A  woman,  seated  close  to  her,  answered  tie 
responses  so  audibly  that  neither  verse  was  lost  to  her.  "He 
gathered  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  He  healeth  those  that  are 
broken  in  heart,  and  giveth  medicine  to  heal  their  sickness."  Was 
it  possible  to  heal  a  heart  broken  as  her's  was  ?  Soon  there  followed 
more  singing,  joyous  alleluias,  in  which  all  seemed  to  feel  a  share, 
except  herself.  The  clergyman  stepped  into  die  pulpit,  and  b^an 
to  speak  to  them ;  he  appeared  to  speak  to  his  people  from  the 
fulness  of  his  own  heart. 

Much  that  he  said  was  strange  to  her,  she  could  not  ent&r  into 
it ;  still  she  listened,  and,  for  a  few  minutes,  forgot  her  own  misery, 
as  she  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say.  He  told  them  Lent  was  ohrer, 
the  season  of  sorrow  had  passed  away,  the  season  of  joy  had  dawned 
upon  them  in  a  glad  Easter. tide.  To  those,  and  he  knew  tiiat  there 
were  many  in  the  church,  who  had  watched  and  sorrowed  with  thdr 
Saviour  during  His  forty  days'  temptation,  had  wept  with  Him  on 
Good  Friday,  had  followed  the  sorrowful  agony  of  Him,  hanging  on 
the  cross,  who  had  cried  out,  '^Can  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto 
my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me" — to  those  ifriio  had  sought  to 
lay  their  sins  at  the  foot  of  that  cross,  to  bury  them  in  the  grave 
where  the  sacred  body  was  laid, — to  those  he  could  gladly  say,  the 
time  of  rejoiciDg  had  come  in  with  a  glad  Easter- tide  ;  he  could  bid 
them  cease  for  awhile  to  sorrow  for  their  sins,  and  rise  to  rejoice 
with  their  Saviour  in  an  Easter  joy,  that  the  price  was  pakl,  the 
pardon  sealed,  and  the  resurrection  accomplished.  "They  that 
sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy."  There  were,  continued  the  priest, 
many  strange  faces  present  in  the  church  that  night,  amongst  them 
were  some  who  had  not  sorrowed  in  Lent,  not  mourned  on  Good 
Friday,  and  could  not  raise  their  soul  to  share  an  Easter  joy .  "  Even 
for  these  there  is  yet  time, — it  is  the  eleventh  hour ;  in  a  few  more 
hours  the  opportunity  will  be  over.  The  Lent  of  this  life  draws  to 
an  end, — now  is  the  time  for  crosses ;  but  see,  brethren,  the  crowns 
are  above  them.     Hasten,  then,  whilst  there  is  time;    let  our 
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Saviour  not  have  sorrowed  in  vain,  let  His  agony  draw  one 
more  sotil  this  Lent,  let  one  more  broken  heart,  one  more  con- 
firmed sinner,  or  waverer,  one  more  desolate  and  bruised  one, 
be  among  the  souls  He  wins.  He  gathers  the  outcast.  He  invites 
the  broken-hearted,  that  He  may  give  them  medicine  to  heal  his 
sickness.  The  medicine  is  ready,  and  this  place  is  full  of  the  sick  ; 
come  then,  oh !  my  brethren,  at  least  some  of  you  come,  now,  this 
very  Easter-eve,  to  Him  who  is  risen,  and  who  stands  with 
stretched-out  arms  to  receive  you.*'  The  sermon  was  ended,  another 
Easter  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  congregation  left  their  places. 

Adelaide  continued  leaning  against  the  pillar.  It  seemed  a 
wonderful  dream  to  her ;  her  presence  in  this  house,  so  full  of  light, 
warmth,  and  joy.  How  had  she  come  here  ?  What  had  she  to  do 
with  it  ?  Her  destination,  her  only  refuge,  was  that  cold,  dark 
bridge,  those  colder  waters  beneath.  And  yet,  the  priest,  had  he 
not  said,  "  He  heals  the  broken-hearted.  He  gathers  together  the 
outcasts."  She  was  an  outcast  from  her  father's  house  and  from 
her  husband's  home.  He  had  said,  ''He  gives  medicine  to  heal 
their  sickness,  and  had  invited  some  to  come  for  it  that  very  night." 
She  knew  full  well  no  medicine  could  heal  her  sickness.  Roger 
was  the  cause  ;  Roger  alone  could  be  the  ciure. 

Still  Adelaide  lingered.  She  watched  the  people  leave  the 
church  one  by  one  ;  she  saw  two  women  in  the  dresses  of  Sisters  of 
Charity  busy  about  the  east  end  of  the  church,  two  others  standing 
near  her  in  conver.«iation  with  some  of  the  poor  ;  some  few  remained 
in  their  seats  buried  in  prayer.  Soon  all  were  gone,  the  clergyman 
had  oome  out  of  the  vestry,  had  spoken  to  some  people  at  the  door 
waiting  for  him,  and  the  verger  came  up  to  Adelaide,  and  said — 

"  Now,  my  good  woman,  it's  time  to  go  home.     I  must  lock  up." 

Adelaide  shuddered,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

The  clergyman  «ame  to  where  she  was  seated. 

"  Do  you  want  anything?"  he  said,  in  a  kind  tone.  "  Do  you 
want  me  ?  It  is  very  late,"  he  added,  struck  by  her  haggard,  pale 
face.     *'  Perhaps  you  want  a  relief- ticket — do  you  ?" 

"  I  want  BQm  who  gathers  together  the  outcasts,  who  heals  the 
broken  in  heart,  who  gives  medicine  to  heal  their  sickness,"  replied 
Adelaide,  in  a  slow,  deep  voice. 

The  cleig3rman  took  her  hand. 

"  My  good  woman,  you  have  come  to  the  right  place.  I  can 
promise  you  that  medicine.  Tell  me  your  sickness,  and  I  can  lead 
you  to  the  medicine  which  shall  cure  you." 

*  *  Death,' '  murmured  Adelaide ; '  *  there  is  no  other  cure  for  me  I" 

She  tried  to  stand  up,  but  fell  backwaxds  against  the  pillar, 
bodily  exhaustion  and  mentsd  excitement  telling  upon  her. 

''  She  is  fainting !"  said  Mr.  Forsyth. 
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He  propped  her  up  agaxnst  the  pillar,  whilst  Sister  Margaret 
hurried  to  the  Home  for  a  hiscuit,  and  some  weak  brandy-and.wato', 
with  which  they  moistened  her  lips. 

When  Adelaide  revived,  she  drew  the  shawl  over  her  head  and 
moved  to  leave  the  church.     She  staggered  as  she  walked. 

"  Where  are  you  going  V*  inquir«i  Mr.  Forsyth. 

*•  I  don't  know,"  murmured  Adelaide. 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?    Where  is  your  home  V ' 

"  I  have  none  !     I  can't  go  there  !*' 

*'  She  is  not  fit  to  go  out  alone ;  where  does  she  come  from!" 
said  Mr.  Forsyth,  looking  at  Sister  Margaret. 

**  Tell  me  where  you  slept  last  night?"  inquired  Sister  Mar- 
garet. 

"No.  9,  Poverty  .row,"  she  answered,  mechanically. 

"  Your  hushand  is  there  V* 

•'You  must  go  home  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Forysth,  "and  what- 
ever your  misery  is,  I  will  help  you.  Take  courage :  God  sent  you 
here  to-night.     He  does  not  intend  to  forsake  you." 

"  You  are  not  fit  to  walk  alone,"  said  Sister  Margaret,  "  I  will 
see  you  to  your  home.  Come,  lean  on  me.  What  number  did  you 
say?" 

"  No.  9,  Poverty-row,"  answered  Adelaide. 

*'  It's  the  number  of  the  house  Phillis  was  in,"  whispered  Sister 
Margaret  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  "and  Phillis's  description  tallies  with 
the  woman's  appearance." 

"An  answer  to  Phillis's  prayer  1"  murmured  Mr.  Forsyth, 
as  Sister  Margaret  and  her  charge  left  the  church. 

Poverty-row  was  only  a  short  distance  from  St.  Michaers. 
Adelaide  had  made  a  long  circuit  when  she  had  come  to  the 
church. 

Leaning  on  Sister  Margaret's  shoulder,  Adelaide  retraced  her 
weary  steps  to  her  home,  too  exhausted  to  think  of  what  she  was 
doing.  The  clock  had  struck  ten  before  Sister  Margaret  and  her 
burden  reached  the  cellar  steps.  They  paused,  both  uneasy  at  the 
sounds  which  might  proceed  from  within.  All  was  silent.  Adelaide 
hung  back ;  Sister  Margaret  opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  Th«e 
was  poverty,  but  no  such  scene  of  misery  as  from  Adelaide's  appear, 
ance  she  had  expected  to  meet  her  eye.  The  house  was  tidy,  a 
bright  fire  in  the  grate  showed  a  neatly-spread  table,  with  cups  and 
saucers  and  bread-and-butter  upon  it.  One  arm-chair  was  vacant, 
in  another  a  man,  in  working  dress,  was  seated  ;  he  rose  as  the  door 
opened,  and  looked  disappointed  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger.  Before 
Sister  Margaret  had  time  to  speak,  Boger  caught  sight  of  the 
frightened,  drooping  figure  of  his  wife.  He  hurried  towards  hff, 
and  seizing  her  by  the  hand,  exclaimed — 
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"  Come  in,  Adelaide !  where  have  you  been?  I've  got  supper 
ready,  and  have  been  waiting  ever  so  long." 

"Where  are  they]  Where  is  she?"  said  Adelaide,  glancing 
iurtively  around  the  room, 

'*  Oh  I  Adelaide,"  he  exclaimed,  understanding  what  she  meant, 
•*  I  know  nothing  about  her.  Forgive  me,  my  own,  poor  Adelaide  ! 
Indeed,  wife,  I  never  was  as  bad  as  that."  He  put  his  arm  round 
her,  and  drew  her  towards  the  fire.  **  Say  you  forgive  me,  and  1*11 
be  a  changed  man  !" 

Words  of  love,  of  endearment,  fell  so  strange  upon  Adelaide's 
ear,  that  she  sunk  on  the  nearest  chair,  and,  laying  her  head  on 
the  table,  hid  her  face  to  weep.  Sister  Margaret  looked  on,  an 
astonished  witness  to  the  scene  before  her,  whilst  Boger  knelt-down 
by  Adelaide's  side,  unconscious  that  there  was  any  witness  to  his 
confession. 

"Adelaide,"  he  whispered,  seeking  to  disengage  her  hand, 
'*  I've  been  a  wretched  brute  !  I  might  have  kill«i  you !  Forgive 
me,  Adelaide ;  say  you  do,  and  I'll  be  an  altered  man !" 

Adelaide  continued  weeping. 

Sister  Margaret  came  forward,  *'  I  have  led  your  poor  wife  home 
— I  suppose  she  is  your  wife  ?  We  found  her  in  tiie  church.  I 
think  she  is  very  ill ;  I  see  you  will  be  kind  to  her ;  to-morrow  we 
will  call  and  see  her.     Good  night  !  " 

"Good  night,  madam,  and  thank  youj!"  said  Roger.  Boger 
spoke  again  to  Adelaide.  "  Adelaide,  look  up  and  speak  to  me," 
he  said.  "  By  the  love  we  swore  to  at  Gretna,  I'm  a  changed  man. 
Have  some  tea,  and  don't  fret !  come  now,  dinna  fret  that  fashion !" 
and  Roger  took  hold  of  the  hand,  once  so  soft  and  white,  now  hard 
and  rough,  and  stroked  it,  as  he  had  used  to  do  years  ago. 

"Father,"  said  Benoni,  rising  from  the  comer,  where  he  had 
been  seated,  "  I'm  sure  mother's  bad ;  see  how  her  teeth  chatter — 
let's  get  her  into  bed,  and  give  her  some  tea  afterwards." 

It  was  a  wise  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Benoni.  The  father  and 
son  slowly  undressed  her,  she  neither  resisting  nor  assisting  their 
efforts,  and  led  her  to  the  low  stretcher,  in  one  comer  of  the  room, 
where,  on  a  bag  of  straw, — ^their  mattrass  was  at  the  pawnbroker's 
— ^Adelaide  had  to  seek  rest  for  her  aching  limbs.  Roger  brought 
her  some  tea,  waited  upon  her,  as  he  had  loved  to  do  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  Adelaide  never  spoke,  only  once,  when  the  room  was 
dark,  and  he  was  leaving  her,  to  go  and  sleep  with  Benoni  on  a 
bundle  of  clothes,  near  the  hearth,  so  that  she  might  have  a  quiet 
night's  rest,  she  called,  "  Roger  1"  He  was  at  her  side  in  a  minute. 
"Roger,  kiss  me." 

He  stooped  over  her  and  kissed  her,  saying — "  My  poor,  poor 
Adelaide !  God  help  us  !" 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

"  No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose 

Or  draw  his  frail des  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God." 

The  following  morning  Adelaide  had  every  symptom  of  a  fever ;  she 
was  alternately  in  a  state  of  heat  or  of  collapse,  and  her  mind 
wandered;  she  had  no  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  past 
day.  Roger,  in  great  alarm^  went  in  search  of  a  doctor.  •  Surdy 
that  blow  which  he  had  struck  must  be  the  cause  of  her  illness, 
some  internal  injury  must  have  taken  place,  and  the  consequences — 
Heaven  alone  could  tell  the  consequences  of  that  murderous  attack. 

Several  hours  elapsed  before  Roger  could  get  a  doctor  to 
accompany  him ;  one  yielded  at  last  to  his  importunity.  It  was  far 
too  common  an  occurrence  to  be  called  to  a  woman  ill  of  fever  in 
St.  Michael's  district  for  any  doctor  to  hurry  himself ;  to  Roger  it 
was  a  very  different  matter — ^life  or  death  hung  in  the  balance^  and, 
from  the  doctor's  lips,  Roger  must  learn  whether  he  was  a  murderer 
or  not. 

The  doctor  examined  Adelaide,  felt  her  pulse,  and  said — "She's 
got  the  fever ;  the  case  is  simple  enough." 

**  What  fever?'*  exclaimed  Roger. 

"  Oh,  the  district  fever,"  returned  the  doctor ;  "  if  it  continues 
long  enough  it  turns  to  typhus." 

"Shell  not  bo  very  ill?"  inquired  Roger,  anxiously  ;  "she's  £tf 
too  weak  to  bear  it." 

The  doctor  looked  at  Roger  and  said — "She  is  very  weaL" 
Then  he  looked  round  the  room,  and  added — "I'll  tell  you  what, 
my  good  fellow;  it  strikes  me  your  care  comes  at  the  wrong  time; 
if  you  think  so  much  of  your  wife,  how  came  a  strong  fellow  like  you 
ever  to  let  her  get  into  such  a  state  of  poverty  and  depression  as  she 
is  now — ^it's  a  shame  !" 

Roger  groaned — ^**  Is  there  no  chance  of  retrieving  the  past  ?" 

"Look  to  her  well  now,  my  man,"  said  the  doctor,  "or  she'll 
soon  be  beyond  your  care.  I  should  say  she'd  be  best  off  at  the 
fever  hospital,"  he  added :  "  she  might  be  moved." 

"No,  that  she  shan't,"  exclaimed  Roger,  fiercely;  "I will 
nurse  her  myself. ' ' 

And  Roger  did  nurse  her,  by  night  and  by  day,  with  all  that 
love  and  tender  care  which  were  natural  to  him,  and  which  had  only 
been  overclouded  by  poverty  and  home  trials.  He  called  on  the 
few  tradesmen  with  whom  they  had  hitherto  dealt,  and  said  that  his 
wife's  illness  would  prevent  his  working  for  a  little  time,  but  if  they 
would  trust  him,  and  give  him  credit,  by  the  word  c^  an  honest 
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man,  they  should  not  be  the  losers.  They  looked  into  his  face,  and 
they  ail  trusted  him. 

Day  and  night  Roger  sat  by  the  bedside  of  his  unconscious 
wife,  and  listened  to  the  wild  ravings  of  her  delirium ;  he  poured 
brandy  and  wine  down  her  throat,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the 
doctor,  and  which  Sister  Margaret  daily  brought  to  his  house.  No 
reproaches  of  her  sober  moments  could  have  struck  home  to  him, 
and  pierced  his  heart,  as  did  the  piteous  prayers  and  appeals  of  her 
delirium.  She  was  perpetually  telling  him  that  she  was  hungry. 
**  Hunger  is  cruel,  it  is  such  a  hard  pain  to  bear.  Oh  1  Roger,  dear 
Roger,  give  me  something  to  eat ;  you  know  I  was  not  brought  up  to 
it ;  don't  you  remember  I  am  the  squire's  daughter  ?"  Then  Roger 
would  offer  her  food,  and  implore  her  to  take  it.  She  would  push 
it  from  her,  and  continue  beseeching  him  not  to  forsake  her,  tell 
him  over  and  over  again  that  she  had  forfeited  all  for  his  love,  and 
now  his  love  had  left  her  too.  She  would  fancy  herself  a  girl  once 
more,  standing  by  the  hedge.side ;  would  take  hold  of  the  sheet,  or 
anything  near  her,  and  fancy  it  was  Roger's  hand ;  she  would  clasp 
it,  kiss  it,  tell  him  she  had  stolen  out  to  meet  him,  how  she  loved 
him,  what  fun  they  would  have,  cheating  Lady  Betty,  and 
deceiving  every  one.  She  would  say  over  the  very  words  they  had 
said  to  each  other  fifteen  years  ago,  and  then  all  at  once  break  out 
into  miserable  reproaches,  weep,  cry  out  that  she  was  all  alone,  "  it 
was  dark,  so  dark,  and  she  was  very  hungry — the  river — ^the 
bridge!" 

Roger  learnt  from  her  ravings  how  awful  was  the  end  from 
which  she  had  been  rescued.  Hour  by  hour  Roger  sat  and  listened 
to  the  same  miserable  repetition.  She  was  never  conscious,  his 
voice  had  no  soothing  effect  upon  her,  sometimes  it  only  seemed  to 
excite  her.  In  the  bitterness  of  remorse,  he  sat  helpless  by  her 
side,  seeking  to  make  tardy  reparation  for  the  injuries  he  had 
inflicted  upon  her.  He  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
ravings  of  delirium  and  her  sensible  reproaches,  and  with  each  word 
she  uttered,  the  iron  seemed  to  enter  more  deeply  into  his  soul. 

Mr.  Forsyth  came  to  her  on  Easter-day,  as  he  had  promised,  and 
found  her  beyond  the  reach  of  his  medicine ;  he  knelt  by  her  bedside, 
and  prayed  for  her,  and  like  soothing  drops  of  oil,  the  words  fell 
upon  Roger's  aching  heart.  Many  long  days  had  passed  over 
Roger's  head  since  he  had  either  prayed  himself,  or  joined  in  others' 
prayers.  Roger  watched  for  Mr.  Forsyth's  visits,  but  he  was  proud 
and  reserved,  and  could  not  bear  that  a  stranger  should  know  their 
miserable  story.  One  morning,  when  Mr.  Forsyth  entered,  he  sat 
down  by  his  side,  and  slowly  he  won  his  confidence.  Mr.  Forsyth 
listened  in  wonder,  as  he  discovered  that  before  him  lay  his  sister's 
wilful  step.daughter,  her  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard.     He  at 
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once  told  Boger  who  he  was,  and  urged  upon  him  to  apply  to  his 
family  for  assistance  in  this  their  hour  of  great  n^.  Boger 
demurred,  he  could  not  do  it  now ;  if  Adelaide  recovered,  he  would 
be  guided  by  her  wishes  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Forsyth  urged  upon 
him  that  this  was  no  time  for  pride,  and  won  from  him  his  a>nBent 
to  Mr.  Forsyth's  writing  to  his  sister,  and  acquainting  her  with  their 
distress. 

After  Adelaide  had  been  unconscious  during  a  fortnight,  reason 
returned  to  her.  She  was  very  exhausted  and  weak,  but  the 
doctor  said  she  required  care  and  nursing,  he  had  seen  worse  cases 
recover.  Sister  Margaret  prepared  and  brought  to  the  house  every- 
thing  she  could  think  Adelsdde  wo\ild  like,  and  the  doctor  said  to 
Boger,  "  You  are  bom  a  nurse,  I  never  saw  a  better  one  in  all  my 
experience.'* 

Adelaide  was  very  weak,  but  even  in  her  great  weakness  she 
had  peaceful,  happy  days.  She  was  conscious,  and  she  felt  Eoger's 
love  and  care.  They  made  many  plans  for  their  future  life,  she  on 
her  bed  of  weakness,  he  seated  by  her  side ;  they  were  to  begin  a 
new  life,  happier  days  were  in  store  for  them.  The  burden  of  their 
wishes  was,  **0h!  for  yesterday's  to  come!"  Illness  and  sorrow 
had  softened  Adelaide,  and  she,  too,  made  many  promises.  Their 
last  quarrel  was  indeed  a  renewal  of  love  to  them.  Mr.  Forsyth 
visited  her  daily  ;  she  was  glad  to  see  him,  but  he  was  not  necessaiy 
to  her  now  that  Eoger's  love  had  returned,  she  needed  nothing  more. 
He  had  many  conversations  with  her ;  when  he  told  her  about 
Phillis,  and  who  Phillis  was,  she  expressed  great  surprise. 

"  I  can  understand  now,  why  after  her  visit  I  thought 
more  of  home  and  Hepburn  than  I  had  ever  done  before ;  she 
gave  me  such  a  yearning  to  go  home,  and  see  them  all  again. 
Will  you  write  and  tell  her  about  me  ?"  said  Adelaide ;  "  tell  bar 
I  am  happier ;  and  that  I  am  going  to  be  good  when  I  am  well 
again." 

Mr.  Forsyth  felt  the  diflference  of  the  two  natures  with  which  he 
had  to  deal.  Roger,  in  his  unselfish  tenderness,  so  full  of  remorse 
for  the  past,  s6  anxious  to  bear  the  blame  and  make  excuses  for 
her ;  and  she  so  glad  to  accept  his  repentance,  but  slow  to  think 
that  any  blame  could  be  attached  to  her.  She  owned,  in  a  general 
way,  that  she  had  not  been  as  good  as  she  might  have  been,  and 
that  was  all.  One  morning,  when  she  had  been  ill  about  five  weeks, 
the  doctor  called ;  Roger  was  out.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  seated  by  her 
side ;  the  doctor  stayed  with  her  some  time ;  and,  when  he  left,  he 
beckoned  Mr.  Forsyth  out  of  the  room.  **  I  ought  to  be  hardened 
to  this  sort  of  work, "  he  began ;  "  but  I  really  have  not  the  heart 
to  tell  that  young  man  the  truth.  There  isn't  a  chance  for  his 
wife ;  rfie  loses  strength  daily  ;  a  worn-out  constitution,  bad  food. 
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and  privation,  have  told  upon  her ;  there's  no  rally  in  her.  You 
must  tell  them — another  ten  days  or  so  she'll  sink  quietly."  He 
was  gone  ;  James  Forsyth  re-entered  the  room  where  Adelaide  lay. 

''  Tell  me  what  he  said  ?"  inquired  Adelaide,  ''  does  he  think  I 
am  gaining  strength  ?  I  feel  it  comes  slowly ;  I  long  to  be  about 
again,  that  we  may  get  money  together,  and  be  comfortable." 

**He  says  you  don't  get  your  strength  as  he  should  like," 
replied  her  imcle. 

''  As  soon  as  I  am  a  little  stronger,  I  can  be  moved  into  better 
air ;  Roger  told  me  your  kindness  would  make  it  easy  to  us.  Why 
don't  you  answer  ?  tell  me,  what  did  he  say  V* 

**  Adelaide,  can  you  bear  it  ?"  he  inquired,  gravely. 

She  looked  at  him  eagerly,  and  then  said  hastily — ''  No,  no,  I 
cannot  bear  it!  don't  say  it — I  cannot  die  !" 

''  You  longed  for  death  a  few  weeks  ago." 

**Idid,"  she  replied,  "but  then  I  thought  I  had  lost  Roger, 
Roger  loves  me,  and  I  cannot  leave  him.  It's  not  time ;  I  am 
stronger — I  know  I  am ;  he  did  not  say  that  I  was  not  ?  I  won't, 
I  won't  die !"  she  exclaimed,  passionately. 

Her  companion  took  her  hand.  ''  Adelaide,  we  are  related  by 
earthly  ties;  God  sent  you  to  seek  me  when  you  were  in  such 
misery :  I  am  your  priest,  answerable  before  Him  for  your  soul ; 
now  listen  to  me.  The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  God's  hand 
alone ;  He  may  yet  spare  you  to  redeem  the  past,  by  a  different  life 
to  what  you  have  led ;  He  may,  and  I  believe  He  is,  summoning 
you  away ;  but  listen  to  me,  either  way  the  work  before  you  is  the 
same,  you  do  not  see  yourself  as  you  are ! " 

She  listened,  tears  slowly  falling  from  her  eyes,  as  he  laid  before 
her  her  whole  life,  as  be  had  gathered  it  from  his  sister  Marion, 
and  from  facts  which  Roger  had  dropped  in  conversation ;  and  from 
her  own  lips,  shewed  her  the  pride,  selfishness,  wrong  of  her  whole 
life.  He  drew  the  outline,  her  own  conscience  must  fill  up  the 
detail. 

For  some  moments  there  was  silence,  till  Adelaide  whispered — 
"My  life  has  been  one  long  error.  It  is  too  late  now.  Poor 
Roger!"  In  these  moments  Adelaide  realised  what  life  and  what 
eternity  was ;  how  short  the  one,  how  long  the  other ! 

Mr.  Forsyth  made  answer — *'  He  gathereth  together  the  outcasts. 
He  giveth  medicine  to  heal  their  sickness." 

From  that  hour  Adelaide  realised  that  her  days  were  numbered. 
She  ceased  to  make  plans,  she  watched  for  her  uncle's  visits.  Roger 
usually  left  her  alone  with  him.  One  evening  she  detained  Roger. 
She  had  grown  so  weak  of  late  that  she  could  not  speak  much 
without  being  interrupted  by  distressing  fits  of  coughing.  She 
made  a  great  e5crt  to  be  calm.     "  I  want  before  Roger,  "  she  said 
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to  Mr.  Forsyth,  **  to  own  all  the  sinfbliiess  of  my  life,  and  he  mufit 
notintermptme."  She  began,  she  did  not  spare  herself ;  itmnsthaTe 
been  the  work  of  many  sleepless  honis,  to  have  summed  up  soA  a 
review  of  her  whole  life — ^to  have  enabled  her  to  expose  to  other  eyes 
the  proud,  self-loving,  passionate  actions  and  motives  of  sudi  a 
career  as  hers  had  been.  It  was  a  miserable  inner  life  whidk  she 
disclosed  that  day.  ''  Boger,  I  want  you  to  say  you  forgive  me ;  my 
whole  life  has  been  self  and  &in,  and  I  have  made  a  wreck  of  yoora  I" 
'*  Hush,  hush !  my  darling !"  exclaimed  Boger ;  ^  *  oh,  Adelaide, 
I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  reproach  yourself;  your  £Euling8  are 
swallowed  up  by  my  sins  !" 

''If  I  had  been  spared,"  continued  Adelaide,  with  an  effort, 
''  my  life  should  have  been  a  reparation ;  as  I  most  die,  my  death 
must  be  repentance.  Don't  make  excuses  for  me,  dear  Boger ;  say 
you  forgive  me.  Oh,  Boger !  so  many  things  which  I  have  done ! 
and  write  yourself  to  my  father,  and  to  Mrs.  Vivian ;  tell  them  I 
am  dying ;  the  hour  of  sorrowful  repentance  has  oome ;  I  beg  their 
forgiveness ;  and  beg  of  him  to  recal  the  cmse  whidi  haa  followed 
me  through  life!" 

''  Is  there  pardon  in  Heaven  for  such  as  IV*  she  said,  taming 
towards  Mr.  Forsyth ;  "  tell  me,  is  there  V 

Mr.  Forsyth  stood  over  her,  and  solemnly  repeated  the  woids  of 
Absolution,  in  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick« 

She  had,  of  her  own  wish,  made  a  special  confession ;  she  was 
truly  repentant ;  she  needed  the  comfort  and  the  assurance  of 
pardon.  The  w(»ds  he  pronounced  conveyed  them  to  her,  and  her 
mind  was  at  rest. 

^'  My  own,  my  own,  I  cannot  let  you  go  !  Oh,  AdeLaade  I  stay, 
that  we  may  do  better!" 

''Hush!"  said  Adelaide;  ''He  saved  me  from  that  aw&l 
bridge ;  I  was  very  near  it.  He  has  given  me  back  your  lo?e. 
He  has  pardoned  me ;  let  my  last  act  be  submission  I" 

That  morning's  effort  had  weakened  Adelaide  much ;  still  die 
lingered  on,  eagerly  looking  out  for  the  letter  from  hex  £ither, 
which  was  to  convey  his  forgiveness,  but  it  never  came. 

Boger  had  written,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  had  written  also  to  his 
sister  and  to  Phillis,  urging  them  to  write  by  return  to  Addaide. 
"She  is  truly  crushed,  broken-hearted,  and  repentant.  I  can 
see  traces  of  the  wilful,  proud,  self-loving  nature  which  was  a  corse 
to  all  with  whom  she  ever  came  in  contact.  As  to  her  husbaDd, 
I  marvel  how  any  misery  or  shame  oould  have  sunk  to  depths  so 
low  such  a  fine,  generous  nature  as  his.'* 

Days  passed,  days  in  which  life  ebbed  slowly  from  Adelaide's 
frame,  and  in  which  Boger  hung  over  her  bed  yearning  to  save  ha» 
No  letters  came  from  the  Manor. 
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**  Vivian  is  a  hard  man,"  said  XJncle  James  to  his  sister,  **  but 
not  so  cruel  as  to  deny  forgiveness  to  his  own  child  on  her  death- 
bed.    Why  doesn't  Phillis  write  V ' 

"  Roger,  Roger !  papa  won't  let  them  write  to  me !  he  won't 
forgive  me!"  whispered  Adelaide,  as  days  passed,  and  no  letters 
came.  **  Write  again  to-day,  Roger ;  say  I  am  dying ;  I  know  I 
was  very  wicked,  but  I  long  for  his  pardon.  Tell  him  we  have 
children  of  our  own  ;  he  is  to  forgive  us  for  Christ's  sake." 

Roger  wrote,  but  no  answer  came,  and  Adelaide  was  restless ; 
it  seemed  as  if  death  had  no  power  to  release  her  from  suflfering 
until  she  heard  from  her  father. 

One  morning  Mr.  Forsyth  entered :  "Adelaide,  your  prayer  for 
an  earthly  father's  forgiveness  is  unavailing.  You  will  meet  him 
soon  where  all  will  be  known.  The  night  heiotQ  our  first  letters 
reached  the  Manor,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  chair  in  the  study.  In 
the  suddenness  of  the  shock  our  letters  were  overlooked,  they  have 
only  just  been  found.  Mrs.  Vivian  writes  to  give  you  her  love,  and 
free  forgiveness  for  any  pain  you  ever  caused  her,  and  Phillis  sends 
you  loving  messages.  She  bids  me  say  she  would  come  to  you,  but 
you  may  trust  her  to  be  as  much  a  sister  as  she  can  be  to  your 
husband,  and  to  do  anything  for  the  children  that  you  may  wish." 
Adelaide  was  too  weak  to  care  for  any  earthly  thing  more.  She 
received,  that  same  day,  the  Sacrament,  which  ought  to  have  been 
her  staflf  through  life.  At  her  own  wish  she  had  delayed  receiving 
it  until  her  father's  letter  had  come ;  now  there  was  no  occasion  to 
wait  longer.  Roger  received  it  with  her,  his  hand  clasped  in  hers. 
Where  repentance  is  availing,  they  must  have  been  accepted. 
Some  hours  later,  the  thirty-five  years  of  Adelaide's  life  were  over. 
She  died  as  her  father  had  in  his  rage  prayed  for  her,  surrounded 
by  want  and  misery,  inured  to  hunger  and  privation,  with  none  at 
hand  to  nurse  her,  excepting  him  for  whom  she  had  forfeited  all. 
Mrs.  Vivian's  prayer  was  also  answered. 

"  Roger !  Roger  !"  gasped  Adelaide,  one  morning  at  early  dawn, 
with  a  look  of  terror  on  her  face;  ' '  save  me,  save  me  I" 

Her  hour  had  come.  She  was  dying,  and  the  love  which  had 
been  strongest  in  life  was  strongest  in  death.  He  bent  over  her, 
and  repeated  the  words  which  she  had  said  she  wished  might  be  the 
last  words  she  should  ever  hear  : 

"  JesuB  lives  !  henceforth  is  death 
But  the  gate  of  life  immo,^ ; 
This  shall  calm  our  trembling  breath 
When  we  pass  its  gloomy  portal." 

Before  the  verse  was  concluded,  Adelaide  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  love. 

She  was  laid  in  the  Burford  cemetery,  far,  £eu:  away  £rom  her 
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native  hills.      A    plain  wooden    cross  marked  the    spot  where 
Adelaide  rested,  upon  it  was  inscribed : 

"A.  T. 

•'  Remember  not,  Lord,  our  offencefi." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

**  Seldom  have  I  f  omid  Booh  peace 
As  in  the  soul's  deep  joy 
Of  passing  onward,  free  from  barm, 
Tbrougb  every  day's  employ/* 

It  was  the  merry  month  of  May.  The  NorthumbriMx  hilLsides 
were  tinged,  although  not  covered  with  green ;  wild  flowers  w&e 
springing  into  life,  cowslips  and  primroses  enlivened  the  grass; 
young  lambs  gambolled  on  the  hill-sides ;  birds  were  bu^  with  thi»r 
nests,  some  poured  forth  beautiful  song ;  everything  in  Nature  was 
bursting  into  fresh  life  ;  the  lark  rose  from  the  young  cornfield,  and 
soared  straight  to  Heaven,  trilling  its  hymn  of  praise  sweeter  and 
more  sweet  as  it  soared  higher  and  higher  beyond  the  reach  of 
man's  eye,  and  sought  to  penetrate  the  hidden  world  of  angels,  and 
join  its  hymn  to  their  unceasing  hymns.  Nature  was  beautiful  in 
all  the  beauty  of  a  spring  evening. 

A  man,  old,  worn  before  his  time,  sat  on  a  broken  seat  in  the 
coppice  behind  the  Grange  Farm.  Since  he  had  last  rested  Hi«e 
one  life  had  played  its  part — two  lives — ^for  what  was  hisjbfe  now, 
the  thread  of  it  waa  snapped — ^it  was  a  wreck.  What  would  the  future 
promise  him  beyond  a  hiding-place,  where  he  might  wait  until 
death  rejoined  him  to  her  whom  he  mourned  ?  It  was  a  lovely 
view  which  lay  stretched  out  before  his  eyes,  as  lovely  and  as  un- 
changing as  it  had  been  fifteen  years  ago.  The  scene  was  the  same, 
but  the  eyes  which  looked  upon  it  were  very  diflferent.  The  church 
spire,  beyond  the  Manor  woods,  pointed  heavenwards,  as  it  had 
done  when  Roger  was  a  boy ;  the  Grange  Fann — home — ^lay  snugly 
in  the  valley  below,  the  smoke  from  the  kitchen.fire  wreaAhii^ 
through  the  trees  its  way  to  the  sky.  The  old  lead  roof,  the  grey 
mullioned  windows,  the  rambling  outhouses,  the  trees  in  the  walled 
kitchen-garden,  had  all  borne  fifteen  summers'  sun  and  fifi^een 
winters*  snows,  with  less  of  change  than  the  weary  wanderer,  who 
rested  his  limbs  on  Roger's  seat.  He  rested  his  head  on  his  hand, 
and  he  looked  up  the  shaded  footpath  which  led  from  the  Grange 
to  the  church;  he  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  imagination, so 
vividly  did  the  events  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  years  ago  oome  before 
him.  He  was  sitting  on  the  same  spot,  his  arm  was  round  little 
Milly,  he  was  listening  to  her  simple  jokes,  wh^i  a  figure  approadied 
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tliem.  A  tall,  beautiful  girl,  with  fiasliing  eyes  and  brilliant 
colour  came  up  to  them ;  how  well  he  remembered  every  article  of 
her  dress !  above  all,  the  sealskin  hat  with  the  gold  band  which  had 
excited  so  much  admiration  in  the  heart  of  his  little  sister.  He 
recalled  her  words,  that  look  which  she  gave  him  when  she  received 
from  him  her  glove,  and  Milly's  exclamation,  "  She's  like  a  beautiful 
fairy !  *'  He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  the  thought  was  too  painful — 
that  beautiful  creature  had  been  his  poor  neglected  Adelaide !  In 
his  sorrow  he  forgot  all  he  had  ever  striven  to  do,  he  could  only 
remember  what  he  had  failed  to  do. .  The  next  time  he  looked  up 
his  eyes  rested  on  the  Grange  Farm,  and  that  was  home.  Would 
they  remember  him  ?  It  was  fifteen  years  since  he  had  crossed  that 
doorstep,  five  years  since  they  had  ever  exchanged  letters. 

The  house-door  opened,  and  an  aged  woman,  with  hair  of  silver 
grey,  a  stooping  form  and  measured  step,  walked  towards  the  garden. 
It  was  his  mother,  but  Time  had  not  been  kind  to  Martha  Thirkeld. 
SofiTow  may  be  a  sanctifier,  it  is  no  beautifier — and  Martha  had 
sorrowed  in  silence  for  many  years. 

"  They  have  strangers  with  them,"  murmured  Roger,  "  they've 
prospered,  they've  gotten  fine  firiends."  For  two  well-dressed 
young  women  were  walking  arm-in-arm  in  the  garden.  He  could 
not  recognise  in  the  tall,  dark,  handsome  girl,  his  little  sister  Polly, 
nor  did  he  recognise  Silly  Milly,  in  the  fair  matronly  beauty  of 
that  handsomely-dressed  lady  walking  by  her  side. 

'*I  will  go  back,"  groaned  Roger.  "  T  canna  face  them  all;  if 
mother  was  alone,  maybe  I  would  go  to  her." 

Milly  and  Polly  joined  their  mother.  Polly  raised  her  hand  to 
her  eyes,  and  scanned  the  whole  country  side  with  her  eager  glance. 
**  What  a  time  father  is !  Supper  is  ready.  I  don't  see  him. 
Holloa,  mother !  there's  some  one  watching  us  from  the  seat.  It's 
a  man — ^however  has  he  got  there  1" 

Martha  looked  up  and  said,  "  I  see  no  one." 

"  Oh  I  but  I  do.  He  sees  us,  mother,  he's  coming  towards  us, 
he  knows  the  short  cut.  What  a  poor  fellow  he  is !  his  clothes 
are  old — he's  very  shabby.  Maybe  he's  lost  his  way.  I'll  just 
show  him  the  right  turn ;  perhaps  father  '11  be  in  sight  before  I  come 
back." 

**  Stay,  Polly,  stay !"  exclaimed  her  mother,  catching  eagerly  at 
her  dress. 

Polly  turned  round,  and  looking  into  her  mother's  face,  said, 
''Mother,  dearest  mother,  are  you  ill?  You  look  awful — what's 
the  matter,  mother  1" 

'•  Nothing,  child  !  nothing !  Milly,"  she  continued,  addressing 
her  in  a  low  tone,  ''  he's  come  at  last — that's  him  1  I  can't  see 
him,  but  I  feel  he's  come  back  to  me." 
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"  Nay,  xaothfii^  dear,"  answered  Milly ;  ^'  auxely  not." 

''Let  me  gang  alone.  Stay  here,  Polly;  I'll  meet  that  man 
myser." 

Martha  walked  towards  the  cc^iee. 

"Milly,"  said  Polly,  anxiously, ''  Mither's  getting  very  queer  of 
late.  I  do  believe  she  frets  inwardly  more  than  ever  about  Boger. 
It's  at  shame  of  him  to  hide  away  this  fashion,  but  he  must  be  a 
bad  'un,"  added  Polly,  bitterly. 

"  Hush,  Polly  1  hush !"  rejoined  her  elder  sister ;  "  you  may  be 
sure  there's  a  good  reason  for  it.  Our  Boger  was  always  right ;  there 
never  was  anyone  like  him." 

Martha  Thirk^d  walked  through  the  garden,  up  the  naoow 
path  which  led  past  the  farm.yord,  into  iLe  coppice.  She  saw  a 
man  resting  upon  tlie  stile,  and  she  felt  that  that  man  was  her  lost 
son.  It  was  borne  in  upon  her  mind  that  he  had  returned  to  her, 
and  she  hastened  to  meet  liim.  Roger  had  reached  the  stile,  but 
his  limbs  re&ised  to  carry  him  furiher,  he  watched  his  mother 
approach  step  by  step.  She  knew  him,  though  his  face  was  woni 
and  livid,  no  vestige  remaining  of  that  beauty  in  which  she  had 
gloried  for  her  son — ^his  figure  was  bent  with  spiritless  stocking,  his 
threadbare  clothes  hung  loosely  upon  Ins  wasted  firame ;  but  Martha 
knew  him,  and  saw  that  in  his  sorrow  he  had  come  to  seek  her. 
She  hurried  forward  with  outstretched  arms.  Boger  almost  fell  into 
them,  his  head  sunk  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Mother  !  mother  I"  wept  Boger,  for  man  though  he  was,  the 
hot  tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  He  had  not  wept  tears  over  Adelaide's 
gcavO)  but  when  he  felt  hiEnself  again  in  tiie  anas  of  his  mother 
they  came  unbidden. 

"  My  poor,  poor  lad  I  my  precious  darling !  has  he  come  back  at 
last  ?  Oh,  Boger  !  but  the  days  have  been  sair,  and  very  long  wi'oat 
my  best-loved  !" 

'*  Mither,  I've  come  to  hide,"  said  Boger,  "  gin  y'ell  tak'  me  in. 
There's  no  love  for  me  but  yours,  and  no  home  for  me  but  the 
Grange  hiU-side.     Oh,  mither !" 

"  And  alie  ?"  inquired  Martha. 

"  God's  taken  her  firae  me.  Mither,  I'm  like  the  Prodigal; 
and,  like  him,  I'm  not  fit  to  be  among  you." 

"  lake  the  Prodigal,  my  bairn  shall  be  welcomed!"  she 
exclaimed.  ''  Brian,  Brian  !"  she  called  out  to  her  first-born,  as  he 
came  out  of  the  faxm-yard,  ''  Go,  bring  hither  the  &tted  calf;  this 
my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  £>und." 

'*  Mother,  diona  rejoice  over  me — ^it's  not  fitting. " 

"Ay,  Boger!  we've  sorrowed  for  ye  these  many  yeass;  we 
maun  xejoice  now  that  Heaven  has  sent  ye  home  again. " 

Figuratively  the  fatted  calf  was  killed,  and  there  was  no  eavioiu 
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elder  brother  to  demur.     There  was  joj  in  the  Grange  that  night — 
sobered  joy ;  for  Roger  could  brook  no  other. 

They  asked  no  questions.  Roger's  face  told  a  tale  of  woe 
which  might  not  lightly  be  unveiled.  His  mother  led  him  into 
the  house,  bade  hiih  sit  beside  her,  tenderly  she  held  his  hand 
clasped  within  her  own,  gently  stroking  it,  and  looking  into  his 
fBbce.  In  their  joy  and  their  love,  Roger  felt  that  this  indeed  was 
Home  once  more. 

In  the  dead  of  night  there  was  a  low  tap  at  Roger's  bedroom 
door ;  he  was  lying  sleepless  on  his  bed. 

''Roger,   my  ain  most  precious!''  said  his  mother,  '^may  I 
come  in  ?    I  canna  rest,  I  must  come  to  my  bairn ;  tell  me  it  all, 
my  puir  lad — ye've  had  mickle  sorrow.     A  sight  of  sorrow  must 
have  passed  o'er  ye,  to  have  changed  my  winsome  boy  to  sic' 
heart-stricken  man." 

"  Mither— mither !" 

'*  Tall  me,  Roger,  I  have  sorrowed /or  ye  lang  ;  I  maun  sorrow 
wP  ye.  Wha  could  hae  loved  you  as  I  have  done  ?  who  can  ha^ne 
thought  of  ye,  prayed  for  ye  by  night  and  by  day,  as  yer  ain 
mither  has  done  \  It's  no  her  death  alone  which  has  caused  my 
poor  bairn  to  look  like  an  aidd  man  afore  his  day  !" 

Slowly,  and  in  broken  words,  Roger  told  her  all :  their  struggles, 
their  poverty,  their  sufferings,  the  history  of  that  Easter-eve,  and 
Adelaide's  death. 

As  in  years  gone  by  he  had  carried  to  her  ears  the  history  of 
childish  sorrows  and  childish  scrapes,  sure  of  a  loving  ear — for  when 
harsh  to  others,  to  him  Martha  had  ever  been  kind — so  now  sbe 
heard  the  history  of  his  manhood's  trials.  To  spare  the  memory  of 
her  who  was  gone,  he  took  on  himself  the  blame  of  both. 

Martha's  tears  followed  the  course  of  his  history.  She  inter, 
rupted  him  from  time  to  time  to  exclaim,  '*  My  puir,  puir  bairn !" 

'^  Mither,  she  bid  me  say  you  were  to  f<»rgive  her;  for  she'd 
caused  you  mickle  sorrow." 

*'  The  Lord  hae  mercy  on  her  soul !"  murmured  Martha,  wdtb 
clasped  hands. 

**Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  Uncle  Roger?"  said  Roger 
Morton  to  his  uncle,  the  foUowing  day.  *'  Mamma  always  said  she 
hoped  I  should  be  just  like  you.  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  much  greater 
sw^,  and  much  handsomer  than  you  are.  I  don't  think  you  ever 
c(Mild  have  been  the  brick  mamma  thought  you  were." 

'*  Roger,  don't  disturb  your  uncle,"  said  his  mother. 

^'  Let  him  talk,"  said  Roger  the  unde. 

''  Mamma  said  there  was  never  such  a  brother  as  you ;  she  saad 
I  might  whistle  hr  ever,  I  should  never  whistle  as  well  as  you  can 

*  Whkfcle,  AiidrU  moia  to  yoa,  ny  lad/ 
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I  don't  believe  her — come  now,  let's  try."  Young  Roger  b^;aii» 
but  Milly  could  not  endure  to  see  the  look  of  sufifering  which  came 
over  her  brother's  face. 

'^  Roger,  be  quiet  when  I  tell  you  !"  she  said  sharply,  and,  as 
her  son  did  not  desist,  Roger  number  three  was  startled  by  a  box 
on  the  ear,  administered  by  his  mother,  who  hurried  him  out  of  the 
room,  and  was  heard  expostulating  with  him  on  his  want  of 
reverence.  After  a  time,  the  two  Rogers  became  feist  friends ;  and 
when  Benoni  came  to  the  farm,  young  Roger  took  him  under  hi:» 
special  protection. 

Milly's  wealth  and  prosperity  had  in  no  way  altered  her  simple, 
minded  nature.  Her  husband  was  very  rich,  but  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  riches  by  being  engrossed  in  business.  Milly's  venera- 
tion  for  Roger  was  as  great  as  ever.  She  begged  him  to  come  and 
live  with  her,  and  make  her  home  his  home ;  but  Roger  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  Orange  Farm. 

When  the  Vivians  returned  to  the  Manor,  Phillis  sought  out 
Roger.  When  she  looked  upon  the  husband  of  her  sister,  whose 
misery  had  so  impressed  her,  her  tears  prevented  her  speaking  for 
some  time,  but  those  tears  bound  the  two  closely  together.  She 
said  she  should  like  at  once  to  tell  him  that,  having  seen  her  poor 
sister  in  that  sad  manner,  she  felt  herself  drawn  towards  her  children ; 
she  would  like  to  help  and  to  assist  him  in  their  education-^e 
might  always  depend  upon  her. 

Sophy  and  Benoni  were  sent  for.  Rebecca  brought  Sophy  to  the 
Manor  herself.  She  could  not  give  up  her  sweet  yoimg  lady  untQ 
she  knew  into  whose  hands  she  would  fall.  But  when  Rebeeca  saw 
the  Grange,  saw  the  Manor,  and  ^understood  that  Miss  Vivian 
would  take  charge  of  Sophy,  she  was  content,  and  yielded  Sophy 
without  a  regret,  to  better  care  than  she  could  give  her. 

Benoni  went  to  school  with  Roger.  Sophy  remained  at  the 
Manor  with  PhilUs,  whose  greatest  pleasure  was  found  in  teaching 
her  new-found  niece.  There  was  free,  unbroken  intercourse  with 
the  Grange.  Roger  saw  it  was  for  his  children's  good  that  they 
should  be  partly  separated  from  him.  Sophy  seemed  to  have 
inherited  her  father's  nature  with  his  beauty,  For  sometimes 
Roger  was  entirely  broken  in  spirits,  as  inhealUi ;  but  the  love,  the 
care,  the  sympathy  with  which  he  was  surrounded  told  on  his  spirits, 
as  his  pure  native  air  told  on  his  shattered  health.  He  took  to  farm 
work  once  more ;  he  never  willingly  leffc  his  home,  not  even  on 
market-days  could  he  be  enticed  away ;  but,  among  the  peacefiil 
scenes  around  the  fEurm,  surrounded  by  home  associations,  he,  in 
time,  recovered  his  tone. 

There  was  not  a  man  for  many  miles  round  Hexham  so  mudi 
respected,  whose  opinion  was  so  valued  as  that  of  Roger  Thirkeld, 
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sober-xnmded,  grave,  silent  as  he  was,  with  a  mien  and  fiGtoe  older 
tax  than  his  years.  Once  each  year,  at  Easter-tide,  he  travelled  to 
Burford ;  he  knelt  by  Adelaide's  grave.  None  had  shared  his  love 
for  her,  none  could  share  his  sorrow. 

Martha  grew  young  in  the  presence  of  her  new-found  son ;  she 
did  not  murmur  when,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  it  became  her 
lot  to  close  his  eyes  in  death.  He  had  not  fulfilled  his  mother's 
hope  for  him  in  the  first  fair  promise  of  youth.  How  few  are  they 
who  do !  He  had  indeed  died  a  sore  weiid,  she  had  suffered  through 
him ;  but  in  her  arms  he  had  entered  into  rest,  she  had  closed  his 
eyee,  and  laid  the  last  kiss  on  his  brow,  and  she  knew  that  he 
awaited  her  beyond  the  reach  of  all  sorrow.  He  was  laid  among 
many  Roger  Thirkelds,  his  native  breezes  blowing  round  his  grave. 
His  skters  and  his  children  made  his  grave  a  loved  spot,  whilst 
Adelaide  lay  alone  in  the  Burford  cemetery.  The  plain  white  cross 
on  each  grave  bore  the  same  inscription — 

"  Remember  not,  Lord,  our  ofTences.'* 
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It  has  beocme  a  enstom  of  late  yeaiB,  whenever  a  man  who  has 
0iade  a  noise  in  the  yroAd  suddenly  leaves  it,  for  an  instant  ovtoy 
to  be  raised  oonoeming  the  danger  of  a  hasty  estimation  of  hm 
diaract^r — an  outcry  based  npon  this  argument, — ^ihat  it  k 
probable  a  more  jnst  estimate  will  be  formed  when  years  have 
inspired  cahn  reflection  and  greater  knowledge  of  ihe  choracternlic 
circnmstanoes  in  Hie  life  of  a  great  man.  Ebw  fan  this  principle 
of  estimation  may,  in  the  main,  be  true,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say ;  that  in  some  cases  it  is  erroneons,  requires  no  great  knowledge 
of  biography  to  prove.  The  years  down  which  one  has  to  gaxe  are 
very  apt  to  transform  themselves  into  so  many  magnifying  glasses, 
whose  united  power  being  brought  to  bear  npon  the  object,  by 
reason  of  a  want  of  imiformity,  treacherously  depicts  the  minutise 
which  lie  around  it.  Little  deeds  and  circumstances,  thrown  from 
the  background  of  a  centtuy,  are  like  islands  when  the  red  summer 
sun  is  sinking  behind  them :  in  the  light  of  honest  noonday  they 
cannot  be  seen,  but  at  evening  they  seem  to  dwarf  everything 
around,  when  their  black  shadows  loom  against  the  burnished  skj, 
which  sleeps  o'er  the  burnished  sea.  The  higher  we  ascend  a 
mountain  the  more  deceitful  is  the  view.  Qazing  through  a  thin 
veil  of  mist,  we  may  behold  meadows,  and  trees,  and  streams,  and 
imagine  that  the  land,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  is  one  of 
beauty;  while  the  neighbouring  fog-clouds  that  thickly  gather 
around  us  hide  its  true  nature, — ^a  weary  desert,  with  here  and 
there^an  oasis. 

This  difficulty  he  who  wotdd  claim  the  title  of  an  honest 
biographer  must  encounter  and  overcome.  His  mind  must  be 
comprehensive,  his  discrimination  clear,  if  he  would  discern  the  tnie 
from  the  untrue  ;  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  reject,  by  the  whole- 
sale, much  that  he  has  i)erseveringly  preserved  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  work.  His  contemporaries  are  not  to  be  trusted,  while,  if  the 
subject  of  his  work  refer  to  far-off  times,  he  has  need  of  still 
greater  caution.  When  the  world  was  young,  men,  in  many  cases, 
took  little  heed  of  truth,  except  so  frir  as  it  served  their  own  ends. 
Convenience  and  inclination  were  the  two  great  maxims  by  whidi 
they  were  controlled.  The  feJse  colouring  of  an  olden  biographer 
are  censurable:  the  same  vice  in  a  writer  of  the  present  day  is 
contemptible.  But  it  has  ever  been  the  case,  and  probably  ever 
will  be.  So  much  does  it  seem  the  fashion  to  dissolve  virtues  and 
multiply  vices,  or  dissolve  vices  and  multiply  virtues,  that  it  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  doubt  to  us,  after  reading  two  separate 
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biographies  of  one  man,  whether  he  were  a  smiling  villain  or  an 
illumined  saint. 

To  the  Admirable  Crichton  what  we  have  remarked  has  a 
pointed  reference.  To  farther  estimate  the  claims  of  one  who  is  the 
favourite  alike  of  the  lover,  the  soldier,  the  courtier,  tile  scholar,  the 
XX)et,  and  the  philosopher,  would  seem  at  fint  sight  a  task  wholly 
unnecessary,  as  their  claims  ought,  in  the  common  order  of  things, 
to  be  considered  absolutely  settled.  That  they  still  stand  in  abey- 
ance need  scarcely  be  remarked.  That  many  men  yet  regard  the 
renowned  Scot  as  but  one  degree  removed  from  a  myth,  while  more 
are  inclined  to  laugh  and  sneer  at  his  prowess  in  the  schools,  the 
camp,  and  the  court,  appears  somewhat  surprising. 

However  much  the  opinions  of  unfavourable  biographers  and 
critics  may  have  influenced  the  inquirers  into  Crichton's  claims, 
certainly  these  doubts  have  been  more  than  neutralised  by  tiie 
panegyrics  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  laudations  of  some  <^  the 
writers  of  our  own  times.  Of  the  former,  take  the  following  as 
examples:  **A  prodigy  of  nature" — "An  amazing  genius" — 
**  The  nursling  alike  of  Mars  and  the  Muses," — terms  applied  to 
him  by  men  whose  opinions  there  is  every  reason  to  respect.  The 
lapfasodies  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart — whose  "  Discovery  of  a  most 
Precious  Jewel,"  a  biography  of  Crichton,  is  one  of  the  most  aptly 
titled  books  we  ever  remember  hearing  of — would  so  influence  the 
mind  of  the  reader  as  to  cause  some  speculation  whether  Crichton 
did  not  occupy  a  higher  position  than  even  that  of  **  the  nursling 
alike  of  Mars  and  the  Muses,"  in  so  glowing  a  manner  does  the 
panegyrist  laud  the  actions  of  his  star-like  career.  But  the  most 
authoritative  testimony  to  the  position  claimed  for  Crichton  is  that 
of  his  learned  Italian  friend,  Aldus  Manutius,  grandson  to  that 
Aldus  ManutiuR  who  rendered  his  name  famous  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Aldine  Press.  He  can  scarcely  find  fitting  terms  to  embrace 
all  the  virtues  of  bis  young  friend,  and  almost  seems  to  despair  of 
ever  being  able  to  hand  down  to  post^ity  a  fit  description  of  them. 
**  Who  is  there,"  says  he,  lamenting  over  Crichton,  **  who  did  not 
admire  you  living,  or  who  does  not  mourn  for  you  dead  ?  For  myself, 
I  received  firom  you  when  alive  the  greatest  benefit— beingdead,  my 
grief  is  beyond  bounds."  And  thus,  in  fine  Italian  style  does  the 
writer  proceed  to  panegyrise  one  who  had  come  to  him  as  a  stranger, 
recommended  by  nothing  save  his  ambitious  talents. 

In  modem  literature  we  find  no  dearth  of  critiques,  biographical 
sketches,  raphsodies,  and  verses,  referring  to  the  career  of  Crichton ; 
enough  certainly  to  render  it  evident,  even  to  the  casual  reader, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  no  mean  consequence.  In  that  famous 
romance  by  Mr.  William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  which  has  perhaps 
done  more  than  any  other  book  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Crichton 
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as  an  accomplished  gallant,  there  are  introduced  two  sets  of  Yoses, 
descriptive  of  his  feats  in  learning  and  gallantry. 

That  rare  combination  of  all  that  is  simple  and  pathetic,  pretty 
and  amusing,  vivacious  and  graceful,  laughable  and  sorrowful — the 
never-to-be-forgotten  Thomas  Hood,  thus  refers  to  the  Uuvenal 
Qenius  in  one  of  his  poems : — 

'*  Rare  combination  of  a  poei-knight, 
Moet  duTalrona  amoog  chivalrou*  men, 
DiatinguiAhed  for  a  poliahed  lanoe  and  pen 
In  tuneful  contest  and  in  tourney-fight ; 
Lustrous  in  scholarship,  in  honour  bright, 
Aooompliahed  in  all  graces  current  then. 
Humane  as  any  in  historic  pen, 
Brave,  haadsome,  noble,  affable,  polite.*' 

Tennyson  also  takes  occasion  to  make  a  very  special  and 
decidedly  favourable  reference  to  his  acquirements,  in  his  poem 
"  Edwin  Morris ;  or,  the  Lake." 

But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  references  which  have 
been  so  often  quoted  by  writers  wishful  to  protect  the  memoiry  of 
Crichton  from  sneerers  and  sceptics  ;  Englishmen  have  a  natural 
love  for  all  that  has  an  appearance  of  gallantry  and  dashing  Intel- 
lectuality,  and  this  love  is  most  vividly  reflected  from  the  pages  of 
tl^e  many  authors  who  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Crichton  and 
his  accomplishments.  Whether  these  favourable  opinions  are,  on 
the  whole,  true,  and  influenced  by  neither  a  xnisc(»iception  nor 
interested  motives,  can  be  best  ascertained  by  an  enumeration  ci 
the  circumstances  which  compose  the  story  of  his  Ufa 

That  James  Crichton  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  rests  <m  &r 
better  authority  than  those  who  claim  fpr  him  this  position  *eem 
to  believe.  Descended  from  tbe  royal  line  of  Scotland,  he  is  gene- 
rally  believed  to  have  been  bom  on  the  19th  of  August,  1560,  at 
Cluny,  a  romantic  spot  near  Blaii^wzie ;  although,  not  strange  to 
say,  another  place  disputes  the  honour.  The  ten  years  wludi 
elapsed  between  the  date  of  his  birth  and  his  admission  into  St. 
Andrew's  University  are  supposed  to  have  been  spent  at  schools  in 
Perth  and  Edinburgh,  where  he  does  not  seem  to  have  given  rise  ti> 
any  conjectures  concerning  his  future  career.  Doubtless  he  was 
classed  among  schoolboys  in  general,  who  are  more  attentive  to  the 
joys  of  the  recreation  ground  than  to  the  pleasures  of  study — an 
inclination  which  need  not  be  wondered  at.  As  a  coll^an  he 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  successful.  We  may  fairly  conclude 
so  from  the  fact  that,  three  years  after  his  admission,  he  gained  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  an  honour  soon  to  be  eclipsed,  for,  in  1575,  a 
master's  degree  was  conferred  upon  him — ^no  mean  attainm^at,  cer- 
tainly,  for  a  lad  of  fifteen.  About  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
obtained  a  glimpse  into  that  world  of  thought  and  action  wMxh  lay 
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undiscovered  before  him.  To  quote  the  testimony  of  one  of  his 
admirers,  "He  was  a  youth  of  universal  erudition,  and  superior 
talents  and  memory.  He,  at  one  time,  exercised  himself  in  politi- 
cal, at  another  in  rhetorical  studies ;  then,  again,  would  devote 
himself  to  philosophical,  and,  after  that,  to  theological  subjects ;  and 
these,  too,  with  such  success  that  he  was  accounted  most  versed  in 
every  kind  of  science.'* 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  Crichton's  love  of  study  was,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  a  deep  and  truthful  love ;  that  he  was  not  inclined 
to  flirt  with  the  beauties  of  intellectuality,  but  rather  to  endeavour 
to  unite  his  every  thought  and  deed  with  them.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  supposed  that  a  youth  enriched  with  these  varied  acquirements 
should  calmly  rest  contented  with  the  narrow  scope  afforded  to  him 
in  his  native  land.  There  was  too  much  of  the  noise  and  smoke  of 
tumult  in  the  air  to  allow  the  flowers  of  study  to  bloom  in  glorious 
security.  Influenced  by  foreign  politics  to  so  alarming  an  extent, 
and  embroiled  in  domestic  quarrels,  Scotland  had  far  too  many 
intrigues  to  oppose,  and  changes  to  establish,  to  allow  her  to  notice, 
in  any  particular  degree,  the  many  learned  men  whose  claims 
deserved  her  consideration,  especially  if  the  doctrines  held  by  such 
led  them  to  embrace  the  old  faith,  so  much  abhorred  by  the  Re- 
formed Church,  whose  arbitrary  and  bigoted  rule  extended  through- 
out the  land.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  following  the 
example  of  George  Buchanan,  his  late  tutor,  and  many  other  of  his 
learned  countrymen,  he  sought  a  land  whose  established  religion 
was  akin  to  his  ovm,  and  where  more  numerous  opportunities  were 
afforded  for  the  full  development  of  those  various  and  rare  capacities 
confeired  upon  hitti  by  Nature.  He  set  sail  for  France  in  1578,  and 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  that  country  proceeded  to  the  capital. 
Soon  none  was  more  widely  known  among  the  gay  and  profligate 
courtiers  who  clustered  around  Henry  III.  than  the  gallant  young 
Scot.  At  noonday,  in  the  Boulevards,  walking  in  company  with 
the  sparkling  Parisian  hammes  du  monde^  and  anon  pausing  to 
whisper  some  tender  word  to  a  lady  of  the  court ;  in  the  evening,  at 
the  theatre,  entrapping  the  hearts  of  foolish  maidens  and  courtly 
dames  by  his  blaJotdishments  and  fine  speeches,  enriched  now  by 
French  jests  and,  maybe,  refined  oaths ;  later  on,  with  song  and  reck- 
less laughter,  flushing  the  horror-stricken  hour ;  in  the  battle-field, 
swc»rd  in  hand,  calling  upon  his  fellow-soldiers  to  haste  and  sweep 
away  the  new  creeds,  and  again  establish  the  true  faith ;  in  the 
colleges,  jealously  combating  the  arguments  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day— ^in  short,  in  whatever  situation  inclination  or 
necessity  might  place  him,  there  was  one  title  by  which  he  was 
ever  known,  a  title  which  still  clings  to  his  memory  like  lichens  to 
a  tombstone — ''The  Admirable  Crichton." 
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In  a  short  time  his  adventurons  spirit  led  him  to  a  yet  tmiisxied 
country.  Other  reasons  thto  this  may  have  influenced  his  deter, 
mination ;  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  he  could  be  so  suocessful 
in  France,  without  encountering  no  little  opposition  from  his 
French  contemporaries.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that, 
after  two  years  residence  in  Paris,  he  went  to  Genoa  and  Borne, 
from  the  latter  of  which  cities  he  was  driven  away  by  a  lampoon, 
concerning  which,  as  it  affords  a  slight  insight  into  Crichton's 
personal  character,  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak.  But  it  was  at 
Venice  tiiat  Crichton  achieved  the  most  glorious  of  his  successes. 
Venetian  influence  was  of  no  local  order :  as  a  seat  of  learning  it 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  world ;  as  the  home  of  many  gifted 
men  it  was  reverenced  by  all  the  literary  knight-errants  of  the  time, 
a  dass  by  no  means  small  and  uninfluential.  Thither  Criditan 
next  took  his  way,  adopting  a  plan  by  which  he  was  almost  certain 
to  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome.  To  Aldus  Manutius,  mudi 
admired  for  his  devotion  to  the  art  of  printing  and  for  his  great 
learning,  Crichton  addressed  a  poetical  epistle,  heralding  his 
approach,  the  composition  of  which  reflects  more  credit  upon  fan 
capacities  for  scheming  than  his  talent  for  rhyming.  It  had  the 
intended  effect,  that  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  so  influential  a 
personage,  who,  in  addition  to  a  natural  wish  to  encourage  aspiring 
talents,  would  be  likely  to  attach  himself  to  Crichton  in  the  beli^ 
that  whatever  fame  might  be  gained  by  the  one  would  contribute 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  advantage  of  the  other.  This  is  not 
intended  to  disparage  in  any  degree  the  purity  of  the  Venetian 
scholar's  friendship,  but  is  a  simple  hypothesis  ;  although  the  fad 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  Aldus  devoted  himself  so  fiiUy  to 
Crichton's  interests  without  such  an  idea  lingered  in  his  heart ;  and 
we  are  led  to  think  thus,  because  were  such  the  case,  it  would  only 
be  in  accordance  with  human  nature.  Without,  however,  lingering 
to  discuss  the  primary  causes  of  this  friendship,  which  was  of  no 
mean  order,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  to  him  Crichton  owed  in  some 
degree  the  fame  which  he  gained  at  Venice.  He  was  introduced  by 
Aldus  to  the  Senate,  before  wliom  he  gave  a  brilliant  oration, 
which  display  was  oidy  surpassed  up  to  this  time  by  his  appearance 
at  Padua,  where,  not  only  did  he  compose  an  extempore  poem  in 
praise  of  the  city,  dispute  in  a  most  effective  manner  the  theories  of 
Aristotle  and  his  commentators,  but  actually  delivered  a  startling 
oration  in  praise  of  Ignorance,  which  subject  was  selected  for  him 
on  the  spot.  His  discussion  at  Padua  has  been  pointed  out  by  a 
recent  writer  as  "  the  more  noticeable  because  Criditon's  education 
tended  to  impress  him  with  a  notion  of  Aristotle's  infallibili^.'' 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fact  of  Crichton  opposing  the 
views  in  the  debate  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  sudi  an 
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oppoBition  prooeeded  from  conviction,  for,  to  quote  the  same  writer, 
**  he  was  ready  to  take  eidier  side  in  any  contention  thence 
arising,"  which,  by  the  way,  his  opponents  were  at  liberty  to 
oondnct  in  any  of  ten  languages  mentioned  by  their  challenger. 
The  fact  that  he  opposed  for  argument's  sake  the  very  views  he 
had  been  taught  to  accept,  proves  without  doubt  that  he  had  no 
superficial  knowledge  of  them,  but  proves  no  more. 

During  all  these  intellectual  combats  and  victoiios,  Crichton 
did  not  neglect  the  cultivation  of  those  physical  qualities  which  con- 
tributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  establishment  of  his  fame.  No 
sooner  had  he  concluded  his  controversies  at  Padua  and  Venice 
tlian  he  encountered  one  of  the  most  celebrated  combatants  of  ibe 
day,  who,  by  reason  of  the  superior  ability  and  tact  of  his  opponent, 
was  ignominiously  defeated  and  slain,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
spectators,  who  having  aforetime  witnessed  the  prowess  of  this  man, 
were  more  likely  to  fear  that  the  scholar  would  meet  the  fate  of 
others  who  had  dared  to  challenge  him,  than  that  one  of  such 
remarkable  power  and  agility  would  have  reason  to  regret  his  over- 
confident assurances  of  triumph.  This  occurrence  was  the  more 
likely  to  place  Crichton  in  a  prominent  position  wherever  he  might 
adventure.  His  attainments  as  a  linguist  and  a  classical  scholar 
were  8u£Scient  to  gain  for  him  the  admiration  of  the  learned :  there 
wajited  more,  however,  to  complete  his  popularity,  and  this  was 
supplied  by  his  late  successful  encounter.  The  multitude  are  ever 
ready  to  more  favourably  regard  wha.t  is  clearly  seen  than  what  is 
unrevealed.  A  victor  passing  firom  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
embrace  of  a  welcoming  land — ^a  supporter  of  the  people's  cause 
standing  among  the  homy-handed,  eamest-eyed  thousands,  listening 
to  their  ringing  cheers — a  prince  enriching  his  people  with  that 
most  noble  of  all  gifts,  a  grand  and  vigorous  political  life, — none  of 
these  could  have  been  more  universally  regarded  than  was  Crichton. 
14^0  ambition  could  have  ever  designed  a  more  fitting  epilogue  to 
any  life  than  the  ^'  goliden  opinions"  he  won  *'  firom  all  sorts  of 
people."  An  epilogue  it  surely  was ;  it  might  have  been  deemed 
only  a  prologue.  It  was  scarcely  two  years  after  the  defeat  of  the 
gladiator  that  Crichton  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga,  celebrated  alike  for  his  skill  in  fence 
and  scholarship  as  for  his  uncontrollable  passions,  to  the  operations 
of  which  Crichton's  death  is  to  attributed.  One  fatal  midnight 
Crichton  had  occasion  to  be  abroad  in  the  streets  of  Mantua,  and 
suddenly  there  clustered  round  him  a  company  of  masked  revellerSy 
flushed  with  wine  and  the  bountiful  gallantry  of  youth.  A  struggle 
ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  flight  of  all  the  masqueraders 
except  one,  who,  being  cast  upon  the  ground  by  his  opponent,  was 
discovered  to  be  his  pupil.    Impelled  by  the  regret  he  felt  at  having 
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overcome  so  valued  a  friend,  and  a  natural  love  of  chivalric  oondoct, 
Crichton,  as  a  token  of  his  contrition,  handed  his  fallen  companion 
his  own  weapon  in  place  of  that  which  had  been  broken  in  the 
combat.  He  bent  upon  his  knees,  entreating  forgiveness.  Instantly 
upleaping,  the  young  man  plunged  the  sword  through  the  body  of 
its  late  owner,  urged  to  the  deed  by  an  irresistible  flood  of  paasioin. 
This  tragical  occurrence  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1582,  at 
which  time  Crichton  was  scarcely  twenty- two  years  of  age. 

These  details  we  have  given  in  as  systematic  a  manner  as 
possible,  that  they  may  serve  as  a  groundwork  for  our  calculatknis 
of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  them,  which  may  be  thuB 
summarised  :  that  however  much  glory,  or  supposed  glory,  may  be 
connected  with  learning  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  minds  of  men^ 
and  promoting  the  social  and  intellectual  intercourse  of  nations,  it 
cannot  but  be  brought  into  little  repute  when  applied  to  the  mere 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  tastes  and  ambitions  of  the  posaessor. 
Amid  all  the  varied  circumstances  of  Crichton 's  life,  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  one  which  points  in  any  decisive  manner  to  a  wish 
other  than  self.gratification  and  self.profit.  Knowledge  to  him  was 
valuable  and  pleasurable  only  so  far  as  it  offered  aids  to  ciown  his 
ambitious  resolves  with  a  golden  firuition.  His  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  the  glare  of  his  own  glory,  nor  could  he  see  and  take  heed  of 
those  beseeching  duties  which  ever  stood  in  his  path.  Learning 
seemed  to  him  a  very  true  and  tender  friend  so  long  as  it  provided 
fair  apparel  wherewith  to  clothe  himself,  and  wreathed  him  with 
glorious  laudations.  To  her  he  was  doubtless  a  very  good  servant, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  might  have  been  less  mercenary  in 
his  attachment. 

Is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  when  he  set  out 
from  his  native  land  he  was  impelled  by  a  wish  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence  of  learning  by  disseminating  impartial  views  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  study — ^benefits  which  would  link  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  man  like  sweq)ing  sunbeams  to  the  trembling  waves 
which  leap  around  the  feet  of  the  dawn,  which  would  bind  in  one 
grand  whole  the  hearts  and  interests  of  men,  as  if  a  great  Hand 
from  above  had  clasped  them ;  or  did  he  set  out  wishful  to  gain  for 
himself,  the  high  priest  of  learning,  those  adorations  which  were 
due  to  the  unseen  Divinity  ?  To  our  thinking,  the  mere  tact  that 
he  chose  Paris  as  the  starting-point  in  his  continental  career  seems 
to  favour  this  latter  view,  and  this  for  good  and  substantial  reasons, 
which  we  will  proceed  to  adduce. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  profligate,  deceitful,  and  cruel 
era  in  the  annals  of  any  nation  than  that  period  in  French  histoiy 
which  embraced  Crichton's  visit.  The  influence  of  the  religious 
movements  was  then  beginning  to  show  itself  in  a  striking  manner^ 
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disturbing  tbe  minds  of  men,  and  threatening  the  speedy  downfiall 
of  the  throne  of  the  Medicis.  That  short  calm  which  preluded  the 
ever-memorable  evening  of  the  23rd  of  August,  1672  —  ever 
memorable  by  reason  of  the  terrible  death-drama  witnessed  by  the 
startled  Parisians — was  now  broken  upon  by  the  passionate  groans 
and  imprecations  of  a  maddened  and  desperate  faction — ^maddened 
by  the  cunningly.contrived  treachery  of  their  enemies,  made  despe* 
rate  by  the  force  of  cruel  circumstances.  When  Crichton  reached 
the  capital,  the  whole  country  was  swayed  by  merciless  and  devas- 
tating  wars.  In  the  streets  and  public  places,  each  man  seemed  to 
disdain  and  detest  his  fellow ;  and  where  such  things  would  have 
been  least  looked  for,  were  found  traces  of  deceit,  debauchery, 
massacre,  and  pillage.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  Court  itself 
things  were  no  better.  It  was  a  miniature  representation  of  all 
thoee  vices  and  wrongs  which  influenced  the  nation. 

The  dissimulation  and  intrigues  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  whose 
influence  had  so  disadvantageously  directed  the  late  monarch,  her 
son,  and  whose  schemes  of  ambition  and  unrestrained  authority  had 
reached  a  fit  climax  on  that  terrible  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  how- 
ever  much  that  queen  possessed  those  amiable  qualities  ascribed  to 
her  by  her  biographers,  must  ^ver  be  regarded  with  feelings  of 
honor  by  all  true  rulers  and  true  subjects.  The  influence  exerted 
by  this  woman  over  the  court  of  Henry  III.  excited  that  monarch 
and  his  counsellors  to  the  pursuit  of  objects  for  which  they  had 
already  discovered  considerable  inclination.  A  king,  rich  in  nothing 
save  deceit  and  cruelty,  a  court  equally  devoid  of  purity  and 
honour,  a  wasting  people, — ^these  were  no  fit  accompaniments  to 
graceful  deeds  of  courtesy  and  the  pleasures  of  learning;  but  such 
were  the  companions  of  Crichton  every  day  and  every  night  if 
indeed  there  was  any  distinction  between  day  and  night  during  the 
two  years  he  spent  in  the  gay  and  beautiful  city  of  Paris.  How  he 
mingled  with  them  in  and  around  the  court ;  how  he  accompanied 
them  to  the  crowded  theatres ;  how  he  longed  ever  to  be  with  them 
in  deeds  of  gallantry ;  how  these  men  and  these  women,  these 
leuiies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  playfully  reverted  to  his  name ; 
how  they  honoured  him  ;  how  they  wrote  songs  in  his  praise  ;  how 
they  invited  him  to  their  mansions,  and  wished  their  daughters 
and  their  sisters  to  look  favourably  upon  him, — how,  in  the  end, 
ihey  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  **The  Admirable  Crichton," 
is  a  story  which  needs  no  recounting.  Think  of  it,  all  ye  who 
honour  beauty,  and  love,  and  truth,  and  justice,  and  the  glories  of 
virtue  and  modesty — think  of  it,  and  pause ;  and  in  the  pause  let 
no  sound  be  heard.  Look  at  it  in  whatever  light  we  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  influence  of  Paris  life  and  society  upon  Crichton 
could  have  been  anything  but  beneficial.     To  ascribe  to  such  life 
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and  society  any  other  thoughts  than  those  which  regulated  the 
necessities  of  the  present,  would  be  to  credit  it  with  what  might 
have  been  deemed  no  great  honour ;  they  were  content,  yea,  even 
wishful,  to  live  for  the  day,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  future 
necessities  and  duties.  Some  there  were  who  even  went  so  far  as 
to  glory  in  this  presumptuous  blasphemy,  for  such  we  bokl  it  to  he; 
and  it  is  only  probable  that  they  would  ever  be  found  ready  to  sneer 
at  one  who  should  suggest  thoughts  of  conferring  benefits  upon  their 
generation  end  successors,  especially  if  the  means  used  to  attain 
these  benefits  were  such  as  called  for  some  exertion  and  att^itkm 
on  their  part.  Such  opinions  must  have  influenced  the  formatiin 
of  those  views  of  life  which,  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remaik, 
formed  an  important  part  of  Crichton's  nature ;  he  would  be  more 
inclined  to  adopt  this  |principle  whereby  to  regulate  his  actions: 
that  each  new  achievement  tends  to  perfect  that  fame  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  men  to  draw  around  them,  a  principle  arising  from 
that  inordinate  love  of  self  and  an  over-estimate  of  one's  impor- 
tance  to  the  world,  which  cannot  be  too  much  deqnsedby  all  honest 
men. 

If  'any  distinct  proof  in  support  of  our  view  of  Crichton's 
vain-glory  were  to  be  demanded,  we  should  simply  point  to  his 
challenges.  One  cannot  wonder  at  the  indignation,  somewhat 
tinged  with  amusement,  they  afforded  to  the  honest  students  of  die 
period.  The  most  consummate  coolness  could  scarcely  have  coiu 
ceived  anything  more  ridiculously  egotistical.  To  spread  over  seas 
and  continents  the  glow  of  intellectual  grandeur  is  the  ruling 
thought  in  the  hearts  of  all  real  lovers  of  learning :  to  blaze  away 
like  a  comet  at  midnight  above  thousands  of  upturned  faces  is  an 
example  of  the  littleness  of  intellectual  might ;  it  ill  becomes  those 
who  are  in  earnest  to  desire  to  emulate.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  or  conjecture  that  so  much  has  been  written  con- 
oeming  the  evanescent  nature  of  Crichton's  glory,  and  this  by 
writers  who  are  very  able  to  form  an  opinion. 

In  that  never-wearying  series  of  "Autobiographical  Sketches 
by  the  English  Opium-eater,"  the  author  finds  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  acquirements  with  which  Crichton  is  credited  in 
answer  to  certain  remarks  of  Lady  Carberry's,  at  whose 
house  in  the  Lake  districts  he  was  then  visiting.  ' 'I  de- 
murred," he  says,  ''to  this  honorary  title  upon  two  grounds: 
first,  as  being  one  to  which  I  had  no  natural  aptitudes  or 
inedisposing  advantages ;  secondly  (which  made  her  stare),  aa 
carrying  with  it  no  real  or  enviable  distinction.  The  aplendoor 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  attainments  of  Criditon,  I  pro- 
tested  against  as  altogether  imaginary.  How  far  that  pezaon  reaUy 
had  the  acconqoliahments  ascribed  to  ^it»  I  waived  as  a  questiflA 
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not  worth  investigatiBg.  My  objection  commenced  at  an  earlier 
point ;  real  or  not  real,  the  aocotEaplishments  were,  as  I  insisted^ 
vulgar  and  trivial — vulgar,  that  is,  when  put  forward  as  exponents 
or  adequate  expressions  of  intellectual  grandeur.  To  have  a 
quickness  in  copying  or  mimicking  other  men,  and  in  learning  to 
do  dexterously  what  they  did  clumsily,  ostentatiously  to  keep  glit- 
tering before  men's  eyes  a  thaumaturgic  versatility,  such  as  that  of 
a  rope-dancer  or  of  an  Indian  juggler,  in  petty  accomplishments, 
was  a  mode  of  the  very  vulgarest  ambition :  one  effort  of  productive 
power,  a  little  book,  for  instance,  which  should  impress,  or  should 
agitate  several  successive  generations  of  men,  was  worth  any  con- 
ceivable amount  of  attainment,  when  rated  as  an  evidence  of  any- 
thii^  that  could  justly  denominate  a  man  admirable.  One  felicitous 
ballad  of  forty  lines  might  have  enthroned  Crichton  as  really 
admirable,  whilst  the  pretensions  actually  put  forward  on  his  behalf 
simply  instal  him  as  a  cleverish  or  dexterous  ape." 

Here  it  is  apparent  that  the  critic's  reason  for  his  disparagement 
of  Crichton's  claims  are  founded  on  a  clear  and  defined  basis,  that 
of  imitation.  To  him  Crichton  seemed  an  intellectual  parrot,  ever 
ready  to  imitate,  in  mocking  tones,  the  voices  of  those  who  con- 
tinually passed  by.  Without  carrying  our  objection  to  the  same 
extent  as  this  writer,  whose  generally  acknowledged  acuteness  seems 
here  to  be  slightly  wanting,  we  may  remark,  that,  on  the  whole, 
his  verdict  is  a  just  one.  That  the  accomplishments  of  Crichton 
were  vulgar,  in  the  sense  here  implied,  will  be  pretty  evident  to  all 
those  who  regard  them  from  a  standing-point  of  any  height  or 
grandeur.  When  men  of  talent  lose  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  the 
authority  connected  with  their  position,  and  are  willing,  and  even 
wishful,  to  assume  the  habits  and  gaxb  of  mountebanks,  it  must 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  them  or  to  their  admirers,  that  the 
world  begins  to  regard  them  as  such,  classing  them  with  all  those 
prodigies  and  wonders  who  astonish  the  gaping  rustics  at  our  fairs 
and  merry-makmgs. 

In  the  position  of  a  representative  of  such  a  class  some  of 
Crichton's  contemporaries  seem  to  have  placed  him.  Amongst  those 
dever  pasquinades  written  by  Boccalini — ^thatmost  witty  of  Italians 
— and  published  under  the  title  of  **  Advices  from  Parnassus,"  is 
one  which  affords  us  a  fair  glimpse  at  the  opinions  held  by  a  great 
number  of  observers,  and  no  little  amusement  at  the  hearty  manner 
in  which  the  author  recounts  the  incident:  "A  few  days  ago, 
James  Crichton,  the  Scotchman,  that  learned  miracle,  arrived  at 
this  court,  with  such  pomp,  vain.glory,  and  ostentation,  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  uproar  about  it.  The  vulgar  were  all  in  profound 
admiration,  and  the  ohief  literati  as  much  disgusted,  that  a  pert 
joui^  felbw  should,  yoetand,  at  the  age  of  twenty. five,  to  be  master 
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of  all  the  sciences,  whom  they  all  knew,  at  fourscore  years,  little 
enough  to  attain  perfection  in  one.  This  bold  champion,  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  caused  bills  to  be  posted  up  on  the  doors  of  all  the 
schools  and  the  pillars  of  the  Delphic  Portico,  with  a  huge  inscrip- 
tion in  large  capitals  :  '  Nos,  Jacobus  Crytonius,  Scoliis  cineunque, 
reipropositix  ex  improviso  respondebinua.'  '  We,  James  Crichton, 
of  Scotland,  will  undertake  to  answer  extempore  to  any  question 
that  shall  be  proposed  to  us.'  The  virtuosi  were  so  nettled  at  this 
arrogant  challenge,  that  they  fell  to  arming  immediately  fcHr  the 
encounter,  and  furnished  themselves  with  such  knotty  argumenti 
in  the  most  obtruse  sciences,  that  they  made  sure  of  laying  him 
upon  his  back  at  the  first  grapple ;  but  an  unlucky  wag  of  a 
satirical  poet  prevented  the  combat  and  spoiled  the  whole  sport ; 
for,  the  next  night  after  the  bills  were  set  up,  he  writes  underneath : 
^  And  whoever  has  a  mind  to  see  this  Scotchman,  let  him  repair  to 
the  Falcon  Inn,  where  he  is  to  be  seen  at  any  time  of  the  day.* 
This  bitter  jest  stung  Crichton  to  the  very  soul,  inasmuch  that,  frill 
of  shame  and  confusion,  he  trooped  away  from  Parnassus,  having 
first  let  his  majesty  know  that  he  thought  he  could  not  in  honour 
live  among  those  virtuosi  who  had  been  so  uncivil  as  to  treat  a 
man  of  his  parts  like  a  juggler  or  a  mountebank." 

A  satire,  certainly,  but  it  is  none  the  less  full  of  tmth. 
Crichton  was  driven  from  Borne  for  a  display  of  waggery  similar  to 
that  related  above.  His  gallant  conduct  at  Paris,  where  in  the 
interval  between  the  acceptation  of  his  challenge  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  strength,  he  indulged  in  all  the  fnvcdous, 
gay,  and  vicious  amusements  of  a  court  devoid  of  purity,  is  founda- 
tion  enough  for  any  references  to  the  Falcon  Inn.  Concerning  his 
supposed  complaint  at  the  unfitting  reception  of  ''a  man  of  his 
parts,"  such  a  reception  could  have  been  the  only  one  he  ought  to 
have  expected,  the  only  one  he  deserved.  He  had  forgott^i  to 
estimate  the  difference  between  his  actions  and  those  which 
characterise  **  a  juggler  or  a  mountebank,"  for  which,  as  he  is  very 
aptly  made  to  remark,  the  professors  had  evidently  mistaken  him. 

Apart  firom  all  the  considerations  of  the  vanity  and  the  ques- 
tionable morality  of  Crichton,  there  is  one  grand  reason  why  be 
should  not  be  selected  as  a  model  by  those  who  wish  to  win  an 
honest  and  lasting  name — a  reason  which  of  late  has  been  very 
often,  but  which  cannot  be  too  often,  advanced.  A  man  may  be 
clever,  may  be  possessed  of  many  amiable  and  admirable  qualities, 
may  have  within  him  all  the  stuff  out  of  which  heroes  are  miade, 
and  after  all  may  prove  of  no  greater  use  to  his  fellows  than  the 
most  incorrigible  dunce  that  ever  vexed  schoolmaster.  Indeed,  it 
is  by  no  means  out  of  the  range  of  probability  that  so  seemingly  a 
stumbling-block    in    the    way    of   intellectual    progress  may,  if 
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governed  by  a  tolerable  amount  of  adaptiveness,  which,  paradoxic 
cal  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  often  fomid  to  be  an  accompaniment 
of  stupidity,  confer  greater  ben^ts  09  his  race  and  posterity  than 
the  most  brilliant  scholar  who  lacks  this  governing  power. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  mere  intellectual  brilliance  and 
graceful  ability.  The  great  secret  of  all  power  is  in  concentration. 
One  wave  of  a  dreary,  moanii:^  sea,  carries  within  it  more 
destruction  than  do  the  many  thousand  ripples  which  kiss  the 
shore.  One  blush  of  sunshine  flashing  over  the  eastern  horizon  is 
more  glorious  than  axe  all  those  tremUing  rays  which  greet  the 
noon-day  rambler.  One  long,  sweet  strain  of  melody  winding 
along  past  mystic  tower  and  scented  woodland,  is  more  grand  and 
soothing  than  are  a  thousand  separate  strains.  One  sudden  blast 
upturns  trees  and  efl^es  land-marks;  a  thousand  trembling 
breezes  only  fan  them. 

Of  this  power  Grichton  seems  to  have  had  no  notion,  or  to  have 
taken  no  heed.  He  was  too  much  engaged  in  planning  his  own 
glory  and  comfort  to  care  for  the  duties  crowding  around  him. 
Bevelling  in  the  sweet  groves  of  learning,  he  had  no  heart  to  look 
out  into  the  dreary  desert.  To  him  future  fame  could  have  no 
attraction,  because  he  could  not  partake  of  the  dainties  it  was 
calculated  to  afford;  even  future  ignominy  could  scarcely  affec 
him,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  awake  him  from  his  long  death-sleep. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  life  is  of  very  little  value  to 
mankind,  except  to  point  this  moral :  .  That  it  may  prove  more 
dangerous  to  be  possessed  of  many  acquirements  than  to  be  in 
blind  ignorance.  Such  a  life  is  the  life  of  a  butterfly,  which, 
without  doubt,  is  very  grand  and  joyous  on  fine  summer  afternoons ; 
but  alas !  butterflies  soon  die. 

H. 
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In  a  far-off  country,  away  from  that  Babylon  of  sights  and  sounds 
where  the  events  I  am  about  to  relate  took  place,  and  severed  for 
ever  from  those  personages  associated  with  these  events,  dispas. 
sionately  I  intend  to  survey  and  relate  them.  Within  the  solitude 
of  my  quiet  room,  alone  with  my  memories,  with  the  portions  and 
parcels  of  what  seems  to  me  my  dreadful  past,  let  me  summon 
courage  to  give  them^  form  and  substance  in  print,  in  order 
that  when  I  am  dust  the  friends  of  those  immediately  concerned 
in  my  story  may  refute  any  calumny  levelled  at  my  name.  For, 
when  facts  are  not  known  in  their  entirety,  by  guessing  at  what 
they  do  not  know,  men  distort  what  they  do  know,  and  thereby 
often  misjudge  and  wrong  those  associated  with  the  facts.  To  dear 
a  mystery,  and  to  free  myself  from  false  verdicts,  ^ure,  then,  the 
motives  which  prompt  me  to  write  and  publish  this  confession. 

My  name  is  Bertha  Love ;  I  am  twenty-five  years  old  next 
birthday.  My  appearance,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  prepossessing ; 
in  truth,  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  I  am  positively  ugly.  I  am  diort 
and  thin;  I  have  no  figure;  my  features,  though  not  utterly 
irregular,  still  lack  beauty ;  my  eyes  are  tinted  with  light,  cold 
grey ;  the  rounded  fulness  of  my  lips  does  not  compensate  for  the 
largeness  of  my  mouth ;  my  chin  is  too  broad  for  a  woman ;  my 
forehead  is  low,  and  my  black  hair,  though  it  thickly  frizzles  itself 
over  my  head,  is  of  too  coarse  a  texture  to  be  beautiful.  But  what 
gives  my  features  their  particular  plainness  is  a  sort  of  laige 
indented  scar  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  which,  strange  to  say, 
is  not  the  result  of  an  accident,  but  has  been  imprinted  there  by 
nature.  Many  ordinary  faces  become  beautiful  by  a  fine  feature  or 
sweet  expression ;  my  ordinary  face  has  been  made  almost  hideous 
by  a  scar.  I  cannot  help  dwelling  particularly  on  this  mark,  for 
through  its  influence  my  best  hopes  were  wrecked,  and  yet  through 
its  means  I  am  alive  to-day.  My  face  is  no  index  to  my  tempera- 
ment.  No  physiognomist  could  read  my  character  in  my  features ; 
he  might  be  enabled  to  guess  one  or  two  of  its  predominant  traits, 
but,  altogether,  he  would  be  at  fault.  Let  it  reveal  itself  in  my 
story. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  my  parents,  but  I  have  a  dim  percep- 
tion of  a  house  where  my  childhood  must  have  been  passed.  It 
was  an  ugly,  square  building,  with  two  forlorn-looking  chinmeys, 
and  a  gallery  that  seemed  to  have  been  built  in  a  wrong  place.  It 
stood  on  a  desolate  spot  near  London  ;  but  how  far  from  it  I  cannot 
say.     It  was  poorly  and  barely  furnished,  and  as  I  endeavour  to 
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recal  it  now,  a  remembrance  of  its  cold  dreariness  and  its  forlorn 
nakedness  only  come  with  its  recollection,  together  with  an  unplea- 
sant memory  of  an  unwholesome  smell  of  paint.  As  I  pen  these 
words,  the  blankness  of  my  home,  and  the  odour  of  the  painty 
somehow  merge,  and  force  themselves  alone  on  my  recollection.  I 
reproduce,  by  an  effort,  this  particular  memory  now ;  once  in  my 
life,  as  I  shall  hereafter  relate,  it  strangely  reproduced  itself. 


II. 

When  I  was  twelve  years  of  age  I  found  myself  apprenticed  to 
a  manufacturer  of  stays  in  the  Oity  of  London.  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  a  premium  had  been  paid  for  me,  and  that  the  director 
of  the  establishment  had  been  instructed  to  give  me  a  salary  as  an 
assistant  after  the  term  of  my  apprenticeship  had  expired.  When, 
in  after  years,  with  a  natural  curiosity  to  ascertain  something  about 
my  parentage,  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  my  home,  after  a  long 
search  I  discovered  the  house  to  be  imtenanted,  and  ruinous  as  well 
as  desolate ;  and,  no  doubt,  by  this  time  the  railway  thunders  over 
its  dreary  site,  and  has  buried  from  mortal  eyes  for  ever  any  memo- 
ries of  me  which  it  might  have  contained. 

This  manufacturer  of  stays  was  a  firm  called  Hartgrave  &  Co. 
It  had  large  premises,  employed  a  number  of  hands,  and  did  a  very 
extensive  business  in  London  and  the  country.  In  my  mind's  eye 
I  see  now  the  immensity  of  the  warehouse,  piled  with  goods  ;  the 
cavernous  cellars,  illumined  with  yellow  gaslight,  where  they  were 
entered  and  forwarded  to  their  various  destinations ;  the  various 
rooms  filled  with  debris^  and  skeletons  of  partially  finished  stays  ; 
the  long  suite  of  offices,  where  the  silent  workers  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant scratching  of  their  pens.  In  my  memory's  ear  I  listen  to  the 
rumbling  of  the  waggons  disgorging  their  loads  of  steel  at  the 
doors  ;  the  rattle  of  the  vans  upon  the  stony  streets  receiving  the 
cases  for  the  country ;  the  low,  audible  whispers  of  the  heads  of 
the  various  departments  ordering  their  subordinates.  The  routine 
of  the  business,  that*clear  method  of  performing  every  detail  with 
such  nice  correctness  and  clockwork  regularity,  characteristic  of  all 
large  successful  establishments,  impressed  me  strongly,  appealing  as 
it  did  to  my  woman's  s  ense  of  order  and  neatness.  Young  as  I 
was  when  I  entered  this  establishmoDt  as  an  apprentice,  I  was 
still  old  enough  to  know  that  toil  and  its  often  accompaniment, 
drudgery,  were  to  be  my  companions  for  awhile,  and  that  stedfast 
energies  directed  to  my  especial  toil  would  alone  enable  me  to 
improve  my  position.  I  was  old  enough  to  be  aware  that  my  face 
would  never  be  my  fortune,  that  none  of  the  thousand  chances  of 
a  bright  marriage  that  fall  to  many  a  young  woman's  lot  would 
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ever  fall  to  mine.  I  knew,  alas,  too  well  that  my  appearance 
would  never  attract  any  young  man  into  a  hasty  union.  That  out- 
ward  loveliness  which  seduces,  those  naive  manners  which  impress, 
those  nameless  charms  of  womanhood  which  attract,  alas !  were  not 
mine.  The  very  little  children  that  I  wished  to  fondle  rushed  from 
me  with  a  vague  fear ;  the  very  dogs,  that  I  only  yearned  to  pet, 
skulked  from  my  presence.  Nature  seemed  to  have  made  me 
repelling;  no  one  gave  me  much  sympathy.  How  often,  alas! 
how  often  did  I  not  try  to  win  a  little  loving  comfort  from  some- 
body :  and  I  always  tried  in  vain !  The  gift  to  please  my  fellow, 
beings  was  not  vouchsafed  to  me,  and  so  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature,  those  feelings  that  make  us  kind,  forbearing,  and  unselfish, 
were  smothered  in  mine.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  other 
young  girl  would  have  grown  morbid  and  morose,  careless  of  life, 
and  disinclined  to  fulfil  life's  dutie&  I,  on  the  contrary,  buried  the 
wretchedness  which  weighed  on  me,  in  spite'of  all  eflForts  to  throw  it 
oflf,  in  a  constant  and  vigilant  performance  of  my  work.  All  my 
passionate  longings  for  human  affection  I  remorselessly  crushed  in 
their  bud.  My  aim,  after  a  few  years,  was  to  make  myself 
invaluable  to  my  employers,  in  order  to  force  them  to  make  me 
superintendent  over  the  other  girls.  For  this  end  I  laboured  unre- 
mittingly  and  assiduously,  when  an  accident,  chance,  the  will  of 
Providence — call  it  by  whatever  name  you  like,  0  moralist ! — ^frns- 
trated  my  intentions,  awoke  into  active  life  the  best  and  worst 
feelings  of  my  nature,  and  destroyed  for  ever  the  fabric  of  my  plans 
which  I  had  been  diligently  constructing. 


III. 

By  careful  attention  and  industry,  I  was  now  one  of  the  best  and 
foremost  hands  in  the  finishing  department  of  the  manufactory, 
presided  over  by  a  sallow,  |  pale-faced  young  woman  fast  waning 
into  a  consumption,  about  to  leave  soon  on  account  of  her  health, 
and  whose  place  I  intended  to  be  a  candidate  for.  None  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  establishment  ever  entered  this  room,  with  the 
exception  of  a  person  called  Grates,  one  of  the  "  Co."  of  the  firm, 
who  used  merely  to  bob  in  and  out  again,  as  a  matter  of  form  I 
supposed,  for  he  never  interfered  with  any  one.  One  day  a  stranger 
looked  in,  and  I  date  the  commencement  of  my  future  misery  from 
the  appearance  of  this  stranger.  He  was  one  of  those  young  men 
whom  one  meete  with  every  day,  but  who  had  a  certain  chaim 
about  him  which  one  seldom  meets  with  at  all.  Whether  this 
charm  lay  in  my  imagination  or  in  his  appearance,  I  have  never 
to  this  moment  been  enabled  to  discover.  It  did  not  dwell  in  bis 
features,  which  were  only  ordinarily  regular,  nor  in  his  plumpi 
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good-natured  isce,  nor  in  his  self-possessed,  placid  air,  nor  in  the 
every-day  courtesy  of  a  few  remarks  addressed  to  us  all.  I  cannot 
describe  its  nature.  In  trying  to  analyse  it — ^and  it  seems  terrible 
to  dissolve  into  portions  that  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
spring  from  the  spiritual  in  us — I  should  find  its  component 
parts  to  be  suavity,  gentleness,  and  brightness — all  those  qualities 
which  give  a  man  strength  to  win  a  woman's  heart,  and  tenderness 
to  win  it ;  any  how,  to  me,  there  seemed  a  gracious  sweetness  in 
his  looks  impossible  to  define  and  more  impossible  to  describe. 
Perhaps  I  might  have  passed  him  like  many  others  in  my  daily 
tramp  to  the  City,  unnoticed,  had  he  not  given  me  occasion  to  notice 
him.  On  his  entering  the  room  he  looked  at  me  piercingly,  and 
then  spoke  to  me  kindly  and  softly.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
my  ugliness  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  a  fellow- creature.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  had  awakened  a  sympathy  in  one  of  my  own 
kind.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  could  carry  home  a  memory  of 
an  encouraging  smile  and  a  cheering  word  from  a  stranger.  You 
will  say,  oh  reader,  accustomed  to  pleasant  intercourse  and  to  loving 
speech,  that  this  was  a  sorry  trifle  of  joy  to  comfort  my  loneliness.  To 
me  these  words  acted  like  a  sudden  mental  cordial  to  inspire  hope ; 
a  mandragora  balm  to  minister  solace.  Do  we  not  gloat  over  what 
we  seldom  have  ?  Did  you  not  hear  and  remember  your  first  play 
with  a  rapture  that  has  never  nor  ever  will  repeat  itself  again  in 
your  life  ?  The  poor  man,  whom  you  were  the  first  to  relieve,  has 
blessed  you  with  a  blessing  that  he  will  never  give  to  others.  So  I  trea- 
6ured  a  smile  and  a  voice,  because  they  were  new  in  my  experience. 

And  yet  it  was  such  a  simple  matter,  after  all.  Mr.  Hartgrave's 
only  son,  having  returned  to  London  from  college,  had  decided  to  join 
the  business,  and  so  was  inspecting  it.  Having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  capacities  of  the  employes,  I  was 
especially  mentioned  to  him  as  one  of  the  best  hands,  **  and  you  will 
easily  know  her,"  said  the  manager  to  Mr.  Hartgrave,  junior; 
**  fancy  the  ugliest  girl  you  caD,  and  then  put  a  hideous  scar  on  her 
face,  and  you  have  a  sketch  of  Miss  Bertha  Love." 

Long  afterwards  I  knew  that  this  was  said  of  me.  Would  that 
I  could  have  known  it  at  the  time,  and  I  might  have  been  saved  all 
my  misery.  But  I  dare  not  let  regret  step  into  my  narrative ;  let 
me  continue  it  faithfully.  With  the  delicate  sympathy,  subtle 
thoughtfulness,  and  near  observation  of  a  woman,  Mr.  Hartgrave 
had  read  my  story  in  my  face,  had  observed  the  sensitiveness  that 
caused  it  to  shrink  from  an  observer  who  might  only  meet  its  look 
with  visible  disgust,  and  therefore  lavished  on  me  cordiality  and 
kindness. 

Will  you  scorn  me,  gentle  reader,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  made  the 
mcst  of  a  pleasant  recognition — that  whenever  Mr.  Hartgrave,  on 
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after  occasions,  entered  the  room,  I  sought,  and  often  succeeded^  to 
interest  him  in  conversation  about  the  business,  with  suggestions 
for  improving  the  articles  under  process  of  manufacture,  or  with, 
hints  to  cheapen  them  by  saving  some  expense  on  them  1     In  mj 
now  nearly  recognised  position  as  forewoman  I  could  do  this  with- 
out  fear;  besides,  who  would  have  suspected  me  of  having  any 
ulterior  object  beyond  that  of  business?    On  all  these  occasions, 
Mr.  Hartgrave,  true  to  his  first  instincts,  was  particularly  gentle 
and  pleasant,  nay,  even  courteous  in  his  manner.     But  I — ^and 
pardon  me,  oh  merciful  Heaven,  for  my  presumption  and  folly ! — ^not 
only  imagined  that  I  had  captivated  him,  but  I  used  all  the  powers 
I  was  possessed  of  to  win  his  love.     Of  all  the  mad  delusions  of 
life,  and  there  are  myriads  that  creep  upon  it  at  every  turn,  a 
woman's  delusion  of  fancying  a  man  is  in  love  with  her,  when  he 
is  only  showing  her  that  coml^sy  due  to  the  sex,  by  endeavouring 
to  please,  is,  to  my  mind  the  maddest.     How  plain  does  my  vanity 
and  silliness  appear  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years  !     I,  a  plodder  in 
life,  a  person  who  never  indulged  in  whimsical  fancies  or  ridiculous 
dreams,  to  fancy  that  I  had  won  the  precious  pearl  of  a  man's  love  I 
As  is  usually  the  case,  I  called  the  most  absurd  sophistries  to  my 
aid  in  order  to  deceive  myself.     I  knew  my  face  would  attract  no 
one ;  but  I  was  sure  my  mind  had  attracted  Mr.  Hartgrave.     I 
was  certain  that  there  was  nothing  in  my  manners  to  please  any. 
body,  and  ye   I    laid  the  flattering  unction  to  my  soul  that  It. 
Hartgrave   had  found   a    hidden   charm  in  them.     Nature   had 
endowed  me  with  compensations  for  my  ugliness,  and  Mr.  Hart- 
grave had  discovered  them  with  rapture.     Once  having  given  my 
fancies  the  rein,  they  scampered  everywhere,  and  the  helping  hand 
of  reason  never  guided  them  to  the  truth.     Books,  my  only  sonroe 
of  solace,  after  the  day's  toil,  were  discarded,  and  instead  I  read  a 
wonderful  book  of  my  own  future — a  future  paved,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  with  the  loveliest  of  all  possible  joys.     And  then  also,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  womanlike,  I  commenced  to  worship  the  idol  I 
had  set  up  in  my  thoughts.     I  extolled  him  in  my  silent  dreams ; 
I  endowed  him  with  the  loftiest  attributes  of  humanity.     I  blessed 
him  in  my  prayers ;  in  short,  I  was  desperately  in  love,  and  in  con- 
sequence,  not  being  a  man,  to  act  the  fool  in  absurd  attentions  <»r 
fulsome  speech,  I  acted  the  fool  to  my  silent  audience  of  rapturous 
imaginings.     A  man  avows  his  folly,  but  a  woman  treasures  heis ; 
and  this  is,  I  suppose,  the  reason  why  the  former  can  rid  himself 
of  passion,  while  the  latter  "nurses  it  to  keep  it  warm,"  until  she 
finds  that  the  object  of  it  has  grown  wonderfully  cold.   And  yet  this 
little  period  was  the  happiest  in  my  young  life.     I,  even  in  these 
records,  cannot  help  lingering  lovingly  upon  it.     I  had  mixed  a 
draught  out  of  my  delusions,  and  had  drank  it  till  it  had  intoxi. 
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cated  me  with  wild  joy.  The  fever  was  mine,  but  the  fret  had  to 
come.  The  maddening  rapture  of  loving  was  in  my  blood,  but  the 
terrible  reaction  was  to  follow.  As  I  review  that  past  now,  I  often 
wonder  to  myself  I  did  not  notice  that  Mr.  Hartgrave's  manner 
towards  me  certainly  did  not  grow  any  warmer,  and  that  often  in 
his  visits  he  did  not  notice  me  at  all.  But  love  has  no  time  for 
consideration — it  only  hoards  its  hours  for  dreams.  No  doubt  time 
would  have  by-and-bye  cured  me  of  my  disease.  I  dare  say  one 
morning  I  should  have  awakened  to  find  that  I  was  making  no  pro- 
gress, and  then  I  should  have  gradually  become  myself  again,  only 
made  wiser  and  sadder  by  the  fast-fading  memories  of  my  infatua- 
tion. But  this  was  not  to  be.  My  Nemesis  was  not  propitious. 
He  brought  some  one  on  the  scene  who  filled  the  cup  of  my  fancies 
with  poisonous  bitterness — a  bitterness  which  even  now,  when  all 
my  sufferings  have  become  experiences,  affects  my  life  like  a  dis- 
temper that  sickens  the  blood. 

IV. 

This  actor  on  my  life's  stage  was  a  young  woman.  Of  all  the 
personages  connected  with  my  story,  I  retain  the  most  vivid 
impression  of  her.*  Is  it  because  she  is  woven  with  the  darker 
threads  of  my  history,  with  the  evil  that  taruLshed  my  fair  hopes, 
that  this  is  the  case  1  Through  the  lens  of  memory  I  view  her 
now ;  and  I  see  a  short,  languid,  drooping-looking  young  woman, 
with  immense  blue  eyes  that  had  a  trick  of  looking  upwards,  as  if 
courting  some  high  intelligence,  and  a  way  of  directing  their  gaze 
suddenly  upon  you,  as  if  to  seek  your  particular  admiration.  I 
see  her  wavy,  corn-coloured  hair',  her  fair  complexion,  her  pearly 
teeth,  and  her  full,  scornful  mouth.  Weakness,  vacillating 
weakness,  was  predominant  in  her  face ;  but  the  scornful  mouth 
gave  it  its  only  expression  of  strength.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who  could  dazzle  and  captivate  the  other  sex,  but  who 
could  never  excite  tenderness  in  ours.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
moulded  her  harmoniously  and  softly;  but  I  intuitively  read 
coldness,  callousness,  and  thoughdessness  in  her  outward  attrac- 
tiveness. 

This  person's  nam^  was  Grace  Whinton,  who  had  entered  the 
establishment  to  become  one  of  us,  with  a  view,  as  I  learnt  after- 
wards, of  taking  a  situation  of  trust.  When  she  came  into  our 
room,  somehow  our  eyes  met,  and  I  fancy  I  read  a  look  of  disdain 
and  aversion  in  her  glance.  Be  it  as  it  may,  I,  contrary  to  my 
usual  habit,  returned  the  gaze  with  compound  interest,  and  for 
some  reason,  or  for  no  reason  whatever,  at  that  moment  I  con- 
ceived   a    violent    dislike    towards    her.      Disbelieving  that  all 
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impulses  are  true,  I  tried  to  conquer  mine.  Accordingly,  I  did 
not  avoid  her  society ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  she  sought  mine ;  and 
though  I  could  not  always  encourage  her  advances,  I  still  did  not 
endeavour  to  check  them.  Still,  often  in  the  midst  of  a  conv^sa- 
tion  upon  trifles,  I  am  certain  I  heard  a  contemptuous  coldness  in 
the  tones  of  her  voice,  and  caught  her  leering,  disdainful  gaze 
directed  towards  the  scar  on  my  face,  and  then  the  old  feeling  of 
dislike  returned  with  redoubled  strength.  I  had  almost  determined 
to  give  over  acting  the  hypocrite,  when  suddenly  my  determination 
received  its  final  touch. 

One  morning — a  circumstance  very  unusual  with  me— I 
arrived  late  ;  and  the  young  women,  waiting  for  the  forewoman, 
who  was  absent,  like  a  lot  of  schoolgirls,  had  commenced  to 
prattle  and  titter  instead  of  working.  Coming  upstairs  with  my 
usual  quick,  sharp  step,  I  heard  their  voices ;  and  yielding  to  a 
strange  impulse,  I  did  what  women  are  often  tempted  to — I  hushed 
my  steps,  paused  outside  the  door,  and  listened. 

•'What's  the  matter  with  Miss  Love  this  morning t  she  has 
never  been  so  late  before,"  said  one  girl. 

**  Does  she  not  look  awfully  mopish  lately !"  said  another. 

"  Perhaps  she's  in  love ;  only  fancy  Miss  Love  in  love  !"  said  a 
third. 

"  The  idea  of  that  beautiful  creature  falling  in  love  with  that 
love.mark  on  her  face  !"  said  Miss  Whinton;  and  a  general  titter 
followed  her  remark* 

Unable  to  hear  any  more,  I  entered  the  room.  Of  course  a 
solemn  silence  at  once  pervaded  everything  and  everybody.  With 
wretched  feelings  preying  on  my  heart,  I  saluted  my  companions 
as  usual,  and  with  a  passive  calmness  went  about  my  duties.  But 
my  dislike  for  Miss  Whinton,  now  fixed,  had  merged  into 
aversion.  I  dared  not  wrestle  with  the  feeling  any  longer,  which 
threatened  to  blight  the  happier  thoughts  which  had  grown  out  of 
my  infatuation  of  the  last  few  days. 


The  evil  dawning  on  my  life  was  now  spreading  over  it  like  a 
curse, 

Mr.  Hartgrave  had  not  appeared  amongst  us  since  Hiss 
Whinton's  arrival.  On  the  day  following  the  last  oircumstaooe,  he 
paid  us  a  visit.  Saluting  me  kindly,  as  usual,  he  walked  tovaids 
where  Miss  Whinton  was  seated ;  and,  observing  them  both  yerj 
closely,  I  detected  a  telegraphic  look  of  recognition  paes  between 
them — a  look  pregnant  with  meaning  more  forcible  than  worifi- 
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As  if  an  adder  had  stung  me,  I  felt  a  piarcing  pain  throughout  my 
frame,  and  I  turned  faint  and  sick. 

"What  a  trifle  to  affect  you  so  strangely!"  I  hear  a  reader 
exclaim.  But  is  not  a  woman's  life,  at  the  best,  narrowed  in  a 
small  world  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  tasks  which  are  only  trifles  ? 
And  are  not  trifles  often  seeds  of  weal  and  woe  to  brighten  or 
blacken  our  existence  ? 

It  is  true  it  was  only  a  glance  of  recognition ;  but  to  me  it 
seemed  a  lightning.flash — a  message  of  affection,  revealing  stolen 
meetings,  wild  farewells,  dear  greetings,  and  all  that  ministers  to, 
and  waits  upon  that  mysterious  passion  which  poets  call  love. 

Why  had  I  so  much  intuition  ?  Why  was  I  endowed  with  that 
fine  sense  to  perceive  and  understand  ?  Oh,  Heaven  !  how  much 
better  for  me  had  I  been  bom  blunt  and  insensible  to  subtle 
impressions ! 

In  the  solitude  of  my  chamber  I  nursed  the  bitterness  of  my 
soul,  and — ^forgive  me,  oh !  Heaven,  for  inditing  my  thoughts,  but 
my  bitterness  was  now  built  upon  my  hate — hate  for  her  who 
had  stepped  in,  like  an  evil  genius,  between  me  and  him — between 
the  present  and  the  future — ^between  my  duties  and  my  dreams — 
between  the  dulness  of  my  toil  and  the  brightness  of  my  fancies. 

On  the  following  day  I  heard — ^not  to  my  surprise,  for  I  had 
expected  it — ^that  my  rival  had  been  appointed  forewoman.  She,  a 
stranger  to  the  place,  imused  to  its  toils,  unaccustomed  to  direct, 
had  supplanted  me,  and,  of  course,  through  hia  influence.  Just 
when  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my  hopes  I  was  thrust  aside  for  her ; 
and  he,  lately,  had  hardly  noticed  me.  No  pleasant  conversation 
for  me,  but  all  for  her ;  no  cheerful  recognitions  for  me,  but  all  for 
her ;  no  cordiality  for  me,  but  love,  instead,  for  her. 

Why  did  he  come  to  break  on  the  placid  regularity  of  my  toils  ? 
Why  did  she  come  to  blight  my  aims  and  crush  my  illusions  ?  And 
so  I  spumed  and  hated  her ;  and,  moreover,  described  my  resolutely 
intrusive  thoughts  in  a  diary  which  I  commenced  to  keep.  Like 
the  author  of  the  "  Friends  in  Council,"  I  deemed  that  I  would  have 
more  mastery  over  these  thoughts  by  inditmg  them.  As  I  pen 
these  words  the  diary  is  before  me  ;  and  how  wild  and  evil-looking 
seem  these  skeletons  of  the  unhappy  hours ! 

This  is  my  confession.  I  must  vrrite  all  the  truth.  As  I  now 
read  over  the  pages  of  that  blurred  and  blotched  past,  revealed  in 
my  own  handwriting,  I  not  only  see  hate  transcribed  in  it,  but  the 
black  concomitant  of  hate — vengeance.  Not  that  my  vengeance 
took  any  deliberate  threat ;  I  only  prayed — and  Heaven  forgive  me 
for  my  impious  prayer ! — ^that  circumstances  might  rid  me  of  my 
rival,  and  banish  her  from  him. 

Just  about  this  time  Miss  Whinton  was  seized  with  illness,  and 
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absented  herself,  in  consequence,  from  the  establishment.  Whether 
this  illness  was  of  a  dangerous  nature,  or  whether  she  had  not  been 
properly  treated,  I  shall  not  say  here ;  but  we  all  noticed  that  on 
her  return  she  looked  very  pale,  emaciated,  and  weak. 

In  the  meantime,  my  fearful  jealousy  had  increased  by  my 
brooding  on  it,  and  by  my  pouring  it  forth  on  paper.  What  pos- 
sessed me  to  make  me  fancy  that  on  the  evening  of  her  return  she 
would  meet  her  lover  i  Ill-otnened  thought  to  fasten  itself  upon 
my  distempered  brain  and  unnatural  feelings !  Filled  with  this 
fancy,  some  madness  impelled  me  to  watch  her  when  she  left  her 
work,  and  to  dog  her  footsteps.  Never,  never  to  my  dying  day  will 
the  slightest  incident  of  that  dreadful  evening  be  wiped  away  from 
my  recollection. 

VI. 

It  was  a  wild  evening — wild,  tempestuous  winds — wild,  ragged 
skies — wild,  pelting  rain  and  sleet, — ^all  seemed  to  make  a  combina- 
tion to  increase  the  wildness  in  my  own  heart.  I  watched  her 
leave  the  establishment,  and  proceed  to  the  London  Bridge  Railway 
Station,  and  enter  a  first-class  waiting-room  of  the  '^  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway. "  Pale  and  worn  with  lassitude, 
there  was  still  an  impatient  eagerness  about  her  air;  and  as  I 
peered  through  the  crevice  of  the  door,  a  thousand  fierce  feelings 
raged  through  my  frame.  Was  I  not  certain  that  he  would  come, 
anxious  to  see  her  on  this  first  evening  of  her  apparent  convales- 
cence] 

I  waited.  The  waiting-room  was  full  of  listless  loungers :  tiied 
clerks,  placid,  hard-featured  men,  heavily-shawled  women,  with 
huge  parcels,  a  meek-faced  woman  with  a  baby — ^all  waiting,  and 
looking  at  the  dock.  A  railway  porter  entered,  and  stirred  the  fire. 
She  hid  herself  in  a  comer,  and  waited.     I  did  the  same. 

A  hurried  step,  and  he  rushed  in.  I  saw  him.  He  took  hodi 
her  hands  in  his,  as  if  to  find  out  their  temperature.  She  took  his 
arm,  and  they  left  the  room.  I  followed  them.  He  purchased  two 
first-class  tickets  for  Croydon.  I  purchased  one.  They  entered 
into  a  carriage  by  themselves.  I  entered  into  the  next  one.  The 
engine  shrieked,  and  we  were  off  into  the  darkness,  madly  rushing 
by  the  flaring  lamps,  along  murky  housetops,  away — away  from  the 
din  and  the  vapours  of  London ;  and  the  wild  night  still  muttered 
its  windy  voices,  and  the  doleful  tempest  clamoured,  and  the 
drenching  rain  hissed.  And  they  were  in  the  next  carriage  to  me, 
and  I  could  hear  the  unintelligible  murmur  of  their  voices ;  and  I 
was  alone  with  my  dark  thoughts. 

Did  the  dark  thoughts  shape  themselves  into  any  blade  resolu- 
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tion?  Thank  God!  they  did  uot.  I  can  recal  now — oh!  how 
vividly ! — the  terrible  moments  of  that  journey  to  Croydon ;  and,  as 
I  hope  to  be  forgiven  hereafter  for  all  my  sins,  I  can  assert  with 
truth  that  the  sin  of  forcing  my  evil  feelings  into  evil  intentions  was 
not  mine.  Censure  me,  oh !  my  fellow  beiogs,  if  you  lik^,  for  yield, 
ing  to  wrong  impulses,  but  do  not  mix  any  other  accuou.tions  with 
your  censures.  But  to  what  end  did  I  sit  in  the  next  carriage  ? 
What  motive  had  I  in  my  strange  pursuit  ?  I  know  not.  I  was 
beside  myself.  I  only  wanted  to  see  how  they  met,  and  where  they 
went.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see  with  my  eyes,  and  hear  with  my 
ears,  what  my  mind's  eye  had  already  seen,  what  my  spirit  ear  had 
already  heard.  I  had  an  insatiate  yearning  to  complete  my  own 
wretchedness ;  and  I  did  so  with  a  vengeance. 

They  arrived  at  the  Croydon  Station,  and  drove  off  in  a 
cab.  I  entered  another,  and  unperceived,  followed  them.  They 
aligjited  at  the  gate  of  a  cottage  situated  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the 
lanes  leading  to  Croydon  Common.  They  knocked  at  its  door,  and 
entered ;  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  garden,  the  cold  wind  biting  me, 
and  the  sharp  rain  piercing  me.  Having  followed  them  to  where  I 
eould  follow  them  no  longer,  again  I  waited. 

My  quest  had  fevered  me.  I  could  almost  feel  the  hot  blood 
coursing  in  my  veins,  and  pulsating  near  my  heart.  I  had  seen 
them  almost  elude  me,  and  I  had  found  out  nothing,  and  yet  I  was 
fool  enough  not  to  go  away,  but  wandered,  heedless  and  aimless,  all 
over  the  garden.  I  saw  lights  flashing  in  the  house  ;  I  heard  the 
smothered  bark  of  a  dog.  At  any  moment  I  might  have  been  dis- 
covered  ;  and  yet  I  waited. 

He  nodght  have  deemed  me  a  skulking  tramp,  or  one  out  of  the 
vile  scum  of  the  vilest  of  women,  had  he  seen  me ;  and  he  might 
have  spurned  me,  loathing,  from  his  presence;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  would  have  still  loved  the  voice  that  had  denounced  me,  and 
kissed  the  hand  that  had  bade  me  begone,  had  I  known  that  he  was 
alone,  and  not  with  her.  But  the  great  silence  of  the  desolate 
night  was  around  me,  and  the  shrieking  wind  and  sobbing  rain 
pursued  me ;  and  still  I  waited. 

I  crouched  near  an  old  withered  tree,  not  far  from  the  gate 
leading  into  the  garden,  and  its  branches  hid  me  from  observation. 
At  this  present  moment  I  do  not  recollect  how  long  I  remained 
there  when  I  heard  a  rustle  of  voices  and  footsteps  distinctly  clear, 
even  amid  the  wails  of  the  shuddering  night.  They  were  his  and 
hers  mingled,  and  they  floated  so  near  me  that  my  unnaturally 
attentive  ear  could  catch  almost  every  word.  What  I  heard  I  could 
not  recapitulate  here,  but  its  substance  only  increased  the  whiiling 
tumult  of  my  mad  feelings. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  saying  good-night  to  her ;  he  was  about 
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making  his  way  homewards,  with  a  man's  impatience  he  did  not 
stand  upon  the  order  of  going ;  but  she  clung  to  him,  lingerii^  to 
be  as  long  with  him  as  possible,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of 
women.  But  he  would  not  be  detained  any  longer,  and  so,  afiier 
having  received  a  parting  kiss,  he  rushed  out  of  the  gate  and  down 
the  lane.  I  hear  the  hissing  sound  of  that  kiss  even  now,  and  no 
softening  influence  of  time  or  change  can  ever  make  the  memory  of 
that  sound  sweet.  She  shut  the  gate,  and  turned  hastily  towards 
the  house,  and  before  I  had  time  to  escape,  ran  right  towards  me. 

**  You  here ! — ^a  spy !  How  dare  you  come  here  ?"  were  her 
first  words. 

I  might  then  have  fled  away  for  ever,  only  a  listening  culprit ; 
I  might  have  stammered  a  low,  doleful  excuse ;  but  the  agony  df 
my  feelings  drove  away  my  sense. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  make  love  to  him  ?  How  dare  yoa 
sneak  into  his  heart?"  I  said,  in  reply. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  my  dear ;  you'd 
better  go  home;  something  has  disagreed  with  you  I"  said  Miss 
Whinton,  sarcastically,  trying  to  avoid  the  maiu  subject. 

'^  You  sly,  creeping,  pale-faced  hypocrite;  how  dare  you  come 
between  me  and  him ! "  I  said,  goaded  by  her  words,  particularly  hj 
the  "my  dear,"  and  not  knowing  what  I  said;  and  the  cold, 
drenching  rain  still  fell  on  us,  and  the  dead  branches  of  the  old 
tree  near  us,  shaken  by  the  rough  wind,  crashed  and  moaned. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  him  ?"  she  replied ;  "  who  wants  a 
repulsive  thing  like  you  ?  Perhaps  you  have  tried  to  charm  him 
with  your  beautiful  scar ;  eh,  my  dear  ?"  and  she  leered  at  me  like 
a  she-demon. 

"  Away  from  me !"  I  then  said,  wrought  by  her  last  words  into 
an  ungovernable  rage  ;  '^  out  of  my  path !"  and  I  raised  my  hand 
to  push  her  aside.  As  I  said  these  words,  she  shrieked  the  dreadful 
word  ''Murder!"  I  heard  the  crash  of  a  branch  loosening  and 
falling  with  a  thud — I  felt  a  dull  weight  on  my  temple,  and  then  I 
felt  and  heard  no  more. 

«  «  «  «  « 

On  my  recovering  consciousness,  I  found  myself  in  prison,  accused 
of  murdering  Miss  Whinton. 

vn. 

As  I  awoke  to  a  perception  of  my  dreadful  position,  the  events 
of  the  past  weeks  seemed  a  succession  of  hideous  nightmareB;  and, 
strange  to  say,  I  grew  suddenly  calm,  cool,  and  collected*  The 
joy  of  loving,  and  the  pain  of  hating,  were  but  feverish  dreaiaa  to 
my  recollection.     The  rapture  and  the  miaeiy  had  fled  airaf ;  but 
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as  the  dawn  of  common-sens^  broke  on  me,  I  grew  wondrously 
alive  to  the  perils  of  my  situation. 

When  Miss  Whinton  was  missed  from  the  house,  a  search  was 
made  for  her  in  the  garden,  where  she  waa  discovered,  unconscious 
and  ahnost  dead,  dose  to  the  gate,  near  a  tree  which  had  been 
blown  down  by  a  gale.  There  was  a  fracture  at  the  back  of  the 
liead,  and  a  wound  in  her  temple,  from  which  blood  was  flowing  at 
the  time.  She  never  recovered  her  senses,  but  died  in  a  few  days. 
I,  however,  who  was  only  stunned,  soon  was  convalescent.  At  the 
coroner's  inquest,  the  jury,  instead  of  returning  a  verdict  of  acci- 
dental death,  judged  me  guilty  of  the  crime  of  having  deliberately 
murdered  her,  forming  their  decision  on  the  following  evidence : — 

1.  Mr.  Hartgrave,  on  leaving  the  house,  had  halted  on  hearing 
loud  altercations  in  the  garden,  and,  recognising  the  voices,  emphati- 
cally swore  to  the  cry  of  "  murder'^  as  proceeding  from  the  deceased. 

2.  The  blow  on  the  temple,  evidently  caused  by  a  branch  of  the 
tree  frdling  against  it,  was  not  deemed  sufRcient  in  itself  to  occasion 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  that  the  fracture  on  the 
back  of  the  head  must  have  been  caused  by  some  one  pushing 
her  violently  against  the  tree  before  it  fell,  and  circumstancea 
pointed  to  my  having  given  her  that  push. 

3.  It  was  known  that  I  had  deliberately  hated  the  deceased,  for 
which  I  could  give  no  plausible  reason,  and  so  the  jury  fixed  upon 
murder  as  the  only  motive. 

4.  My  diary  was  found,  in  which  I  had  deliberately  sworn  hate 
against  the  deceased,  and  my  strong  language,  if  it  did  not  exactly 
convey  ideas  of  vengeance,  at  all  events  pointed  to  them. 

To  endeavour  to  rebut  this  terrible  evidence,  and  establish  my 
innocence,  my  recuperated  energies  were  now  directed.  I  had  no 
friends,  but  I  had  saved  out  of  my  earnings  a  sum  of  money,  which 
I  perceived  would  be  my  best  friend. 

I  sent  for  the  pallid-faced,  consumptive,  quondom  forewoman, 
the  only  person  who  had  ever  honoured  me  with  any  intimacy.  To 
her  I  related  the  substance  of  my  story,  and  she  promised  to  send 
me  her  brother-in-law  as  my  legal  adviser. 

The  legal  adviser  now  appeared  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Quid,  a 
tall,  thin,  wiry,  angular-featured  being,  with  a  vulpine,  rat-like 
aspect.  NeiUier  his  appearance  nor  his  manner  prepossessed  me, 
but  a  substantial  honorarium  fee  soon  made  him  a  patient  and 
interested  listener.  Having  gathered  already  the  facts  of  the  case 
from  the  newspaper  version  of  the  inquest,  he  had  already  formed 
his  opinion  about  it  before  hearing  my  account  of  what  I  considered 
the  necessary  facts  only,  which  I  fancy  he  slightly  disbelieved. 
But  how  difficult  it  is  to  force  the  conviction  of  one's  innocence  upon 
one  whom  newspaper  comments  have  already  prejudiced  I    Having 
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perceived  the  impression  my  story  had  made,  I  resolved'to  make  him 
my  defender  by  appealing  to  his  manly  feelings,  and  by  delicately 
placing  in  his  hands  a  second  substantial  honorarium.  So  I  told 
my  history  in  all  its  particulars,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  pro- 
mised to  use  *'hifl  untiring  energies  to  free  me  from  the  foul 
charge,**  (his  own  words).  "  It  will  be  a  difficult  matter,"  he  said 
to  me,  **  to  attempt  to  weaken  portions  of  the  Crown's  evidence, 
and  great  care  and  caution  must  be  used  not  to  defeat  our  own 
ends  by  endeavouring  to  do  so.  To  explain  satisfactorily  to  a  big- 
headed  jury  why  you  nourished  a  hate  against  the  deceased ;  why 
you  inscribed  your  malicious  thoughts  in  your  own  diary  ;  why  you 
acted  on  a  mad  impulse  to  follow  her;  why  you  determined  to 
quarrel  with  her  on  that  fatal  night, — I  must  own  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  matter.  But  when  the  tree  fell,  then  the  chain  of  their 
proof  ends,  and  our  defence  commences." 

I  confessed  myself  puzzled,  and  begged  him  to  proceed. 

"Just  at  the  time  when  you  owned  to  me  you  raised  your 
arm  to  push  her  aside,"  he  continued,  **  at  the  very  moment  when 
you  uttered  the  words,  '  out  of  my  path  !*  Miss  Wlunton  must  have 
been  seized  either  with  a  sudden  attack  of  that  illness  which  had 
lately  kept  her  from  her  work,  or  else  she  must  have  died  from 
aneurism,  a  disease  common  to  persons  of  her  temperament ;  and 
at  the  very  moment  of  death,  she  must  have  fallen  against  the  tree 
and  fractured  her  skull.  Had  this  not  have  been  the  case,  she 
would  have  been  no  more  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  tree  than  you 
were,  excepting,  of  course,  the  terrible  wound,  which  was  adjudged 
not  to  have  been  of  a  serious  nature,  even  by  the  jury  at  the 
inquest.  This  story  of  your  defence  must  be  proved  by  the  doctor 
who  attended  her  at  ^er  illness,  and  by  another  post-mortem  exand- 
nation  of  her  body." 

Though  Mr.  Quid  spoke  assuringly,  still,  somehow,  I  did  not 
deem  the  defence  strong  enough  to  comlmt  the  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  against  me.  I  need  not  say  here  how,  during  nay  prison 
life,  suspense  gnawed  at  my  heart,  and  how  perilous  fears  shook  my 
hopes.  The  long,  tedious,  blank  days,  were  like  dreadful  periods 
of  suflfering.  The  hard,  stony  walls  seemed  to  reflect  my  fixed  de- 
spair. The  life  retrospections  of  a  human  being  of  ordinary  experi. 
ence,  even  when  they  are  the  most  dismal,  can  only  take  the  form 
of  regrets — regrets  out  of  which  better  hopes  may  arise ;  but  my 
retrospections  seemed  to  end  only  in  darkness  and  misery,  torturing 
me,  whilst  I  brooded  on  them,  like  an  everlasting  pain.  Yet  I 
looked  forward  to  the  day  of  my  trial  with  feverish  expectation. 
Like  one  who  anticipates  a  siu'gical  operation  which  will  either  kill 
or  cure  his  disease,  so  I  longed  for  that  day  which  was  either  to 
bring  life  or  death  to  me. 
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I  am  not  a  casuist.     I  would  not  dare  to  solve  the  question 

of  how,  when,  and  where  we  are  punished  for  all  those  sins,  the 

root  of  which  may  lie  in  our  own  naturej;  but  it  has  always  seemed 

to  me  that  all  human  sins,  trivial  or  great,  receive  their  punishment 

in  the  evil  following  them.     I  was  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed 

to  nae,  but  I  was  not  innocent  of  those  feelings  which  might  have 

led  to  that  crime.     I  do  not  excuse  myself.     I  had  hated  one  of 

God's  creatures ;  certainly  circumstances  had  nourished  my  hate, 

which  seemed  to  have  grown  out  of  that  which  is  Divine, — ^love ;  still 

•we  bend  to  a  God  of  love,  not  of  hate — One  whose  highest  laws 

seem  founded  on  the  calm  of  order,  or  the  peace  of  immutability, 

on  a  tenderness  bom  of  tolerance  and  kindness, — all  foreign  to  hate. 

So  I  reaped  the  fruits  of  my  crime,  which  were  gall,  and  wormwood, 

and  almost  death  to  me. 

vm. 

The  terrible  day  at  last  arrived.     Branded  by  the  law  as  a 

felon,  I,  an  innocent  woman,  who  had,  at  an  early  age,  planned  a 

calm,  steady,  workful  existence  for  myself,  who  had  never  dreamt 

of  wrongihg  a  fellow-creature,  stood  in  the  felon's  dock,  awaiting, 

for  all  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  a  felon's  fate.     It  was  hard — it  was 

terrible !     My  Nemesis  had  scourged  and  had  led  me  to  this.     I 

gazed  around  me,  and  only  saw  a  dense  crowd ;  and  as  I  gazed,  my 

subtle  instincts  told  me  that  I  had  not  made  a  favourable  impres- 

sion.     My  appearance  was  against  me.     The  ugliness  of  my  face, 

and  the  more  horrible  deformity  of  my  scar,  which  had  been  my 

bane  through  life,  pleaded  against  me  now.     A  woman's  loveliness 

has  often,  before  now,  led  her  to  the  point  where  sensuality,  masked 

to  hide  her  hideousness,  entices  her  to  sin  ;  my  ugliness  had  led  me 

to  a  land  where  love,  also  blind,  to  hide  his  ineflfable  beauty,  had 

allured  me  to  a  sin  beyond  the  pale  of  man's  laws,  but  which  a 

greater  law  abiding  in  the  human  conscience  denounced  as  horrible. 

In  my  imagination  I  stood  in  that  felon's  dock  awaiting  a  human 

tribunal's  judgment  for  this  guilt.     I  dared  not  face  the  people.     I 

heard  murmurs  that  sounded  like  hisses.  I  listened  to  the  mumbling 

tone  of  the  witnesses.     I  heard  the  accusing  charge  of  the  Queen's 

Counsel — clear,  cold,  and  iQcisive.     I  beard  my  own  wild  words 

from  ray  diary.     I  heard  wrong  imputations  cast  at  me,  and  could 

only  writhe  in  secret  anguish.     I  listened  to  the  medical  evidence 

for  the  defence,  partially  contradicted  in  cross-examination.    I  heard 

his  voice  speaking  against  me.     He  had  to  utter  the  truth :  he  did 

so.     In  his  cross-examination  he  endeavoured  to  soften  the  hard 

truth,  or  rather  the  hard  &ct.     J  heard  Mr.  Quid  work  himself  into 

a  pitch  of  eloquence  on  my  accotmt.     He  did  his  duty,  good  man, 
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and  80  the  honorariums  were  not  given  in  vain.  Yet  amid  all  the  sift- 
ing  of  fietctSy  the  declamations,  the  inquiry  into  motives,  how  far  off 
they  all  were  from  the  truth,  and  what  a  hollow  mockery  did  the  ooort 
of  justice — alas !  often  a  court  of  injustice — seem  to  me,  after  all ! 

All  through  the  trial,  which  lasted  many  hours,  £  had  not  dared 
to  look  anyhody  in  the  face.  I  knew  my  eyes  would  meet  cold 
apathy,  unfeeling  curiosity,  or  hard  judgment  only.  Anon  I  was 
about  to  glance  at  himj  but  pride  and  shame  prevented  me.  At 
last  I  summoned  coinage.  Guiltless  of  minxler,  I  would  brave 
them  all.  It  was  just  the  time  when  the  judge  was  about  to  charge 
the  jury ;  so  I  raised  my  eyes  eagerly  and  anxiously  towards  his 
face.  I  did  so,  and — oh,  horror ! — ^I  saw  my  own  face — ^its  fixed, 
stony  hardness,  its  paleness,  and,  above  [all,  its  own  ugly  scar, 
reflected  in  his !  It  was  no  fancy — ^it  was  reality ;  there  were  my 
own  looks  transfigured  into  his — my  own  ugliness  imprinted  on  his. 
I  gazed,  as  a  soul  suddenly  transported  to  a  scene  ^*  undreamt  of  in 
his  philosophy "  might  gaze ;  as  a  mother  beholding  the  loved 
features  of  her  son  utterly  changed  might  gaze ;  as  a  youth  viewing 
beforehand  the  spectre  of  his  comeliness  in  after  years  might  gaze. 
And  with  my  astonishment  was  mingled  the  strange,  dreadful  feel- 
ing  that  we  were  alike  by  no  fireak  of  nature,  by  no  capricious 
chance,  but  by  the  unerring  law  of  a  relationship  sacred  and  divine 
as  my  own  soul.  Soon  he  conmienced  to  speak,  and  his  words 
wafted  to  me  a  remembrance  mentioned  before  in  these  pages- 
naught  in  itself,  yet  significant  because  it  lifted  my  mind  from  the 
dreadftd  present  fax  back  to  the  home  of  my  childish  years — a  re- 
membrance  of  a  sickming  odour  of  new  paint.  I  breathed  its  atmo- 
sphere again ;  I  saw  my  cold  home,  and  I  was  certain  I  looked 
upon  my  own  father. 

It  was  the  usual  unvanushed  summary  of  the  trial — a  charge 
to  the  jury  slightly  in  my  favour.  He  finished.  There  was  a  hush 
of  a  terrible  suspense  in  the  court,  and  the  silence  of  a  more 
terrible  suspense  in  my  soul  which  no  human  words  can  ever 
measure.  When  the  jury  returned,  I  cannot  describe  how  I  waited, 
breathless  with  a  wild  anxiety,  for  their  verdict.  The  time  oould 
have  been  coimted  by  seconds,  but  the  seconds  seemed  to  have  no 
end.  At  last  a  voice  dragged  its  heavy  utterance  to  my  ears, 
^\Gu%tiy^  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy .'" 

Suspense,  worked  up  to  its  highest  pitch,  could  support  my 
weary  frame  no  longer.  I  fainted.  Water  was  thrown  in  my  lace, 
and  I  partially  recovered  consciousness.  As  the  echoes  of  the 
horrible  verdict  rang  in  my  ears,  the  judge  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  death.  The  man  who  had  doomed  me  to  life  now  doomed  me  to 
death ;  the  man  whose  sin  had  brought  me  into  the  world  decreed 
that  I  should  leave  it.     I,  a  child  of  shame,  condemned  to  a  diame. 
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ful  death  by  the  author  of  that  shame !  All  the  suflFerings  of  the 
past  weeks  culminated  in  this  dreadful  thought.  The  remem- 
brance  of  this  never  leaves  me;  it  lashes  my  spirit  whenever  I 
dwell  upon  it ;  it  lacerates  my  soul,  at  certain  times;  like  an  un- 
dying torment ! 

IX. 

In  my  despair  I  seized  upon  the  only  chance  to  save  me — the  chance 
of  interesting  the  judge  in  my  favour  to  procure  a  pardon  from  the 
Home  Secretary, — strange  anomaly  of  the  English  law,  that  can 
prove  but  cannot  declare  innocence,  and,  instead,  doQS  only  grudg. 
ingly  pardon.  I  sent  for  my  invaluable  Quid,  and  again  my  hoard 
of  savings  proved  my  best  friend.  The  judge  allowed  himself  to 
be  interested.  Openly  he  did  not  acknowledge  his  relationship, 
but  I  am  certain  he  did  so  secretly.  I  am  convinced  now  that  no 
other  influence  could  ever  have  saved  me.  Had  any  other  judge 
been  in  his  place  I  should  not  have  been  alive  to-day.  The  Court 
of  Injustice,  making  the  most  of  circumstantial  evidence,  would  have 
committed  an  \mnatural  murder,  and  I  should  have  been  its  victim. 
As  it  was,  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  Mr.  Quid — and  let  me  in 
these  pages  acknowledge  his  extraordinary  efforts,  for  which  I  can 
never  be  too  grateful — as  combined  with  those  of  the  judge,  pro- 
cured my  pardon,  and  subsequently  my  release. 

I  did  not  have  the  least  wish  to  make  myself  personally  known 
to  my  father,  and  whether  he  would  ever  openly  acknowledge  me 
hereafter  as  his  daughter  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
me.  I  received  from  some  one  unknown,  a  yearly  stipend  of  500 
dollars,  which  I  strongly  suspected  came  from  him.  I  took  the 
money  because  I  considered  that  1  had  a  right  to  it.  He  made  all 
the  reparation  in  his  power.  I  owed  my  life,  therefore,  twice  to  him, 
and  I  was  charitable  enough  to  wish  him  success  in  the  high  office 
he  continued  to  hold. 

The  man  who  so  madly  infatuated  me  I  have  never  seen  since 
the  day  of  my  trial.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  what  happened  to  me  ; 
my  passion  has  long  ago  subsided,  never  more  to  be  awakened.  I 
can  never  forget  him,  and  as  the  bitter  recollections  of  my  dreadful 
life-episode  vanish  into  the  calm  which  my  present  life  engenders, 
I  find  he  still  occupies  a  warm  comer  of  my  heart,  a  corner  conse- 
crated to  feelings  of  truth  and  friendship.  When  I  left  my  dungeon 
I  resolved  to  leave  England  for  ever.  Here,  in  America,  I  can 
more  completely  shut  out  the  dark  memories  of  the  past;  and 
breathing  a  brighter,  freer,  and  purer  atmosphere,  I  have  chalked 
out  for  myself  another  plan  of  life.  With  God's  blessing  I  have 
succeeded.     The  canker  and  the  grief  have  not  consumed  all  the 
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sap  of  my  energies,  and  somehow  p^ple  take  more  kindly  to  me 
than  of  old.  I  sometimes  think  that  I  must  have  had  formeiiy  a 
oartain  harRhTiesB  and  uTikindness  in  my  nature  which  my  trouUe 
has  subdued.  No  doubt  a  morbid  oonsdousness  that  I  could  only 
repel  clothed  my  features  with  a  certain  repulsiveness ;  for  sweet 
manners  and  gracious  gentleness,  I  have  been  told,  will  often  take 
the  hardness  away  from  plainness,  and  endow  even  ugliness  itsdf 
with  their  own  beauty.  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  explain  this 
matter,  as  I  am  convinced  it  could  be  explained.  Anyhow,  now 
I  never  think  I  am  repulsive ;  I  try  to  be  forbearing  sLod  gentle, 
and  my  efforts  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  rewarded,  until 
calm,  which  is  content,  and  peace,  which  is  happiness,  throw  their 
occasional  halos  over  my  new  life. 

One  word  more.  I  have  been  silent  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  love  between  Mr.  Hartgrave  and  the  woman  who  is  no  more. 
But  as  this  only  concerns  him  and  not  myself,  I  am  not  bound  to 
divulge  anything  to  gratify  the  meanest  curiosity.  I  have  written 
concerning  him  when  I  could  not  help  doing  so,  but  no  accusing 
word  or  colunmious  breath  shall  ever  come  from  me  to  tarnish  his 
name.  If  it  was  only  a  fond  illusion  on  my  part  that  he  was 
always  true  and  honourable  towards  all  women,  I  will  cherish 
this  illusion — ^if  it  is  so— to  the  last 
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If  Wellington  of  the  iron  hand  could  have  been  amongst  us  in  the 
flesh,  and  could  have  scanned  with  his  eagle  eye  the  battalions  of 
the  citizen  army  which  have  frequently  gathered  on  the  downs  of 
Brighton,  Dover,  and  elsewhere,  would  not  the  sight  have  called 
up  the  wrinkle  of  a  smile  in  that  calm  impassive  &ce  ?  would  not 
a  new  throb  of  patriotism  have  started  at  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  sur 
prised  the  conqueror  of  the  great  Napoleon  into  retracting  for  once 
in  his  life  his  opinion,  that  *^  the  greatest  scamps  make  the  best 
soldiers  1"  Out  of  compliment  to  the  volunteers,  the  great  Duke 
•would  have  been  compelled  to  surrender  his  sagacious  mot  We 
fency  that  even  the  Diike's  own  33rd,  the  "  Bengal  Tigers,"  the 
**  18th  Royal  Irish,"  or  any  other  of  our  braves,  the  terror  of  their 
enemies,  are  not  ambitious  to  sustain  their  traditional  character 
exactly  in  this  sense.  The  gentle  youth — the  "  curled  darlings  "  of 
the  salons — after  forty  years  of  peaceful  luxury  and  refinement, 
did  not  come  off  badly  at  Inkermann.  Indeed,  there  would  not  be 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  showing  that  heroism  and  all  that  we  call 
''pluck  "  bums  as  fiercely  as  ever  amongst  us :  while  all  that  we 
call  "blackguardism,"  if  not  actually  smothered,  is  no  longer 
gloried  in,  as  it  was  when,  for  example,  Picton  told  his  men  they 
were  the  greatest  blackguards  in  the  army.  The  stem,  plain- 
spoken  officer  was  disgusted  at  the  pillaging  that  went  on,  and 
let  out  in  his  own  fearless  style ;  and  the  hard  word  rankled  in  the 
men's  minds, — the  shot  took  effect ;  but  confident  in  their  fighting 
qualities,  these  men  bided  their  time  for  making  the  general  re- 
dact. The  time  came,  when,  after  a  brilliant  charge,  the  regiment, 
as  they  marched  past,  shouted  out,  "  Are  we  blackguards  now  ?"  To 
which  Picton,  smiling,  was  obliged  to  say,  "  No  ;  to-day  you  have 
redeemed  your  character. ' ' 

In  those  days,  which,  if  we  chose  to  chime  in  with  certain 
notions,  we  shoidd  call  "  the  good  old  days,"  the  Duke's  judgment 
was  sound  as  ever.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  not  main, 
tained  its  influence  long  enough  ;  and  would  that  we  could  say  the 
recruiting  sergeant  in  our  times  was  not  always  lurking  round 
comers,  ever  taking  his  pot-shots  in  those  preserves  of  rascality,  the 
dram-shops  and  skittle-alleys  of  our  great  cities  I  The  necessity 
for  encouraging  the  breed  of  such  a  ruffian  race — of  resorting  to 
such  a  corpus  vile  for  the  supply  of  our  army — has,  we  trust,  been 
exploded.  A  work  of  melioration  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  terrific 
climax  of  heroism  and  blimdering  in  the  Crimean  war.  The  Augean 
barrack-rooms,  cells,  and  guard-houses  have  been  attacked;  the 
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physical  condition  of  our  fighting  men  has  at  last  been  seen  to  be  a 
matter  really  worth  thinking  about,  even  in  time  of  peace ;  and 
the  conjecture  has  dawned  upon  our  military  administrators,  that 
possibly  soldiers  have  ideas  above  being  either  food  for  powder  or 
serving  as  fighting  marionnettes.  Much  has  been  done,  more  may 
be  contemplated  within  the  penetralia  of  Whitehall ;  in  the  meaiu 
while,  a  lesson  of  national  improvement,  and  an  important  one,  as 
we  think,  is  to  be  read  in  the  ranks  of  the  volimteers. 

Large  standing  armies  have  never  been  exactly  agreeable  to  a 
people  like  us,  who  practise  the  arts  of  peace  on  rather  an  extensive 
scale.  We  are  proud  enough  of  our  soldiers,  when  they  do  anythii^ 
glorious;  we  welcome  them  home  with  tears  of  joyful  gratitude; 
we  decorate  them  by  the  royal  hand  of  our  Queen,  pension  them, — 
do  all  we  can  with  money  to  supply  the  loss  of  health  or  limb ; 
subscribe  for  their  widows  and  orphans  in  princely  style ;  and  employ 
our  sculptors  to  raise  monuments  to  their  valour.  We  insist  that 
our  island  home  must  be  inviolable  ;  that  our  colonies  are  to  be  pro- 
tected ;  and,  occasionally,  that  the  cause  of  freedom  should  be  coun. 
tenanced  when  in  difficulties  abroad  :  but  if  we  ask  any  one  of  the 
*'  gentlemen  who  live  at  home  at  ease  "  what  he  thinks  about  war 
and  soldiering,  the  chances  are  that,  while  a  serious  cloud  passes  over 
his  countenance,  his  hand  involuntarily  moves  towards  lus  pocket. 
Here  we  come  upon  a  reserve  force  in  the  citadel  heart  of  the 
wealthy  civilian.  Of  course  he  knows  well  where  his  interest  lies, 
and  is  rather  disposed  to  boast  that  lie  has  a  stake  in  the  country ; 
and  this  leads  him  to  look  a  little  shyly  at  his  military  friend,  whose 
sole  business  is  fighting.  Peace  and  Industry  make  a  very  pretty 
tableau,  and  so  do  War  and  Glory  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  compose  aa 
allegory  of  the  discordant  elements,  without  running  the  risk  di 
being  offensive  or  ridiculously  insipid  to  those  of  the  community 
who  love  and  emulate  the  chivalry  of  heroes,  and  those  who  think 
everything  a  folly  but  the  golden  glories  of  commerce.  But  how 
does  the  picture  look  under  the  light  shed  by  the  Volunteer 
movement  ?  Does  it  not  promise  to  throw  a  warm  harmony  over 
the  subject  ?  We  imagine  the  comfortable  classes  may  find  very 
deep  sources  of  congratulation  in  our  new  institution  of  social 
defence.  They  may  be  assured  that  certainly  no  increase  of  the 
army  can  be  entertained ;  and  possibly,  with  the  expansion  and 
perfection  of  the  volunteer  force,  some  considerable  reduction  may 
eventually  be  effected,  and  even  that  terrible  invader,  the  income- 
tax  collector,  may  be  kept  off  the  premises.  The  movement,  which 
has  advanced  so  favourably,  cannot  be  estimated  by  that  which, 
to  use  the  expression,  broke  out  in  1800,  although  the  old  **Bony  " 
of  those  dayB  called  up  the  same  instinctive  energy  of  self-defence. 
Events  abroad  have  stirred  up  a  fresh  sympathy  in  us  for  all  efforts 
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to  improve  and  to  overthrow  all  powers  used  against  the  natural 
expansive  tendencies  and  aspirations  of  humanity,  whether  the 
peoples  may  be  sufiFering  under  the  actual  evils  of  foreign  armies  in 
their  native  land  or  not.  This  alone  favours  a  military  feeling. 
Then  we  have  still  alive  amongst  us  the  memories  of  the  Crimean 
war,  the  Indian  campaign,  and  the  Lucknow  heroism.  These  have 
infected  us  anew  with  admiration  for  the  noble  deeds  and  the 
perilous  adventure  of  the  soldier's  life, — grafted  a  new  flower  of 
chivalry  upon  the  old  stock. 

All  this  has  had  something  to  do  with  inspiring  our  volunteers. 
But  in  a  different  direction  the  old  leaven  of  the  English  sportsman 
has  been  stirred  by  the  rifle.  Of  late  years  this  weapon  has 
created  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  rivalry  and  ambition  to  excel  in 
the  use  of  it.  In  proportion  to  its  efficiency  and  perfection  does  it 
attract  to  the  ranks,  and  encourage  men  to  become  amateur 
soldiers,  with  an  interest  that  never  was  felt  by  our  first  gallant 
volunteers  of  fifty  years  ago  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  this  is  not 
likely  to  burn  out  in  another  fifty  years,  nor,  we  hope,  many 
generations  to  come. 

But  to  return  to  the  soldier.  There  is  no  love  lost  between 
him  and  the  civilian,  and  unfortimately  the  policy  of  our  successive 
military  administrators  has  been  one  inclined  to  foster  this  antago- 
nism and  estrangement  between  the  two  classes.  The  first 
acquaintance  that  a  regiment  makes  with  a  town  in  which  it  is 
to  be  stationed  for  a  year  or  so,  is  effectually  prevented  from  being 
cordial  by  authority.  The  commanding-offioer  is  ordered  to  have 
the  credit  of  his  regiment  publicly  cried  down,  and  no  debt  under 
thirty  pounds  is  ever  recoverable  by  law  against  a  soldier,  neither 
is  he  liable  to  maintain  his  family  or  bastard  children,  nor  obliged 
by  any  contract  except  apprenticeship.  He  cannot  marry  save  by 
the  rare  permission  of  his  commanding-officer,  who  regulates  his 
favours  by  the  number  of  washerwomen  required  by  the  regiment. 
Of  this  regulation  M.  Esquiros,  writing  in  the  Deux  Maudes^ 
makes  great  fun.  He  tells  of  a  pretty  girl  courted  by  a  soldier, 
who  said  to  M.  Esquiros  in  confidence,  *'  I  love  Robinson  very 
well,  and  the  army ;  but  I  can't  bear  standing  all  day  over  the 
wash-tub." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  convenient  avenue  for 
escape  firom  the  contingencies  of  civil  life  specially  provided  by  the 
State  should  be  constantly  surrounded  by  all  the  demireps  and 
vagabonds  of  the  land.  The  Government  sow  tares,  and  expect  to 
reap  wheat.  They  bait  their  hook  with  a  bounty,  which,  however, 
turns  out  to  be  little  better  than  a  delusion,  and  then  affect  the 
utmost  astonishment  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  loose  fish  slip 
through  their  fingers  before  the  year's  out,  and  either  come  to  the 
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surface  again  disguified  with  long  hair  and  a  smock-frock,  as  real 
Johnny  Baws,  still  hungry  for  the  bounty,  besides  having  cost  no 
end  of  trouble  and  expense  to  the  country  as  deserters.  No  less 
thaa  from  20,000  to  30,000  of  these  respectable  characters  are  on 
the  wing  every  year,  and  those  who  get  caught  are  serving  out 
their  time  lifting  heavy  shot  about  in  the  dismal  and  profitless 
confinement  of  the  military  prisons. 

When  the  success  of   the    volunteer  movement  became  an 
accepted  and  a  very  significant  fact,  the  principle,  at  one  time 
viewed  rather  coyly  by  the  War  Office,  became  lauded  as  that 
upon  which  the  whole  British  army  was  based.     We  were  told 
that  the  army  were  all  volunteers  ;  so  they  are,  but  the  term  thus 
applied    sounds    wonderfully  like    a  sarcasm.      How  are  these 
volimteers,  for  whom  we  pay  something  like  twelve  millions  a-year, 
met  with?     Do  they  offer  themselves  in  crowds,  eager  for  the 
shilling  a  day,  fine  clothes,  comfortable  lodging,  plenty  of  good 
food,  and  a  life  of  military  display,  relieved  by  the*  pleasures  of 
foreign  travel  ?    Nothing  of  the  kind ;   the  War  authorities  have 
their  grappling-irons  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.     Scarcely  a  hamlet  but  what  is  invaded  every  now  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  bumpkins  is  likely  to  have  grown  up 
again,  by  that  smart,  well-set-up,  wide-awake-looking  sergeant, 
who  takes  up  his  quarters  at  the  Bull  Inn  when  harvest  is  over, 
and  plies  his  craft  with  considerable  ease,  and  not  without  some 
extra  emolument  in  the  shape  of  head-money.     The  mtan  selected 
for  this  service  is  chosen  for  his  good  looks,  his  military  swagger, 
and  his  natural  gift  of  persuasive  eloquence.    He  paints  a  charming 
picture  of  a  soldier's  life,  not  too  minute  and  photographic  in  the 
detail ;    flirts  just  enough  with  the  village  girls  to  ms^e  the  lads 
envy  the  advantage  of  a  red  coat ;  wins  half  his  men  by  appealing 
to  their  vanity,  and  the  other  half  by  appealing  to  their  stomadu 
The  recruits  picked  off  the  land  in  this  way  are  not  many,  but 
they  are  of   the    best  raw  material.      They  enter  the  service 
honestly,  if  they  have  been  caught  with  chaff;  and  finding  th^n- 
selves  certainly  better  off  than  on  six  shillings  a  week  and  un- 
limited butter-milk,  these  are  rarely  the  deserters,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  generally  prove  the  best  of  soldiers.     The  squire, 
archy  grudge  having  their  lusty  husbandmen  drawn  away  from  the 
soil ;  and  what  with  emigration  and  flourishing  manufacture,  there 
may  be  some  cause  for  anxiety ;  but  our  gentlemen  ffiurmers  must 
learn  to  supply  their  place  wi^  steamploughs  and  reaping  machines, 
and  rejoice  with  us  that  men  find  something  better  to  do,  while 
the  Majichester  union  workhouse  is  half  empty,  and  Quarter  Seesioiis 
are  fast  becoming  obsolete  in  Gloucestershire. 

There  has  been  a  growing  scarcity  of  the  real  thoroi^^^ilsedL 
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country  chaw-baxx)n  recruit,  so  capitally  described  by  Miss  Mar- 
tineau. 

This  is  our  commanding-officer's  "  good  recruit ;"   and  aa  the 
doctor  casts  a  keen  eye  over  his  fair  Saxon  limbs  and  sheep-like 
face,  his  gravity  is  a  little  tickled  at  the  idea  of  inspecting  such  a 
man  as  that.     But  these  rare  birds  seldom  get  into  the  meshes  of 
the  recruiting  fowler  now-a-days.     The  returns  show  a  long  list  of 
'^  labourers/'  so  called ;  but  the  term  is  applied  in  far  too  generic 
a  sense  to  every  spalpeen  that  has  carried  the  hod,  or  eked  out  his 
living  from  month  to  month  as  tramping  beggar-man,  harvester,  or 
pilferer,  and  even  to  the  gentlemen  of  no  profession  that  hang 
about  the  bye-places  of  the  great  towns.     It  is  these  latter  who 
form  the  great  haul  of  the  recruiting-sergeant,  and  no  doubt  society 
gets  rid  of  a  vast  deal  of  scum  in  this  way.     But  at  the  same  time, 
especially  when  any  stress  for  men  comes,  a  vast  quantity  of 
-worthless  materiel  gets  into  the  ranks,  what  with  the  bounty, 
which  rises  as  the  standard  faUs,  the  temptation  it  offers  to  conceal 
bodily  ailments,  and  the  less  rigid  examination  as  to  the  fitness  for 
service,  which  is  obtained  by  ordering  regimental  surgeons  not  to 
reject  recruits  passed  by  a  staff  surgeon.     During  the  Peninsular 
War  the  bounty  rose  to  24Z.,  and  the  standard  for  the  line  fell  to 
five  feet  three,  young  growing  lads  of  sixteen  being  taken.    During 
the  last  war  the  bounty  was  7Z.,  and  the  standard  fell  to  five  feet 
four,  and  five  feet  six  in  the  foot-guards.    At  present  the  bounty 
stands  at  3Z. 

The  recruit  discovers,  to  his  disgust,  after  being  sworn  in  for  ten 
years*  service,  that  the  shilling  a  day  pay,  which  tie  bland  promises 
of  the  sergeant  led  him  to  expect,  is  so  docked  for  his  rations  and 
his  washing,  that  he  finds  himself  entitled  every  day  to  a  handsome 
balance  of  some  three-haU^ence ;  and  if  the  poor  fellow  happens  to 
fall  ill  and  gets  into  hospital,  where  most  likely  he  can  eat  nothing 
but  water-gruel,  his  shilling  is  nevertheless  so  fingered  by  an  official 
called  the  purveyor  that  very  little  of  it  ever  reaches  his  pocket. 
The  man  naturally  feels  it  rather  hard  to  lose  his  health,  perhaps  his 
life,  in  doing  his  duty,  to  be  served  with  slops  at  the  same  price  as 
good  beef  a^  mutton,  and,  as  often  happens,  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
service  a  permanent  invalid,  with  perhaps  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
bonus,  or  possibly  the  magnificent  award  of  fourpence  a  day  for  two 
months.  Is  it  not  an  insult  to  boast  that  our  soldiers  volunteer  to 
encounter  ail  this  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  more  honest  and  a  wiser 
policy  to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving  premiums  to  sergeants  and 
others  for  recruits,  and  to  insist  upon  these  men  placing  certain 
jnrinted  forms,  detailing  the  conditions  upon  which  service  would  be 
accepted,  in  the  hands  of  every  man  offering  himself?  Another  most 
unworthy  shift,  as  it  seems  to  us,  requires  to  be  exposed,  in  the 
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re3ent  revival  of  a  precedure  which  has  something  quite  feudalistic 
about  it, — that  of  giving  commissions  without  either  purchase  or 
qualifying  examination  to  young  gentlemen  bringing  up  so  many 
recruits.  No  less  than  seventy-one  gentlemen  have  received  ccmu 
missions  in  this  way,  ten  of  whom  only  have  passed  an  examinatkai 
(vide  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Military  Orgamsatum).  It 
would  be  curious  to  know  what  were  the  inducements  these  gentle. 
men  held  out ;  their  representations  of  the  soldier's  lot,  we  imagine, 
must  have  been  as  highly  coloured  as  the  sergeant's,  and  perhi^ 
even  painted  on  a  gold  ground.  A  volunteer  of  this  kind,  bound 
under  the  hypocritical  maxim  of  '*  no  compulsion,  only  you  must," 
cannot  surely  be  considered  better  ofif  than  a  conscript.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  in  this  system  of  recruitiug  a  vast  source  of  the 
crime,  more  especially  desertion,  of  which  we  hear  such  lam^entation; 
and  the  matter  is  certainly  not  bettered  by  the  regime  practised  by 
the  non-commissioned  officer  immediately  put  over  the  men.  An 
immense  amount  of  petty  tyranny  goes  on,  which  we  can  haidly 
think  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  absolute 
obedience  to  orders.  The  officers  overlook  much  for  this  reason,  and 
anything  like  full  investigation  [of  these  petty  charges  is  too  mudb 
for  their  patience.  They  have  their  own  afl&irs  to  think  of;  the 
study  of  tiie  economy  of  the  regiment,  and  the  rational  conduct  of 
military  discipline,  are  subjects  too  troublesome  to  enter  upon; 
besides,  there  is  always  a  shelter  under  cover  of  that  militaiy 
sophism,  point  de  zile.  It  is  not  considered  "  the  thing"  to  be 
taking  what  might  be  thought  an  inquisitive  interest  in  the  affitizs 
between  the  men  and  the  non-commissioned  officers.  We  now  and 
then,  however,  are  aroused  by  some  awfully  revolting  instance  of 
sudden  revenge  for  very  trifling  causes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man 
who  shot  his  sergeant  at  Aldershot. 

The  whole  plan  of  punishment  adopted  in  the  army  seems  to  be 
designed  upon  principles  singularly  uncongenial  to  humanity,  and 
even  manliness.  Forgiveness  is  a  virtue  very  rarely  exercised ;  every 
fEtult  and  crime  a  man  has  ever  committed  is  minutely  recorded 
against  him  in  black  and  white  ;  and  this  most  repugnant  testimony 
lies  side  by  side  with  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  on  the  table  ci 
the  orderly-room,  in  daily  use  at  the  " Old  Bailey,"  which  goes  on 
every  day  except  Sunday.  So  that  a  man  may  be  ever  so  smart  and 
efficient,  if  he  is  liable,  like  some  of  his  superiors,  to  say  an  angry 
word,  or  indulge  an  irresistible  penchant  for  whisky,  he  will  find  bis 
crimes  accumulating  against  him  as  it  were  in  a  multiplying  ratio, 
a  compound  interest  in  the  defaulter's  book,  which  makes  him  give 
up  his  own  character  as  utterly  irredeemable. 

Strange  to  say,  even  officers  are  frequently  subjected  to  an  ex. 
craordinary  amoimt  of  unfair  annoyance  for  matt^  construed  as 
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offences,  which  in  ordinary  civil  society  we  should  only  laugh  over. 
We  have  heard^'  of  subalterns,  happening  to  express  a  diiSerence  of 
opinion  with  their  colonel  as  to  the  nature  of  the  wine,  or  even  the 
colour  of  the  bottles  at  table,  being  placed  in  arrest,  and  kept  so  till 
the  tardy  arrangements  could  be  made  for  exoneration.  In  a  similar 
spirit  are  those  confidential  reports  which  result  in  mysterious 
crosses  against  a  man's  name  at  the  War  Office,  and — no  promo- 
tion. We  could  name  a  case  of  an  officer,  whose  services  are 
mentioned  officially  as  preeminently  gallant,  who  served  through 
the  Affghan  campaign,  and  volimteered  for  the  Kaffir  war,  but  who, 
early  in  his  career,  refused  from  conscientious  scruples  to  concur 
'with  the  majority  in  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and  conse- 
quently died  a  captain  at  sixty,  with  twenty-five  years'  service. 
These  are  some  illustrations  of  the  minor  defects  allowed  to  exist 
from  neglect,  and  which  ought  to  be  expunged ;  but  they  remain, 
because  both  men  and  officers  are  too  proud  to  consider  them  for  a 
moment  in  comparison  with  the  honour  that  attaches  to  a  service  of 
such  high  prestige,  in  which  all  the  regiments  have  their  special 
traditions,  and  to  which  most  men  will  sacrifice  the  dearest  tie  on 
earth  rather  than  disgrace. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  humiliating  things  a  publicist,  in  these 
enlightened  times,  ever  has  to  comment  upon  is  "the  lash."  It  is 
not  Ihat  the  punishment  is  too  severe,  but  that  it  partakes  too  much 
of  the  cruelty  of  slow  torture ;  and  inflicted,  as  it  always  is,  in  the 
presence  of  the  offender's  comrades,  it  never  &ilsto  rouse  a  feeling 
of  disgust  and  horror  at  the  mere  sight.  But  this  is  not  the  worst 
of  it ;  for  vile  as  the  crime  may  have  been,  the  men  look  on — that 
is,  those  who  can  do  so — ^till  the  extremity  of  the  poor  wretch's 
sufferings  calls  up  a  certain  sympathy  for  hkn  ;  just  as  when  some 
savage  beast  in  his  death-throes  is  put  out  of  his  misery  by  a 
deaih-blow  from  the  most  humane  hand.  The  deliberate  cruelty 
of  the  whole  transaction  has  in  it  something  quite  unworthy  of 
man  and  the  dignity  of  justice.  The  misfortune,  too,  is,  that 
experience  convinces  us  no  benefit  ever  results  from  flogging. 

Public  opinion,  pretty  freely  expressed  for  many  years  against 
the  lash,  has  only  recently  extorted  the  concession  of  a  limit  to 
fifty  lashes,  and  a  classification  of  the  bad  characters  of  the  army 
into  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees — the  bad  and  the 
worst.  But  surely  if  discipline  cannot  be  enforced  without  this 
barbarous  means,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  let  Government  relax 
their  hold  upon  their  volimteers,  and  not  compel  them  to  assist  in 
a  cruel  ordeal,  at  which  the  stoutest  heart  has  been  known  to  flinch, 
and  brave  men,  who  never  turned  their  backs  to  an  enemy,  have 
not  had  the  courage  to  face. 

The  brand  of  the  lash  is  £Ettal ;  sooner  or  later,  it  is  certain  to 
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be  followed  by  that  indelible  seal  of  the  deserter's  crest,  the  letter 
D — an  intaglio  carved  over  the  heart  of  the  state  volunteer.      Here 
is  another  unworthy  and  really  useless  little  cruelty.     Why  not 
cut  off  the  man's  nose,  or  slit  his  ears? — that  would  effectually 
prevent  his  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  re-election.     Would 
it  not  be  but  feur,  that  when  the  army  volunteer  offers  his  services, 
that  book  of  fate,  *'  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,"  should 
be  laid  open  before  him,  and  that  he  should  be  informed  of  all  the 
contingencies  that  await  the  military  novitiate  ?     If  fair  dealiog 
were  in  this  way  resorted  to,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  men  (top- 
ping off  their  thumbs,  rubbing  pounded  glass  into  their  eyes,  and 
otherwise  mutilating  themselves,  in  order  to  escape  firom  a  service 
into  which  they  have,  in  some  sense  certainly,  been  betrayed.    We 
must  find  room  for  a  remarkable  case  in  point,  whidi  stands 
recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  service,  and  which  we  have  from  the 
very  best  authority.     During  the  Crimean  war,  a  recruit  was 
brought  before  the  assistant-surgeon  of  a  regiment  at  home.     He 
was  a  well-built,  able  young  man,  with  a  hard-looking  head,  intel- 
ligent features,  showing  a  trace  of  endurance  and  hardship,  and  he 
appeared  anxious  to  serve.     When,  on  inspection,  he  faced  about, 
however,  his  back  and  side  showed  an  awkward,  confused-looking 
scar,  which  the  surgeon  at  once  recognised  as  a  bum  of  some  kind. 
He  accounted  for  this  in  the  readiest  manner,  and  with  perfect 
self-possession.      He  had^been,  he  said,  to  sea  one  time  in  his  life, 
and,  while  iq  harbour,  was  assisting  to  hoist  a  carboy  of  vitriol  out 
of  the  hold,  when  the  slings  broke,  and  down  came  the  large  bottle, 
breaking  against  the  deck,  and  spilling  the  burning  liquid  overyear 
recruit.      The  surgeon,  by  the  time  this  short  ezplanatioii  was 
ended,  had  convinced  himself  that  the  scar  was  really  caused  by 
vitriol,  as  he  happened  to  be  familiar  with  the  appearance  fromjan 
accidental  bum  of  the  kind  on  his  own  foot.     Still,  of  course,  he 
searched  closely  for  marks  of  the  lash  and  the  letter  D  ;  none  could 
be  seen.     The  recruit  was  passed,  soon  learnt  lus  drill,  and  became 
one  of  the  smartest  men  in  the  regiment,  well-conducted  and  steady 
withal.      All  went  well  with  him  for  a  considerable  time,  when,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  it  oozed  out  that  he  was  a  branded  deserter. 
The  surgeon  was  directed  to  make  a  minute  examination  again,  but 
nothing  more  would  have  been  discovered,  had  not  the  poor  fellow's 
heart  failed  him,  and  led  him,  thus  hunted  down,  to  confess  all. 
"  Sir,'*  he  said,  "  I  know  what  you're  looking  for,  and  I'U  tell  you 
all  about  it."      He  then  related  how  he  had,  for  violent  and 
repeated  acts  of  insubordination  and  desertion,  been  flogged  and 
branded.      That  when  undergoing  his  sentence  ia  the  cellB,  he  got 
a  comrade  to  buy  him  some  vitriol,  and  with  this  he  actually  burnt 
out  the  hated  marks  upon  his  body,  suffering  all  the  while^the 
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most  acute  agony,  without  its  being  discovered.     The  man  was,  in 
the  usual  course,  handed  over  to  an  escort,  and  very  probably  to  be 
xebranded  and  flogged  again  before  his  comrades.     Imagine  the 
extraordinary  nerve  and  endurance  so  terribly  misdirected  in  this 
man ;  such  qualities,  one  would  have  thought,  might  have  led  to 
deeds  of  Spartan  heroism,  had  they  been  met  with  tact  and  some 
kindliness  from  superiors.      Morally  speaking,  we  can  hardly  see 
"why  this  poor  fellow  should  not  have  been  jJlowed  to  follow  out 
the  plan  of  redemption,  which  who  shall  say  he  had  not  formed  and 
resolved  upon  in  his  heart  1    But  no ;  where  a  soldier  has  disgraced 
himself,  there  he  is  kept,  with  all  the  burden  of  iniquity  on  his 
head,  and  his  disgrace  blazoned  to  all  his  associates,  if  he  have  any, 
in  the  regiment.    It  says  little  for  our  management  if  the  profession 
of  a  soldier  cannot  be  made  attractive — ^if  men  cannot  be  got  to 
enter  the  ranks  without  all  manner  of  contemptible  deceptions  and 
false  allurements.      What  to  do  with  their  deserters  and  bad  cha- 
racters is  no  doubt  a  difficulty  with  our  military  administrators.     If 
we  might  suggest  an  expedient,  it  would  be  to  form  a  corps  for 
foreign  service,  into  which  discontented  or  disgraced  men  could  be 
drafted — a  sort  of  English  Bashi-Bazouks.      They  might  be  called 
the  **Eetrievers,"  or  the  "Eeformers,"  with  the  motto  on  their 
ensign,  "  Not  so  bad  as  we  seem,"  or  '*  Never  too  late  to  mend." 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  these  fellows  would  fight  and  follow 
their  officers  as  bravely  and  truly  as  any,  if  selected  with  anything 
like  judgment ;  and  officers  would  be  foimd  ready  and  willing  to 
command  them.    During  the  Crimean  war,  a  proposition  was  inade 
to  form  a  convict  corps,  and  several  officers  of  experience  viewed  the 
project  favourably,  more  than  one  offering  to  take  them  in  hand. 

But  if  crimes  and  punishments  are  to  be  lessened  in  the  army, 
the  humanity  status  of  the  soldier  must  be  raised,  and  the  few  good 
men  who  choose  the  life  must  not  be  contaminated  by  the  dregs  of 
society,  fished  up  by  the  recruiting-sergeant.  The  present  Minister 
fcr  War  has,  we  know,  exercised  a  vigorous  reforming  hand  in  many 
directions;  but  we  cannot  think  that  he  is  so  satisfied  as  to  be 
disposed  to  rest  from  his  labours.  Soldiers  are  improved  and 
improving  physically  and  morally.  The  leather  stock  is  no  longer 
8udb  a  garotting  implement  as  it  was  ;  trousers  and  tunics  now  give 
a  man  room  for  his  strength ;  as  to  knapsack,  shako,  and  boots,  we 
fear  the  right  thing  has  yet  to  be  discovered ;  and  we  fancy  a  hint 
might  be  taken  firom  the  rifle  volunteers  upon  these  small,  but  not 
unimportant  points.  As  feu:  as  we  know,  the  volunteer  uniform 
proves  cheap,  comfortable,  and  serviceable ;  at  any  rate,  if  it  is  not, 
it  can  easily  be  made  so,  as  they  are  not  imder  the  rule  of  Marshal 
Pipeclay. 

It  will  be  of  small  use  looking  for  great  results  from  the  educa- 
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tional  system  applied  to  the  army,  as  it  is  now,  by  a  staff  of  school- 
masters, by  regimental  schools  and  garrison  schools,  by  lectures  and 
entertainments,  so  long  as  the  army  is  recruited  firom  the  slnioes  of 
the  enlistment  system.  Even  with  the  aid  of  the  chaplains,  the 
whole  force  is  swamped  by  the  tide  of  vice  and  ignorance  tliat 
constantly  flows  into  the  ranks.  That  better  material  exists  in  the 
country,  and  that  a  real  military  spirit  animates  the  better  class  of 
the  community,  is  shown  by  the  strong  ranks  of  the  volunteers. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  men  with  any  prospects  at  all,  men  not 
friendless  and  houseless,  will  take  to  soldiering  as  a  business,  offer- 
ing (provided  sun-stroke,  yellow  fever,  and  the  bullets  of  the  enemy 
are  escaped  for  twenty  years),  retirement  with  Chelsea  and  a  laurel- 
leaf,  or  a  shilling  a  day  with  a  crossing  to  sweep. 

There  are  thousands  of  yoimg  men  in  London  and  otir  great 
cities  doing  work  which  women  could  do  much  better,  while  thou- 
sands of  fair  slaves  of  the  needle  are  driven  to  a  wretched,  often  a 
depraved  life.  Many  of  these  youths  lead  a  life  of  equal  disgust  and 
blighting  tendency  in  the  ranks  of  commerce ;  they  may  be  fed  like 
fighting  cocks,  or  as  omnibus-horses  are,  to  get  the  work  out  of 
them ;  but  they  are  **  put  up,"  as  a  soldier  says,  in  lots  of  forty  or 
fifty  in  a  room,  with  a  high  dead  wall  close  to  the  window.  Thej 
sit  or  stand,  or  loll  all  over  the  counter  all  day,  and,  growing  more 
sallow  in  colour  as  their  salary  rises,  develop  into  leathery  old  men 
at  thirty-five.  Happily  the  volunteer  movement  has  already 
rescued  some  of  those  who  could  afford  to  join  companies,  but  there 
must  be  twice  as  many  who  could  not,  however  they  might  wish  it. 
Can  Government  do  nothing  to  make  the  nnks  of  the  army  prefer- 
able to  these  men  ? 

There  is  no  ionate  reason  why  bravery  should  belong  to  black- 
guardism; there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  the  duties  of  a  soldkr 
debasing,  brutish,  or  offensive  to  his  natural  manliness ;  it  is  the 
fault  of  our  system  that  there  is  anything  of  the  kind  The  volun- 
teers  should  sei've  to  enlighten  the  military  authorities,  and  show 
them  what  a  power  there  is  as  yet  unworked.  They  may  see  here  a 
body  of  men  who  can  be  trusted  to  wear  belts  and  sidearms  in  the 
streets ;  and  if  they  want  to  know  how  men  of  this  class  take  the 
field  for  the  first  time,  we  can  accommodate  them  with  a  spedmen 
in  those  spirited  fellows  (Garibaldi's  Englishmen),  who  charged  in 
companies  against  the  Neapolitan  Imttalions,  axid  stood  fire  like 
veterans,  under  the  command  too  of  amateur  Brigadier  Peard. 

Of  course  we  are  not  supposing  that  the  majority  of  the  volun- 
teers  would  be  disposed  to  enter  /the  regular  army,  nor  that  any  of 
the  class  who  would  be  glad  to  become  volunteers  would  offsr  to 
enlist,  unless  the  existing  system  were  very  much  remodelled.  But 
the  feeling  evinced,  the  taste  for  soldiering,  the  aptitude  in  learning 
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the  use  of  the  rifle,  together  with  a  volunteer  force  established  as  a 
permanent  institution  of  the  country — ^an  adult  miUtary  school,  in 
fact,  with  a  sprinkling  of  cadets, — ^with  all  this  before  their  eyes, 
Govermnent  ought,  as  a  measure  of  improvement,  to  consider 
whether  the  system  of  pay  and  promotion  could  not  be  so  altered  as 
to  make  the  service  acceptable  to  a  superior  class  of  men.  If 
Government  were  to  lay  themselves  out  to  gain  the  services  of 
genuine  volunteers,  we  beheve  incalculable  benefits  would  accrue  to 
the  State.  The  tremendous  losses  by  crime  and  desertion  would  be 
comparatively  annihilated;  bounties,  always  a  questionable  ex. 
pedient,  would  be  unnecessary ;  the  average  number  of  eflfectives 
would  be  very  greatly  increased ;  and,  above  all,  a  way  would  be 
opened  towards  reaching  those  desiderata— promotion  from  the 
ranks,  with  provision  for  earlier  retirement  from  the  higher  grades 
of  the  service.  The  system  of  promotion  from  the  ranks,  and  no 
purchase,  have,  we  are  aware,  many  diflBculties,  doubts,  and 
differences  of  opinion  surroimding  them  ;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing these  are  destined  to  be  the  rule  some  time  in  the  future  of  the 
British  army,  and  that  the  boasted  idea  of  the  French  army,  **  that 
every  soldier  carries  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack,"  associated 
as  it  is  there  with  conscription,  may  yet  become  the  dominant  one  in 
our  army,  though  without  any  tincture  of  military  fanaticism. 
Here,  again,  the  volunteers  offer  a  practical  illustration :  we  see 
noblemen  privates  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  ''practising  the 
touch"  with  stout  clerks  and  shopkeepers,  and  obeying  the  orders  of 
Sergeant  Perkins  as  if  he  were  not  their  most  obsequious  boot- 
maker. The  fusion  of  all  distinctions  except  the  mechanical  ones 
necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  regiment  is  not  found  to  interfere 
with  efficiency  and  strict  discipline.  As  the  ranks  of  the  army  are 
now  filled,  there  is  a  raison  (T  itre  for  the  aristocratic  element  in  the 
half. superstitious  regard  for  rank  which  influences  the  lower  strata, 
and  the  contiguous  layers  of  the  middle  classes ;  but  the  spread  of 
social  improvements,  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  places  of  society, 
must  eventually  stop  the  rank  produce  of  weeds  and  thistles,  and 
favour  the  springing  up  of  new  growths  of  sapling  oak  from  the 
tough  roots  of  the  old  tree.  In  this  condition  of  the  people,  the 
State  should  be  prepared  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  of  the 
right  sort — men  who  would  despise  bounties,  and  abhor  desertion, 
but  not  indifferent  to  military  fame,  with  all  the  charms  of  a 
soldier's  life  ;  and  assuredly  not  less  animated"  by  the  sacred  fire  of 
patriotism  which  bums  in  the  heart  of  every  true  Englishman. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  how  many  million  blessings  and  benefits  to 
our  army  to  those  very  men  even  whom  a  Frenchman  (M. 
Esquires)  sneers  at  as  the  **pauvres  diables  qui  ont  accepte  le 
shiUing  de  sa  Majesty."     We  try^  to  pay  it  off  in  something  better 
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than  medals  and  marble  monttments,  and  crying,  in  sanctified  tones, 
''Peace  to  the  souls  of  the  heroes;  tiieir  deeds  were  great  in  fight" 
But  a  cltenUleoi  64,000  pensioners  is  felt  to  be  an  awful  burden  on 
the  State,  with  its  £1,200,000  per  annum.  Far  be  it  firom  us  to 
grudge  this  trumpery  shilling  a  day,  even  if  it  does  go  to  make 
some  glorious  old  boys  get  groggy  every  ni^t,  and  '*  fight  ilieir 
battles  o'er  again ;"  but  the  question  may  be  entertained  whether 
the  succession  to  this  class  of  the  military  establishment  might 
not  be  stopped,  by  acceptmg  the  service  of  men  for  shorter  periods 
at  somewhat  higher  pay,  aod  firom  a  class  to  whom  the  shilling  a 
day  would  be  no  great  object.  Pension  for  services  would,  of 
course,  be  excepted. 

There  are  many  persons,  more  particularly  officers  of  great  ex- 
perience, who  are  perpetually  harping  upon  the  risk  of  a  faUing-off 
in  recruits  for  the  army.  Looking  back,  thero  is  some  reason  for 
their  fears ;  but  looking  forward  and  around  at  our  citizen  soldiers, 
there  is  none.  There  is  enough  here  to  banish  the  thought  of  oon- 
scription,  if  ever  such  an  idea  could  be  entertained  on  this  soil  of 
liberty,  and  necessary  as  it  is  esteemed  for  the  perfection  of  some  of 
the  military  systems  of  Europe.  Even  the  compulsory  three  years' 
43ervice  of  Prussia  would  be  esteemed  by  us  an  interference  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  old  militia  was  a  compulsory 
service  by  ballot ;  and  many  will  remember  the  excitement  about 
being  drawn  for  the  militia,  a  predicament  only  escaped  from  by 
either  finding  a  substitute,  or  paying  £20  smart  money.  But  the 
hearty  way  in  which  the  volunteer  movement  has  progressed,  not 
49olely,  as  we  believe,  from  any  dread  of  invasion,  suggests  whether 
certain  social  privileges  might  not  be  the  right  of  any  man  who 
chose  to  serve  for  a  time.  Not  exactly  a  military  frandiise,  bat 
^something  moro  in  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  custom  ;  so  that  a  man, 
if  able  and  strong  in  wiQd  and  limb,  should  not  have  been  con- 
sidered to  have  won  his  spurs  unless  he  had  served  in  some  way, 
either  as  volunteer  rifleman,  militiaman,  or  regular,  not  excepting, 
of  course,  the  sister  service.  The  salutary  effects  of  bodily  training, 
and  the  necessary  acquirement  of  systematic  habits  of  orderly  a^ 
united  co-operation,  as  well  as  the  self-reliance  which  every  rifle- 
man must  get,  are  all  highly  in  &.vour  of  military  training  as  a 
custom  preparatory  to  many  of  the  duties  of  life.  TinB  is,  however, 
a  subject  that  would  carry  us  too  &r  a-field,  and  as  we  hear  the 
bugle  sounding  the  "  Cease  firing,"  we  must  haste  to  leave  our  pen. 
akirmishing,  and  retire. 
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All  who  have  been  to  Tenby  will  recollect  to  have  seen,  or  at 
least  to  have  heard  of,  the  Hoyle  Cavern.  It  is  invested  by  popular 
credulity  with  many  and  curious  traditions,  and  local  authorities 
point  it  out  to  visitors  as  the  entrance  of  a  subterranean  passage- 
ten  miles  long — ^leading  to  Pembroke,  and  formerly  used  by  the 
memorable  rulers  of  the  district  as  a  means  of  secret  communication 
between  that  town  and  Tenby. 

Many  years  ago— I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  how 
many — this  cavern  became,  for  a  short  time,  an  object  of  the  most 
intense  interest.  A  commercial  traveller,  whilst  pursuing  his 
calling  at  Tenby,  left  the  hotel  at  which  he  had  been  staying,  and 
was  not  again  seen.  As  soon  as  he  was  missed,  search  was  made 
for  him  in  all  directions — ^but  in  vain.  It  was  at  first  supposed  he 
had  absconded  with  the  money  of  his  employers;  but,  on  the 
arrival  of  an  agent  who  was  immediately  sent  down  by  the  firm  he 
represented,  his  accounts  were  found  to  be  strictly  correct.  Other 
causes  were  then  assigned  for  his  disappearance.  Some  believed  he 
had  committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea;  some 
attributed  his  death  to  an  act  of  vengeance ;  others  argued  that  it 
must  have  been  the  result  of  accident; — all  agreed  that  the 
traveller  had  perished,  although  no  two  persons  accounted  in  the 
same  manner  for  his  death.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  event 
was  at  its  height,  when  a  quarryman  produced  a  hat  which  he 
aseerted  he  had  found  at  the  entrance  to  the  Hoyle.  At  the  same 
time,  some  women  made  a  declaration  that,  on  the  day  of  the 
accident,  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cavern,  and  saw 
there  a  person  whose  appearance  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
description  of  the  man  who  was  missing.  A  clue  to  the  mystery 
had,  it  was  thought,  been  now  found.  Crowds  flocked  to  the 
Hoyle,  and  the  cavern  underwent  a  thorough  examination ;  but  not 
the  least  trace  of  the  lost  man  was  anywhere  discovered,  and  it  was 
generally  concluded  that  the  quarryman's  story  was  a  fabrication. 
Long  afterwards,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  appears 
both  to  confirm  his  testimony  and  throw  some  light  upon  the  fate  of 
the  commercial  traveller. 

That  circumstance  I  am  about  to  relate. 

My  firiend  Winton  and  myself  were  spending  the  long  vacation 
at  Tenby,  and  had  visited  in  company  most  of  the  objects  of  interest 
that  surround  that  town.  One  evening  Winton  came  to  me  and 
proposed  that  we  should  make  an  excursion  to  the  Hoyle,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  its  real  extent.     I  readily  assented ;    and  it 
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was  arranged  that  we  should  make  the  attempt  on  the  following 
day  at  noon.  The  cavern  is  situated  at  about  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  Tenby,  and  exactly  half-way  between  that  town  and  the 
small  village  of  Penally,  where  my  friend  occupied  apartments. 
We^  agreed,  therefore,  to  meet  at  the  appointed  time  in  the  Hoyle 
itself. 

I  was  punctual.  I  did  not,  however,  find  WLnton  on  the  spot, 
but  was  met  there  by  a  boy  whom  he  had  despatched  with  a  note 
for  me.  It  was  written  with  pencil,  and  contained  only  these 
words : — 

"  I  leave  to-morrow  morning,  but  shall  see  you  to-night,  when 
I  will  explain  all." 

I  dismissed  the  boy,  and  had  thoughts  of  immediately  returning 
myself;  but,  since  I  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and  had  come  in 
costume  adapted  for  the  occasion,  I  determined,  without  much 
deliberation,  upon  making  the  examination  alone.  Having,  then, 
thrown  off  my  )iat  and  coat,  and  lighted  the  candle  with  which  I 
had  provided  myself,  I  entered  the  aperture  and  began  my  explo- 
ration.  The  passage  was  so  confined,  that  in  some  parts  I  was 
obliged  to  creep  along  over  sharp  rough  stones,  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  in  momentary  danger  of  having  the  light  extinguished  by  the 
bats  that  had  been  disturbed,  or  by  the  dropping  of  water  from 
above ;  and,  after  proceeding  in  this  manner  for  about  thirty  yards, 
I  found  all  further  progress  impossible  except  by  means  of  a  small 
orifice  not  more  than  two  feet  square.  Stretching  out  the  light  in 
advance,  however,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  crawl  in,  with  my  face  to  the 
ground,  and,  in  that  posture,  succeeded,  with  great  difficulty,  in 
dragging  myself  along  until  the  opening  expanded  into  a  dry  and 
somewhat  spacious  chamber.  From  this  spot  the  passage  took  a 
direction  to  the  right,  and,  after  a  tortuous  course  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet — in  some  places  capacious,  in  others  so  contracted  as 
scarcely  to  admit  my  body — at  length  ceased  in  an  apartment  of 
large  dimensions,  the  roof  of  which  was  adorned  with  clustere  of 
immense  stalactites.  The  sides  and  roof,  too,  were  thickly 
encrusted  with  stalagmitic  matter  that  had  assiuned  most  grotesque 
appearances,  and  bore  traces  of  former  explorers,  who  had  signalled 
their  succesi  in  having  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of  the  Hoyle  by 
inscribing  on  the  walls,  with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  their  names, 
and  the  dates  of  their  entrance.  Here  I  rested  awhile.  It  was 
evident  I  could  advance  no'  further.  There  were,  it  is  true, 
many  fissures  in  the  sides  of  the  rock ;  but,  after  a  minute  survey,  I 
was  unable  to  discover  the  slightest  indication  to  encourage  the 
popular  belief  in  a  continuation  of  the  passage.  Of  that  I  had  fully 
satisfied  myself;  and  was  on  the  point  of  retiring,  when  my  eye 
was  accidentally  caught  by  a  small  heap  of  earth  and  stones  which 
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stood  in  a  comer  where  the  floor  had  slightly  sunk.     It  appeared  to 
have  been  recently  disturbed,  and,  at  first  sight,  I  took  it  to  be  the 
debris  j&x)m  one  of  those  badger's  holes  for  which  this  cavern  and  its 
neighbourhood  are  noted.     But  I  was  deceived;   for,  on  clearing 
away  the  rubbish,  there  presented  itself  another  orifice,  very  similar 
to  that  which  had  just  given  me  so  much  trouble.     I  could  not 
ascertiiin  its  extent  by  throwing  the  light  upon  it ;  I  had,  however, 
resolved  to  follow  the  passage  to  its  termination,  and  with  an  eflfort 
managed  to  squeeze  myself  in;    but,  almost  immediately  upon 
entering,  my  shoulders  were  caught  by  a  protuberance  in  the  rock, 
which  acted  as  a  wedge  to  prevent  further  progress.     My  detention, 
however,    did    not    continue    long;     after    several     unsuccessful 
endeavours  I  freed  myself,  and,  in  two  minutes  af^rwards,  came  out 
upon  the  bed  of  a  low,  damp,  cave  of  great  extent.     I  now  began  to 
think  that  Hoyle  might  really  have  led  to  some  far-distant  place, 
and  was  proceeding  to  examine  my  unexpected  discovery  when, 
suddenly,  I  was  arrested  by  an  appalling  spectacle  that  met  my 
sight.     Through  the  gloom  I  distinctly  perceived,  in  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  rock,  a  crouching  figure  of  a  human  skeleton !    I  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  more,  for,  as  I  started  back  at  the  ghastly 
sight,  the  candle  dropped  from  my  hand  and  went  out.     I  quickly 
recovered  it,  but,  having  fallen  into  one  of  the  pools  of  water  which 
covered  the  floor,  it  was  completely  saturated ;    besides,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  my  match-box  had  uirfortunately  been  left  in  the  outer 
cavern.     I  instantly  attempted  to  regain  the  orifice  whence  I  had 
come.     But  in  searching  for  the  candle  I  had  lost  my  reckoning ;  I 
did  not  know  in  which  direction  it  lay — I  was  bewildered.     Left 
alone  with  the  fearful  darkness,  I  became  terrified  at  my  situation. 
I  was  afraid  to  move,  lest  I  should  come  in  contact  with  the 
skeleton ;  my  heart  beat  audibly,  and  I  could  feel  the  blood  surging 
up  to  my  brain  with  a  noise  like  the  hum  of  innumerable  voices. 
At  last  I  conquered  my  repugnance,  and,  with  outstretched  hands 
and    trembling  heart,  groped  about  for  the    opening.       All  my 
endeavours  were  in  vain.      In  the  first  attempt  my  hand  met  some- 
thing which,  thereupon,  fell  upon  the  stones  with  a  crash  that  told 
me  it  was  the  hideous  thing  I  dreaded.     Then  it  was  that  the  story 
of  the  commercial  traveller  flashed  across  my  mind ;    I  felt  an 
intuitive  conviction  it  was  he  whose  remains  I  had  disturbed,  and 
began,  unconsciously,  to  call  to  my  imagination  what  he  must  have 
experienced  in  his  attempts  to  escape.     These  reflections  incited  me 
to  renew  my  efforts.     During  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  inter, 
minable  length  of  time,  I  repeatedly  made  the  circuit  of  the  cave, 
and  must  certainly  have  passed  my  hands  over  every  portion  of  it 
within  reach.    Yet  I  found  no  outlet.    By  degrees,  the  overpowering 
thought  seemed  to  settle  in  my  mind  that  I  was  destined  to  realise 
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the  feelings  and  eiqwrience  the  fate  of  him  who  now  lay  at  my  feet. 
Winton  would  leave  on  the  following  morning;  none  else  Knew 
whither  I  had  gone ;  the  probability  of  being  rescued  except  by  his 
means  was  too  remote  to  be  for  a  moment  entertained.  The  hop^ 
and  fears  of  my  dead  companion  were  transferred  to  me.  Then  I 
applied  to  myself  the  feelings  with  which,  but  a  moment  ago,  I  had 
invested  him.  I  was  conscious  of  pitying  myself,  and  exercising 
towards  myself  the  various  emotions  that  would  have  been  evoked 
in  me  had  I  discovered  another  in  my  situation  ;  stUl  it  was  as  if 
my  identity  had  been  changed,  and  I  stood  apart  fh)m  myseM,  aai 
as  a  mere  spectator  of  my  own  misery.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  I  was 
lost.  But  my  otiief  concern  was  in  reference  to  my  friends ;  the 
consideration  of  what  they  wotdd  endure  through  my  unaccountable 
disappearance  was  maddening  me.  I  remember,  whiLst  a  boy  at 
school,  tightly  folding  myself  in  the  bedclothes  to  ascertain  the 
sensations  of  one  who  had  been  suffocated,  and  shall  never  forget 
the  struggle  I  made  to  free  myself  the  instant  a  sense  of  sufTocation 
supervened.  Of  the  same  kind,  but  infinitely  more  intent  in 
degree,  were  the  feelings  I  now  experienced.  In  a  paroxysm  of 
despair  I  wildly  struck  about  to  find  an  exit,  till,  in  my  excitement, 
I  had  torn  the  flesh  from  off  my  fingers.  At  one  time,  in  passing  my 
hand  over  the  surface  of  the  rock,  I  suffered  an  exclamation  of  joy  io 
escape  me,  as  I  imagined  I  had  found  the  object  of  my  search.  But, 
alas!  I  had  mistaken  for  the  orifice  a  fissure  that  extended  no 
further  than  my  arm  could  reach.  Again — and  again — and  again, 
did  I  renew  my  attempts  ;  but  ever  with  the  same  result — my  very 
anxiety  being  an  impediment  to  success.  All  at  once  it  oocurred 
to  me  that  in  my  coat  were  some  letters  bearing  my  name  aihi 
address ;  these,  it  struck  me,  would  certainly,  at  some  time  or 
other,  reach  the  hands  of  my  friends,  and  thus  furnish  a  clue,  at 
least,  to  my  fate.  Strange  as  it  may  be  thought,  this  idea  afforded 
me  unspeakable  relief ;  the  troublesome  noise  in  my  head  instantly 
subsided  ;  and,  but  for  the  dull  sound  of  the  water  as  it  fell  from 
the  roof,  all  became  as  quiet  as  the  grave.  My  sensations  had 
performed  a  complete  cycle ;  I  was  once  more  calm ;  terror  had 
given  way  to  indifference;  and  now,  altogether  heedless  of  my 
fate,  I  sat  down  with  my  back  against  the  wall,  and  with  my  head 
resting  on  my  knees.  I  started  up,  however,  with  a  shudder,  as  I 
recollected  that  tp  have  been  the  precise  position  in  which  I  had 
detected  my  fellow  victim.  I  resolved  I  would  not  die  in  the  same 
posture  as  he,  even  though  the  circumstances  attending  our 
respective  deaths  were  to  be  identical.  It  seemed  to  me  some  sort 
of  satisfaction  that  it  was  thus  in  my  own  power  even  to  detezmine 
the  posture  in  which  I  should  expire :  it  was  as  if  a  victory  had  been 
wrested  from  Fate.     I  accordingly  stood  erect,  and  in  one  place,  till 
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my  exhaustion  had  become  so  complete  as  to  prevenf  my  standing 
any  longer,  and  then  I  stretched  myself  out  on  the  stones,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  water  that  was  constantly  flowing  upon  me — for  of 
i^hat  consequence  was  so  small  a  matter  as  that  to  one  who  was  so 
soon  to  die  ?     I  had  completely  ceased  to  be  troubled  on  account  of 
my  awful  situation,  when,  as  time  went  on,  I  discovered  myself 
counting  the  drops  of  water  that  fell  in  all  directions.      I  was 
oppressed  with  drowsiness ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  I  should  continue  my  labour.     My  mind  became 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  task,  and,  as  the  drops  fell  thick  and  fast, 
it  was  a  wearisome  one ;  but  I  persisted  as  if  salvation  depended  on 
my  accuracy.     Whenever  I  fancied  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
reckoning,  I  became  subject  to  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  cold, 
i^hich  presently  changed  to  a  feeling  of  burning  heat.     The  sense  of 
drowsiness,  too,  was  increasing  with  every  eflFort  made  to  dispel  it. 
At  this  moment  I  am  unable  to  tell  why,  but  then  it  seemed  to 
me  absolutely  necessary  I  should  not  cease  to  count.     My  fatigue 
combated  with  this  seeming  necessity,  and  I  attempted  more  than 
once  to  stop;  but  my  will  seemed  to  have  escaped  control — or 
rather,  to  possess  a  double  action ;  for,  at  times,  I  conceived  that 
it  was  in  my  power  to  determine  whether  I  should  cease  or  go  on, 
and  simultaneously  I  was  conscious  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  my 
determination.     In  reality  I  had  no  choice,  for  I  was  driven  irresis- 
tibly to  continue  what  I  had  begun  ;  and  although  it  was  not  clear 
to  my  mind  why  it  should  be  so,  I  was  somehow  satisfactorily  con- 
vinced of  its  expediency.     At  length,  with  what  I  felt  to  be  a  great 
and  final  effort,  I  succeeded  in  breaking  the  spell,  and  started  to 
my  feet.     Thereupon,  the  overwhelming  thought  that  I  was  a  lost 
man  returned  with  renewed  force.  I  again  made  a  trial  to  effect  my 
escape  from  what  I  dreaded  would  be  iny  sepulchre  ;  and  again  it 
appeared  to  me  that  it  was  for  another,  and  not  for  myself,  that  I 
was  making   exertions.     I  derived   much  gratification  firom  the 
notion  that  my  endeavours  were  not  altogether  selfish,  and,  under 
this  inexplicable  impression,  I  strove  more  energetically  than  ever — 
but  with  no  better  success.     After  a  series  of  unavailing  efforts,  I 
sent  forth  a  yell  of  despair  as  I  found  myself  forced,  a  second  time, 
to  abandon  all  hope. 

The  echo  of  my  voice  prolonged  itself,  I  noticed,  in  an  unusual 
manner.  Then  it  ceased.  In  a  short  time  it  re-commenced — then 
died  away-^then  again  returned  and  pervaded  the  cave  like  the 
distant  murmer  of  people  in  conversation.  Never  before  had  I 
heard  such  strange  reverberations.  I  tried  to  explain  to  myself 
the  cause  of  the  singular  phenomenon,  but  it  remained  incompre- 
hensible. I  began  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  it  was  my  own 
voice  I  heard.     Without  suffering  myself,  to  be  too  sanguine,  I 
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istened  with  an  intensity  of  expectation  none  but  those  who  bave 
been  similarly  situated  can  hnagine.  The  sound  continued.  Hope 
prompted  me  to  believe  it  was  my  friend,  who,  upon  the  disooToy 
Df  my  absence,  had  come  to  search  for  me ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was  an 
accidental  visitor  to  the  Hoyle,  who  had  seen  my  hat  and  coat  at 
the  entrance,  and  was  coming  into  the  interior.  Whichever  it  was, 
he  would  prove  a  deliverer.  I  shouted  again,  and  again  the  hollov 
murmur,  was  repeated.  The  sound  was  becoming  more  and  mon 
distinct;  it  was  approaching;  I  was  now  certain  it  proceeded 
frt>m  the  passage  through  wliich  I  had  entered.  Once  again  I 
uttered  a  crv :  but  this  time  it  was  a  crv  of  unutterable  ioy  at  the 
prosi 
callii 
orific 
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Wb  are  often  reminded  by  our  firiends  of  the  value  of  early  im- 
pressions, and  we  know  that  their  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated ;  exercising,  as  they  do,  so  much  influence  on  our  after 
life,  we  can  at  once  see  the  reason  of  this.  Unfortunately,  these 
impressions  are  made  at  a  time  of  life  when  we  are  not  sufficiently 
our  own  masters  to  be  able  to  control  them.  As  a  rule;  they  are 
formed  when  we  are  bound,  as  the  catechism  says,  to  submit 
ourselves  to  all  our  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters.  They  are  formed  at  a  time  when  we  are  irresponsible 
agents,  and  can  only  make  the  best  use  of  what  is  given  us. 

Old  people  are  very  fond  of  warning  young  people  about  the 
value  of  early  impressions ;  but  in  doing  this  they  seem  to  be 
taking  a  rather  mean  advantage  of  their  superior  position,  seeing 
that  young  people  cannot  themselves  regulate  these  impressions, 
being,  as  they  are,  at  the  mercy  of  their  seniors.  And  this 
warning,  given  even  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  earnestness, 
loses  its  effect,  when  on  looking  into  the  matter,  we  find  that  they 
who  are  so  ready  with  their  advice  are,  in  reality,  responsible  for 
these  impressions.  Of  course  there  is  no  particular  harm  in  the 
warning ;  but  our  monitors  should  sometimes  remember  that  it  is, 
and  should  be  in  most  cases,  reflective. 

In  the  army  and  navy  this  is  peculiarly  the  case.  A  youth  in 
either  service  is  so  little  his  own  master  that  he  is  in  every  way 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  superiors.  They,  of  course,  take  care 
that  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  the  impressions  to 
which  he  isj  subjected  are  good.  They  are,  of  course,  careful  that, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  his  early  impressions  shall  be  calculated  to 
draw  out  his  energies,  and  inspire  him  with  zeal  for  the  service. 
They  take  care,  in  fact,  that  he  shall  see  as  much  of  its  good,  and 
as  little  of  its  bad  side,  as  possible. 

Unfortunately,  though  we  know  that  this  should  be,  we  know 
also  that  it  very  seldom  is  the  case ;  and  though  we  know  the 
members  in  the  service  whose  impressions  require  cultivating,  yet  it 
is  difiicult  to  find  out  exactly  who,  as  superiors  and  authorities,  are 
responsible  for  the  cultivation.  Who,  for  instance,  in  the  navy,  is 
responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  the  early  impressions  of  its  youthful 
members  ?  Who,  as  governors  and  teachers  in  the  navy,  are  respon- 
sible for  having  selected  such  spots  as  our  royal  dockyards,  and  their 
accompanying  seaport  towns,  to  stamp  the  first  impressions  of  naval 
life  upon  young  officers  ? 

Our  dockyards  are  all  very  important.     Portsmouth  especially  is 
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important,  not  only  as  containii^  the  principal  dockyard  in  England, 
but  as  being  in  a  certain  way  a  depot  for  young  officers.  It  is  heie 
that  every  cadet  first  introduces  himself  to  the  naval  authorities.  It 
is  here  that  he,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  passes  that  most  feaifiil 
ordeal,  a  public  examination ;  or,  cowering  under  the  grim  smile  iA 
the  all-powerful  professor,  hears  that  he  is  plucked.  Portsmouth 
has  been  important,  and  is  still  most  important,  but  on  different 
grounds.  Portsmouth,  ancient  and  modem,  are  distinct  places,  and 
must  be  considered  separately.  Portsmouth,  regarded  in  an  anti- 
quarian  light,  is  rich  in  historical  association ;  has  played  no  mean 
part  in  the  political  history  of  this  country ;  and  has  been  valuable 
as  a  plan  of  defence  for  many  generations.  Its  geographical  posi- 
sion  decided  its  importance  in  Henry  YIH.'s  n[iind,  and  maintains 
it  in  the  present  day. 

Perhaps  on  this  ground  it  has  been  chosen  as  a  sort  of  nursery 
for  cultivating  the  susceptible  and  tender  impressions  of  young 
naval  officers.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other  reason  which  can 
have  led  to  its  choice ;  for  Portsmouth  modern  is  very  different.  As 
a  town  it  is  now  simply  a  relic  of  the  past.  Its  beauty  and  iiB 
powers  of  attraction  have  long  since  faded,  but  there  still  remains  to 
it  a  halo  of  romance,  drawn  from  its  past  history,  gilding  its 
poverty,  refining  its  coarseness,  and  elevating  it  in  its  adversity. 
Portsmouth  modem  is  very  different  from  Portsmouth  ancient.  It 
is  one  of  a  large  number  of  places  which  have  outgrown,  not  only 
their  age,  but  themselves.  There  are  several  places,  such  as  Dept- 
ford,  Greenwich,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  whose  value  or 
importance,  or  both,  are  chiefly  traditional.  They  have  all  suffered 
from  age.  Once  famous  in  history,  they  are  now  hardly  mentioned, 
except  with  contempt.  They  are  like  an  old  garment,  valued  from 
its  associations,  but  in  itself  useless,  and  laid  by  only  to  be  looked 
at,  mouldy,  and  moth-eaten.  In  fact,  the  character  of  a  jiace 
depends  upon  the  class  of  its  inhabitants,  and  varies  with  them ; 
whereas  its  importance  never  changes  until  the  circumstances  which 
raised  it  vanish.  Portsmouth  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Its 
importance,  so  far  from  diminishing,  increases  every  year ;  while  its 
character  as  steadily  sinks.  It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that 
nice  people  are  not  to  be  found ;  but  necessity  rather  thaa  choice 
has  led  them  there.  They  are  there  because  they  cannot  help 
themselves,  and  are  a  few  amidst  a  seething  mass  of  the  lowest  and 
worst  class  of  human  beings. 

To  study  human  nature  in  its  lowest  state,  one  could  not  well 
select  a  better  place  than  a  dockyard  town.  At  Portsmouth,  the 
Hard  and  a  few  of  its  neighbouring  streets  enjoy  a  reputation  of 
which  its  colleagues,  bad  as  they  are,  cannot  boast.  It  has  all  over 
it  an  abject,  dissipated  look,  that  would  shame  the  most  abandoned 
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old  roue.  But  in  spite  of  its  dissolute  appearance,  it  holds  up  its 
liead,  relying  on  the  prestige  of  former  greatness,  and  using  its  age 
ajid  associations  as  a  convenient  cloak  to  its  iniquities.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  painful  assumption  of  youth  by  some  aged  swell,  whose 
legs  are  scarcely  able  to  support  him,  and  whose  limpness  is  mis- 
taken by  the  unintiated  for  a  cultivated  languor.  Portsmouth, 
then,  though  it  has  a  tolerable  exterior,  will  not  bear  a  close  inspec- 
tion. Its  fortifications,  moats  and  drawbridges,  lend  it  dignity, 
its  dockyard  gives  it  importance,  but  more  than  this  is  required  to 
xaake  it,  or  indeed  any  place,  even  bearable. 

At  Portsmouth  we  youthful  naval  oflScers  are  expected  to  receive 
our  first  impressions  of  naval  life.  Impressions  unquestionably  we 
get;  perhaps  limited,  but  certainly  positive.  They  are  gained 
without  difiiculty  by  a  life  which  oscillates  for  six  months  as  uni- 
formly as  a  pendulum,  between  the  "  Victory"  and  the  **  Keppel's 
Head,"  which,  by  a  delicate  euphonism,  is  termed  the  "Nut." 
The  impressions  acquired  in  such  a  regular  life  are  not  wanting  in 
tone  or  colour,  and  our  acquirements  are  equally  positive  and 
equally  useful ;  for  we  soon  learn  with  great  ease  of  things  which  we 
could  afford  to  be  ignorant,  but  which,  from  sheer  perverseness, 
come  with  much  greater  ease  and  rapidity  than  the  subjects  we  had 
to  cram  for  examination. 

In  common  with  my  fellow-officers,  I  here  made  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  service ;  and,  like  a  bad  shilling,  at  the  end 
of  every  cruise,  found  my  way  back  again.  I  contrived,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  to  go  round  the  world,  grow  some  whiskers, 
and  to  spend  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  I  earned.  After 
having  been  a  week  at  home,  I  had  to  pass  three  months  on  board 
the  old  "Victory."  life  then  was  in  its  way  cheerful,  though  its 
pleasures  were  reflective  rather  than  active.  For  those  who  have 
no  shore  firiends  time  sometimes  hangs  very  heavily  on  the  hands, 
and  life  is  apt  to  become  monotonous,  if  not  positively  wearisome. 
Fortunately  for  myself,  I  was  well  off  for  firiends,  for  I  had  some 
who  were  especially  kind.  They  were  not  only  glad  to  see  me — or, 
at  all  events,  to  say  so — ^but,  by  the  hearty  welcome  they  always 
gave  me,  I  was  made  to  feel  it.  I  daresay  that,  like  most  other 
youths,  I  was  sometimes  troublesome  ;  bul^  they  always  kindly  put 
up  with,  and  forgave,  my  boyish  humours.  Of  course,  to  me  the 
pleasure  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there  were  amongst  them 
some  pleasant,  good-tempered  girls.  They,  like  most  women,  were 
firmly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  had  a  mission,  which  took 
the  form  in  their  case  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  idleness  and 
loneliness  of  young  waifs  and  strays  like  myself  whom  fate  chanced 
to  throw  in  their  way.  Many  a  pleasant  day  I  spent  with  them ; 
sometimes  making  picnic  excursions  to   the  Island ;   sometimes 
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spending  the  day  at  Southsea ;  and  sometimes  in  doing  nothing 
at  all.  But  three  months  slipped  quickly  and  quietly  away  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  walking,  driving,  flirting,  or  quarrelling. 

Unfortunately,  such  life  as  this  does  not  last  for  ever,  though  it 
is  just  possible  that  its  very  pleasure  is  due  to  its  short  existenoe. 
On  one  fine  morning,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  value  which 
the  Government  no  doubt  sets  upon  the  services  of  a  midshipman  on 
board  a  flag-ship,  I  received  orders  to  prepare  myself  to  accompany 
the  "  Alma,"  a  fine  fingate  about  to  leave  for  the  West  Indies.  I 
naturally  spent  as  much  time  as  possible  with  my  fidends.  They 
determined  to  give  a  sort  of  farewell  party  on  the  night  before  I 
left,  asking  me  to  bring  anybody  I  liked  with  me.  The  last  two 
or  three  days  were  soon  gone,  and  were,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
tolerably  festive.  The  last  night  had  come,  and  I  went  on  shore 
to  the  dance,  taking  with  me  a  chum,  named  Marshall,  who  was, 
like  myself,  a  midshipman,  of  the  spooney  age  of  twenty,  slim  aod 
good-looking.  After  having  introduced  him  to  some  partners,  I 
looked  after  myself.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  dances,  I  noticed 
that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
said,  as  I  passed — 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  daughter,  who  is  anxious  for  a 
dance — ^ihat  is,  if  you  are  not  already  provided  with  a  partner." 

Marshall  said  that  he  was  disengaged,  and  should  be  veiy 
happy  ;  and  went  oflf  to  be  introduced. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  saw  him  walking  down  the  room  with  a 
girl  who  was  apparently  slightly  older  than  himsdf,  but  very  good- 
looking  and  decidedly  attractiviB.  At  supper,  after  the  ladies  had 
retired,  he  came  up  to  me,  and  said — 

**I  have  such  a  stunning  girl  in  tow.  Will;  and,  if  I've 
danced  once,  I  am  sure  I  have  danced  four  or  five  times  with 
her." 

**  Ah,  I  thought  you  were  very  attentive  in  that  quarter,"  I 
replied. 

'^  She  has  promissd  me,  too,  the  first  dance  after  supper,  and  as 
I  don't  intend  to  be  disappointed  of  it,  I  shall  not  waste  time  talk- 
ing with  you." 

**  All  right,  old  fellow !"  I  said.  **  I  never  knew  anybody  turn 
up  trump  cards  in  your  style." 

He  left  the  supper-table  before  me,  and  when  I  returned  I 
found  him  still  dancing  with  the  fair  stranger ;  and  not  long  after, 
wards  he  seemed  to  have  found  a  quadrille  a  good  excuse  for  a 
quiet,  uninterrupted  chat  in  the  conservatory  with  her. 

It  began  to  grow  late,  and  I  suggested  that  it  was  time  to  go. 
At  the  same  moment  the  papa  appeared,  and  made  the  same  sug- 
gestion to  Marshall,  who  was  with  me.     However,  he  b^ged  to  be 
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allowed  "only  one  more  dance,"  in  which  his  partner  supported 
him,  saying — 

"  Ton  know,  papa,  dear,^this  shall  really  be  the  last." 
He,  like  all  poor  papas,  consented,  making  some  polemn  allu- 
sion to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  effects  next  day,  the  evils  of 
dissipation,  and  other  cheerful  remarks  of  the  same  kind. 

Poor  Marshall  made  the  best  use  of  his  time,  prolonging  the 
dance  to  its  utmost  limit.  I,  bemg  tired,  sat  down  to  rest,  and, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  watched  him.  He  did  not  lose  time,  for 
I  could  see  that  he  filled  up  all  the  pauses  in  dancing  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  most  touching  conversation.  The  old  gentleman 
began  to  fidget  about,  ai^d  in  the  middle  of  a  long  address  to  me  on 
the  folly  of  late  parties,  a  gentleman,  whom  I  had  not  noticed 
before,  joined  us. 

"Well,  James,  we  have  not  seen  much  of  you  this  evening," 
said  my  firiend. 

*'  No,  sir ;  I  have  been  in  the  card-room,  which  is  more  pleasant 
to  me  than  dancing.     How  has  Laura  been  getting  on  V 

**  There  she  is,  dancing.  I  introduced  a  young  middy  to  her, 
whom  she  has  quite  taken  under  her  protection,  and  they  have  both 
insisted  on  my  stopping  for  this  dance  ;  so  I  suppose  she  has  been 
enjoying  herself.  * ' 

"Well,  I  hope  they  wiU  not  be  long,  as  I  begin  to  feel 
sleepy." 

The  dance  was  over,  and  as  they  walked  round  the  room,  we 
stopped  them. 

"  Now,  Laura,  my  dear,  we  really  must  go." 
**  Very  well,  papa,  dear ;  I  have  had  such  a  pleasant  evening !" 
she  said,  turning  to  the  new-comer. 

**  I  am  very  glad,  I  am  sure,  my  dear,"  he  replied ;  and,  turn- 
ing to  Marshall,  said — 

**  Before  wishing  you  good-night,  sir,  I  must  thank  you  for 
your  kind  attention  to  my  wife,  who,  I  believe,  is  indebted  to  you 
partly  for  the  pleasant  evening  she  has  spent.     Good-night !" 

I  wished  them  all  **  Good-night !"  and  then  took  hold  of  Mar- 
shall's arm  to  carry  him  off.  He  seemed  thunderstruck,  and 
stammered  out  "  Good-night "  absently,  but  beyond  that  I  could 
not  get  a  word  out  of  him  until  we  were  on  board.  Then  he  let 
his  adjectives  fly  right  and  left,  and  vowed  he  had  never  been  so 
served  in  his  life. 

We  started  for  Rio  on  the  next  day,  and,  as  the  weather  was 
fine,  the  voyage  was  very  pleasant.  The  monotony  was  relieved, 
too,  by  our  having  what  is  rather  unconmion — ^ladies  on  board.  We 
took  out  the  Admiral's  lady,  and,  curious  enough,  poor  Marshall's 
fifiend  of  the  previous  evening.     Her  name  was  Mrs.  Bryan,  and  sh^ 
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uras  accompanying  her  husband  to  Honduras,  where  he  was  going  as 
consul,  or  to  some  Qovemment  position.  Marshall  was  naturally 
surprised,  and  not  a  little  mortified.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  cure 
wounded  pride  at  twenty  years  of  age.  However,  his  mortification 
did  not  last  long.  We  both  agreed  that  life  was  too  short  to  quarrel 
with  fate,  and  he  soon  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Bryan. 
She  was  very  pleasant  and  well-informed,  and  we  found  that  in 
such  good  company  the  tedium  of  the  voyage  was  considerably 
relieved.  Her  husband,  though  he  did  not  care  about  dancing,  was 
a  very  amusing  fellow,  and  though  rather  slow,  did  his  best  to 
make  himself  agreeable.  We  contrived  to  fill  up  our  spare  time 
with  smoking,  dancing,  and  getting  up  various  games  to  amuse 
our  passengers,  and  found  the  six  weeks  pass  more  rapidly  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

In  the  course  of  another  week  we  sighted  Cape  Frio,  about 
•eighty  miles  from  Rio,  and  were  a  little  sorry  that  the  journey  was 
nearly  at  an  end.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  next  evening,  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  we  entered  the  harbour.  Its  entrance  is,  perhaps,  tlie 
finest  in  the  world.  In  front  of  it  is  a  remarkable  hill,  900  feet 
high,  which  rises  in  the  form  of  alsugar  loaf,  and  is  one  of  a  range 
of  hills  at  whose  feet  the  city  of  Rio  lies.  This  hill  and  the 
cathedral  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria  are  the  first  objects  which 
prominently  attract  one's  attention.  On  approaching  nearer,  the 
city  becomes  more  distinct.  Long  streets  of  white  houses 
appear ;  some  on  a  level  with  the  quay,  others  rising  on  the  hiUs, 
and  others  isolated  from  the  city,  relieving  the  sombre  tint  of  the 
trees.  The  city  has  an  imposing  appearance  as  it  is  approached 
from  the  harbour,  due  in  a  great  measure,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  its 
position,  and  the  natural  advantages  which  it  thereby  acquires. 

It  is  said  that  the  houses  in  Rio  are  poor,  but  some  of  the 
hotels,  at  all  events,  are  fine,  and  one  or  two  streets  are  quite 
equal  to  some  of  the  best  in  most  continental  towns.  A  great  many 
sixeets  have  a  very  poor  cut-and.dried  look.  The  city  is  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  the  older  is  near  the  sea,  and  is  separated  from  the 
other  part  by  a  large,  open  space,  called  the  Campo  da  Houra. 
Most  of  the  houses  (are  built  of  granite  and  wood,  and  in  whole 
streets  they  are  sometimes  only  two  stories  high,  the  lower  being 
used  for  the  shop  or  stables,  and  the  upper  for  domestic  purposes. 
In  the  suburbs  and  lower  parts  of  the  city,  the  houses  are  often 
only  one  story  in  height.  The  common  houses  are  not  much  better 
inside  than  out.  One  fireplace  in  the  kitchen  is  considered  quite 
sufiicient.  The  rooms  are  certainly  separated  from  one  another, 
but  on  looking  closely  at  the  partitions,  you  will  find  that  the  sepa- 
ration exists  rather  in  imagination  than  in  fact,  as  they  do  not 
reach  to  the  ceiling,  and  therefore  are  little  better  than  screem. 
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Possibly  they  are  useful  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  they  jar 
against  our  English  ideas  of  strict  privacy. 

The  streets  take  after  the  character  of  the  houses ;  some  are  very 
fine,  and  make  pleasant  promenades,  but  others  are  poor,  and 
dreadfully  dismal.  They  are  as  straight,  as  uncompromising,  and  as 
angular  as  the  granite  with  which  they  are  paved  ;  and  are  as  dirty 
and  as  useless  for  any  practical  purposes  as  the  people  who,  as  a  rule, 
use  them.  Yet  the  city,  taken  altogether,  is  fine.  It  is  like  most 
Portuguese  towns,  and  is  on  a  grander  scale  than  the  majority  of 
their  settlements.  There  are  two  or  three  handsome  churches, 
which  one  may  visit  with  some  satisfaction.  Their  interiors  are 
generally  very  gaudy,  and  indicate  an  amount  of  symbolism  and 
materialism  in  their  accessories  of  religion  which  require  the  aid  of 
a  strong  imagination,  well  cultivated  under  a  tropical  sun,  to  fully 
appreciate. 

There  may  be  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  city,  but  there  can  certainly  be  none  of  the  harbour.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  I  can  only  testify  that,  having 
seen  many,  I  have  never  seen  any  to  approach  it.  Ships  can  enter 
by  night  or  by  day,  without  fear  of  obstruction ;  indeed,  there  is 
always  not  only  water  enough  to  float  the  largest  ship  in  the  world, 
but  there  is  room  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  ships  of  all  the 
navies  in  the  world.  It  is  the  safest  harbour  that  cim  be  imagined 
to  run  into,  but  there  are  two  lighthouses  placed  in  conspicuous 
positions  as  a  guide  to  the  unwary.  One  is  erected  on  the  east 
side  of  the  bay,  about  a  mile-and-a-half  off,  on  Santa  fort ;  and  the 
other  is  on  Ilha  Roga  (Flat  Island),  about  ten  mDes  firom  the 
south  of  the  harbour,  whose  lantern  is  raised  300  feet  above  the 
sea-level. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  Rio  has  some  fine  buildings,  which 
set  it  off  to  advantage.  There  is  the  palace,  which  forms  two  sides 
of  a  square,  patched  up  partly  out  of  the  old  palace  of  the  viceroys, 
and  partly  out  of  a  convent  which  once  belonged  to  the  Carmelites. 
Besides  this  there  is  a  theatre  for  the  amusement  of  the  inhabitants, 
an  exchange  for  their  business,  a  Jesuits*  college  for  training  their 
priests,  and  a  palace  for  their  bishop. 

If  the  day  is  fine,  you  can  stroll  round  the  botanical  gardens. 
They  are  very  prettily  laid  out  and  carefully  kept.  If  it  is  wet, 
you  can  attempt  to  amuse  yourself  at  the  public  library,  which 
consists  of  70,000  volumes.  Of  course  no  town  is  without  a 
market,  and  if  a  collection  of  dirty  booths  are  worthy  of  the  name, 
Bdo  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  great  fun  sometimes  to  go 
there  on  a  market-day,  and  see  business  transacted.  There  is  an 
uninterrupted  chorus  of  conflicting,  and  of  anything  but  sweet 
sounds,  firom  men,  women,  children,   monkeys,  marionnettes,  and 
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parrots,  which  is  kept  up  all  day  long ;  and  the  smaller  the  amount 
of  business  done,  the  greater  is  the  noise.  The  old  slave-market 
still  stands.  It  is  a  miserable-looking  place,  which  is  quite  un- 
used  now,  and  out  of  date.  It  is  innocently  supposed  that  the 
slave-trade  no  longer  exists  here ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
tolerable  importation  carried  on,  on  the  sly. 

Altogether,  Rio  owes  what  beauty  it  has  to  the  surrounding 
country.  In  the  hot  summer  weather  the  hills  were  always  a 
pleasant  resource.  Frequently  we  made  up  parties,  which  were 
sometimes  exclusively  devoted  to  pleasure  in  the  shape  of  picnics, 
and,  occasionally,  were  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  interests  of 
science  when  we  went  on  a  botanical  expedition.  But  it  may  well  be 
supposed  they  were  always  pleasant,  and  relieved  the  routine  of 
one's  dreary  life  on  board  ship.  Our  old  doctor.  Doctor  Mason, 
M.D.,  was  always  great  on  these  occasions.  He  was  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  rather  short  and  stout,  with  a  florid  complexion,  and 
wore  spectacles.  He  was  a  very  amusing  companion,  having  at  his 
command  a  fund  of  anecdote  and  information  of  the  most  odd  and 
incongruous  nature,  which  he  had  picked  up  during  his  service  in 
the  navy.  He  never  saw  anything  but  he  searched  and  worried 
until  he  had  found  all  possible  information  about  it ;  and  having 
once  mastered  his  subject,  he  always  laid  down  the  law  upon  it 
with  a  solemn  air  and  a  dogmatic  decision  not  to  be  questioned. 
When  he  went  on  shore  he  nearly  always  used  to  go  to  the  Bryan's, 
for  he  was  always  very  partial  to  Mrs.  Bryan.  No  matter  what  the 
subject,  whether  it  related  to  the  classification  of  a  bivalve  or 
butterfly,  or  to  the  recipe  for  some  summer  drink,  he  always  first 
imparted  his  opinion  or  information  to  her.  She  used  to  listen 
with  the  utmost  gravity  to  him,  and  always  endeavoured  to  draw 
him  out,  whenever  she  had  the  chance.  She  had  only  to  casually 
mention  something  about  the  natives,  or  the  settlers,  or  the  savages, 
to  set  him  off  at  fall  speed. 

One  day,  when  she  and  her  husband  were  dining  on  board,  she 
was  talking  to  me  about  her  experiences  of  shopping  at  Rio,  and  I 
having  suggested  that  the  Brazilians  were  very  stupid,  she  said — 

**  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  I  have  always  found 
them  intelligent  and  pleasant  people  to  deal  with." 

"Possibly,"  I  said;  "but,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  always 
found  them  very  quick  in  finding  out  their  own  interests,  and  very 
stupid  in  attending  to  mine."  I  saw  the  doctor,  who  was  sitting 
opposite  to  us  at  table,  evidently  preparing  for  action  by  pressing 
his  spectacles  on  his  nose  with  his  left  hand,  and  was  not  surprised 
at  his  immediately  joining  the  conversation. 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  contradict  you ; 
but  my  opinion  of  the  Brazilians  is,  that  they  are  a  lazy,  good-for- 
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nothing  set ;  and,  if  I*in  not  wrong  in  what  I  have  seen,  their 
intelligence  consists  in  knowing  exactiy  how  little  a  year  they  can 
live  upon.  As  for  their  pleasantness,  I  would  as  soon  have  a  stick 
for  my  companion  as  a  Brazilian." 

'*  Ah,  doctor,  I  am  a&aid  some  fair  Brazilian  has  jilted  you," 
said  Mr.  Bryan. 

The  doctor  did  not  seem  to  hear,  but  went  on  in  a  torrent  of 
words.  **The  Brazilians  intelligent — ^a  dirty,  idle  set!  Look  at 
the  men,  inadam.  Give  one  of  them  a  wood  hut  to  live  in,  a  straw 
mat  for  chair,  table,  and  bed  ;  a  dish  for  his  washing  and  cooking ; 
a.  suit  of  clothes,  and  he  thinks  himself  well  set  up  for  a  year.  The 
lazy  vagabonds  only  want  a  guitar  and  some  tobacco  to  enable 
them  to  gratify  all  their  wishes.  All  day  long  you  may  see  them 
playing  ^e  one  and  smoking  the  other,  and  they  would  do  so  if  their 
very  houses  were  burning  over  their  heads.  The  Brazilians  intelli- 
gent and  pleasant,  madam !  They  don't  know  how  to  live !  they  are 
hardly  better  than  cabbages,  and  seldom  get  beyond  vegetation !" 

"  At  all  events,  the  women  are  very  nice-looking,  and  dress  very 
well  out  of  doors,  doctor,  you  must  admit." 

"Well,  madam,  if  their  inner  life  is  not  better  than  that  of  a 
cabbage,  their  out-door  life  is  too  like  that  of  a  peacock  to  please 
me.  Both  men  and  women  are  a  parcel  of  empty-headed  fools,  not 
only  as  vain  as  peacocks,  but  caring  as  little  to  conceal  their  vanity. 
The  men  you  will  see  strutting  about  the  streets  as  if  the  earth 
were  not  good  enough  for  them.  As  to  the  women,  they  go  to  mass 
dressed  within  an  inch  of  their  lives,  followed  by  a  crew  of  dirty 
black  slaves;  and  when  they  return  home,  you  may  see  them 
lounging  on  the  floor,  either  dozing  like  cats  in  the  sun,  or,  like 
monkeys,  eating  dry  fish  and  mandive  with  their  fingers." 

"  Come,  doctor,  you  are  rather  severe." 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  must  apologise  if  I  have  used  strong  lan- 
guage, but  I  really  cannot  help  it.  Their  slaves,  poor  things,  aro 
fax  superior  to  them.  Your  African  is  a  fine  fellow,  worth  looking 
at.  Even  the  mulattos,  Creoles,  pardos,  or  any  other  race,  are  fisir 
better  in  my  humble  opinion.  Now,  as  soon  as  a  slave  is  freed, 
what  does  he  aim  at  ?  Why,  to  imitate  that  high  model,  his  Bra- 
zilian master :  to  imitate  him  in  his  laziness,  imitate  him  in  his 
ignorance,  and  imitate  him  in  his  vanity.  I  will  give  you  an 
instance :  I  went  into  a  shop  yesterday  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots  ;  in 
came  a  'mancipated  nigger  with  naked  feet.  The  rascal  sat  down 
on  the  first  vacant  chair,  and  carefully  held  his  feet  off  the  floor, 
although  he  had  been  walking  barefoot  for  some  distance  in  the 
street.  'Bring  me  a  mat  diieckerly!'  he  cried  out,  and  as  the 
shoemaker  was  in  no  hurry,  he  kept  screaming  out  for  a  bit  of 
carpet  to  put  his  naked  feet  on,  in  order  that  he  might  imitate  his 
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European  model  as  closely  as  possible.     Look  at  the  nation  now ; 
the  Manlucos  or  the  Curibicos." 

At  this  moment  I  was  called  away,  and  being  only  a  guest  at 
the  wardroom  table,  had  to  apologise  for  leaving.  I  foxmd  that  it 
was  time  for  .me  to  go  on  shore,  and  fetch  back  the  crew  who  had 
gone  on  leave,  or  for  provisions.  I  therefore  had  to  leave  the 
doctor  in  the  midst  of  his  exciting  harangue,  for  which  I  was  not  sorry. 

It  was  evening,  and  though  night  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  set  in,  it  was  quite  dark.  The  moon,  at  rare  intervals, 
gleamed  through  the  thick,  black  clouds  which  scudded  by 
overhead.  The  water  was,  however,  calm,  and  I  was  not  long 
in  reaching  the  quay.  To  collect  a  boat's  crew  after  a  run  on 
shore  for  an  hour  or  two  is  no  easy  task.  Taverns  and  wine-shops 
are  always  attractive ;  but  then  they  are  numerous,  and  exist  in 
about  the  same  proportion  in  most  towns.  They  are  sure  havens 
for  one's  men;  but  one's  task  is  by  no  means  relieved  by  this 
unanimity.  It  might  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  good  fellowship 
would  unite  them  bodily  as  well  as  mentally ;  but  it  never  is  so,  and 
there  are  several  causes  to  prevent  this.  The  most  common  is,  no 
doubt,  the  inherent  determination  on  the  part  of  subordinates, 
prompted,  perhaps,  by  instinct,  to  give  their  superiors  as  much 
trouble  as  possible.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  never  yet  went  on  shore 
to  collect  a  crew  without  finding  my  work  cut  out  for  me.  On  to 
occasion  I  had  more  trouble  than  usual.  At  last,  however,  I  con- 
trived to  muster  all  the  men  into  the  boat,  and  oflf  we  pulled. 
Including  liberty  men,  we  were  twenty-five  altogether,  of  whom 
only  one  could  be  said  to  be  absolutely  sober ;  the  rest  were  more  or 
less  half-seas  over,  but  none  were  incapable.  It  was  darker  now 
than  when  I  had  landed.  We  could  only  just  make  out  the 
"  Alma"  by  the  lights  at  the  stem.  The  plashing  of  the  oars 
alone  relieved  the  stillness  of  the  night,  except  that  now  and  then  a 
boat  passed  us  on  the  way  to  the  harbour.  Presently  a  light 
breeze  sprang  up,  which  seemed  to  inspire  my  men  with  a  sudden 
enthusiastic  determination  to  finish  their  work  as  soon  as  possible. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  his  vigorous  rowing,  or  to  the  wind,  I  cannot 
say,  but  one  man  lost  his  hat  overboard.  At  this  moment  a  boat 
with  some  Brazilian  soldiers  in  it  passed  by.  Before  my  men  h^ 
time  to  recover  this  hat,  one  of  the  soldiers  had  picked  it  up.  So 
elated  were  his  comrades  at  his  prize  that  they  all  rowed  away  with 
it  as  fast  as  they  could.  In  an  instant  we  gave  chase  with  all  our 
might,  the  men  pulling  under  the  sublime  inspiration  of  unlimited 
potations  of  rum,  as  though  their  day's  work  was  beginning,  instead 
of  ending.  The  two  boats  were  well  matched,  and  in  spite  of  our 
most  strenuous  exertions,  the  enemy  contrived  to  keep  well  ahead. 
A  sudden  break  in  the  clouds  revealed  to  us,  by  the  light  of  the 
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moon,  that  their  energies  were  at  last  slightly  flagging.  They  were 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  ahead,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  up 
with  them.  In  an  instant  my  men  had  boarded  their  boat,  and  in 
the  same  instant  they  all,  with  a  tremendous  howl,  jumped  over- 
board. They  were  very  glad,  however,  to  be  assisted  in  again,  for 
I  was  unwilling  that  any  lives  should  be  lost.  Unfortunately  one 
man  was  missing.  We  searched  for  him  everywhere,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  found.  At  last  I  saw  a  body  not  far  jfrom  our  boat,  and 
inmiediately  held  out  an  oar,  hoping  that  it  might  be  useful,  but  it 
was  too  late,  for  life  had  gone.  In  the  meantime  a  fierce  struggle 
was  going  on  between  the  Brazilians  and  my  men.  Spanish  and 
English  oaths  were  delicately  interchanged,  and  relieved  by  blows, 
which  were  given  and  returned  with  a  very  creditable  heartiness. 
The  bone  of  contention,  the  hat,  was  at  last  recovered ;  it  was,  as 
may  be  supposed,  in  too  delapidated  a  state  to  be  of  use  to  anybody. 
When  order  was  restored,  and  my  men  had  returned  to  their  boat,  I 
ordered  them  to  pull  oflF.  I  turned  the  boat's*head  to  the  **  Alma's" 
light,  and  made  for  her  as  directly  as  possible.  The  Brazilians 
would  not,  however,  leave  us.  Their  officer  in  charge  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  me  prisoner,  I  found,  for  having  caused  the  death 
of  the  soldier  who  was  drowned.  I  was  not  long  in  getting  on 
board  when  we  came  alongside  the  **  Alma,"  and  without  saying  a 
word  to  anybody,  I  went  to  the  commanding  officer  to  report 
myself.     He  was  in  his  cabin. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Owen,  what  is  itl" 

**  In  bringing  the  crew  off,  sir,  one  of  their  hats  fell  overboard. 
Some  Brazilians  who  were  passing  by  picked  it  up,  and  in  our 
endeavours  to  recover  it,  one  of  their  men,  who  jumped  overboard, 
was  drowned." 

**  Indeed,  this  is  a  bad  business ;  was  he  thrown  overboard  by 
one  of  our  men,  or  how  was  it  V 

"  No,  sir ;  all  the  Brazilians  jumped  overboard,  and  when  they 
returned  to  the  boat  one  was  missing.  I  tried  to  save  him,  seeing 
him  floating  in  the  water,  but  it  was  too  late,  as  he  was  dead." 

**  You  did  not  exceed  your  duty,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Send  the 
oflScer  of  the  watch  to  me." 

I  did  as  he  desired,  and  then  went  to  my  hammock.  I  found 
then  that  while  I  was  reporting  myself,  Marshall,  whose  curiosity 
had  been  excited  by  seeing  two  boats  come  in,  had  waited  on  deck 
for  my  arrival.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  himself  on  a  sudden 
seized  and  dragged  off  by  main  force  into  the  Brazilian  boat.  They 
had  not  seen  me  depart,  and  had  mistaken  him  for  me.  However, 
on  discovering  their  error,  they  released  him  and  returned  to  the 
shore. 

There  was,  of  course,  great  excitement  on  board  when  my 
adventure  became  known.     Some    thought  it  would  terminate 
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Beriousljy  while  others  said  that  I  had  heard  the  last  of  it  Hew. 
ever,  the  morning  had  not  far  advanced  when  a  boat  pulled  along- 
side with  a  messenger  from  the  Government  House.  He  requested 
to  speak  to  the  captain.  I  was  sent  for ;  and  it  appeared  tiiat  he 
had  been  sent  to  demand  that  I  should  be  delivered  to  the  Brazilian 
(lovemment  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  a  Brazilian  soldier." 
'^  Ajb  far  as  I  can  see,  Mr.  Owen  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
death  of  the  man  than  I  had,  and  only  did  his  duty,"  said  the 
captain;  *'  but  I  must  have  time  to  consider,  though  you  may  tell 
your  Government  that  they  cannot  expect  me  to  accede  to  their 
request." 

The  messenger  departed  with  this  answer. 
"  That's  like  their  infernal  insolence,  indeed !  So  I'm  to  give 
you  up  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  notions  of  justice.  Not 
if  I  know  it !  But,  Mr.  Owen,  I  must  say  this  is  rather  a  serious 
business ;  and  you  have  got  yourself  accidentally  into  a  scrape  it 
may  not  be  so  easy  to  get  out  of." 

Next  morning  the  governor's  aide-de-camp  again  appeared.  He 
explained  that  he  had  delivered  the  captain's  answer,  and  that  the 
Oovttrzunent  considered  itself  grossly  insulted ;  and  orders  were  to 
be  given  that,  if  I  were  not  delivered  up  within  twenty-four  hours, 
the  "  Alma  "  would  be  fired  upon  by  the  fort. 

"Fire  upon  the  *Alma!'"  said  the  captain;  "fire,  and  be 
hanged  !  'Do  you  think  1  am  to  be  intimidated  by  your  threats  1 
€k>  and  tell  the  governor  that  the  first  shot  that's  fired  firom  that 
fort  will  send  it  ttmiblii^  over  his  head." 

Off  went  the  messenger,  rather  faster  than  he  had  come.  The 
captain  mustered  the  oiOdcers  and  crew. 

"  Now,  my  men,  the  governor  yonder  threatens  to  blow  us  out 
of  the  water  if  we  don't  do  what  he  tells  us.  I  don't  expect  he 
will  try  us,  but,  in  case  he  should,  I  have  ordered  the  guns  to  be 
double-shotted,  and  I  shall  then  trust  to  you  to  give  him  a 
lesson." 

He  then  sent  for  me,  and  promised  to  stand  by  me,  but  forbade 
my  leaving  the  ship  on  any  account. 

Instead  of  a  solitary  aide-de-camp,  a  deputation  came  on  board 
the  next  day,  and  requested  an  audience  firom  the  captain.  They 
tried  every  means  to  induce  him  to  give  me  up,  but  without  avail. 
Finding  lum  resolute  in  his  refusal,  they  then  said  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  Government  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  shore  to  be 
tned,  and  give  my  evidence.  To  this  the  captain  made  no  objection ; 
80  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  deputation  hardly  knowing  whether  to 
be  satisfied  or  not  at  the  result  of  its  mission.  The  captain  gave 
me  orders  to  be  ready  on  the  following  day  to  go  on  shore  with  him. 
Accordingly,  I  went  with  him,  attended  by  a  guard  of  marines.  It  is 
not  a  very  pleasant  feeling,  being  led  off  to  be  tried  for  murder,  even 
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under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances.  I  felt  that  I  was  a 
prisoner,  though  not  in  bonds ;  a  captive,  but  unimprisoned.  He 
had,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  the  English  and  French  consuls,  and, 
after  a  great  deal  of  consultation,  and  questioning  and  answering, 
off  we  all  went  to  the  court.  We  were  led  into  a  room  much  like 
those  in  our  courts  of  justice.  But  there  was  this  difference,  that 
whereas  our  courts  are  to  a  certain  extent  public,  the  Brazilian  are 
quite  private.  There  were  only  present  the  judge,  his  secretary, 
the  English  and  French  consuls,  the  captain  and  myself.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  judicial  manner.  I  had 
to  make  my  statement,  which  was  interpreted  to  the  judge.  Then, 
one  by  one,  the  men  who  were  in  the  Brazilian  boat  were  called  in 
and  directed  to  give  their  evidence.  They  were  wonderfully  unani- 
mous. According  to  their  account,  our  boat  had  attacked  them  on 
account  of  a  hat  which  they  had  found  in  the  water  accidentally. 
They,  of  course,  were  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  whom  the  hat 
belonged.  One  man  went  so  fax  as  to  say  that  they  intended 
returning  it,  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so,  and  rowed  away, 
because  they  were  afraid  of  the  violence  of  our  men.  They  then 
said  that  when  we  came  up  to  them  we  attacked  them  in  the  most 
brutal  manner,  and  that,  in  £ax;t,  I,  in  person,  had  struck  the  man  who 
was  drowned  with  an  oar.  The  power  of  imagination,  developed 
under  a  West-Indian  sun,  was  very  strikingly  exhibited  by  one 
man,  who  swore  to  having  distinctly  seen  me  draw  my  swootd  and 
attack  another  man.  Unfortunately,  his  testimony  was  rather 
shaken  when  I  was  able  to  prove,  not  only  that  I  did  not  attack  any 
man  with  a  sword,  but  that  I  had  not  one  to  draw.  And  even,  had 
I  possessed  one,  it  would  have  required  eyes  of  no  ordinary  power 
of  penetration  to  have  seen  me  use  it  in  tiie  dark,  especially  in  the 
darkness  of  that  night. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  long  consultation  when  all  the  evidence 
was  given.  In  the  meantime,  I  was  conducted  to  an  upper  room, 
into  which  I  was  locked,  and  made  to  feel  that  I  was  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  name,  a  prisoner.  I  suppose  the  correct  thing  to  have 
done  would  have  been  to  sit  down,  and  devote  myself  to  melancholy 
thoughts  on  my  position  and  prospects.  But  unfortunately  I  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  realise  either.  I  distinctly  remember  feeling 
hungry,  tired,  and  bored  with  having  nothing  to  do.  There  was  a 
window,  which  was  open,  and  looked  into  the  street.  There  would 
possibly  be  some  amusement  here.  But  the  street  was  dull,  and 
the  silence  was  only  relieved  by  the  footstep  of  the  sentry  who  was 
keeping  guard  over  me.  A  brilliant  thought  struck  me.  I  remem- 
bered  that  I  had  in  my  pocket  some  cherries  (or  fruit  similar  to 
them),  which  I  had  bojaght  the  day  before,  and  had  not  eaten.  I 
quite  blessed  my  good  fortime  in  having  such  a  ready  means  at 
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hand  to  help  pass  away  the  time.  My  cherries  took  a  little  time 
to  consume;  and,  whea  they  weie  finished,  I  found  a  pLeaoant 
occupation  in  making  the  sentry's  shako  a  target  for  the  cbeny- 
stones.  What  with  this,  chaffing  the  people  who  passed  alang^,  and 
smoking  cigarettes,  I  contrived  to  wile  away  the  time  in  the  most 
satisfEtctory  manner.  At  the  end  of  about  three  hours,  I  was 
released,  and  taken  back  to  the  *^  Alma**'  This  went  on  for  three 
or  four  days,  until  I  began  to  grow  very  sick  of  it^  fDr  the  thermo- 
meter  was  at  ninety-five  in  the  shade.  Before  they  could  arrive  at 
a  decision,  the  ''  Alma  "  was  ordered  home,  and,  as  I  could  not  go 
with  her,  I  was  transported  to  the  flag.ship  by  the  orders  of  i^e 
admiral. 

At  th^  end  of  the  fourth  day  the  judge  delivered  his  decisiony 
which  resulted  in  finding  me  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder  of  a  Bra- 
zilian  subject,  and  in  sentencing  me  to  be  hung  for  it.  The 
Qovemment  then  formally  demanded  that,  as  the  trial  had  been 
fairly  conducted,  I  should  be  given  up.  Meanwhile  the  admiral 
had  communicated  with  the  home  authorities,  who  decided  in  their 
last  despatch  that,  whatever  was  done,  my  body  w'as,  at  all  events, 
to  be  sent  to  England.  The  admiral  said  that  he  eliould  put  a  very 
liberal  construction  on  this,  and  vowed  that  if  my  body  was  to  be 
sent  home,  it  should  be  alive,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  there  was  some  excitement  amongst 
the  officers  and  crew  during  the  progress  of  the  trial ;  in  fact,  it 
seemed  to  form  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  When  the  result 
was  known,  a  mutiny  in  miniature  was  excited.  The  day  after,  a 
small  body  of  men  approached  the  quarter-deck,  and  desired  to 
speak  with  the  commanding  officer. 

"  Well,  my  men,  what  is  it?" 

"  We  wish  to  know,  sir,  whether  Mr.  Owen  is  to  be  given  up 
on  account  of  this  Brazilian  business  ?" 

''  Not  if  I  know  it,"  said  the  captain.  '^  Not  while  the  ship 
has  a  good  broadside,  or  while  there  is  a  shot  aaxl  a  pound  of  powder 
left." 

''  We  should  be  sony  if  he  were,  sir ;  for  we  are  sent  by  the 
crew  to  say  that  not  a  man  will  heave  anchor,  if  it  is  so,  as  they 
feel  and  know  that  he  did  his  duty  as  strictly  and  as  honourably  as 
he  could,"  said  a  boatswain's  mate,  who  had  been  put  forward  as 
the  spokesman.    With  this  they  all  walked  away. 

llie  admiral  sent  his  decision  to  the  Brazilian  €k>vemment,  and 
gave  orders  that  the  flag^ship  should  change  her  port  for  two  or 
three  months  until  the  affidr  had  blown  over. 

On  the  following  morning,  thwelbre,  we  got  up  steam,  and 
slowly  left  the  harbour.  I  had  no  reason,  certainly,  for  wishing  to 
prolong  my  Btay,  but  I  could  not  help  feeUng  a  aligbt  regret  as  I 
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took  a  last  look  at  the  city^  whose  white  houses  glistened  in  the  sun. 
Oradually^  we  lost  sight  of  them  altogether,  until  nothing  was  to 
be  seen,  but  the  Cocovado  Mountains,  where  I  had  spent  many  a 
pleasant  day,  the  cathedral,  and  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  whLch 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky. 

So  ended  an  adventure  whose  termination  might  have  been  f^tal, 
and  which  now  debars  me  from  entering  one  city  in  the  world,  for 
as  long  as  I  live  I  shall,  at  Bio,  be  under  Sentence  of  Death. 


KNOW  THYSELF 

Know  thyself ! — ^mine  ancient  friend,     . 
Whither  does  such  knowledge  tend{ 
Am  I  better,  happier,  wiser. 
Turning  motive-analyser  ? 
Need  I  any  sad  reminders 
Of  my  woful  lack  of  grinda:^  ? 
Prithee,  judgment,  knowledge  spare 
Of  the  thinness  of  my  hair. 
Silence,  conscience,  tribute  fit 
To  the  baldness  of  my  wit. 
One  more  view  of  this  sad  question, — 
Contemplate  my  own  digestion. 
See  the  end  of  stewing,  frying. 
Dire  dyspepsias  towards  me  hieing. 
Till  I  find  relief  in  dying. 
Little  use  of  school  or  college, 
What  a  simple  thing  is  knowledge  I 
To  the  man  of  mental  stature. 
Such-like  wisdom  comes  by  nature. 
To  the  dolt  whom  nothing  teaches. 
What's  the  odds  whatever  one  preaches  1 
Bjiow  thyself? — My  poet  brother, 
I'm  a  fool  and  you're  another  1 
Bid  me  practice  sense  or  fooling, 
Either  is  a  useful  schooling ; 
Load  me  not  with  useless  pel^ 
Do  not  bid  me  know  myself. 


BicHASD  Cham  DUE. 
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A  MEMORY 

I  STOOD  'neath  the  thick-leaved  beaches 

Of  Woodstock  long  ago, 
And  gazed  o'er  the  rolling  woodlands, 

Bright  flushed  in  the  sunset's  glow. 
And  the  stately  swans  came  floating 

Adown  the  silver  tide  ; 
And  my  little  blue-eyed  Nelly 

Was  nestling  by  my  side. 

And  her  kisses  then  fell  softer 

Than  rose-i)etals  on  the  lawn, 
And  her  hiry  foot  pulsed  lighter 

Than  the  step  of  a  playful  fawn ; 
And  all  my  life's  dark  river 

Through  Eden  seemed  to  glide, 
When  my  little  blue-eyed  Nelly 

Was  nestling  by  my  side. 

Now  once  again  I  wander 

Through  the  paths  I  loved  of  old, 
But  winter  has  ruined  the  beeches 

Of  their  wealth  of  autumn  gold  ; 
And  the  dead  brown  leaves  float  sadly 

On  the  river's  cold,  bleak  tide ; 
But  now  no  blue-eyed  Nelly 

Is  nestling  by  my  side. 

But  still,  when  the  sun  is  sinking 
Through  rose  and  amber  skies. 

My  thoughts  must  ever  wander 
To  where  my  NeUy  lies ; 

And  I  long  for  death  to  take  me 

'    Across  the  eternal  tide, 

Where  again  my  blue-eyed  NeUy 
May  nestle  by  my  side. 


J.  W.  B.  T. 
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